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This  book,  which  has  been  man^  years  in  preparation,  was  projected 
in  1883  by  the  Newton  Hall  Committee,  to  illustrate  the  general  uieory 
of  historiod  development  pat  forth  in  various  works  by  Au^uste  Comte. 
His  entire  scheme  of  Sociology  is  based  on  a  sense  of  the  umty  of  human 
evolution.  And  with  a  view,  he  has  told  us,  to  impress  visually  on  the 
public  mind,  a  general  conception  of  the  Past,  and  to  revive  the  sense  of 
continuity  in  the  ages,  he  published  in  Apnl  1849,  a  sheet  which  he 
described  as  the  Potitivist  Calendar^  "  or  concrete  view  of  the  preparatory 
period  of  man's  history."  It  was  avowedly  provisional,  intended  only  for 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  for  Western  Europe.  Therein  he  arranged 
a  series  of  tyi>ical  names,  illustrious  in  all  departments  of  thought  and 
power,  beginning  with  Moses  and  ending  with  the  poets  and  thinkers  of 
the  first  ^neration  of  the  present  century.  The  greatest  names  were 
associated  with  the  months  ;  52  other  great  names  with  the  weeks  ;  and 
one  worthy  was  given  to  each  day  of  the  year,  less  important  types  being 
in  many  cases  substituted  for  those  in  Leap  Year.  There  are  in  all  558 
names  of  eminent  men  and  women  in  this  Calendar,  distributed  into  four 
classes  of  greater  or  less  importance ;  they  range  over  all  ages,  races,  and 
countries  ;  and  they  embrace  Religion,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  War,  States- 
manship, Industry,  and  Science. 

The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  condensed  biographies  of  all  the 
558  persons  thus  selected  as  types  of  the  general  advancement  of  civilisa- 
tion. Each  biographical  notice  varies  in  fulness  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  each  name.  The  main  object  has  been  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
effective  work  of  each,  and  his  contribution  to  civilisation — the  facts  of 
the  life  being  stated  sufficiently  to  explain  the  place  he  occupies  in  the 
sum  of  human  progress.  The  space  of  a  single  volume  does  not  admit 
of  exhaustive  treatment  of  biographical  or  literary  details  ;  and  this  book 
does  not  enter  into  competition  with  works  on  biography  of  a  voluminous 
and  miscellaneous  kind.  The  aim  has  been  to  consult  the  best,  and,  if 
possible,  the  contemporary  authorities  for  each  life,  and  to  sunmiarise  the 
results  without  discussion. 

The  plan  of  the  book,  differs  essentially,  it  is  believed,  from  that 
of  any  biographical  work.    It  is  not  a  dictionary.    The  names  are  not 

given  in  alphabetical  order,  but  in  historical  sequence  ;  and  the  various 
iographies  form  a  connected  series  of  studies.  Each  month  or  section 
treats  a  separate  subject,  such  as  Poetry,  Philosophy,  or  Folic v,  for 
which  one  author  for  the  most  part  has  been  responsible.  And  each 
week  or  sub-section  treats  a  subonlinate  branch  of  the  subject  to  which 
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its  week  is  devoted.  Within  each  month  and  week  the  order  of  names 
is  chronological — at  least  for  all  names  of  the  same  rank.  Thus  the  most 
eminent  men  are  grouped  in  order  of  time  within  that  branch  of  huumn 
progress  to  which  their  lives  were  dedicated.  Consequently,  each  separate 
section  of  this  book  may  be  read  in  a  continuous  series  as  a  distinct 
chapter  dealing  with  a  special  subject.  And  each  section,  or  month,  is 
preceded  by  its  proper  introduction.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  offer 
H  biographical  Manual  of  the  general  course  of  civilisation. 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  work  differs  from  the  plan  of  any  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary.  The  names  are  not  selected  with  regard  to  coumion 
I  lame,  or  the  space  they  occupy  in  literary  discussion.  The  roll  of  worthies 
— many  of  them,  it  is  true,  with  abundant  shortcomings  and  failings — 
<x)nsist8  of  those  only  who  are  thought  to  have  promoted  the  progress  of 
/  mankind.  Thus  names  of  famous  men  like  those  of  Alcibiades,  Pompey, 
Philip  II.,  and  Napoleon  will  not  be  found  ;  nor  are  all  those  included  about 
whom  many  volumes  have  been  written.  The  names  are  chosen  not  a^^ 
being  those  of  Saints  or  Heroes  ;  but  as  men  to  be  remembered  for  effective 
work  in  the  development  of  human  society — as  society  existed  in  Western 
Europe  about  the  beginning  of  this  present  century. 

^or  does  the  booK  pretend  to  supply  the  reader  with  any  such  lK)dy 
of  miscellaneous  information  as  is  to  oe  found  in  an  EncyclojHfdia,     Its 
limits  and  its  scope  alike  exclude  this.     The  Calendar  itself  was  regarded 
by  its  author  as  a  work  of  art,  carefully  balanced  and  contrasteii  in  its 
parts,  and  designed  to  convey  a  vivid  im^ession  of  the  9ynthetic  or  organii 
character  of  Man's  general  progress.     For  this  reason  it  takes  note  onl; 
of  york  of  a  constructive  ana  creative  kind ;   and  the  most  eminer 
/dfiatEUctlvea,  revqlutiomsts,  and  Protestants  are  not,  as  such,  include^ 
/however  useful  for  their  time  their  solveat  action  may  have  l)een.     T7 
/^alegic[ar  is  that  part  of  the  work  of  Comte  which  has  met  with  t 
/    greatest  amount  of  ^sent ;  and  it  has  been  found  useful  and  suggest 
y/      by  very  many  who  reject  all  other  parts  of  Comte's  system.     They  ad 
the  description  of  it  given  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  says  :  '*  No  kind  of  hui 
eminence,  reaUy  useful,  is  omitted,  except  that  which  is  merely  nega 
and  destructive.*' 

The  authors  of  this  Manual  have  taken  the  list  of  558  name 
selected  by  Comte  without  anv  attempt  to  modify  it.     They  are 
aware  tiiat  strong  reasons  can  be  urged  for  the  insertion  or  omiss' 
many  names  in  the  list ;  and  it  would  be  grossly  absurd  to  i 
that  any  possible  list  of  names  could  be  incapable  of  serious  ame' 
But  the  Fositivist  Calendar  is  a  very  careful  and  baknced  wh 
structed  with  immense  care  to  mark  the  relative  importance  of 
movements,  races,  and  ages.     It  occupied  many  years  of  tb 
discussion,  and  was  continually  submitted  to  very  competer 
the  course  of  prgpwration.  -  W.fi^a£S.  not  aware  of  any  other  r 
classification  of  eminetit  names  in  aJi  a^  and  in  all  brand 
activity  ;  and  the  present  writers  entirely  disclaim  any  ( 
revise  or  modify  the  list  as  a  whole.     It  would  be  easy  to  s 
of  names  that  might  be  left  out  or  added  ;  but  if  the  proc 
were  once  begun,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  it  would  end,  < 
minds  could  agree  in  classifying  500  or  600  names. 
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The  omission  from  the  list  of  all  eminence  of  a  revolutionarj  and 
solvent  kind  removes  many  sources  of  difference.  And  as  to  at  least  500 
names  in  the  whole  list  competent  authorities  would  {)robably  agree. 
As  to  the  remainder,  consideraole  difference  of  opinion  might  be  found. 
But  perhaps  the  various  critics  would  differ  as  much  from  one  another  as 
from  Comte.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  notice  or  explain  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  included  or  omitted  any  name ;  but  some  of  the  more 
striking  cases  which  may  occur  to  the  reader  will  be  treated  in  their 
proper  place,  and  in  the  introductory  chapters  to  each  montL 

It  will  be  obseryed  .that  tJlie  Calendar  does  not  includeanycon-'^ 
temporary  names ;  and  it  ends  entirely  wifh  ine  nfSfgenefahon  oi  the 
present  century?  With  very  trifling  exceptions  (the  chief  being  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph),  nothing  is  included  later  than  the 
year  1830,  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  Philosopkie  Positive^ 
nor,  with  still  fewer  exceptions,  is  any  one  included  who  was  bom  in  the 
present  century.  This  Manual  does  not,  therefore,  treat  of  any  contem- 
poraries, however  eminent ;  nor  does  it  reach  down  to  the  lives  of  Fara- 
day, Darwin,  Helmholtz,  Virchow,  Thomson,  Dumas,  Pasteur,  Huffo^  and 
Tennyson.  The  list  itself  was  conceived  about  1^45^  and  finally  published 
in  1849  ;  and,  iiTlnahy  things,"  it  is  evidentthatwe  know  more,  and 
judge  otherwise,  than  was  possible  in  Paris  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
But  as  the  great  body  of  the  work  treats  of  men  in  distant  times,  almost 
all  of  whom  lived  before  the  19th  century,  this  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance,  applying  mainly  to  a  few  names  in  poetry  and  art. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  attempt  to  arrange  illustrious 
names  within  the  mechanical  uniformities  of  months  and  weeks  imposes 
certain  limits  and  modifies  the  selection.  The  device  has  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of  its  own.  And,  if  it  restricts  the  field  at  pla^s,  and 
involves  some  anomalies,  it  tends,  like  the  exigencies  of  metre  and 
rhyme  in  poetry,  to  give  imity,  conciseness,  and  proportion.  A  list  of 
eminent  persons  drawn  up  without  any  artificial  limits  would  be  far 
easier  to  trame  ;  but  it  would  be  very  dimcult  to  keep  it  from  diffuseness, 
and  impossible  to  give  it  symmetry.  The  first  object  of  Comte  waa  to 
give  a  concretg,ittffitaafij)f  -hmaftRjeifllution  :  and7so  fiir  as  is  known, it  is 
hie  only  attempt  of  the  kind.  But  it  is  noTa  class-list  of  rival  candidates 
for  h.me.  It  is  in  no  sense  exclusive ;  it  is  provisional ;  and  it  is  in 
every  sense  relative — framed  with  a  view,  not  to  personal  merits  but  to 
historical  results.         "" 

Tiittle  need  be  said  here  as  to  the  fonn  of  the  Calendar  itself,  which 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  Table  below.  The  anomalies 
and  confusion  of  our  actual  Calendar,  which  is  an  amalgamation  of 
Egyptian,  Jewbh,  Roman,  and  Papal  institutions,  are  due  partly  to  the 
impossibility  of  dividing  the  year  exactly  by  weeks,  partly  to  the  caprice 
of  the  rulers  by  whom  it  has  been  arranged  and  revised.  (See  Sosiobnes, 
p.  147.)  The  device,  suggested  it  is  said  by  M.  Littr^,  of  dividing  the 
year  into  52  weeks  +  an  extra  dies  non,  and  then  of  dividing  the  year 
into  13  months  of  4  weeks  each,  enabled  Comte  to  frame  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  Calendar.  The  last  day  of  the  year  was  to  be  an  extra  day 
of  Festival,  devoted  to  the  memory  of  All  the  Dead ;  and  in  Leap  Year 
a  second  extra  day  was  added,  similarly  consecrated  to  Good  Women. 
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Thus,  not  only  the  year,  but  each  month  would  regul 
new  week.  Anniversaries  and  periodical  occasions  fix* 
of  the  week  would  always  fiEdl  on  the  same  da3r8  of 
anniversaries  and  periodical  occasions  fixed  for  certain  < 
would  always  fiEdl  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  Evei 
would  mean  exactly  4  weeks  ;  the  half-year  would  aliw 
There  never  would  be  5  Mondays  in  any  month  ; 
or  Midsummer  Day  would  always  fall  on  the  same  we< 
Year  would  not  disturb  the  Calendar,  except  by  adding 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  present  work  has  been  delayed,  first,  by  the  { 
of  several  of  those  who  had  hoped  to  have  taken  part 
the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  J.  Cotter  Morison,  who  hs 
Mediaeval  History  and  French  literature.  Almost  t 
book  forms  the  substance  of  lectures  given  publicly  w 
years  at  Newton  Hall,  to  which  all  the  contributors  £ 
have  afforded  their  assistance. 

It  is  particularly  noted  that  the  references  to  books 
article  are  not  given  as  the  avthorities  on  which  the  tc 
but  solely  to  suggest  to  the  general  reader  of  English 
may  find  at  hand  in  a  fairly  good  library.  Every  efifoi 
to  oraw  the  articles  themselves  from  original  sources,  a 
writers,  from  their  own  works.  The  references  given  a 
many  cases  added  subsequently  by  a  different  hand,  ha 
to  well-known  works  of  easy  access,  and  for  the  most 
so  as  not  to  burden  the  general  reader  with  bibliogru] 
with  references  to  works  which  he  cannot  easily  proc 
read  for  himself.  Biographical  dictionaries,  encyclo 
tionaries  of  reference,  English  or  foreign,  are  not 
except  to  refer  to  particular  articles  by  name.  The  wo 
referred  to  thus : — Fhilosophie  Poeitivey  in  French 
volume  and  le^on.  Positive  Polity,  in  the  English  t 
1877,  4  vols.,  by  volume  and  page  {Pos,  Pol,). 

FREDERIC 

Newton  Hall, 
g8  Descartes  (Hume)  103, 
4  November  1891. 


ERRATA. 

p.  189, 1. 12,  M  preparing  read  proposing. 

P.  812,  L  11  ttom  foot,  hejbre  Cardinal  Beinbo  insert  the  fa 

P.  844, 1.  2,  ybr  Doig  read  Dozy. 

P.  419,  L  15,  for  Angers  read  Antwerp. 

P.  421,  L  1,  ;br  Arts  de  rmd  Arts  ct. 
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THE  NEW  CALENDAR  OF  GREAT  MEN 


THEOCRATIC  CIVILISATION 

T  the  time  when  Greek  civilisation  began,  the  beliefs  and  habits  pre- 
vailing on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  no  less  than  throughout  Asia, 
may  be  spoken  of  as  Theocratic.  Those  tendencies  to  attribute  will  and 
passion  to  inanimate  things  closely  touching  man's  life,  which  we  embody 
under  the  word  Fetichism,  had  not  indeed  passed  away.  But  they 
were  overlaid  by  new  beliefs  which,  by  their  power  of  binding  men 
together,  have  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  the  life  of  nations. 
Fetichism  was  succeeded,  though  not  uprooted,  by  Theism, 

The  powers  inherent  in  sun  or  moon,  in  a  tree,  a  mountain,  a  chieftain's 
tomb,  or  a  sorcerer's  charm,  were  transferred  to  invisible  beings  endowed 
with  human  feelings,  who  ruled  supreme  over  certain  classes  of  things 
or  events,  but  were  conceived  of  as  separate  from  them.  The  forms 
taken  by  such  beliefs  varied  infinitely  witn  the  environment  and  the  apti- 
tudes of  different  communities.  All  that  deeply  touched  men's  fears  and 
sympathies  came  under  divine  guidance.  Thus,  in  Greek  mythology, 
there  was  a  god  of  the  earth,  of  the  ocean,  of  the  world,  of  the  dead  :  of 
war,  of  metal- working,  of  music  :  and  every  well-known  river,  hill,  and 
forest  was  haunted  by  its  own  deities.  Sometimes,  as  in  India, 
terrible  diseases,  as  small-pox,  were  connected  with  a  special  god  or 
goddess.  In  the  graver  mythology  of  Rome,  a  god  was  associated  with 
each  human  institution.  In  the  primitive  nations  of  Palestine,  a  god 
reigned  supreme  over  each  tribe,  identified  with  its  existence,  and 
limited  to  its  boundarv. 

The  social  system  built  up  on  Theism  is  called  Theocracy.  It  is  the 
stage  from  which  we  may  date  civilisation  properly  so  called  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  existence  of  large  communities  obeying  a  common  law.  In  the 
early  life  of  Asiatic  as  of  European  nations,  we  find  it  in  full  force  ;  the 
systematised  astrolatry  of  China  presenting  in  some  respects  an  excep- 
tion. In  America,  it  has  been  fully  described  by  the  cnroniclers  who 
accompanied  the  Spanish  conquerors.  In  Asia,  it  has  held  its  ground 
persistently.  In  W  estem  Europe  it  has  gradually  tende<i,  by  the  series 
of  transitions  illustrated  in  this  Calendar,  towards  the  final  state  of 
Sociocracy,  in  which  beliefs  and  institutions  are  moulded  by  the 
dominant  conception  of  Humanity. 

Conspicuous  among  the  divine  influences  that  moulded  man'^  life  were 
the  powers  clothed  in  human  shape  which  gave  him  law  and  government, 

A 


2  THEOCRATIC  CIVILISATION 

At  first  the  king  or  hero  is  himself  a  god.  Later  generations  are  content 
to  think  of  him  as  descended  from  a  divine  stock  ;  in  one  shape  or  other 
the  divinity  of  kingship  has  survived  to  recent  centuries.  In  organised 
theocracies  we  find  the  monarch  surrounded  by  a  priestly  caste,  who, 
while  recognising  his  divine  origin,  were  themselves  more  specially  con- 
cerned with  interpreting  the  wm  of  the  gods.  Ultimately  the  kingly 
and  priestly  powers  become  rivals,  and  the  strife  between  them  has  been 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  historical  change.  But  many  centuries 
may  pass  before  such  rivalry  issues  in  rupture  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
priesthood  controls  the  routine  of  life,  extending  the  practice  of  caste  to 
all  industrial  occupations  ;  prescribing  the  details  of  religious  cult,  and 
studying  the  order  of  external  nature,  especially  the  revmutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  so  far  as  these  appear  to  affect  the  course  of  human 
destiny. 

From  which  of  the  great  theocracies  should  a  t}'pe  be  chosen  to  re- 
present this  phase  of  social  evolution  ?  Had  the  founders  of  Indian, 
Assyrian,  or  Egyptian  civilisation  been  known  to  us,  the  choice  would 
have  lain  between  one  of  these.  But  the  names  of  these  men  are  lost, 
though  their  work  remained.  The  reputed  founder  of  Judaic  theocracy, 
while  recalling  to  us  the  Egyptian  civilisation  from  which  he  issued,  has 
left  his  deeds  and  words  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  We  have  thus 
been  made  familiar  from  childhood  with  the  conception  of  an  organised 
priesthood  offering  sacrifice,  prescribing  ceremonial,  and  controlling  the 
detail  of  human  conduct.  The  Jewish  theocracy  of  the  six  centuries 
preceding  the  Christian  era  stands  out  in  startling  contrast  with  the 
contemporary  movements  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  On  these  it 
exercised  a  special  influence  which  modified  for  many  centuries  the  course 
of  Western  civilisation.  [J.  H.  B.1 
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MOSES,  Uth  century  b.c.  (?) 

The  story  of  Moses  is  told  in  the  second  of  the  books  attributed  to 
him,  which  recounts  the  Exodus,  or  Out-going,  of  Israel  firom  Egypt. 
For  many  generations  the  Hebrew  tribe  had  1^  m  settled  in  the  north- 
east of  that  country,  till  their  increase  roused' the  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  massacre  of  their  infants  was  ordered.  Withdrawn  from  this 
fate  by  a  sister  who  placed  him  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  by  the  river's 
brink,  the  infant  Moses  was  found  by  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  who 
brought  him  up  as  her  son,  and  taught  him  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians.  When  grovm  to  manhood,  his  heart  was  stirred  at  the 
oppression  of  his  tribesmen,  who  were  employed  at  forced  labour  in 
building  treasure-cities  for  the  king.  After  slaying  an  Eg3rptian  whom 
he  saw  ill-treating  a  Hebrew,  he  took  refuge  with  a  priest  of  Midian, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  Here  the  visions  came  to  nim  which  ended 
in  his  banding  his  countrymen  for  escape  from  their  oppressors  into  the 
desert. 

Their  flight  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  many  miracidous 
proofs  of  divine  favour.  From  the  mountains  of  Sinai  the  ten  command- 
ments were  proclainied  by  Jehovah  amidst  flame  and  thunder ;  and  the 
service  of  tne  tabernacle,  with  all  its  elaborate  details  of  ritual  and 
ceremonial,  was  revealed  to  Moses,  and  punctually  practised.  On 
reaching  the  promised  land  of  Canaan,  the  tnbe  was  panic-struck  at  the 
tidings  of  the  formidable  foes  wlio  awaited  them  ;  and  in  punishment  for 
their  mistrust  they  were  doomed  to  lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  desert  for 
forty  years,  till  the  generation  that  left  Egypt  had  passed  away.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  Moses  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  :  his  eye 
was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  He  now  delivered  his  Iskst 
message  of  warning  and  farewell  to  his  people ;  and  then  passed  away 
from  them  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Piscah,  that  is  over 
against  Jericho.  Here  Jehovah  showed  him  the  whole  range  of  the 
promised  land,  which  he  himself  was  not  to  enter  ;  and  here  he  died,  but 
no  man  knew  the  place  of  his  sepulchre.  There  arose  no  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  fiice  to  face,  in  all  the  signs 
and  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants,  and  to  all  his  land,  and  in  all  the  great 
terror  which  Moses  wrought  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel 

So  ends  the  chronicle.  Among  modem  interpretations  of  it  one  has 
been  that  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  priesthooa  headed  a  rebel  tribe, 
welded  it  into  a  powerful  nation,  preached  a  monotheistic  doctrine  drawn 
from  Egyptian  sources,  and  selected  from  Egyptian  law  and  ritual  such 
ordinances  as  he  thought  suitable  to  the  condition  of  his  people.  Con- 
firmation of  such  a  stoiT  from  the  Egyptian  side  is  not  wholly  wanting. 
Josephus  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  Manetho,  written  in  the  thira 
century  ac,  telling  of  certain  lepers  and  unclean  persons  who,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  priest  from  UeliopoUs,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Pharaoh.    The  name  of  this  priest  was  Osarsiph ;  he  is  said  to  have  laid 
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down  laws  opposed  to  Egyptian  customs,  to  have  allied  himself  with  the 
enemies  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  been  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Moses.  The  Pharaoh  here  spoken  of  would  probably  be  Menephta, 
son  of  Ramesis  ii.,  who  reigned  about  1320  b,c. 

It  has  been  believed  by  some  that  the  law  thus  given  by  the  priestly 
deliverer  to  the  outcast  tribe  was  in  the  main  identiad  with  the 
elaborate  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies  presented  in  the  books  of 
Exodus  and  Leviticus.  But  recent  interpretations  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  records,  and  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Jewish  chronicles  themselves, 
have  shown  this  belief  to  be  imtenable.  From  the  Biwk  of  the  Dea^K 
buried  in  Egyptian  tombs,  we  learn  that  the  most  prominent  among  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Egyptian  priesthoo<i  was  the  life  of  the  soul 
after  death  :  a  doctrine  conspicuously  absent  from  the  teaching  of  Moses. 
Search,  on  the  other  hand,  into  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  Assvria  shows 
such  similarity  in  their  legends  with  those  preserved  to  us  in  the  l)ook 
of  Genesis,  that  we  can  hardly  err  in  tracing  the  Hebrew  tril>e  to  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Finally,  the  Old  Testament  itself,  when  im- 
partially examined,  shows  that  the  grow^th  of  Jewish  religion  took  place 
otherwise  than  the  Jews  themselves  were  afterwards  taught  to  believe  ; 
and  justifies  the  keen  foresight  of  the  great  Spinoza  who,  two  centuries 
ago,  declared  his  lielief  that  the  books  attributed  to  Moses  were  written 
alter  the  exile  of  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  A  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  history 
as  recast  by  scientific  research  is  here  subjoined. 

In  the  records  of  the  Hebrew  tribe  after  the  invasion  of  C'anaan,  pre- 
served in  the  book  of  Judges^  no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  priestly  government  said  to  have  been  organised  by  Moses 
during  the  forty  years  of  pilgrimage  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  There 
was  no  central  smine  corresponding  to  the  tabernacle.  Nor  do  we  find 
any  trace  of  so  spiritual  a  worship  and  so  pure  a  nde  of  life  as  that 
which  the  book  of  Dtiiteroiuytny  attributes  to  Moses  as  his  last  legacy  to 
his  countrymen.  For  all  that  appears  in  the  book  of  Judgesy  Moses 
might  never  have  existed.  The  religion  of  the  tribe  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  the  other  tribes  around  them.  As 
the  tribe  of  Moab  had  their  god  Chemosh,  and  the  tribe  of  Ammon  their 
god  Molech,  so  the  Hebrew  tribe  had  their  god  Jahveh,  worshipped 
under  the  semblance  of  a  bull  or  calf,  not  in  any  central  shrine,  but  in 
Dan,  Shiloh,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  and  otiier  places.  The  story  of  Micah 
{Judges^  ch.  xvil)  gives  a  vivid  pictiu^  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
tribe  in  those  times.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Solomon,  notwithstand- 
ing the  highly  spiritual  language  attributed  to  him  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple,  building  shrines  at  Jerusalem  to  Chemosh  and  Molech, 
which  remained  undisturbed  till  the  religious  reform  of  Hezekiah  in  the 
eighth  century.  Jeroboam  worshipped  Jahveh,  under  the  semblance  of 
a  bull,  in  Dan  and  Bethel.  The  adoration  of  the  Assherah,  analogous  to 
the  phallic  worship,  was  widely  diffused,  as  w^as  the  star  worship  of 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia. 

Not  till  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  do  we  find  unmistakable  proof 
of  the  transformation  of  the  nide  tribal  cult  into  a  religion  appealing  to 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  men,  in  which  Jahveh  became  tne  imper- 
sonation of  that  consdenoe,  the  god  of  righteousness.    The  change  b^gan 
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amongst  indiyidual  members  of  the  associations  of  bards  and  soothsayers 
known  to  us  as  schools,  or  guilds,  of  prophets.  Precisely  to  date  it  is 
impossible ;  for  the  utterances  of  these  men  were  not  committed  to 
writing  till  the  time  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  the  first  Isaiah.  We 
find  them  filled  with  fiery  protests  against  the  ceremonial  and  the  sacri- 
fices ottered  to  the  tribal  god,  and  with  assurances  that  Jahveh  cared  only 
for  justice  and  mercy.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  tribe,  their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  and 
settlement  in  Canaan :  and  these  traditions  were  now  set  down  in 
writing  coloured  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  time.  In  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  organise  the  purer  worship  : 
an  attem2)t  renewed  and  finally  consummated  under  Josiah.  The  book 
of  the  law  produced  under  this  king  by  Hilkiah  contained  probably  the 
substance  of  what  we  now  know  as  Deuteronomy.  The  elaborate  cere- 
monial described  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  was  worked  out  during  the 
Exile,  and  during  the  century  that  followed  the  restoration  to  Palestine  ; 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  subsequently  Ezra,  taking  a  chief  part  in  these 
memorable  constructions. 

From  the  time  of  Ezra  to  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Judaic 
theocracy  was  fully  established.  It  was  supported  by  the  Persian 
monarchy  :  it  was  nobly  maintained  by  the  Maccabees  against  the  poly- 
theistic onslaughts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  a  struggle  to  which  many  of 
the  Psalms  have  reference.  The  amalgamation  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  was  complete  :  the  High  Priest  was  in  every  r^pect  a  king  :  and 
even  when  Rome  had  established  the  dynasty  of  the  Herods,  the  power 
of  the  priestly  hierarchy  waa  but  slightly  fettered.  The  temple  worship 
and  the  detailed  organisation  of  life  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch  were 
now  in  full  force.  With  what  enthusiasm  they  were  accepted,  the 
Psalms,  attributed  to  David,  but  mostly  written  at  this  time,  suffice  to 
tell. 

Thus,  nuich  that  has  been  hitherto  attributed  to  Moses  is  in  reality 
the  creation  of  a  later  time.  But  the  story  of  the  deliverance  of  his 
tribe  under  his  guidance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion from  the  fourteenth  century  till  it  could  be  committed  to  writing  in 
the  ninth,  is  too  distinct  and  unvarying  to  admit  of  denial.  Though  he 
did  not  build  up  the  fabric  of  Jewish  theocracy,  it  is  probable  that  he 
conveyed  to  his  countrymen,  in  the  Ten  Words  or  otherwise,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  moral  law,  upheld  in  his  time  with  perfect  clearness  by  the 
Egyptian  priesthood.  In  the  evolution  therefore  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
destined  to  wield  such  potent  influence  over  the  history  of  humanity, 
Moses  stands  out  as  the  principal  founder. 


It  remains  to  indicate  the  general  principle  on  which  the  names  in  this 
month  have  been  arranged. 

The  first  week  is  given  to  the  incomplete  Theocracies  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  arrested  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  temporal  over  the  priestly 
power.     The  principal  type  is  the  priest-king  of  Rome,  Numa. 

The  second  week  represents  Polytheistic  Theocracy — Chaldean,  Persian, 
Assyrian,  Indian,  and  Celtic.     Buddha  presides  over  the  week,  owing  to 
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his  wider  influences  :  though  not  in  all  ways  the  most  characteristic  tyjie, 
since  Buddhism  was  a  revolt  against  Brahmanic  theocracy. 

The  third  week  is  appropriated  to  Astrolatric  Theocracy,  of  which 
China,  represented  by  Confucius,  is  the  most  complete  example.  The 
religions  of  Tibet,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Oceania  are  classed  under  this 

The  fourth  week  is  devoted  to  Theocratic  Monotheism  :  to  that  of 
Judea  princijpally,  but  also  including  Mohanunedanism,  which  directly 
sprang  from  it    Mohammed  is  here  we  principal  type.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Knenen  :  Religion  of  Israel,  vol.  i.    Article  Mosks,  Encyd.  BrU.,  9th  ed. 
Po8.  Pol.  lii.  202-205,  iv.  608. 
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PROMETHEUS. 

All  the  names  in  the  first  week  of  the  Calendar  stand  for  very 
legendary  persons.  About  Prometheus  and  Hercules  there  is  less 
ground  for  any  historical  statement  than  about  any  of  the  others.  Their 
names  probably  only  represent  certain  attributes  assigned  to  them  in 
popular  lore.  They  take  us  back,  however,  to  the  theocratic  stage  in 
Greek  civilisation,  before  the  intellectual  development  of  Greece  began, 
and  when  superhuman  powers  were  attributed  to  human  leaders. 

Prometheus,  according  to  the  Greek  legend,  belonged  to  the  race  of 
Titans,  demigods  opposed  to  the  hierarchy  of  superior  deities.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  story  of  Prometheus  was,  that  his  opposition 
to  Zeus  was  prompted  by  benevolence  and  compassion  for  mankind. 
He  taught  them  many  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  in  particular  the  use  of 
fire,  which,  in  despite  of  Zeus,  he  stole  from  Ol3rmpus  in  a  fennel-stalk. 
As  a  punishment  for  this  offence,  he  was  chained  by  Zeus  upon  a  rocky 
mountain — Caucasus,  it  was  thought  to  be — and  tortured  daily  by  a 
vulture.  He  was  released  after  many  years  of  suffering  by  Herciues, 
another  demigod  of  Social  Progress.  The  story  is  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  drama  of  i£schylus,  who  describes  the  sufferings  and  constancy 
of  the  hero  in  his  time  of  punishment  Shelley  treats  the  unbinding  of 
Prometheus  as  the  triumph  of  Humanity,  and  the  advent  of  an  ideal 
State. 

We  must  r^ard  Prometheus  as  a  type  of  those  men  at  the  threshold 
of  Greek  civilisation  who,  breaking  away  from  the  primitive  theocratic 
rMme,  led  the  way  to  the  freedom  of  thought,  independence,  and  activity 
which  characterise  the  later  Greeks.  [F.  S.  K.] 

Uesiod  :   Theooony,    .^schylus :   Profnelheun.    Grote  :   History  of  Greece, 
ch.  ui.    Pos.  Pol,  ill.  208. 


OADMUS. 

Cadmus  is  a  hero  of  culture  with  more  human,  and  fewer  super- 
natural features  than  either  Prometheus  or  Hercules.  He  was  claimed 
as  tutelary  hero  by  the  town  of  Thebes,  but  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  PnGenician  by  origin.  Certain  legendary  tales  were  related  of 
him ;  but  the  definite  fact  connected  with  his  name  is  that  he  was  the 
means  of  introducing  to  Greece  the  Phoenician  characters  from  which 
the  Greek  alphabet  was  derived.  The  alphabet  (i.e.  symbols  which  con- 
ventionally represent  to  the  eye  the  sound  heard  in  human  speech)  is 
traced  back  to  the  hieratic  writing  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  itself  a 
development  of  the  hieroglyphic  system.  The  Phoenicians  modified  the 
hieratic  alphabet,  and  carried  it  over  Europe.  It  was  the  indispensable 
condition  of  progress^  and  the  basis  of  Western  civilisation.  His  name 
itself  suggests  a  Pelasgian  or  primitive  Greek  rather  than  Phwiiician 
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origin  :  but  others  have  connected  it  with  Canaan,  i.e.  Phoenician. 
However  this  may  be,  and  whether  the  legend  points  to  any  one 
historical  person  or  not^  we  may  consider  Cadmus  as  representing  the 
influence  exercised  by  Phcenician  civilisation  on  the  childhood  of  Greece, 
not  only  as  a  literary  force,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  art,  industr}',  and 
maritime  enterprise.  He  is  treated  as  the  inventor  of  the  arts  of  mining, 
working  in  metals,  and  the  w^orship  of  Dionysus,  that  is,  the  use  of  wine. 
Although  some  authorities  regard  Cadmus  as  a  native  Pelasgic  hero,  the 
better  opinion  is  that  he  represents  the  influence  of  the  Phoenicians  on 
Greek  civilisation,  through  Crete  and  the  southern  islands.     [F.  S.  K.] 

Curtios  :  History  of  Greece,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  Grote :  Historu  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  ch.  xiv.  Sayce  :  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East  (ch.  iii.,  "The 
Phoenicians  ").  For  the  Alphabet  and  its  history,  refer  to  Fr.  Lenor- 
mant :  The  Phcenician  Alphabet. 


HEBOULBS. 

Hercules  is  the  Latinised  form  of  the  name  of  the  national  hero  of  the 
Greeks  :  Herakles.  He  was  supposed  to  have  connections  both  with 
Uie  Dorians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Thebans  ;  but  all  agreed  in  assign- 
ing him  a  divine  origin,  as  son  of  Zeus.  Like  Prometheiis,  he  is  repre- 
sented OS  opposed  to  some  at  least  of  the  superior  deities :  to  Hera 
(Juno)  and  Apollo.  Like  Prometheus,  too,  all  his  labours  and  sufiier- 
ings  were  undergone  in  the  service  of  man.  The  famous  "twelve 
labours  of  Hercules "  are  all  connected  in  ditt'erent  ways  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation.  In  one  aspect,  as  connected  with  the  voyage  of  the 
Aigonauts,  he  appears  as  a  pioneer  of  Greek  maritime  enterprise.  It 
seems  clear  that  Herakles  is  a  Greek  form  of  the  Tyrian  sun-god, 
Melkarth  ;  and  that  the  worship  of  Herakles  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere, 
the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  and  perhaps  the  numerous  Heracleias,  ports  on 
the  sea-coast,  represent  traces  of  Pha*nician  enterprise  and  navigation. 
In  connection  with  athletic  contests,  he  was  one  of  the  founaers  of 
that  form  of  union  among  the  (ireeks  which  did  much  to  preserve  their 
national  coherence.  In  many  of  his  exploits  he  figures  fsa  the  benefactor 
of  agriculture  ;  reclaiming  marshy  ground,  and  extenninating  noxious 
animals.  And  as  the  god  of  strength,  and  taking  part  in  the  first  siege 
of  Troy,  he  became  the  national  champion  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 
How  much  of  the  legend  belongs  to  a  fetichistic  sun-myth,  how  much  to 
any  historical  person,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  [F.  8.  K.] 

Grote  :  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  Curtiu:j :  History  of  Greece, 
bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  Sayce ;  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East  (ch.  iiL,  **  The 
PhoenicianR  '*). 


THESEUS. 

Theseus  is  the  hero  of  Athens,  as  Cadmus  of  Thebes.  While 
descended  on  his  father's  side  from  the  oldest  Athenian  heroes,  ./Egeus 
and  Erechtheus,  he  was  supposed  on  his  mother's  side  to  have  introduced 
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a  foreign  element  into  the  city  from  Troezen,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  This 
story  may  imply  some  admixture  of  the  two  tribes.  In  Theseus,  as  in 
Cadmus,  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the  mythical  from  the  historical 
element.  On  the  one  nand,  he  is  described  as  a  knight-errant  and 
slayer  of  monsters  in  the  manner  of  Hercules ;  on  the  other,  he  is 
credited  with  the  historical  operation  of  creating  the  city  of  Athens  out 
of  the  small  disconnected  villages  which  stood  round  its  site  (the 
avvoiKicfios).  It  is  as  the  reputed  author  of  this  important  change,  and 
as  founder  of  the  Isthmian  Games,  that  he  owed  the  position  he  held  in 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  But  Mr.  Grote  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
treating  the  attempt  to  give  historical  meaning  to  the  myths  of  Tneseus 
as  a  late  and  arbitrary  invention.  [F.  8.  K.] 

Grote :  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi.    Plutarch :  Life  of  Theseus. 


OBPHEUS. 

The  story  of  Orpheus  seems  to  be  compounded  from  two  persons,  or 
two  types.  As  a  Thracian  singer,  with  miraculous  powers  of  charming 
even  inanimate  nature  with  his  song,  he  represents  the  earliest  school  of 
Greek  minstrels,  which  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  Thrace.  In  this 
connection,  his  name  was  used  in  ancient  times  as  the  chief  of  the  pre- 
Homeric  poet-singers  and  from  time  to  time  various  bodies  of  poetry 
were  put  forth  be^ng  the  name  of  Orpheus.  Those  extant  in  his  time 
Aristotle  condemned  as  forgeries  by  a  later  hand,  and  many  similar 
forgeries  were  perpetrated  in  later  times.  Only  a  few  isolated  verses 
survive  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  primitive  age  to  which  Orpheus 
was  supposed  to  belong.  The  story  of  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus, 
was  the  most  popular  part  of  the  legend,  and  appears  as  poetry  in  many 
times  and  places. 

The  other  Orpheus  is  the  supposed  founder  of  certain  religious  rites, 
or  "mysteries,"  connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  The  nature 
and  origin  of  these  mysteries  are  very  obscure,  and  the  subject  of 
many  learned  disquisitions ;  but  of  their  connection  with  Orpheus,  the 
primitive  poet,  nothing  is  known.  The  way  of  life  foUowecl  by  those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  Orphic  mysteries  seems  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  later  Pythagoreans,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  simplicity 
and  abstinence  which  bordered  on  asceticism.  [F.  S.  K.] 

Grote:  History  of  Greece,  ch.  i.    Muller:  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 

TIBESIAS. 

Teiresias  is  the  great  type  of  another  important  class  in  primitive 
Greece — the  inspired  soothsayers.  He  was  closely  bound  up  with  the 
legendary  history  of  Thebes,  and  enjoyed  the  distinction — exceptional 
among  Greek  heroes — of  a  miraculously  long  life  :  he  was  said  to  have 
lived  through  eight  generations  of  ordinary  men.  Throughout  his  life 
he  gave  advice,  and  made  predictions  with  regard  to  the  public  events 
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which  were  passing  in  his  native  city.  One  instance  of  this  intervention 
is  immortalised  by  Sophocles  in  (Edipus  the  King,  whore  he  warns  the 
fated  (Edipus  of  his  past  crimes  and  coming  punishment.  In  the 
Odyssey,  Homer  distinguishes  Tiresias  as  the  only  spirit  in  the  lower 
world  who  was  allowed  to  retain  his  intelligence  after  <ieath.  Tiresias 
belonged  to  the  same  class  of  counsellors,  forming  a  spiritual  power  to 
the  temporal  rulers,  as  did  the  prophets  in  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 

[F.'  8.  M.] 

ULYSSES. 

Ulysses  is  the  Latinised  fonn  of  Odusseus,  the  hero  of  the  second 
great  Homeric  poem.  His  character  is  entirely  created  by  the  poet  and 
DBS  a  double  interest  for  us ;  personally  as  a  type  of  Greek  character, 
socially  as  a  type  both  of  the  early  tribal  chieftam  and  of  the  maritime 
pioneer. 

As  a  type  of  the  Greek  character  we  notice  his  unwillingness  to  go  to 
the  war  at  Troy  in  the  first  instance :  he  does  not  share  the  delight  in 
fighting  which  marks  the  other  leaders  of  the  Trojan  War,  who  present 
a  more  primitive  type.  He  delights  in  speech,  argument,  and  cunning. 
He  has  a  strong  attachment  to  his  home  at  Ithaca  and  to  all  its  associa- 
tions.    He  longs  to  see  his  wife  a^ain,  and  to  live  and  rule  in  peace. 

As  tribal  Siieftain  we  see  hun  enjoying  absolute  and  undisputed 
authority  in  a  small  domain  ;  deriving  his  power  originally  from  birth, 
but  to  a  great  extent  also  from  personal  superiority.  But  the  more 
characteristic  and,  to  the  Greek  mind,  the  more  fascinating  side  of  the 
story  was  that  which  described  the  maritime  adventures  of  Odysseus. 
These  take  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  Greeks  first  penetrated  to  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  East,  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  West.  The 
wanderings  which  Odysseus  unwillingly  goes  through  on  his  return  from 
Troy  represent,  in  the  disguise  of  mble,  the  journeys  undertaken  by 
Greek  sailors  for  adventure  and  for  trade,  when  Greece  began  to  compete 
with  Phoenicia  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  [F.  &  H.] 

Homer :  iJdyssey.    Grote  :  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  eh.  xx. 


LYOUEGUS. 

Of  all  the  types  selected  by  Comte  to  represent  the  theocratic  stage 
in  the  development  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation,  Ltcurous  has  most 
claim  to  be  considered  a  historical  person.  The  traditional  account  of 
him,  according  to  which  he  created  the  constitution  and  institutions  of 
Sparta  and  imposed  them  upon  the  people,  cannot  be  accepted ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  doubtmg  that  he  etiected  great  changes  in  the 
Spartan  State  and  derived  his  authority  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  with 
wnich  the  Dorians  had  a  close  connection.  What  his  measures  were 
we  cannot  determine  ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  concerned 
with  the  strengthening  of  those  features  in  the  Spartan  constitution 
which  were  most  characteristic  and  most  durable.    These  were — (1)  A 
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combination  of  the  different  forms  of  government  according  to  which  the 
kings,  the  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  Spartans  and  the  ephors  who 
represented  them,  divided  the  government  among  theni.  (2)  The 
subjection  of  the  serfe  and  the  non-Spartan  membera  of  the  community 
— the  Perioeci.  These  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  State,  and 
Lycurgus  seems  to  have  secured  their  subjection  and  the  dominance  of 
the  military  class  by  some  measures  of  land  reform.  (3)  The  strict 
military  training  to  which  both  male  and  female  Spartans  were  sub- 
jected, and  to  which  Sparta  owed  its  temporary  strength. 

Lycurgus  was  "  the  founder  of  a  warlike  brotherhood  rather  than  the 
lawgiver  of  a  political  community."  He  is  probably  to  be  referred  to 
the  9th  century  b.c.  [F.  &  H.] 

Plutarch  :  lAfe  of  Lycurgus.     Grote :  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.   vi. 
Curtius :  History  of  Greece,  bk.  ii  ch.  i. 


BOMULUS. 

Romulus  belongs  to  the  purely  legendary  and  eponymous  order  of 
heroes.  Like  the  ureek  Hercules,  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  of 
divine  birth ;  Mars,  his  reputed  father,  indicates  the  conquering  spirit 
which  the  Romans  felt  to  be  the  genius  of  their  race.  His  name,  like 
that  of  his  brother  Remus,  was  coined  from  that  of  the  city  which  he 
was  said  to  have  founded,  of  which  he  was  the  tutelary  deity. 

To  his  early  occupation  as  a  shepherd,  we  see  the  primitive  state  of 
the  Roman  trioe  before  their  special  development  began.  In  the  story 
of  his  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  their  final  settlement  in  Rome,  we  may 
see  some  trace  of  an  early  amalgamation  of  the  two  tribes.  And  his 
association  as  king  with  Tatius,  the  Sabine,  is  a  precedent  for  the  double 
consulship  of  the  republic. 

Romulus  was  worshipped  at  Rome  as  another  form  of  Mars,  under  the 
name  of  Quirinus  ;  and  his  name  is  important  only  as  a  recognition  by 
the  Roman  people  of  the  true  nature  and  destiny  of  their  state. 

[F.  S.  K.] 

For  the  mythical  story  of  Romulus,  refer  to  Plutarch  :  Life  of  Romulus ; 
and  to  livy :  bk.  i.  3-16.  For  the  origin  of  Rome,  refer  to  Mommsen  : 
History  of  Home,  bk.  i.  ch.  iv. 


NUMA. 

NuMA  is  the  most  important  name  in  the  week  of  Greek  and  Roman 
heroic  founders ;  not  because  of  his  personal  greatness  or  his  more 
historical  character,  but  because  he  b  the  most  perfect  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  all  the  institutions  of  the  State,  both  civil  and  religious, 
were  referred  to  a  divine  origin.  Personally,  he  is  probably  entirely 
fabulous :  even  his  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  coined  as  a  short 
epitome  of  his  functions. 

In  his  supposed  origin,  as  a  Sabine,  we  see  a  trace  of  the  same  tribal 
amalgamation  which  appears  in  the  legend  of  Romulus.     His  name  was 
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connected  with  most  of  the  institutions  of  Rome  ;  but  more  especially 
with  the  social  and  religious  orji^anisation.  To  him,  as  to  Lycurgus,  is 
referred  the  settlement  of  the  land  :  which  was  understood  to  be  a 
fundamental  fact  in  nearly  all  historical  legend.  Connected  with  the 
same  question,  is  his  institution  of  the  worship  of  Terminus,  the  god 
of  landmarks  and  boundaries,  and  of  the  still  more  im])ortant  social 
deity  Fiiks,  the  goddess  of  good  faith.  To  him  the  institution  and 
arrangements  of  tne  Calendar  was  assigned,  which  remained  uii.-iltored 
till  the  refonnation  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  religious  sphere  all  the 
sacred  functions  and  functionaries  were  derived  from  Numa's  institu- 
tion. The  Pontifices,  the  Vestal  priestesse{^  and  the  Flamens  of  the 
various  deities,  were  all  due  to  him. 

But  the  most  significant  feature  in  the  story  is  that  all  his  laws  were 
said  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  divine  suggestion.  Numa,  we  are  told, 
held  constant  converse  with  a  nymph,  Egena ;  and  from  her  promptings 
his  institutions  and  laws  took  their  rise.  The  story  is  much  more  bald 
than  the  legends  of  the  Greeks,  and  offers  us  no  imaginative  and  poetic 
beauties ;  but  it  presents  the  primitive  theory  of  society  and  govern- 
ment witJi  Roman  simplicity  and  directness  of  thought  [F.  8.  K.] 

For  the  mythical  accoimts  of  Numa,  refer  to  Plutarch :  Life  of  Xuma, 
Livy :  bk.  1.  18-21 ;  Niebuhr :  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  For  the 
religion  of  Rome,  refer  to  Mommsen  :  History  of  Rome,  bk.  i.  eh. 
zii. 


BELUS. 

The  natural  irrigation  of  the  Euphrates  valley  rendered  the  transi- 
tion easy  from  the  nomad  to  the  sedentary  state.  Then,  favoured  by  the 
vast  plains  and  the  recurrence  of  the  rising  of  the  waters  at  the  same 
seasons,  there  arose  throughout  Chaldea  a  system  of  star-worship,  or 
Astrolatry,  a  stage  between  Fetichism  and  Polytheism.  But  soon  the 
inaccessibility  and  regularity  of  the  stars,  which  removed  them  from  the 
control  of  oroinary  men,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  priesthood  ;  and  this, 
in  its  turn,  brought  the  observation  of  the  heavens  to  great  perfection. 

Babylon  was  one  of  the  earliest  centres  of  trade  and  civilisation.  The 
increase  and  control  of  irrigation  gave  scope  to  her  engineers,  while  her 
wealth  fostered  all  the  decorative  arts.  Employments  were  as  a  rule 
hereditary,  the  family  being  the  only  school  for  teaching  the  mystery  of 
each  handicraft,  but  there  was  no  system  of  caste.  We  owe  to  Babylon 
the  institution  of  the  week,  and  the  division  of  the  circle  into  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  in  accordance  with  the  Babylonian  system  of 
notation — the  former  having  come  down  to  us  through  the  Jews,  and  the 
latter  through  the  Phcenicians.  Bel  was  one  of  the  twelve  Lords  of 
the  Sky,  to  each  of  whom  was  dedicated  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  a 
month  of  the  year ;  but  by  the  name  Bel,  "  Lord,"  the  others  were  also 
invoked.     {Cf,  Phtenician  BaaL)  [S.  B.  B.] 

Herodotus,  bk.  i.  178-183.  Duncker :  HL^t,  of  AntiqvUy,  bk.  ii.  A.  H. 
Sayce  :  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  ch.  ii.  Comte  (on  Astrolatry): 
Pol.  Pas.  iii.  94-97. 
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SEMIRAMI8. 

Astrolatry  might  become  military  under  favourable  circumstances 
{Po8,  Pol.  iv.  127).  A  Semitic  people,  closely  allied  to  the  Babylonians, 
settled  high  up  the  Tigris,  and  became  inured  to  battle  by  centuries  of 
conflict  with  the  neishoouring  mountain  tribes.  The  warlike  habits 
thus  formed  enabled  uie  Assyrians  ultimately  to  overcome  Babylon  and 
extend  their  empire  from  Egypt  to  Bactria.  They  thus  took  the  first 
steps  towards  the  union  of  Western  Asia,  afterwards  perfected  by  Cyrus, 
and  destined  to  so  great  an  influence  on  European  civilisation.  But  the 
Ass3rrians  showed  no  skill  in  consolidating  their  empire  :  sometimes 
they  removed  great  nimibers  of  the  conquered  to  aist;iut  parts,  as 
happened  to  the  Israelites  ;  more  often,  after  using  their  victories  with 
great  cruelty,  they  would  leave  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  princes,  so  that,  harassed  by  continual  revolts,  their  dominion  was 
little  more  than  an  occasional  raid  for  the  collection  of  tribute.  Their 
power  declined  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  passed  to  their  revolted  sub- 
jects, the  Medes  and  Babylonians.* 

In  all  other  respects  Assyrian  civilisation  was  the  same  as  Babylonian, 
though  possibly,  to  judge  by  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  superior  in  art. 
The  Queen  Semiramis  is  entirely  mythical,  but  significant  as  a  type, 
being  renowned  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  conqueror  and  engineer.  The 
original  of  the  name  is  Shammuramat,  meaning  Dove,  and  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  goddess  of  war  and  that  of  beauty.  She  was  believed 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Ninus,  the  divine  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
Theocracy,  and  was  herself  the  deified  promoter  of  his  work  in  war  and 
peace.  [8.  H.  S.] 

DuDcker:  Hist,  of  Antiquity^  bk.  iii.     A.  H.  Sayce :  Ancient  Empires  of 
the  Eastf  ch.  ii. 

SESOSTRIS. 

The  system  of  government  known  as  Theocracy  is  one  in  which  the 
whole  life  of  man  is  regulated  by  the  commands  of  the  gods,  as  expounded 
by  a  hereditary  priesthood  ;  and  in  which  the  duties  thus  sanctioned  are . 
enforced  by  law,  and  rendered  habitual  by  the  hereditary  descent  of  all 
functions.  In  such  a  government  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  rest 
on  the  same  basis.  Religion,  morality,  and  law  are  not  distinguished. 
The  priests  expound  the  law  ;  the  king  enforces  it :  the  priests  sit  in 
the  courts  of  justice  ;  the  king  holds  his  power  as  the  minister  and 
vicegerent  of  the  gods.  Mr.  Mill  therefore  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
assuming  {Aug'tistf.  ConUe  and  Positivism,  p.  109)  that  Comte  would 
limit  Theocracy  to  a  society  in  which  the  ruler  is  a  member  of  the 
priestly  caste,  strictly  so  called.  As  the  Calendar  shows,  he  includes 
under  the  Theocrats  the  kings  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Persia  and  Egypt, 
Mahomet  and  the  khalifs.  A  theocracy,  as  here  understood,  means  a 
society  in  which  the  social  organisation,  temporal  and  spiritual,  rests 
upon  a  common  basb  of  divine  sanction,  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
all  functions  being  more  or  less  completely  developed.  To  Theocracy 
we  owe  the  first  organisation  of  industry,  and  the  first  accumulations  of 
knowledge  ;  but  the  task  of  regulating  society  gave  a  practical  turn  to 
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the  knowledge  of  the  priests,  making  them  "  know  in  order  to  improve  " 
{Fo8,  Pd.  iv.  11).  Essentially  conservative,  the  system  was  well  suited 
to  consecrate  a  life  of  labour,  and  foster  the  rude  beginnings  of  industrial 
skill  Alone  of  theological  systems  it  comprised  the  whole  circle  of 
human  life,  and  therefore  had  Theologism  been  destined  to  endure,  it 
would  have  been  in  this  form  {Fos.  Vol.  ii.  17).  Its  first  germs  may  be 
seen  in  the  priesthoods  of  Astrolatry  (Belus),  and  its  extreme  type  in 
India  (Menu) ;  but  the  Theocracy  which  has  had  the  greatest  effect  on 
Western  civilisation  is  that  of  Egypt. 

The  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  fertilised  by  the  overflow  of  the  river, 
and  easily  defensible,  was  perhaps  the  earliest  seat  of  settled  life  and 
industry.  Here  many  thousand  years  ago  there  arose  a  rich  and  endur- 
ing Theocratic  civilisation.  Like  all  me  greatest  Theocracies,  it  was 
Polytheistic,  but  with  strong  traces  of  primitive  FetichLsm  (see  Intro- 
duction, above),  the  worship  of  ancestors,  of  animals,  and  of  the  heavens, 
though  Astrolatry  had  not  the  same  permanence  as  it  had  on  the  great 
plains  of  Babylon.  The  caste  system  was  less  rigid  than  in  India — 
intermarriage  and  adoption  from  one  caste  to  another  were  not  entirely 
prohibited  ;  but  the  inscriptions  tell  us  of  the  same  office  remaining  in 
one  family  for  twenty-three  generations.  The  strong  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity found  expression  in  enduring  monuments,  and  led  to  a  belief  in 
immortality  ;  and  the  liturgy  of  the  dead,  placed  with  each  corpse,  and 
the  splendid  tombs  erected  by  the  kings,  nave  preserved  for  us  the  life 
and  tnought  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Old  monarchy  had  its  seat  first  at  Memphis,  then  at  Thebes.  It 
was  overthrown  by  nomads  of  the  desert,  ana  for  some  fL\e  centuries 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd  Kings,  who  were  expelled  about 
1650  B.C.  Of  the  more  warlike  dynasties  which  followed,  the  greatest 
was  the  house  of  Ramesis.  Sethos  i.  conquered  Nubia,  and  fought 
against  the  princes  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  his  son  Ramesis  ii.  (d.  about 
1322)  left  his  image  on  the  rocks  of  Phoenicia.  Their  deeds,  greatly 
exaggerated,  have  furnished  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks.  They 
bothleft  many  great  works  as  memorials  :  Sethos  built  the  great  hall  at 
,  Kamac,  the  most  splendid  monument  of  Egyptian  art ;  Ramesis  enlarged 
the  temple  at  Luxor,  and  set  up  the  obelisKs,  one  oif  which  is  now  in 
Pans.  Menephta,  the  son  of  Ramesis,  was  the  Phanioh  of  the  Hebrew 
Exodtut  (ch.  iv.-xiv.).  As  in  all  Theocracies,  the  power  of  the  king 
was  absolute  ;  he  was  the  representative  of  the  gods,  and  in  Egvpt  was 
himself  worshipped  as  a  god.  The  power  of  the  priests  was  exerted  by 
the  force  of  the  traditions  which  they  expounded,  a  force  which  weighed 
as  heavily  on  the  king  as  on  the  poorest  subject  It  was  a  sign  of  the 
decay  of  the  Theocracy  when,  for  a  short  time  after  the  fall  of  the  house 
of  Ramesis,  the  High  Priests  of  Thebes  made  themselves  rulers  in  the 
land.  Hidden  under  the  common  designation  of  the  priestly  colleges, 
the  very  names  of  the  great  priests  have  passed  away,  and  a  great  king 
stands  as  the  type  of  the  Egyptian  Theocracy.  [B.  H.  B.] 

Duncker:  Hist,  of  Antiquity^  bk.  i.  Herodotus,  bk.  ii.  translation  by 
G.  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.,  and  app.  viii.  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  A.  H. 
Sayce :  Ancient  Empires  of  the  Easty  ch.  i.  For  Theocracy,  see  Fos, 
Pol.  iii.  170-210. 
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MENU. 

The  Aryans,  after  they  had  conquered  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  were 
still  a  military  people.  But  when  they  had  spread  to  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  and  the  period  of  conquest  was  at  an  end,  everything 
favoured  the  rise  of  a  Tneocracy,  which  here  reached  its  most  perfect 
type — resting  on  the  acknowledged  supremacv  of  the  priests,  and  a  rigid 
system  of  caste  without  intermarriage  or  adoption.  The  whole  people 
waa  divided  into  four  great  castes,  ultimately  subdivided  :  the  Brah- 
mans,  or  priests ;  the  Kshatryas,  or  warriors,  of  whom  the  King  was 
always  one ;  the  Vaicyas,  formers,  traders,  craftsmen ;  and  the  Sudras, 
or  laoourers.  No  one  could  pass  into  a  caste  higher  than  that  of  his 
birth.  Intermarriage  was  strictly  forbidden ;  those  who  transgressed 
the  rule  lost  their  own  caste,  and  their  children  became  members  of 
impure  castes  to  which  disreputable  functions  were  assigned.  Among 
the  functions  of  the  Brahmans  were  teaching,  sacrificing,  giving  a  con- 
secration to  family  festivals,  and  reciting  the  sacred  poems  to  the  men  of 
their  villages  ;  they  also  held  many  posts  of  civil  admmistration.  Besides 
adherence  to  the  duties  and  customs  of  his  caste,  which  became  more 
onerous  the  higher  it  was,  each  had  his  duties  to  his  ancestors  and  his 
family.  He  could  even  be  expelled  from  his  caste  by  the  displeasure  of 
his  kinsmen. 

The  Aryans  were  already  Polytheists  when  they  descended  from  the 
moimtains  into  India,  and  had  passed  from  Fetichism  to  Polytheism, 
with  no  period  of  systematic  Astrplatry  between  :  hence  their  imbridled 
imagination,  and  little  power  of  scientific  observation,  despite  their  skill 
in  reasoning.  Settled  on  the  Ganges,  the  priests,  to  consecrate  the 
system  of  castes  and  their  own  precedence,  made  Brahma  the  chief  god. 
From  him  the  world  had  emanated,  and  they  themselves  the  first  of  men, 
the  earliest  emanations  being  the  purest.  A  Brahman,  if  pure,  could 
return  to  Brahma  after  death,  but  all  others  had  to  go  through  a  series 
of  transformations,  determined  by  their  conduct,  until  their  purification 
was  complete.  The  changes  of  liife  and  religion  are  well  seen  in  compar- 
ing the  sacred  books  of  India.  The  Vedas,  composed  on  the  Indus,  snow 
strong  traces  of  Fetichism.  In  the  great  epic,  the  MahabJiarcUa^  which 
deals  with  the  wars  among  the  princes  after  the  conquests  on  the  Ganges, 
the  military  spirit  still  prevails.  But  in  the  Books  of  the  Law  we  find 
the  regulations  of  a  society  essentially  peaceful,  conservative,  and  Theo- 
cratic. The  first  and  chief  of  these  books  is  attributed  by  its  authors  to 
Menu,  the  primeval  and  divine  ancestor  of  their  race ;  but  under  that 
name  we  may  honour  rather  the  great  Brahmans  who  drew  up  the  Books 
of  the  Law,  and  organised  the  enduring  civilisation  of  India. 

[S.H.  8.] 

Lattitte  :  Grands  Types  de  VHumaniti :  Manoxu  Dnncker :  Hist,  qf  Anti- 
^»<y,  bk.  V.  For  the  Code  of  Menu,  nee  Manning:  Ancient  and 
Meaiceval  India,  ch.  xv. 
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OTBUS,  b.  599  &a,  cL  529  B.a 

In  the  mountain  vulleys  of  south-western  Iran  dwelt  the  hardy  and 
warlike  tribes  of  the  Persians.  Amon^  them  the  priesthood  had  less 
power  than  among  the  Medes ;  in  fact-,  Persian  Theocracy  was  "  more 
im^mired  than  any  other  by  the  final  pre])onderance  of  warriors  over 
priests"  {Pos.  Pol.  iii.  231).  But  however  «(roat  was  this  preponderanoe, 
under  Polytheism  "  the  Theocratic  peoples  never  became  really  military  " 
{Pof.  Pol.  iii.  206).  The  nations  ot  the  West,  amonp  whom  the  warriors 
attained  supremacy  l)efore  the  rise  of  Theoi-nitic  habits,  were  always  far 
superior  in  war,  as  was  shown  by  the  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
vast  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

The  power  of  Persia  begjin  with  Achemenes,  chief  of  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  tribes,  who  induceti  the  other  six  to  acknowle<i^e  his  leadership  ; 
and,  as  a  dependent  ally,  assisted  the  Medes  in  the  final  overthrow  of 
Assyria.  His  grandson  ( 'Viius  revolted  from  the  Medes,  and  conquered 
their  country  (558).  Attiicked  bv  Crtesus,  kin^  of  Lydia,  he  defeated 
him,  took  Sardis  (540),  and  made  liimself  master  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia.  Finally,  he  conquered  Babylon  (538),  as  well  as  Ph<i^nicia  and  the 
rest  of  Syria,  which  had  fallen  to  the  Babylonians  on  the  overthrow  of 
Assyria.  Unlike  that  of  the  Assyrians,  his  empire  was  well  organised 
and  durable.  Order  was  kept  by  Persian  pirrisons,  while  national  and 
religious  customs  were  respected.  The  subject  provinces  fixed  their  own 
subsidies  :  the  Persians,  as  the  conquering  race,  remained  untaxed.  The 
conquered  princes  were  treated  with  groat  clemency,  but  were  removed 
from  their  old  dominions  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  By  thus  bring- 
ing all  the  nations  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus  under  one  rule, 
Cyrus  prepared  the  way  for  the  conflict  l)etween  East  and  West,  with  its 
great  quickening  of  the  life  of  Greece,  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  of  Rome,  and  for  the  rise  of  Christianity.  He  also  helped  this  by 
allowing  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  begin  rebuilding  the 
Temple.  To  the  Greeks,  (/\tus  was  a  type  of  the  wise  and  humane 
monarch,  the  true  father  of  his  people.  Plato  compares  him  to  Lycurgus, 
and  Cicero  calls  him  the  most  just,  wise,  and  amiaole  of  rulers. 

[8.H.&] 

Duneker:  Hht.  t\f  Antiquity^  ]>k.  viii.  Herodotus:  l>k.  i.j passim  \  bk.  iii. 
89 ;  and  translation  by  G.  liawlinsou,  vol.  i.  app.  viii.  fleeren : 
Mamud  of  Ancient  History,  bk.  ii.  A.  FI.  Sayce  :  Ancient  Empires  of 
the  East  J  ch.  v. 

ZOBOASTER. 

Spning  from  the  same  stock,  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Aryans  of 
Eastern  Iran  was  simUar  to  that  of  the  Aryans  of  the  Indus  ;  but  both 
underwent  great  changes.  On  the  Ganges  there  grew  up  the  jKjrfect 
type  of  Theocracy  (see  "  Menu,"  alwve).  in  Iran,  a  country  of  mountain, 
desert,  and  fertile  valley,  of  striking  contrasts,  and  of  fierce  struggles 
with  a  sterile  environment,  there  arose  the  conception  of  two  opposing 
principles  in  Nature,  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  pure  and  the  impure, 
Oroma'^des  and  Arimanes,  the  god  of  life  and  the  god  of  death.    Every 
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good  action  helped  the  one,  every  evil  action  the  other :  the  soul  of 
every  man,  the  soil  of  every  field,  were  scenes  of  never-ending  battle. 
Those  who  touched  what  was  impure  gave  Arimanes  the  more  power 
over  them.  In  the  Avesta,  the  Zoroastrian  Bible,  of  which  out  of 
twenty-one  books  but  one  and  some  fragments  remain,  a  minute  system 
of  punfication  is  given,  and  long  lists  of  things,  pure  and  impure.  The 
old  gods  remained  as  the  chil(&en  of  Oromasdes,  with  legions  of  spirits, 
good  and  evil.  The  still  older  Fetichism  survived  in  the  reverence  paid 
to  fire,  which  was  accounted  especially  pure. 

This  reformation  is  attributed  to  Zoroaster  [the  name  is  said  to  be 
Aryan  :  Zarathrugtra= Golden  Star],  but  its  date  Ls  uncertain.  He  is 
thou^t  to  have  lived  in  Bactria,  whence  his  doctrines  spread  to  Media 
and  Persia.  The  caste  system  was  never  fully  established  in  Iran, 
though  there  was  a  hereditary  priesthood,  the  Magi  of  the  Medes.  The 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  through  the  Manicha^an  heresy,  had  great  influence 
on  Christianity.  It  endured  in  Persia  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
and  is  still  professed  by  the  Parsees  of  India.  [B.  H.  B.] 

I>uncker:  Bist.  of  AntifpiUy^  bk.  vii.    HerodotUH,  bk.  i.,  translated  by  G. 
RawlinsoD,  app.  v.    A.  H.  Sayce:  Ancient  Empires  of  Vie  Eastj  ch.  v. 


THE  DBUIDS. 

In  the  West  there  were  no  great  valleys  like  those  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates  to  tempt  men  to  a  life  of  settled  industry.  Civili- 
sation arose  much  later,  and  took  a  military  rather  than  a  Theocratic 
form.  In  Greece  and  Rome,  the  priests  early  became  subordinate 
to  the  warriors,  but  in  Gaul,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  campaigns,  the 
priesthood  still  maintained  its  supremacy,  though  no  other  characteristic 
of  Theocracy  was  present.  According  to  Caesar,  the  Druids  were  both 
sacrificers  and  judges,  enforcing  their  decrees  by  excommunication  and 
outlawry.  Human  sacrifices,  mostly  criminals  or  captives  in  war,  were 
offered  at  their  altars.  Once  a  year  a  great  meeting  was  held,  to  which 
men  came  from  all  part«  to  be  judged.  The  Druids  were  exempted  from 
taxes  and  military  service.  They  were  presided  over  by  a  chief,  whose 
election  often  led  to  fierce  contests  :  nor  did  they  constitute  a  caste, 
numbers  of  youths  being  sent  to  them  to  be  trained  and  instructed  in 
their  mysteries  ;  for,  though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  they  pre- 
ferred to  commit  their  learning  to  memory.  But  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  time  of  Caesar  the  institution  was  already  decaying  ;  and  the  military 
life  around,  which  required  in  the  warrior  chiefs  men  strong,  brave,  ready 
of  resource,  and  of  full  age,  was  unfavourable  to  the  hereditary  principle. 
According  to  Tacitus,  Tiberius  suppressed  the  Druids  in  Gaul  because 
of  their  human  sacrifices,  forbidding  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
destroying  their  sacred  groves  ;  yet  they  were  found  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  prophesying  tne  dissolution  of  the  empire.  They  were  still 
stronger  in  Britain.  When  the  Romans  attacked  the  Isle  of  Mona 
(Anglesey),  their  chief  seat,  the  Druids  were  seen  encouraging  the  defen- 
ders, and  pouring  forth  imprecations  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven.   The 
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Druids,  as  the  upholders,  in  however  rude  a  way,  of  religion,  justice,  and 
civil  order,  took  the  first  step  in  fitting  the  Celtic  nations  for  their  great 
future  ;  for  the  Celt«,  disciplined  by  Konie,  and  strengthened  by  union 
with  Saxons,  Franks,  and  Northmen,  were  destined  to  be  among  the 
foremost  leaders  of  Humanity.  [8.  H.  S.] 

Csesar:  Oallic  liar,  vi.  13-16.  Tacitus:  History ^  iv.  54;  Annals,  ziv.  80. 
Martin  :  Hiatoirc  de  France^  bk  ii. 


OSSIAN. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Druids,  some  of  their  functions  fell  to  the 
Bards,  whose  songs  inspired  the  patriotism  of  their  countrymen  bv 
recalling  the  glories  of  the  past  On  the  Western  Coast  of  Scotland, 
there  hngered  the  tradition  of  one  in  particular — Ossian,  the  son  of 
Fingal— a  prince  &mous  for  his  valour,  who,  having  outlived  his  old 
companions,  and  the  son  on  whom  his  hopes  rested,  in  his  blind  and 
lonely  age,  sung  of  the  prowess  of  his  race.  Himianity  has  grown  strong, 
not  by  t-ne  cultivation  of  one  dominant  type  alone,  but  by  SX  the  nations 
of  the  earth  bringing  their  various  contributions  to  the  common  heritage 
of  mankind  ;  and  those  are  well  worthy  of  remembrance  who  keep  alive 
the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  struggling  and  oppressed.     [&  H.  S.] 

For  such  refiiduuni  of  fact  as  may  underlie  the  so-called  Ossianic  poema, 
see  the  discussion  under  Celtic  Litehatitik,  Knnjch  Brit.  v.  811, 
9th  ed. 


BUDDHA. 

Buddha,  son  of  the  raja  of  the  Sakya  cLin,  Siddhartha  Gautama, 
was  bom  at  Kapilavastu  (near  Oudh),  about  b.c.  480.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  given  by  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams  a.**  rKX)  b.c.  and  420  b.c.  The 
old  date  of  his  death,  543  b.c.,  is  now  given  up  by  all  recent  authorities. 
At  nineteen  he  married  a  neijjhbouring  princess,  his  cousin,  who  ten 
years  later  bore  him  a  son.  This  event,  so  £ir  from  binding  him  closer  to 
the  world,  clinched  his  long- wavering  purpose  of  becoming  an  ascetic ; 
for  he  had  early  felt  that  life  is  vanity  and  full  of  muttering,  and  he 
yearned  to  deliver  men  from  the  illusions  and  misery  that  encompassed 
them.  Full  of  this  intense  sympathy  and  high  resolve,  he  secretly  stole 
away,  renouncing  rank,  weidth,  and  family  joys,  and  lH*took  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  philosophy  and  religion.  In  the  seclusion  of  the  jungle 
near  Buddha  Gaya,  for  six  years  he  studied  under  two  learntnl  Brahmans 
the  teneta  of  Hindu  ontolo^  and  ethics,  practising  the  severe  penances 
by  which  devotees  were  believed  to  aci^uirc  superhuman  wisdom  and 
powers.  Then,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  such  exercises,  and  still  keenly 
sensible  of  the  fleeting  unreality  of  all  existence,  he  was  seized  with  a 
temptation  to  return  to  his  home  and  worldly  att'airs.  Throughout  a 
whole  day  he  remained  under  a  Bo  tree  {ficns  religio$a\  wrestling  with 
despair  and  doubt ;  but  at  List  the  light  of  hope  and  certainty  broke  in 
upon  him,  as  he  perceived  that  in  self-conquest  and  universal  loving- 
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kindness  lay  the  true  path  of  salvation  from  suffering.    That  instant  he 
consciously  became  Buddha,  i.e.  enlightened. 

Then,  in  his  thirty-sixth  vear,  he  began  at  Benares  publiclv  to  teach 
his  doctrine.  Regardless  oi  caste,  he  preached  to  high  and  low  alike, 
enrolliDg  his  best  disciples  into  a  monastic  order,  or  society  of  mendi- 
cants, mstinct  from  the  larger  body  of  lay  adherents  or  householders. 
For  forty-four  years  he  travelled  unweariedly  throughout  the  region  of 
the  Mid-Ganges  valley,  dependent  for  his  subsistence  on  alms,  exhorting, 
instructing,  and  counselling  all  who  cared  to  listen.  He  died  peaceful^ 
at  Kusinagara,  eighty  miles  east  of  his  birth-place,  about  b.c.  400,  in  his 
eighty-first  year. 

Ilis  disciples,  well  trained  and  organised,  zealously  continued  his 
worL  The  doctrine  and  rules  of  discipline  were  settled  in  general 
councils ;  the  first,  held  soon  after  his  death ;  the  second,  about  a 
century  later ;  the  third  and  most  important,  about  b.c.  250,  in  the 
reign  of  Asoka.  This  monarch,  the  Constantine  of  Buddhism,  sent  out 
missionaries  in  all  directions.  His  own  son,  Mahinda,  carried  the  new 
teaching  into  Ceylon,  where,  after  having  been  for  ten  generations 
handed  down  onuly,  it  was  for  the  first  time  committed  to  writing  in 
the  three  great  collections  known  as  the  PitaJcas,  containing,  respectively, 
the  rules  of  discipline  of  the  order,  moral  discourses  for  the  taity,  and 
philosophical  disquisitions.  From  Ceylon,  Burma  was  converted  m  the 
fifth  century,  and  Siam  nearly  two  centuries  later.  These  are  the 
countries  where  the  Southern  or  purer  form  of  Buddhism  prevails.  But 
its  most  extensive  conquests  were  made  towards  the  north.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  it  had  become  the  reli^n  of  the  north- 
westerly parts  of  India  ;  and  under  the  patronage  of  Kanishka,  king  of 
Kashmir,  it  spread  into  Afghanistan,  Tartary,  the  Panjab,  Sindh, 
Guzarat,  and  Rajputana.  It  was  adopted  in  China  in  a.d.  62,  by  one  of 
the  Han  emperors,  and  rapidly  spread  throughout  that  populous  realm. 
Under  the  next  great  dynasty,  the  Tang  (618-906),  the  Sutras  and  com- 
mentaries were  translated  into  Chinese.  From  China,  the  religion 
passed  to  Korea  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  from  Korea  over 
to  Japan  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth. 

In  China  it  was  never  able  to  supersede  the  ancient  astrolatry,  though, 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  it  has  profoundly  stimulated  and  influenced 
philosophical  speculation.  And  it  still  combines  with  the  Confucianism 
and  Tao-ism  of  those  populations.  In  Japan  it  soon  absorbed,  and  has 
now  practically  superseded,  the  indigenous  Fetichism.  The  most  abnor- 
mal rorm  of  northern  Buddhism  was  developed  in  Tibet  Introduced  in 
the  seventh  century,  it  was  there  soon  mixed  up  with  the  native  devil- 
worship  and  belief  in  magic.  Perversion  of  doctrine  kept  pace  with  the 
change  of  the  order  into  a  regular  priesthood,  whose  rich  endowments 
and  compact  organisation  made  them  formidable  rivals  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  until,  in  1419,  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  incarnate  representative  of 
deity,  became  sole  temporal  sovereign  as  well  as  head  of  the  Church. 

In  India  itself  Buddhism  declined  steadily  after  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  twelfth,  the  Mohammedan  invasions  swept  away  what  remnants  of 
it,  in  Kashmir  and  Orissa,  victorious  Brahmanism  had  spared. 

In  its  origin  and  purpose,  the  Buddha's  reform  was  only  a  new  develop- 
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ment  of  HinduisiiL  Brahmans  were  amonir  his  first  and  chief  disciples. 
Caste  was  not  interfered  with  outside  the  limits  of  the  order ;  and 
most  of  his  basic  ideas  were  taken  from  preceding  systems  of  philosophy. 
Hence  Buddhism  is  essentially  metaphysical,  not  theological.  It  ignores 
a  Creator,  and  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  a  separate  entity  ;  its 
highest  aim  is  not  immortality,  but  the  complete  extinction  of  conscious 
existence  {Nirvana).  Yet  it  is  the  religion  which,  modified  and  com- 
bined with  other  systems,  has  perhaps  found  most  acceptance  amongst 
men.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  Orientals  find  in  it  not  only  intellectual 
light,  but  spiritual  sustenance  and  lofty  moral  guidance.  It  springs 
from  a  higher  stratum  of  thought  than  the  sky-worship  of  the  Chines^ 
the  Polytheism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  Monotheism  of  Moses  and 
Mohammed. 

It  holds  within  it,  however,  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay,  in  its  absolute 
stand-point,  its  pessimistic  bias,  its  metaphysic^al  notion  of  merit  or 
Karma,  as  the  germinal  cause  of  moral  re-births,  and,  above  all,  in 
omitting  frt)m  its  purview  the  social  organism,  and  its  conse([uent  inability 
to  direct  aright  the  active  powers  of  man.  Yet  its  services  to  humanity 
have  been  immense.  It  has  been  for  centuries  to  Eastern  Asia  all  that 
Christianity  has  been  to  Western  Europe,  elevating  woman,  extinguish- 
ing slavery,  softening  manners,  fostering  art,  and  pointing  out  its  noble 
path  of  the  religious  life  to  all  who  hungered  after  righteousness. 

[J.  C.  H.] 

Bamouf :  Introduction  <l  Vhitttoirt  tin  Ii<uuf<Vtiy,ne  Iitth'en,  1844,  und  Le 
Littus  de  la  bonne  hi,  1852.  Schlagintweit :  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  1868. 
Rhys  DavidH:  Uihbert  Lectures,  1881;  BuddJiism,  1886;  and  other 
works  and  pajiers.  Monier- Williams :  Buddhism,  1888.  Laffitte:  Les 
Orands  Types  de  VHumaniU,  1876. 


FO-HL    Prehistoric  Period. 

Fo-hi  is  the  Western  form  of  the  name  of  Fuh-ue  :  the  supposed 
author  of  the  social  and  political  system  and  first  niler  of  China.  His 
date  belongs  to  some  indefinite  period  anterior  to  the  historical  ej^ochs, 
which  are  usually  thought  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fourth 
century  b.c.  As  the  origin  of  English  institutions  is  mythically  referred 
to  Alfred,  of  the  Roman  to  Numa,  of  the  SjNirtan  to  Lycurgus,  and  of 
the  Jewish  to  Moses,  so  the  C'hinese  historians  referred  Chinese  institu- 
tions to  Fo-hL 

He  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  central  pruviiu  e  of  Honan,  to  have 
reigned  115  years,  and  his  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Chin-Choo.  To  him  is 
attributed  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  se])aration  of  the  people  into 
classes  and  tribes,  the  division  of  time  and  of  seasons,  the  calenaar,  the 
use  of  iron,  of  salt,  of  regular  buildings,  and  the  pnvctice  of  fishing  and 
hunting.  His  successor,  Chen-Noimg,  the  supposed  second  king,  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  plough,  and  to  be  the  autnor  of  regular  agriculture. 
This  may  represent  the  passage  of  Chinese  civilisation  from  a  nomad  to 
a  sedentary  condition.  Fo-hi,  though  long  anterior  to  the  invention  of 
writing,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  use  of  a  circular  diagram  called 
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Pa  K(ytiay  in  which  certain  ideas  could  be  indicated  graphically.  Here 
he  represents  the  unknown  founders  of  the  oldest  of  a&  existing  forms  of 
civilisation.  [F.  H.] 

P.  Laffitte  :  Oeneral  View  of  Chinese  Civilisation,  1860,  transl.  by  J.  Carey 
Hall,  1887. 


LAO-TSE,  b.  604  B.C. 

Lao-tsze  was  bom,  ac.  604,  in  a  small  village  of  what  is  now  the 
department  of  Kwy-te-foo,  in  the  province  of  Honan.  The  district  then 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Chou.  The  site  of  his  birth-place  is  still 
pointed  out,  and  a  temple  is  built  there  in  his  honour.  Of  the  details 
of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  archives  at  the  king's  court  Ultimatelv  he  gave  up  this 
post,  and  lived  in  complete  retirement.  We  are  told  that  he  received  on 
one  occasion  a  visit  from  Confucius,  who  was  much  his  junior,  and  that 
he  reproached  him  for  troubling  himself  too  much  with  the  bustle  and 
worrv  of  the  world.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
But  he  left  behind  him  the  result  of  his  meditations  in  a  treatise  entitled 
The  Book  of  the  Way^  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Chinese  Classics. 

He  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  one  of  the  three  religions  of 
China — that  which  bears  the  name  of  his  book — Tfio-ism  ;  and  a  plentiful 
growth  of  legend  and  ceremonial  has  gathered  round  his  name.  But  he 
himself  made  no  claims  of  this  kind.  His  book,  which  has  been  carefully 
edited  and  translated  by  Stanislas  Julien,  is  a  series  of  thoughts  dwelling, 
in  varied  and  emphatic  language,  on  self-effacement  and  abnegation  as 
the  sole  way  of  life.  By  freedom  from  desire,  we  reach  the  goal  By 
having  nothing,  we  obtain  all  things.  Heaven  and  earth  are  not  for 
themselves ;  therefore  they  endure.  The  wise  man  takes  the  lowest 
place,  has  no  self-interest  to  serve  ;  therefore  he  overcomes.  He  is  like 
water  that  sinks  to  the  lowest  level,  and  gives  way  to  everything,  and 
thus  carries  all  before  it  The  sage  makes  himself  all  things  to  all  men ; 
he  treats  evil  and  good  alike  ;  his  vengeance  for  injury  is  kindness. 

The  word  "Quietism''  sums  up  the  teaching  of  L&o-tse.  When 
Buddhism  penetrated  into  China  many  years  afrerwards,  we  find  his 
followers  making  common  cause  with  Uie  followers  of  Buddha  against 
the  more  practical  teaching  of  Confucius.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Lao-Teh' King f  translated  by  Stanislas  Julien,  1842.    And  see  Article  Lao- 
tsze,  by  Dr.  Legge,  in  Encycl.  Brit.,  9th  edit.,  vol.  xv. 


MENOIUS,  b.  371  B.C.,  d.  288  B.C. 

Mencius,  the  Latinised  fonn  of  Mano-tsze,  was  bom  in  the  state  of 
Tsow,  within  what  is  now  the  province  of  Shantung,  about  371  b.c. 
Like  Confucius,  he  owed  much  to  the  training  and  influence  of  an 
admirable  mother,  some  of  whose  sayings  have  been  recorded.  When 
she  found  her  son  hesitating  as  to  a  necessary  change  of  residence  out  of 
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ooDftiderntion  for  her  old  a^,  she  remarked  :  ^^  It  does  not  belong  to  a 
wonuin  to  determine  anything  of  herself ;  she  is  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  three  obediences.  When  young  she  obeys  her  parents ;  when 
married  her  husband ;  when  a  widow  her  son.  You  are  in  ripe  age, 
I  am  old.  Do  as  your  sense  of  right  guides  you.  I  will  act  by  the  rule 
which  belongs  to  me." 

Of  the  life  of  Mencius  but  few  details  are  recorded.  We  know  only 
that,  in  the  century  that  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Confucius,  his 
disciples  had  nmltiplied  so  as  to  1)ecome  a  power  in  the  land,  fulfilling  in 
many  ways  the  functions  of  a  priesthood  ;  counselling,  restraining,  main- 
taining ancient  tradition  and  ceremonial  Mencius  was  foremost  among 
these.  We  hear  of  him  at  the  courts  of  many  of  the  feudal  States,  over 
which  the  Chow  dynasty  still  retained  its  nominal  sway,  maintaining 
his  position  as  an  independent  counsellor,  and  expounding  with  remark- 
able boldness  the  Chmese  theory  of  government  "The  people,"  he 
asserted,  "  are  the  most  important  element  in  the  State  ;  next  to  them 
are  the  spirits  of  the  land  and  the  grain ;  the  ruler  weighs  lightest  in 
the  scale.'' 

Very  striking  are  his  comments  on  the  early  history  of  China,  in  which 
succession  to  empire  was  regulated  not  so  much  by  birth  as  by  the  will 
of  Heaven.  Heaven  declar^  its  will  by  no  audible  voice,  but  by  human 
actions  and  by  great  events.  "Yao  proposed  Shun  to  Heaven,  and 
Heaven  accepted  him.  He  ordered  him  to  perform  the  rites  of  sacrifice  ; 
and  his  sacnfices  were  well  pleasing  to  the  powers.  He  made  him  the 
chief  minister  of  State,  and  State  affairs  were  well-ordered  :  all  were  at 
peace  and  satisfied.  Thus  Heaven  gave  him  the  empire,  and  the  people 
also  gave  it.  When  Yao  died,  the  great  vassals  came,  not  to  the  son  of 
Yao,  but  to  Shun.  Those  who  had  law-suits  went  to  Shun.  The  poets 
sang  not  the  deeds  of  the  son  of  Yao,  but  of  Shun.  Therefore  said  I 
that  this  was  the  work  of  Heaven.  For  it  was  said  of  old,  The  Heaven 
sees,  but  sees  through  the  eyes  of  my  people  ;  it  hears,  but  hears  through 
the  ears  of  my  pNeople." 

Even  tyrannicide  might  be  on  occasion  lawful  The  prince  of  Thsi 
itske<l  Mencius,  "  Is  it  tnie  that  Cheou-sin  (the  last  king  of  the  second 
dynasty)  wa,s  put  to  death  by  Wou-wan^ ?"  "So  it  is  recorde<l,"  replied 
Mencius.  "  Has  then  a  minister  the  right  to  dethrone  or  slay  a  prince  V* 
"  He,"  repliefl  Mencius,  "  who  conmiits  an  outnige  on  humanity  is  a 
bandit ;  he  who  defies  justice  is  a  tyrant.  Such  men  we  l(X)k  on  as 
reprolmte  and  outcast  It  wjvs  a  reprohite  outciist  calleil  Cheou-sin,  and 
no  prince,  that  Wou-wang  slew."  It  is  said  that  lineal  descendant*  of 
Mencius  still  live  in  his  native  province.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Pauthier:  Llvres  micris  de  la  Chint.     See  also  "England  and  China,"  iu 
International  Potict/f  2d  ed.,  pp.  272-4. 

THE  THEOOBATS  OF  THIBET. 

Lamaism,  which  is  a  system  partly  religious,  partly  political,  is  a 
modified  outgrowth  of  Buddhism,  prevalent  in  Thibet'  and  Mon^lia^ 
It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  primitive  Buddhism  as  the  Catholicism 
of  the  twelfth  century  stood  to  primitive  Christianity.     Buddhism 
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originally  rejected  all  kind  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  ;  but,  ultimately, 
one  was  developed  which  still  subsists  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam. 
In  Thibet  (or  Tibet,  as  Orientalists  now  write  it),  the  indigenous  religion, 
called  Bon,  was  a  rude  form  of  Fetichism  and  Animism.  In  632  A.D., 
about  the  time  of  Mohammed's  death,  a  certain  Srong  Tsan  Gampo,  king 
of  Thibet,  introduced  Buddhism  from  India  as  a  civilising  religion.  He 
became  the  Alfred  of  Thibet,  the  national  ideal  of  a  typical  king.  He 
spent  a  long  reign  in  the  building  of  reservoirs,  brieves,  can^  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  establishment  of  colleges 
and  schools,  and  the  inculcation  of  virtue. 

Buddhism,  however,  in  a  simple  form  did  not  thrive  in  Thibet ;  and, 
about  a  century  later,  another  king  sent  to  India  for  religious  teachers  ; 
and  ultimately  a  new  theocracy,  on  a  Buddhist  basis,  was  established — 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  which  was  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  When  Jengkiz  Khan  conquered 
Thibet,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Lamaism  entered  the  great 
Mongol  empire,  and  by  Kubla  Khan  (Khubilai,  1259-1294),  it  was 
formally  established.  Lamaism  became  a  strict  theocracy,  when  Kubla 
gave  the  Lamistic  prelates  the  practical  sovereignty  over  the  country, 
much  as  Charles  the  Great  established  the  Papacy.  From  the  thirteenth 
century  onwards,  Lamaism  developed  as  an  Eastern  analogue  of  Catholi- 
cism, luiving  its  Popes,  hierarchy,  monasteries,  religious  orders,  ceremonials, 
the  celibacy  of  its  priests,  confession,  fasting,  worship  of  saints,  and 
external  acts  of  devotion.  It  differed,  however,  in  that  Lamaism  (or 
Lamism,  as  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  writes  it)  exercised  an  almost  un- 
qualified temporal  sovereignty  such  as  the  Papacy  never  possessed 
except  at  certain  times  and  over  very  limited  districts. 

The  Hindu  idea  of  Avatar  took  the  form,  in  Thibet,  of  an  incarnation 
of  the  Buddha  in  a  succession  of  living  persons,  by  a  spiritual  descent  into 
their  bodies,  not  by  re-birth  and  their  natural  birth  and  growth  ;  much 
as  Apis,  in  the  Egyptian  system,  descended  into  living  bnites.  The 
two  highest  incarnations  of  Buddha  are  first,  the  Dalai  Lama,  that  is,  the 
^^  Ocean  Lama,"  at  Lhassa,  the  metropolitan  city,  and  the  Tashi  Lama,  at 
Tashi  Lunpo,  the  second  metropolis.  They  are  children,  constantly  re- 
selected,  wno  are  maintained  in  a  condition  of  monastic  seclusion  and 
imperial  pomp,  treated  with  religious  veneration,  but  wholly  powerless, 
and,  it  is  said,  destined  to  earlv  and  secret  death.  In  their  names,  and 
under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  abbots  of  the 
great  monasteries  exercise  the  whole  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty. 

The  monastic  system  has  been  developed  in  Thibet  on  a  vast  scale  ;  it 
has  a  magnificence,  and  is  endowed  with  a  power,  of  which  Europe  hardly 
presents  any  example.  The  elaborate  ceremonial,  the  strange  ritualism, 
the  royal  endowments,  and  the  undisputed  authority  of  the  hierarchy  in 
Thibet,  have  been  described  in  many  modem  travels.  Although  the 
history  and  creed  of  the  system  are  still  somewhat  obscure,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  complete  scheme  of  a  theocracy,  almost  pure  in  type, 
whilst  debased  in  substance,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  world. 

[F.H.] 

Sir  M.  Monier-WilliamR :   Buddhism,  ch.  xi.-xv.    Article  Tibet:  Kncyd, 
Brit,  vol.  xxiii.,  9th  ed. 
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THE  THEOOBATS  OF  JAPAN. 

Under  this  name  are  recorded  the  founders  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  reinarkiible  types  of  Oriental  civilisiition,  that  eHtablished  in  the 
Japanese  islands  many  centuries  Ixjfore  our  era,  of  which,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  we  have  witnessed  the  rapid  and  complete  transforma- 
tion. Down  to  the  time,  about  1860,  when  Japan  began  to  adopt  much 
of  Western  ci^^lisation,  the  islands  had  for  nearly  twenty -five  centuries 
possessed  a  theocratic  system,  which,  though  not  so  ancient  as  that  of  the 
Chinese,  and  partly  adopted  from  China,  and  though  not  so  rigid  as  that 
of  Thibet,  was  a  well-marked  type  of  theocratic  rule,  the  whole  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  being  vested  in  a  single  person,  himself  endowed 
with  a  divine  ancestrj'  and  attributes. 

This  collective  authority  in  Japan  centres  in  the  Mikado,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  heaven-bom  descenciant  of  Zin-mu,  the  real  or  mythical 
founder  of  Japanese  civilisation,  in  the  seventh  century  ac.  There  are 
still  in  Japiin  three  co-ordinate  religions,  easily  combining  with  each 
other,  and  not  very  definitely  distinguished — bintoism,  Confucianism, 
and  Buddhism.  They  have  aifected  Japan  in  the  historical  order  here 
stated  ;  but  all  of  them  have  undergone  great  modifications  and  decay  ; 
none  of  them  now  seems  to  inspire  either  definite  convictions  or  positive 
enthusiasm  ;  and  Sintoism,  in  a  fluid  form,  seems  to  be  now  the  more 
really  influential  belief,  as  it  is  certainly  the  oldest 

SintoLsm  is  evidently  a  modification  of  a  primitive  Fetichism,  or 
worship  of  Nature,  in  the  form  principally  of  Astrolatry,  but  also  with 
definitely  polytheistic  characters.  It  never  crystallised  into  the  massive 
and  organic  type  of  Fetichism  that  was  established  in  China.  And  it 
was  always  ready  to  accept  modification  from  theological  or  metaphysical 
systems.  Under  this  Sintoo  religion,  the  origins  of  Japanese  govern- 
ment, centring  in  a  deified  Mikado,  were  traced  back  to  Zin-mu  in  the 
seventh  century  b.c.,  who  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Sun- 
deity.     His  lineal  descendants  all  the  Mikados  are  supposed  to  be. 

Japan  was  evidently  conquered  by  Chinese  sovereigns  in  the  immediate 
centuries  b.c.  ;  and  Confucianism  was  then  introduced,  modifying  and 
mingling  with  Sintoism.  In  the  sixth  century  a.d..  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  Japan  ;  and,  for  many  centuries,  it  became  the  dominant 
religion,  though  much  modified  by,  and  also  modifying,  the  aboriginal 
Jintoism.  All  three  religions  alike  contributed  to  consoli(Late  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authority  of  the  Mikado.  The  old  cLm-system  of 
Sapan  developed  an  eLil>orate  feudalism  curiously  like  to  that  of  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  centur}%  And  the  Sintoo  ])riests  elaborateil  a  cere- 
monial form  of  theocmoy,  which  is  a  rather  inorgimic  and  inferior  mode 
of  the  Chinese  Fetichist  ritual.  Its  shrines  were  simple  wooilen  buildings, 
evidently  of  a  type  arising  out  of  Sun-worship,  and  arranged  for  fowls  to 
announce  the  first  rising  of  the  orb  of  day.  It  had  an  elaborate  system 
of  festivals,  holidays,  ceremonials,  worship,  and  pilgrimages  to  the 
tombs  of  venenited  and  deified  ]>ersons.  It  had  no  images,  but  a  highly- 
developed  type  of  hero-worship  and  worship  of  dead  ancestors. 

As  religions,  both  Sintoism  and  Buddhism  have  long  been  deaiyinjyr, 
and  have  now  lost  all  social  and  moral  efficacv.     But  the  centre  or  basis 
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of  both  creeds,  the  autocracy  of  the  Mikado,  has  given  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  still  continues,  amidst  the  revohition  of  Japan,  to  give 
striking  proofs  of  its  vitality.  The  break-up  of  the  feudalism,  and  the 
indifference  to  the  old  religions  which  we  now  witness,  make  it  difficult 
to  realise  the  original  theocracy  of  Japan,  as  it  existed  before  the  impact 
of  Western  civilisation.  The  most  valuable  record  of  it  that  we  possess  is 
to  be  found  in  the  travels  of  the  German  Kaempfer  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (1690).  [F.  H.] 

Kaempfer :  History  of  Japariy  Engl,  transl.,  1727,  bk.  ii.  cap.  1, 2,  8,  bk.  ill. 
cap.  3.  Sir  C.  Cookson :  in  Intematumal  Policy^  in  the  first  edition 
only  (1866),  essay  on  Japan. 


MANOO-OAPAO. 

Manco-capac  is  the  supposed  founder  of  the  aboriginal  civilisation 
found  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro  on  the  conquest  in  1527.  As  the 
civil  and  spiritual  system  of  old  China  was  referred  to  Fo-hi,  that  of 
Japan  to  Zin-mu,  so  was  that  of  old  Peru  referred  to  Manco-capac,  who 
is  perhaps  less  remote  and  mythical  than  either.  According  to  the 
native  tradition,  about  four  or  five  centuries  before  the  Spanish  conquest, 
two  divine  beings  appeared  in  the  region  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  the 
southern  table-land  of  Peru.  They  were  known  as  Manco-Capac,  and 
his  sister  and  wife.  Mama  Ocello.  They  were  themselves  children  of  the 
Sun,  the  great  parent  of  mankind,  who  had  sent  them  on  earth  to  found 
civil  society,  and  to  teach  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  They  advanced 
along  the  highlands  until  they  founded  the  city  of  Cuzco,  in  a  high  valley, 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  Manco-Capac 
taught  men  the  art  of  agriculture,  the  use  of  canals  and  irrigation,  and 
the  art  of  building  ;  whilst  Mama  Ocello  taught  her  own  sex  the  art  of 
weaving  and  spinning,  and  of  household  economy. 

Their  successors,  Uie  sacred  Incas,  who  were  at  once  absolute  sovereigns 
and  supreme  pontiffs,  maintained  a  fixed  and  peaceful  community  in 
happiness  and  industry,  until  the  arrival  of  the  conquerors.  The  son  of 
one  of  these,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  himself  on  the  mother's  side  of  the 
race  of  the  Incas,  has  described  the  society  they  found  and  destroyed.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient,  highly  developed,  and  almost  perfect 
type  of  pure  theocracy — the  whole  material  and  spiritual  authority  being 
vested  in  a  royal  race  of  divine  character  and  origin,  believed  to  be  the 
descendant  and  vicegerent  on  earth  of  the  Sun-god.  hica  signifies 
king ;  Capac,  great ;  and  Mamay  mother.  The  theocracy  of  the  Incas 
must  be  compared  with  the  Egyptian,  in  its  vast  extent  and  antiquity, 
its  highly  artificial  system,  the  profound  peace  it  secured,  and  in  its  re- 
markable development  of  industrial  skill  and  art. 

The  civil  organisation  of  the  empire  extended,  it  is  thought,  over 
500,000  s(|uare  miles,  and  gives  proof  of  immense  power  and  perman- 
ence. They  could  construct  magnificent  public  roads ;  one,  from  Quito  to 
Cuzco,  being  1300  miles  in  length.  They  were  sufficiently  advanced  in 
engineering  to  move  and  place  enormous  blocks  and  monoliths ;  their 
temples  and  public  buildings  were  on  a  vast  scale,  and  their  arts  exhibited 
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both  skill  and  wealth.  The  social  organisation  was  complex  and  rigid, 
on  the  system  of  Egyptian  castes.  The  masses  were  in  servitude,  care- 
fully distributed  in  tithings  and  hundreds  ;  the  privileged  classes  of  the 
royal  race  were  ordered  in  a  species  of  feudal  hierarchy,  with  gradations 
of  wealth  and  power  ;  but  they  were  held  in  strict  subonlination  to  the 
deified  sovereign  and  pontiff,  the  reigning  Inca.  The  religious  system 
was  an  elaborate  and  beautifully  organised  Astrohitrj',  the  principal  deity 
being  the  sun,  wha  occupied  the  same  place  as  "  He-aven  *'  in  the  Chinese 
Fetichism  ;  then  came  tne  moon,  the  evening  star,  thunder,  and  the  rain- 
bow, the  earth,  air,  mounttiins,  and  rivers.  All  of  them  had  temples ; 
the  principal  temple  of  the  sun  at  Cuzco  being  a  mass  of  gold,  and 
magnificently  ornamented.  The  Peruvian  religion  accepted  a  future  state 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  had  some  metaphysical  elements 
of  an  assumed  Supreme  Being  and  Creator  ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  religion 
must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  developed  Astrolatry.  The  sacrifices  were 
of  grain,  fruits,  and  animals  ;  human  sacrifices  being  strictly  suppressed. 
The  social  system  was  strictly  communistic,  no  private  property  being 
recognised,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  life  was  rigidly  ordered.  One  cw 
its  peculiarities  was  a  State  system  of  rewards  as  well  as  punishments. 

It  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  all-pervaiding  despotism 
of  a  permanent  theocracy  of  which  we  have  full  and  authentic  history. 
It  has  been  described  in  detail  by  W.  H.  Prescott,  from  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  Spanish  historians,  mainly  that  of  Garcihisso,  himself  proud 
of  being  an  Inca.  All  historians  agree  that  this  vast  and  elaborate 
despotism  was  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  native  i)opulation,  that  it 
secured  them  profound  peace,  and  received  their  unbounded  devotion. 

[P.H.] 

Prescott :  Conqwst  of  Pmi^  bk.  i. 


TAMEHAMEHA. 

The  Hawaian,  or  Sandwich  Islands,  named  from  Hawaii,  formerly 
called  Owhyhee,  the  largest  of  the  group,  cover  6677  si^uare  miles.  They 
form  a  cluster  of  eight  inhabit^  islancw  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  in  N.  hit.  20®,  about  half  way  between  North  America  and  Asia. 
They  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  and  are  described  in  his 
Third  Voyage^  bks.  iii.  and  vi.  He  found  the  natives,  who  call  them- 
selves Kanaka,  and  belong  to  the  same  family  of  nations  lus  the  New 
Zealanders,  with  a  state  of  civilisation  relatively  more  advanced  than 
that  of  other  islanders,  and  with  a  complex  civil  and  religious  organisa- 
tion. They  were  divided  into  three  orders,  the  temponil  power  of  the 
superior  chiefs  being  absolute.  Their  religion  was  a  stereotyped  form  of 
animal  and  nature  worship,  with  elaborate  ceremonials  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  and  the  practices  of  human  siicrifices.  After  the  discovery  by 
Cu])tain  Cook,  who  was  killed  at  Hawaii,  the  islands  were  frequently 
visited  by  traders  from  EuroiK?  and  from  America,  and  some  intercourse 
with  civilised  nations  began. 

Kamehamkiia  was  the  chief  of  Hawaii,  in  succession  to  the  chief  in 
power  at  the  date  of  Cook's  death.    In  1 792  he  obtained  a  sailing  vessel. 
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and  ten  years  later  he  hod  collected  a  fleet  of  twenty  bidoU  ahifg.  He 
eDcouisged  the  settlement  of  traders  and  misrionariea,  and  placed  hia 
kingdom  under  the  [irotectioD  of  En^and.  He  extended  his  rule  over 
the  other  islands,  and  laboured  with  great  abilitj  and  success  to  intro- 
duce Western  civilisation,  commerce,  and  modem  institutions.  He 
died  at  a  great  age  in  1819,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
sovereigns  of  hia  race  and  name.  Hawaii  ia  now  a  regukrly  civilised 
community,  witb  a  constitution  on  the  European  type,  a  population  of 
about  60,000,  half  of  whom  only  are  of  native  race,  a  revenue  of  three 
million  dollaia,  and  a  trade  of  twelve  million  dollars.  Kamehameha  ia 
an  int«restiDg  example,  in  recent  times,  of  the  autocratic  ruler  who 
raises  up  a  rude  Feticbist  people  into  a  civilised  community,  though  it 
must  be  feared  that  the  ungovernable  commercialism  of  the  West  will 
have  ere  long  supplanted  the  aboriginal  society  and  race.  [F.  E.] 

Cook:  Third  Voyage.   Slateman's  Year  Book :  ffatcaii.    Msnley  Hopkins : 
Biitars  ilf  ^atmii. 

OOHTUOinS,  K  661 8.0.,  d.  478  B.a 
Confucius,  the  I^tin  form  given  by  Jesuit  missionaries  to  Kvna  Fu 
Tbew,  was  bom  near  the  town  of  Yen-chow,  in  what  is  now  the  province 
of  Shan-tung.  His  fitther,  Shuh  Leang  Heih,  died  when  Confucius  was 
three  years  old.  He  had  tieen  an  officii  of  some  rank  and  a  soldier  of 
distinguished  courage.    It  was  long  remembered  that,  at  the  siege- of 


Peih  Yang  in  562,  having  forced  his  wav  through  the  gate  with  a 
followers  who  were  being  overwhelmed  bv  numbers,  he  held  the  , 
cullis  up  by  sheer  strength  till  they  maae  their  escape  good.    At  the 


B  of  seventy  he  married  his  second  wife,  Cbtng-Tsae,  the  mother  of 
donfucius.  To  her  wiae  counsels  the  son  owed  much  ;  ani  at  her  death 
he  honoured  her  with  three  years  of  mourning,  first  preparing  a  burial 
mound  with  revival  of  all  ancient  cites,  under  whicn  nis  father's  re- 
mains were  alao  entombed.  He  was  now  twenty-three  years  old  ;  but 
he  had  married  four  years  previously,  and  his  public  life  had  long  since 
begun.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  bad  held  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  the  com-market,  subaequentlv  that  of  public  lands.  At  twenty-two, 
we  hear  of  him  first  as  a  teacher.  What  he  taught  is  uncertain  ;  but 
attention  and  intelligence  were  firmly  exacted  from  his  pupils.  "  When," 
he  said,  "  I  have  presented  one  side  of  a  subject  to  a  pupil,  and  he  cannot 
from  it  learn  the  other  three,  I  do  not  repeat  my  lesson."  We  uiay 
believe  that  the  months  of  seclusion  following  hia  mother's  death  were 
spent  in  preparation  for  hia  life's  work. 

China,  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  occupied  less  thnn  a  sixth  of  its 
present  area.  Its  inhabitants  bod  established  themselves  in  the  valley  of 
the  northern  river  in  districts  partly  corresponding  to  the  present  pro- 
vinces of  Honan,  Shensi,  and  Shantung.  Of  the  great  southern  river  an 
yet  nothing  was  known.  For  two  thousand  years  some  settled  social 
State  hod  existed  here,  interrupted  occasionally  by  long  periods  of  decay 
and  anarchy.  One  of  these  periods  was  now  prerailing.  The  dynasty  of 
Chow,  established  near  Honaa  five  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Confucius, 
had  long  been  enfeebled,  and  the  kingdom  was  parcelled  out  among 
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contending  feudatories.  But  with  political  movementti  Confucius  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  His  purpose  was  to  effect  a  moral  change  by  reviving 
all  that  wa.s  worth  preservdng  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  nation  ; 
to  rekindle  the  sense  of  duty  to  man,  and  of  reverence  for  the  higher 
powers  that  controlled  man's  life.  A  large  part  of  his  work  consisted  in 
gathering  these  traditions  together,  and  in  putting  them  into  the  shape 
in  which  they  now  stand.  He  said  of  himself  always  that  "he  was 
a  transmitter  and  not  a  maker,  believing  in  and  loving  the  ancients." 

Unlike  the  course  of  intellectual  gn)wth  in  other  peoples,  the 
primitive  Fetichism  of  China  had  never  passed  into  Polytheism.  Super- 
natural agencies  did  not  assume,  as  in  Greece,  India,  and  elsewhere,  a 
human  shape,  but  remained  in  intimate  union  with  the  visible  objects 
which  they  pervaded.  There  were  spirits  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  of  the 
winds  and  forests,  of  the  earth  and  the  skv.  But  of  these  unseen 
forces  no  visible  images  were  ever  formed.  Tlie  universal  institution  of 
ancestral  worship  wiis  more  deeply  rooted,  and  was  carried  further  than 
by  any  other  i)eople.  And  over  all  other  powers  was  the  vast  control- 
ling influence  of  the  revolving  Heaven,  supreme  object  of  reverence.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  Confucius  to  mould  these  institutions  and  beliefe  to 
an  ethical  purpose  ;  to  show  how,  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years  of 
national  history,  reverent  obedience  to  moral  law  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  due  rites  had  been  followed  by  the  favour  of  these  unseen  powers 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  disobedience  and  transgression  by  signs  of  their 
wrath,  and,  these  being  neglected,  by  decay  and  downfall  How  far  in 
all  this  he  was  the  mere  transcriber  of  primaeval  wisdom,  how  for 
he  read  into  the  ancient  records  which  he  compiled  and  arranged  the 
highest  inspirations  of  his  soul,  cannot  certainly  be  known.  Enough 
that,  but  for  him,  the  Bible  of  the  Chinese  would  have  been  un- 
written.        ^ 

Hardly  second  in  importance  to  his  chronicles  of  the  kings,  was  hb 
collection  of  sacred  poems.  Many  of  these  are  of  great  beiiuty,  telling 
of  ancestral  sacrifice — of  simple  village  feasts  in  which  thanks  were 
offered  to  the  spirits  of  the  earth  who  made  the  young  com  grow,  and 
ripened  the  harvest;— of  the  struggles  of  a  young  ruler  to  follow  the 
thorny  piith  of  duty.    Simple  words  like  these  are  to  be  found  in  them  : 

**  With  reverence  I  will  go  Nor  notices  men's  way  : 

Where  duty's  path  U  plain  :  There  in  the  Btarlit  sky 

Heaven  will  I  clearly  know;  It  round  about  us  moves  : 

Its  favour  to  retain  Inspecting  all  we  do, 

Is  hard.    Let  roe  not  say,  #  And  daily  disapproves 

Heaven  is  remote  on  high  What  is  not  just  and  true." 

Much  of  the  life  of  Confucius  was  spent  as  a  thinker,  historian, 
teacher,  monilist,  passing  from  one  of  the  small  feudal  States  to  another, 
and  fonning  a  school  of  disciples,  penetrated  like  himself  with  the  desire 
to  revive  and  perpetuate  a  higher  ethiad  standard.  But  he  was  no 
recluse  :  and  was  ready  to  put  principle  in  pnvctice  when  occasion 
offered.  In  the  five  years,  500-496  b.c.,  he  held  office  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  town  of  Chung-foo,  in  the  dukedom  of  Loo.  Under  his  adminis- 
tnition  stringent  ordinances  were  made  as  to  sexual  relations,  as  to 
public  and  private  expenditure,  and  as  to  burial  rites.     It  is  said  that, 
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before  taking  office,  he  insiated  on  the  execution  of  the  uniuBt  minuteT 
who  bad  preceded  him.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  a  marvellous  reforma- 
tion of  justice  and  public  order  took  place  under  his  rule.  Envy  and 
court  intrigue  drove  nim  from  power,  and  the  next  thirteen  yeara  were 
spent  in  homeless  wandering  from  one  State  to  another,  often  in  much 
tribulation  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  failure  and  unattained  ideal.  In 
4H3  B.C.,  he  was  retailed  by  his  prince,  and  under  hid  protection  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  were  sjCDt  in  completing  hia  task  of  arranging 
ancient  records.  He  died  in  478.  The  worship  of  his  memory  b^an 
forthwith,  and  has  remained  to  the  present  day  aa  the  chief  binding  and 
directing  influence  of  Chincae  polity. 

The  direct  teaching  of  Confuoiua  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  treatise* 
compiled  by  his  immediate  diaciplea  From  theae  we  gather  how  real 
and  potent  was  the  synthesis  founded  on  the  belief  in  spiritual  agencies 
bidden  in  the  world  and  encompassing  uian's  life.  "  Vast  and  deep,"  he 
said,  "  are  the  subtle  powers  of  Heaven  and  F^artb  ;  they  are  one  with  the 
substance  of  things  and  cannot  be  separated.  There  are  oceans  of  subtle 
intelligence  above  and  about  us  on  every  side."  In  the  work  entitled 
Tht  Great  Study,  the  object  is  defined  as  being  "  to  develop  the  luminous 
principle  of  Reason  which  we  have  received  from  Heaven ;  l«  renew  men ; 
to  set  perfection  before  n«  aa  the  great  purpose  of  life.  The  princes  of 
old  strove  to  govern  their  kingdoms  well  ;  with  this  aim  they  endeavoured 
to  order  their  families  rightly  :  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they  sought  first 
to  reform  themselves,  to  render  their  souls  upright,  and  their  purposes 
sincere.  From  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  duty  ia  the  same  for  all  : 
iielf-reformation,  self- improvement,"  "  Men  who  have  reached  sovereign 
perfection  can  leach  others  how  to  obey  the  law  of  Heaven  :  con  under- 
stand the  natures  of  all  living  things,  and  lead  them  t«  fulfil  the  law  of 
their  being.  Thus  they  form  as  it  were  a  third  power  between  the 
Heaven  and  Earth."  Going  into  detail,  he  lays  down  6ve  heads  of 
uuitual  obligation  between  men  :  nine  rules  for  their  wise  goremment ; 
all  springing  from  one  great  principle,  the  law  of  Heaven,  of  Perfection. 
In  plainer  languoj^e,  his  principal  disciple  summed  upthe  doctrine  of  the 
Master  thua  ;  "  Have  an  upright  heart :  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
or  again  :  "  There  is  one  word  which  is  in  itself  enough  ns  the  guide  of 
life  :  What  we  would  should  not  be  done  to  us,  let  us  not  do  to  others." 

[J.  H.  K] 

l«ffitt«  :  7x1  C'Aine.  PvAhier  :  Liireasacrli  lUlaCliine.  Leege:  Chintse 
CVaMiM,  vol.  i.,  1869.    InltmiHionat  Poiic!/,2iidt<i.,  "Chinn." 

ABTtAWAW    Bepated  d&te,  20th  centniy  b.c. 

The  story  of  AnRAiiAsr,  as  told  in  the  book  of  Geixfitie,  is  bricHy  as 
follows.  The  son  of  Terah,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  patriarchal  chiefii, 
who  had  lived  since  the  deluge  in  the  lands  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  he  came  with  his  father  from  the  city  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
Haran.  Thence,  guided  by  the  voice  of  God,  he  passed  with  his  flocks 
and  herds  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  which  it  was  foretold  to  him  that 
his  posterity  should  dwelL  He  set  up  shrines  in  Sichem,  Bethel,  Hebron, 
and  elsewhere  ;  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  king  of  E^pt ;  and 
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maintained  his  power  as  a  patriarchal  chief  among  the  many  nomad 
tribes  that  held  Uie  regions  between  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

He  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Jehovah,  who  in  visions  of  the 
night,  by  voices,  and  by  mysterious  messengers  revealed  to  him  the 
coming  greatness  of  his  race.  At  the  call  of  Jehovah  he  showed  himself 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac.  "  He  believed  in  the  Lord,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness"  :  words  of 
which  momentous  use  was  made  afterwards  by  St.  Paul.  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  to  have  been  buried  at 
Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah,  where  his  tomb  is  still 
shown.  From  his  wife  Sarah  came  Isaac  and  the  Hebrew  tribe  :  from 
Hagar  came  Ishmael  and  the  Arabian  branch  of  the  Semite  family  :  from 
a  third  wife,  Keturah,  sprang  other  tribes. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  scholars,  that  the  name  of  Abraham  indi- 
cates "  progenitor  of  tribes  "  ;  and  that  he  must  be  looked  on  rather  as 
an  eponymous  hero  than  as  an  historical  personage.  Obviously  the 
stories  of  Genesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  same  test  as  we  apply  to  the 
early  legends  of  Greece,  Rome,  or  Britain.  It  would  seem  that  at  some 
time,  between  the  8th  and  6th  centuries  B.a,  when  alphabetic  writing 
came  into  gradual  use,  the  early  legends  of  this  tribe,  which  we  now  know 
to  be,  many  of  them,  of  Assyrian  or  Acadian  origin,  were  put  together 
by  the  prophets  of  Judea.  It  was  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  writers  of 
the  Pentateuch,  consciously  or  unconsciously  pursued,  to  intertwine  with 
these  early  traditions  the  ethical  conceptions  of  their  own  time,  and  thus 
to  speak  with  the  voice  of  the  past  It  would  therefore  be  fruitless  to 
inquire  how  far  the  facts  recorded  of  Abraham  are  historical.  Historical 
or  legendary,  he  stands  out  for  us  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  theocratic 
types  ;  a  governor  of  men  in  primitive  pastoral  times  who  held  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  pow^er  over  them  :  who  was  their  priest  no  less  than 
their  king.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Kiienen :  Religion  of  Israef^  vol.  1.     Pos,  Pof,  iv.  128. 

JOSEPH.    Reputed  date,  17th  century  B.C. 

Of  the  tale  of  Joseph,  told  in  the  last  thirtoen  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Genesis^  with  the  touches  of  nature  that  make  the  world  kin  through  the 
furthest  ages,  it  is  not  needful  to  say  much  here.  The  son  of  Jacob,  sold 
by  his  brethren  to  slave  merchants,  is  brought  to  Egj'pt^  and  there 
through  good  and  evil  report  rises,  alike  through  his  spiritual  insight  as  a 
dream-interpreter  and  as  a  practical  statesman,  to  the  highest  ofiices  of 
State.  For  "  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants,  Can  we  fina  such  a  one  as 
this  is,  a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  ia '?  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  dis- 
creet and  wise  as  thou  art :  thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  according 
unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled.  .  .  .  And  he  made  him  ruler 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt" 

It  is  said  of  him  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,  from 
whom  were  bom  two  sons  that  gave  their  name  to  the  tribes  of  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim.    He  buried  his  f&ther,  embalmed  in  Egyptian  wise,  in 
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Abraham's  tomb  at  Machpelah.  He  himself  was  baried  in  Egypt,  where 
his  descendants  continued  to  multiply  till  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is  not 
needful  to  criticise  this  ancient  Hebrew  tale,  which  holds  an  abiding 
place  among  the  legends  of  the  world.  Whatever  its  historic  truth,  the 
story  of  Joseph,  apart  from  its  dramatic  beauty,  serves  to  commemorate, 
though  indirectly  and  imperfectly,  the  ancient  theocracy  of  Egypt 

[J.  H.  &] 

SAMXTEL,  12t]i  century  B.c. 

Samuel  was  the  son  of  Elkanah,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  His  mother 
Hannah,  being  long  childless,  had  prayed  for  a  son  at  her  yearly  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tribal  god  at  Shiloh,  and  the  birth  of  Samuel  followed.  The 
child  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  shrine  then  administered  by  the 
priest  Eli  and  his  sons.  The  worship  was  barbaric  and  disorderly,  and 
m  accordance  with  the  system  on  whicn,  three  centuries  later,  the  mstory 
of  the  nation  was  written,  it  is  described  as  degenerate  from  a  former 
state  of  purity.  What  traces  may  have  survived  of  higher  moral  tradi- 
tions from  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  sources,  marking  out  Israel  from  Moab, 
Ammon,  and  other  surrounding  tribes,  must  remain  uncertain.  In  any 
case,  through  the  long  period  corresponding  to  the  book  of  Judges^  we 
find  a  list  of  rulers,  Gideon,  Samson,  Jephthah,  and  others,  who  arose 
from  time  to  time  as  the  champions  of  the  tribe,  continuing  the  traditions 
of  the  great  deliverer  who  had  saved  it  in  far-ofif  times  from  Egyptian 
bondage.  Of  these  men  it  is  said  that  they  jud^d  Israel  They  led 
the  tnbe  in  battle  :  they  were  filled  with  the  spuit  of  the  tribal  god  : 
thev  presided  over  the  rude  worship  at  his  shrines.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  Samuel  was  one  of  these.  He  delivered  his  tribe  from  the 
Philistines,  who  had  seized  their  sacred  fetich,  the  sym])ol  of  national 
unity.  Then,  when  peace  was  restored,  he  judged  Israel,  passing  in  turn 
from  one  to  another  of  the  shrines  of  the  god  (1  Sam,  viiL  16).  His 
priestly  power  was  hereditary  :  his  sons  succeeded  him.  But  long  before 
his  death,  the  struggle,  almost  inevitable  in  theocracy,  between  priestly 
and  military  rule,  had  come  to  a  head.  A  king  who  snould  lead  them  to 
battle  was  called  for  ;  and  Samuel  was  content  to  consecrate  his  office  : 
reserving  to  himself  the  power,  should  it  seem  fit,  of  superseding  Saul  by 
David. 

Samuel  was  more  than  a  priest-king  :  he  was  also  a  seer  or  prophet. 
We  hear  in  his  time,  and  henceforth,  of  companies  of  men  who,  under  the 
influence  of  music,  were  stirred  to  mystical  exaltation,  and  uttered 
sayings  which  were  listened  to  as  divine  (1  Sam.  x.  6.)  Among  these 
were  some  who  severed  themselves  from  the  rest,  led  lonely  ascetic  lives, 
and  spoke  with  oracular  voice  in  times  of  national  danger.  Such  a  man 
wa.s  Elijah  the  Tishbite  :  and  it  would  seem  that  after  the  struggle 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy,  Samuel  led  a  fife 
of  this  kind  in  the  village  of  Ramah,  where  he  died.  We  may  thus  think 
of  him  as  one  of  the  earliest  movers  in  the  mighty  moral  change  which, 
through  a  long  series  of  successors  in  times  to  come,  was  to  transform  the 
tribal  god  of  an  obscure  province  into  a  God  of  righteousness. 

[J.  H.  &] 
Kuenen:  Religion  of  Imud^  vol.  1. 
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SOLOMON,  11th  century  B.C. 

Solomon  was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  the  wife  whom  he  had 
treacherously  seized  from  Uriah.  At  David's  death,  Bathsheba  as  his 
principal  queen  rettiined  sufficient  influence  to  seizure  her  son's  suooea- 
sion,  thouf(h  not  till  after  a  fierce  stru^«;le,  hardly  avoidable  in  poly- 
^mous  monarchies,  with  the  son  of  another  wife,  and  the  slaughter  of  his 
following.  Solomon  confinned  and  extended  the  conquests  of  his  father, 
and  raised  the  Hebrew  monarchy  to  its  hiLfhest  level.  On  the  south  he 
was  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter 
became  his  prinoiiml  wife.  Northward  his  kingdom  reachetl  the  king- 
dom of  Tyre.  He  levied  tribut4*  on  the  surrounding  tribtv  with  whom 
Israel  had  so  long  strivi»n  \\  Kinfjtt  ix.  2<>).  Ships  were  built  on  the 
Red  Sea,  that  trade<l  to  the  wist  and  south  and  brought  in  stores  of 
gold,  jewels,  and  iv(»rv.  With  Eg>'pt  also  there  was  thriving  trade.  It 
seeme<lJfor  a  time  as  though  the  Hebrew  momiR-hy  was  to  become  one  of 
the  great  jwwei-s  of  the  Alediteminean. 

Solomon  built  a  shrine  to  the  tribal  god,  which,  though  not  comparable 
in  size  and  splendour  to  those  of  Assyria  and  Egj'pt,  was  yet  magnificent 
by  contrast  with  the  rude  earthworks  where  Isrjiel  had  hitherto  been 
content  to  worship.  Seven  years  was  this  temple  in  building.  At  its 
dedication  Solomon,  as  king-priest,  presided.  A  long  pniyer  is  said  to 
have  been  delivered  by  him  in  a  spirit  of  pure  Theistic  devotion,  full  of 
reference  to  the  future  destiny  of  Israel  and  to  the  time  when  all  nations 
of  the  world  should  Iww  before  Isniel's  go*!  (1  Kinfjs  viii.  47,  et<!.) 
This  i)rayer  is  of  far  later  date,  when  the  worship  of  Jahveh  had  under- 
gone deep  spiritual  change.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  sculpture  of 
animals  and  ])lants,  so  stringently  forbidilon  by  Judaic  monotheism, 
abounded  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;  and  that  hanl  by  the  shrine  of 
Jahveh  were  erected  shrines  of  C'hemosh,  Mnlech,  and  Ashtoroth,  gods 
of  rival  or  subject  trilies. 

Solomon  was  regarded  by  his  nation  as  the  ^^-isest  of  men  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful  of  kings.  How  far  tlu-  well-known  love-song,  or  the 
compilation  of  national  proverbs  that  besirs  his  name,  is  attributable  to 
his  time  or  to  a  Liter  century,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inciuire.  Solomon 
remains  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  familiar  types  of  the  tneocratic  king  ; 
the  wise  ruler,  the  organiser  of  national  worsnip.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Kuenen  :  Relighm  of  Israel ^  vol.  i.     I*08.  /*(•/.  iv,  128. 


DAVID,  11th  century  b.c. 

David  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  markeil  out  from 
his  brethren  in  early  youth  by  Sanuiel,  the  prophet-judge  of  Israel,  as 
one  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  Jahveh  had  fallen.  Endowed  with  the  gifts 
of  music  and  song,  he  was  brought  into  King  Saul's  ])resence  to  soothe  his 
fits  of  morbid  anger  or  sadness  :  be(rame  his  annour-bearer,  defied  and 
overthrew  the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  nuvrried  the  king's  daughter, 
and  at  hist  became  his  riviiL     Many  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
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I  amomt  th. 

reof  Adallam 
or  the  atraoghold  of  Engedi. 

When  Sau]  peruhed  in  battle,  David  after  a  long  struggle  was  accepted 
as  king  of  Israel  His  capture  of  the  Jebusite  citadel  on  Mount  Zion 
gave  to  his  natjoo  the  fixed  centre  that  was  to  become  one  of  the  sacred 
cities  of  the  world.  Here,  it  is  recorded,  he  reigned  thirty-three 
years.  Being  henceforth  the  centra  of  the  tribes,  it  became  of  necessity 
the  principal  shiine  of  their  god.  An  altaf  was  built  there :  the  ark, 
with  its  sacred  contents,  whatever  these  mi|;ht  be,  was  placed  there. 
But  of  organised  Levitical  ritual,  tm  set  forth  in  the  books  attributed  to 
Moses,  there  was  yet  no  trace.  David  was  the  cherished  hero  of  the 
Hebrew  race  ;  the  founder  of  the  nation's  military  XKiwer,  the  natioDal 
bard  also,  sharing  to  the  ftill  his  countrymen's  fierce  passions,  strong 
affections,  and  moods  of  mystic  endtation.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  most  of  the  religious  songs  tltat  bear  hia  name  belong  to  a  time  far 
later,  when  the  influence  of  the  prophets  had  slowly  eatab&shed  a  morel 
discipline,  contraating  utterly  with  the  wild  and  bwless  passions  that 
swayed  the  house  of  David.  [J.  H.  K] 

ISAIAH,  abt  770-700  B.a  and  600-630  &0. 

The  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  Isaiab  are  the  work  of  at  least 
two  writers,  one  of  whom,  the  son  of  Arooz,  lived  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  centurr  S.C. ;  another,  who 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  towards  me  close  of  the  exile, 
sang  of  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  of  the  glowing  hopes 
of  Hebrew  restoration. 

From  the  b^ifinning  of  the  eighth  eentuy,  we  have  the  first  entirely 
authentic  records  of  the  remarkable  series  of^men  who  protested  against 
the  rude  fetichiatic  cult  of  tlie  tribal  god,  spoke  slightingly  of  burnt 
offerings  and  feast  days  as  contrasted  with  acts  of  justice  and  mercy,  and 
thus  drew  a  sharp  line  of  separation  between  themselves  and  surround- 
ing  tribes.  In  this  outburst  of  intense  ethical  fervour  no  voice  was  more 
potent  than  that  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz.  Of  the  details  of  his  life 
we  know  only  that  he  lived  in  Judah  from  the  reign  of  Azariah 
to  that  of  Hezekiah.  We  bear  of  him  as  going  for  three  years  half- 
clad  and  barefoot  {Itaiah,  ch.  ii.)  and  hia  life  throughout  was  pro- 
bably that  of  an  ascetic :  but  of  one  who  razed  with  intense  interest 
at  the  course  of  public  events.  The  two  mi^ty  monarchiea  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  by  which  Israel  was  threatened  on  either  side,  were  in 
deadly  rivalry.  Is^ah  had  a  vision  of  his  nation  as  the  link  of  union 
between  them  (Iiaiah,'  oh.  lix.  24),  But  this  vision  was  rudely  dis- 
pelled. The  two  divisions  of  the  nation  were  in  constant  conflict  In 
7S0  B.C.  Shalmaneser  of  Assyria  destroyed  the  northern  kingdom  ;  the 
ten  clans  composing  it  were  carried  mto  exile,  and  disappear  from 
history.  A  fewyears  later  a  similar  onslaught  was  made  on  Jerusale:u. 
Isaiah  inspired  ^ng  Hezekiali  to  firm  resistance  ;  and  the  invaders  were 
destroyed  by  pestuence.  Isaiah's  influence  was  now  at  its  height 
Hezekiah,  at  his  instigation,  suppressed  the  worship  of  all  other  ^>ds 
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than  that  of  Israel,  and  abolished  all  shrines  of  Israel's  god  but  that  of 
JeriiMilem.  The  refonn  was  followed  by  a  long  reaction  under  Mn'nMnfrh, 
and  by  a  new  and  complete  reform  under  Josiah.  Then  came  tilt 
destruction  of  Jenisalem  (600  b.c.)  and  the  lon^  captivity  in  Babylon. 

At  its  close,  when  Cyrus  of  Persia  was  restoring  the  exiles,  the  great 
poet  araso  by  whom  the  hiter  chapters  of  the  l)ook  known  to  us  as 
T»iiiih  were  written.  By  this  time  the  religious  transformation  of  Isimel 
had  1>een  accomplished.  Jahveh  had  lHHK>me  far  more  than  a  tribal  god. 
He  was  the  God  of  righteousness  destined  in  some  unknown  future  to 
sway  the  world.  In  the  glowing  fervour  and  pathos  of  the  second 
Isaiah,  Hebrew  poetry  reiic)ied  its  highest  level.  His  touching  allusioii 
to  a  servant  of  Jahveh  (whether,  as  some  think,  Jeremiah  or  an  ideal 
portrait),  who  was  despised  and  rejecteii  of  men,  and  suffered  for  his 
nation's  sin,  was  applied  by  the  Catholic  CTiurch  to  the  person  of  its 
Founder,  and  remains  for  ever  true  of  the  Martyrs  of  Humanity. 

[J.  H.  K] 

Kuencn:  Reiigiori  of  Israel,  vol.  ii. 


ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  d.  abt.  AD.  30. 

Jouy  THE  Baptist  was  amonc  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  prophets 
who  during  a  thousand  years  haa  from  time  to  time  arisen  in  IsraeL 
Through  their  efforts  the  transformation  from  tribal  Fetichism  to  Mono- 
theism had  been  gradually  brought  about,  and  the  Jewish  Theocracy 
tirmly  established.  For  Uie  vehement  protest  and  indignant  scorn  of 
the  earlier  prophets  there  was  hencefoith  no  place ;  religious  fervour 
found  an  issue  m  the  contemplative  poems  known  to  us  as  the  Psalmi. 
prompt,  however,  to  burst  into  combative  zeal  when  the  sucoesson  of 
Alexander  sought  to  impose  the  worship  of  Hellenic  ^ods.  The  time 
came  at  length  when  the  crust  of  traditions  and  hypocrisy  rendered  tha 
routine  of  Jewish  ordinances  intolerably  oppressive.  Into  such  a  time 
the  prophet  John  was  bom.  We  hear  of  him  as  an  eremite,  clothed  in 
camePs  nair,  with  a  leathern  girdle  round  his  loins,  living  on  the  wild 
produce  of  the  desert  lands  east  of  Jordan.  From  the  villages  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  even  from  Jerusalem,  crowds  flocked  to  nis  fervid 
preaching.  They  were  bapti2ed,  thejr  confessed  their  sins,  and  were 
exhorted  to  repent  and  to  lead  a  new  life. 

John  was  looked  upon  as  a  successor  of  the  ancient  prophets,  Isaiah 
and  ElijaL  He  became  a  power  in  the  land,  holding  his  own  in  high 
places,  and  fearlessly  condemning  Herod  the  king  for  adulterous  inter- 
course with  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  This  led  to  his  imprisonment  and 
death. 

John  did  no  miracles.  Like  St  Paul  in  after  years,  he  looked  on  hia 
work  as  wholly  subordinate  to  that  of  another,  who  yet,  for  the  very 
reason  of  his  claims,  not  merely  to  miraculous  powers,  but  to  divinity 
itself,  is  not  named  here  among  the  prophets  of  Israel.  [J.  H.  B.] 


HABOUN-AL-RASOHID 


HABOUN-AL-BASOHID  {Barin^-Ittuhii),  b.  762  A.D.,  d.  808. 

Haritn  (Aaron,  the  Jast),  the  most  celebnted  of  the  Arabum  khalib, 
fifth  of  the  AbboMid  dynasty,  which  deacended  from  Abbas,  the  uncle 
of  the  Prophet,  was  the  second  son  of  Mehdi,  the  third  kholif  of  his 
family,  and  the  terror  of  Constantinople,  then  onder  the  Enmreea  Irene. 
Hanin  b^^an  his  career  of  antis  againat  the  empire  aa  a  youth.  In  786, 
at  the  age  of  94,  he  mounted  the  throne  of  his  &ther  and  brother,  and 
placed  power  in  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Barmecides, 
makiDg  Yahya  ben  Ehalid  his  grand  vizier.  He  vigorously  organised  the 
defence  of  his  kingdom  on  the  side  of  the  empire,  and  on  the  east  he 
eKt«nded  its  frontier  to  Cabnl  and  across  the  Oxos.  But  in  the  year 
803,  the  hhalif,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  or  passion,  extirpated  with  relentless 
cruelty  the  &mily  of  Barmecide,  whom  all  the  Arabians  praise  for  ability 
and  genero^ty.  In  the  same  year  Harun  commenced  a  series  of  cam- 
paigns against  the  emperor  at  Constantino]}Ie,  and  he  overran  Asia 
Minor  at  the  head  of  300,000  men,  inflicting  a  long  succession  of 
humiliations  on  Nicephorus.  Turning  his  arms  against  Khorassan,  he 
was  seized  with  illness,  and  died  A.D.  808,  aged  47,  after  a  reign  of 

Harun  was  famous  as  a  soldier,  as  the  most  magnificent,  of  kha1i&, 
and  as  a  devoted  son  of  Islam.  Nine  times  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  ;  eight  times  he  invaded  the  empire  ;  and  he  carried  to  ita  highest 
point  the  fiime  and  splendour  of  the  court  of  Baghdad.  Mansur,  ibe 
grandfitther  of  Harun,  had  surrounded  himself  with  learned  men,  poets, 
artistB,  and  philosophers,  who  preeerved  the  learning  of  Greece,  and  kept 
alive  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  and  Euc1i£  Harun  reaped  uie 
glory  of  this  patronage  of  letters.  AlUiough  not  himself  the  best  or  the 
greatest  of  his  race,  the  Arabian  histories  are  &I1  of  tales  of  his  magnifi- 
cence, generosity,  culture,  and  public  spirit  He  was  a  ^leat  builder, 
and  a  patron  of  ait,  poetry,  and  science  ;  and  this,  combmed  with  the 
fame  of  those  who  adorned  his  reign,  has  made  him  Ute  hero  of  3%a 
jiroiian  Night*.  His  injustice  to  the  noble  Barmecides,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much,  has  not  extinguished  his  character  for  chivalrouB 
magnanimity  and  courtesy.  The  West  was  delighted  by  a  splendid 
embassy  wHch  he  sent,  in  SOI,  to  Charles  the  Great,  on  his  assumption 
of  the  imperial  dignitv,  offering  a  tent,  a  clock,  an  elephant,  ana  the 
keys  of  the  Holy  Sepuldire. 

Harun  was  the  moat  widely  known  of  the  earlier  successors  of  the 
Prophet— his  empre  stretching  from  Egypt  to  the  Indus ;  bis  rule 
being  equally  &mous  in  arms,  in  art,  in  learning,  and  in  eplendour. 
With  Abdaliahman  of  Spain,  he  is  singled  out  alone  of  the  khalib  to 
represent  the  Musulman  Empire  of  the  East,  by  reason  of  the  reaction  on 
the  West  of  the  Arabian  culture  which  flourished  in  their  reigns,  and  of 
the  interest  they  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  Middle  Age. 

Tp.H.] 

Oibbm :  Dtdiiu  ami  Fall,  ch.  Ili.    Pm,  Pol.  iiL  404. 


86  ABDAL-RAHMAN  III.  [Thtocratic 


ABDAIrRAHMAN  HL,  b.  891  AD.,  d.  96L 

Abdal-rahman  III.  was  the  eighth  sovereign  of  the  Omayyad 
dynasty,  which  founded  a  royal  house  in  Southern  Spain  (822-1031), 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Omayyads  in  Asia  by  the  Abbassidk  Abdal- 
rahman,  in  912,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Abdallah,  at  the  age  of  21, 
as  sovereign  of  CTordova ;  and  at  once  gave  proof  of  his  powers  in  peace 
and  in  war.  He  was  pressed  by  the  Fatimite  Musubnans  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  Christians  on  the  north ;  but  in  a  long  series  of  succesafiu 
wars  he  established  his  undisputed  rule  over  the  south  of  Spain.  Except 
Leon  and  Catalonia,  all  Spain  bowed  to  Abdal-rahinan,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Khalif.  After  nearly  30  years  of  unbroken  success,  he  met 
with  reverses,  and  was  again  hard  pressed  by  the  indomitable  amiies  of 
Leon,  and  in  a  domestic  conspiracy  he  had  oeen  compelled  to  order  the 
execution  of  his  own  son.  With  unremitting  efforts  and  heroic  spirit  he 
maintained  his  kingdom  in  full  power  and  splendour,  and  died,  in  961, 
at  the  age  of  70,  after  a  reign  of  49  years. 

Abdal-rahman  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  the  Omawad  mien 
of  Spain,  and  his  long  reign  was  a  period  of  wonderfiil  brilliancy  and 
success.  He  secured  for  Andalusia  a  great  epoch  of  order  and  pro- 
sperity :  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  arts,  and  sciences  flourished. 
He  had  a  superb  navy,  and  a  large  and  disciplined  army.  He  developed 
conunerce  in  the  Mediterranean  so  greatly  that  the  port  duties  formed 
the  principal  part  of  his  revenue.  His  capital  Cordova  had  500,000 
inhabitants,  3,000  mosques,  and  113,000  houses.  He  was  himself  a  great 
builder  of  cities ;  and  at  the  height  of  his  power  he  is  said  to  nave 
amassed  in  his  treasury  no  less  than  20  millions  of  gold  pieces.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  Roman  Emperor  from  Constantinople  were  struck 
with  the  profusion  of  art,  wealth,  and  power  which  the  khalif  displayed, 
and  Christian  princes  acknowledged  his  great  qualities  and  services  to 
civilisation. 

That  which  is  his  great  distinction,  and  the  ground  of  the  place  that 
he  holds  in  the  week  of  Mahomet,  is  the  energy  with  which  he  promoted 
science,  literature,  art,  and  industry.  The  Charlemagne  of  Cordova,  with 
inexhaustible  activity,  himself  mastered  each  branch  of  science  personally, 
and  devoted  himself  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  physical  knowledge  of 
the  heavens.  He  founded  the  first  school  of  medicine  in  Spain,  whic^ 
was  long  the  centre  of  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Much 
of  the  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  t^e  ancient 
world  was  preserved  in  the  Arab  University  of  Cordova  [see  Averrhoet^ 
under  Ancient  Scunct]  ;  and  its  great  protector,  Abdal-rahman  iii.,  was 
not  only  at  the  head  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world  during  the  tenth 
century,  but  he  and  the  culture  he  typifies  exerted  a  powerful  reaction 
on  the  whole  progress  of  Western  thought.  [F.  H.] 

Dozy :  Mustdmans  in  Spain^  bk.  ill.    Gibbon :  Decline  and  Fall,  cb.  lit 
Fo8.  Pol.  iiL  404. 
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MoHAJWAD,  called  in  Western  languages  Mahomet,  was  the  son  of 
Abdallab,  the  son  of  Abd  al  Mottolib,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  which 
for  two  ceDtuciea  had  been  dominant  in  Mecca.  No  central  apyem' 
ment  had  been  set  up  iJiiough  tbe  vast  Arabian  Peninsula.  Various 
tribes,  partly  nomad,  partly  sedentary,  held  sway  through  ill-defined 
districts  ;  a  certain  unity  was  maintained  b^  language,  by  community  of 
custom,  by  mercantile  and  religious  pilgrimages.  There  were  many 
local  shrines  in  which  stoue-worship  and  Btar-worship  were  practised, 
uid  here  and  there  divine  powers  were  represented  in  human  shape. 
None  was  so  sacred  as  that  of  Mecca,  where  three  goddesses  were  wor- 
shipped, the  central  object  of  adoration  being  a  black  stone  built  into  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  temple  walL     This  shrine,  to  which  yearly  pilgrim- 

ges  were  made  from  all  parts  of  Arabia,  was  hallowed  by  traditions  of 
ebrew  origin.  Abraham  was  regarded  as  ita  founder  :  and  here  Hagar 
toot  refuge  with  Ishmael  when  dnven  forth.  Jews  were  settled  in  many 
of  the  towns,  and  had  told  the  slory  of  their  nation :  and  Christianity  had 
been  heard  of  also,  not  merely  in  its  d^raded  Syrian  type,  but  through 
anchorites  who  led  ascetic  lives  here  and  there  in  desert  places. 

Mahomet's  father  died  before  the  child  was  bom :  and  his  mother 
Amina  while  he  was  yet  a  child.  Abu  Talib,  his  bther's  brother,  took 
charge  of  him  and  set  him  to  tend  his  flocks.  He  was  already  mariced 
from  his  fellows  by  abstinence  from  coarse  pleasures,  and  by  unstmed 
loyalty ;  Al  Amin,  the  &ithful,  was  his  name.  When  26,  he  became 
the  travelling  ^nt  for  KhadiiE^  a  rich  widow.  Though  fifteen  yeais 
older  than  himself,  she  became  his  wife.  Her  unfailing  trust  supported 
him  through  the  fierce  inward  struggles  that  went  on  before  his  mission 
was  declared,  and  she  was  the  first  of  his  disciples.  Many  years  passed 
before  there  was  any  open  breach  with  the  customs  of  his  tribe.  When 
the  temple  at  Mecca,  after  destruction  by  a  flood,  was  rebuilt  and  it  was 
necessary  to  replace  the  sacred  stone,  Mahomet  was  chosen  for  the  task, 
which  be  performed  with  chatacteristic  insight  into  character  so  that 
each  division  of  tbe  tribe  might  share  the  honour.  He  was  now  thirty- 
five  yean  old,  of  lithe  figure,  broad -chested,  broad-browed,  with  restless 
fiery  eyes.  It  was  noticed  that  he  withdrew  himself  often  to  a  lonely 
cave  outside  the  ciW,  and  remained  there  for  hours  and  days  wrapt  in 
intense  thought.  The  work  of  his  life  was  here  revealed  to  him  in 
flashes  of  j^ophecy  scorching  as  the  bolts  of  heaven,  whitening  the  Imr 
and  for  the  time  paralysing  tbe  strength.  The  tribes  around  him  were  to 
be  lifted  above  their  lawless  life  of  pillage,  infanticide,  and  lust  by 
unveiling  the  presence  of  an  all-powerful  God  who  ju^ed  the  earth,  and 
who  sent  Mahomet,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  prophets,  to  brijig  all  nations 
to  Islam,  the  perfect  surrender  of  the  will  to  Goil. 

Khadiia  was  his  first  convert.  Zaid,  his  foithfnl  servant  and  adopted 
son,  with  his  wife  Baraka,  who  had  once  been  Mahomet's  nurse  ;  All  his 
young  cousin,  also  adopted  as  a  son  ;  Bilal,  the  Abyssinian  slave  ;  Abu 
Bakr,  a  rich  merchant,  Mahomet's  dearest  friend  and  first  successor, — 
these  formed  the  first  group  of  disciples,  which  in  the  course  of  three 
years  had  increased  to  about  forty  souls.    Mahomet  now  occupied  a 
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house  opposite  the  Eaaba,  and  preached  openly  to  the  city,  denoundng 
the  worship  of  &lse  gods.  Persecution  began.  His  uncle,  urged  by  the 
Eoreish,  strove  to  silence  him.  ^'  If  they  brought  me,"  said  Mahomet, 
^*  the  sun  to  my  right  hand  and  the  moon  to  my  left,  to  force  me  from 
my  work,  I  would  not  leave  it  till  the  Lord  had  made  my  cause  good,  or 
till  I  perished  ! "  And  his  uncle,  who  still  clung  to  the  old  faith,  replied, 
"  Depart  in  wace  ;  for  I  will  not  in  any  wise  give  thee  up."  Then  Hamzai 
another  uncle,  joined  him,  and  at  last  Omar,  hitherto  the  fiercest  of  perse- 
cutors. Yet  success  was  slow  till,  in  the  great  pilgrimage  of  620,  a  few 
citizens  of  Medina  declared  acceptance  of  his  faith,  and  swore  allegiance. 
The  words  of  their  covenant  are  significant.  "  We  will  worship  none 
but  the  one  God  ;  we  will  not  steal,  neither  will  we  commit  adultery,  nor 
kill  our  children.  We  will  not  slander  in  any  wise ;  neither  will  we 
disobey  the  Prophet  in  anything  that  is  right."  The  faith  spread  rapidly 
in  Medina ;  a  city  far  neiirer  thim  Mecca  to  the  scene  of  the  great 
struggle  now  proceeding  between  the  Persian  and  Roman  empires.  The 
timenad  come  when  the  new  faith  was  to  prepare  for  inter\'ention  in 
those  world-events.  The  first  step  was  to  add  |)olitical  to  religious  force 
by  uniting  the  Arabian  tril)es  round  Medina  as  the  centre  of  government, 
while  retiiining  Mecca  as  the  sacred  city,  the  centre  of  faith,  the  point 
towards  which  every  pious  Musulmtm  should  look  while  engaged  in 
prayer.  The  Ilejira  (flight  to  Medina),  Jime  622,  is  rightly  reckoned  as 
the  Mohammedan  Era. 

The  remaining  years  of  Mahomet's  life  were  spent  in  organising  his 
politico-religious  power  throughout  Arabiiv.  His  whole  theocratic 
system,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  is  embodied  in  the  Koran,  which 
remains  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  basis  of  Mohammedan  law.  A 
long  series  of  fierce  struggles  with  Jewish  and  idolatrous  tribes  remained 
before  the  work  was  fully  done.  In  Januarv  630,  he  entered  Mecca  at 
the  head  of  a  vast  and  irresistible  anny.  I'he  siinctity  of  the  ancient 
shrine  was  maintained,  but  all  traces  of  idolatrous  ritual  were  swept 
away.  In  March  his  farewell  pilgrimage  was  made,  and  his  last  charge 
spoken  to  the  vast  multitude  :  **  Your  lives  and  ]>ropertv  are  wicred  and 
inviolable  among  you.  Treat  your  women  well,  for  tliey  are  in  your 
hands,  and  iye  have  taken  them  on  the  security  of  (iod.  See  that  ye 
feed  your  slaves  with  such  food  as  ye  Ciit^  and  clothe  them  with  the  stuff 
ye  wear.  Know  that  every  Moslem  is  the  brother  of  every  other.  All 
of  you  are  equal.  Ye  are  one  brotherhood.  I  have  fulfilled  my  mission. 
I  have  left  amongst  you  a  plain  command,  the  book  of  God,  and 
manifest  ordinances,  the  which  if  ye  hold  fast  ye  shall  never  go  astray." 
A  visit  was  jmid  to  his  mother's  tomb,  over  which  he  wept  bitterly 
because  the  Lord  did  not  permit  him  to  pray  for  her  salvation.  Then 
he  returned  to  Medina,  where  two  years  after^'ards  he  died  and  was 
buried,  June  632.  Abu  Bakr,  his  friend,  succeeded  to  the  spiritual  and 
political  headship.  Four  years  l)efore  his  death,  Mahomet  had  issued  his 
appeal  to  Heracfius  of  Constantinople,  to  Chosroes  of  Persia,  and  to  the 
rulers  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  warning  them  to  accept  the  tnie  fiedth. 
Within  ten  years  from  Mahomet's  death,  that  faith  had  prevailed  through 
Syria,  Persia,  Egypt.  Before  the  century  ha<l  closed,  it  had  spread  through 
Northern  AMca,  and  was  threatening  Western  Europe.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Life  of  Mahotnet :  Sprenger^s  and  Muir's.    Pos,  Pol,  iii.  397,  iv.  440-442. 
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A  FTEB  the  Theocracies  which  firat  arganisedjthc  elements  of  civiliuation 
■**■  comes  AsciENT  Posray,  which  embodied  the  germs  of  progTessive 
evolution.  The  social  and  moral  iiifluence  of  Poetry  in  the  ancient  world 
was  greater  than  it  has  been  since,  or  perhaps  evi^r  can  be  again.  At  tlie 
epocE  of  the  first  emancipation  of  mankind  ^m  tlie  immovable  order  of 
the  Theocrucies,  an  emancipation  which  naturally  began  in  the  coasta  and 
islands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  there  appeared  a  succession  of  poets  who 
transfigured  the  religion,  the  morality,  the  patriotism,  and  the  art  of  the 
races  struggling  into  a  new  and  free  life.  Tney  hod  no  other  teaching,  no 
writings,  no  organised  priesthood,  no  intellectual  or  artistic  guides,  but 
the  poeU.  As  elsewhere,  poetry  in  Greece  came  long  before  prose.  The 
supreme  poet  appeared.  He  systematised  their  theology ;  ^ve  them 
ideals  of  heroism  ;  glorified  their  lives,  and  filled  th'eir  imagination  with 
types  of  valour,  beauty,  and  wisdooL 

Thus  the  great  epics  becume  to  the  Gieelc  race,  itself  scattered  widely 
OTer  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of  the  Eustem  Mediterranean,  their 
sxcred  volumes,  their  literature,  their  school,  their  creed,  and  their 
national  poetry — at  a  critical  momeat  of  human  evolution.  The  problem 
was  this ;  Human  progress — science,  art,  thought,  policy,  and  tree  society 
could  not  develop  m  Die  heart  of  the  great  primitive  theocracies  ;  and 
yet  they  could  not  develop  without  the  aid  of  the  arts  and  the  knowledge 
which,  in  long  centuries,  the  theocracies  hod  accuumkted.  Fhcenician 
and  Syrian  traders  carried  these  arts  of  life  to  the  shores  of  the  JEgean 
Sea,  where  the  Asiatic  despots  could  hardly  reach  then:.  This  beginning 
of  progress  can  be  traced  from  about  1(XX)  B.C.  to  500  u.u,,  when  the 
open  conflict  began.  About  the  middle  of  that  period  a  great  genius 
formed  the  type  of  epic  which  we  know  as  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
gave  the  key-note  of  all  Western  art  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
earned  these  over  the  &ce  of  Ask,  and  the  Roman  Empire  ultimately 
incorporated  them,  being  the  natural  type  of  {XKtry  as  conceived  by  tlie 
ancients. 

At  the  opening  of  the  contest  with  the  Peraian  Theocracy,  the  second 
^reat  genius  of  Greece,  the  greatest  recorded  genius  in  pure  tragedy, 
inventM  the  Drama,  which  he  designed  to  be  a  school  of  national  and 
religious  inspiration.  Thence  followed  the  tragic  and  comic  poets,  all 
peculiar  to  Athens,  who  are  allied  to  the  lyrists,  and  who  all  have 
abundant  lyrical  elements.  The  comedians,  lyrists,  and  artists  of 
antiquity,  with  oil  their  manifold  excesses,  licence,  and  failings,  did,  in 
their  higher  nuinifestatioos,  add  imperishable  elements  to  the  (growth  of 
human  civilisation.  In  its  nobler  moods,  the  poetry  and  the  art  of 
antiquity  formed  a  permanent  expression  of  the  deep-seated  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nattu%,  in  Man,  and  in  human  life  and  manners,  in  all  their 
aspects,  grave  or  gay. 

The  fiiat  week  of  the  month  is  devoted  to  the  lyrists  and  tmgcdiuns 
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of  Greece,  and  includes  the  late  name  of  the  Byzantine,  Longus,  distant  at 
least  1300  years  from  Homer.  Such  was  the  extraordinary  period  oyer 
which  Greek  literature  was  prolonged. 

The  second  week  contains  the  sculptors,  architects,  and  painters  of 
Greece,  in  their  various  schools  and  epochs. 

The  third  week  contains  the  comedians  and  satirists  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  classed  together ;  for  here  the  work  of  Rome  is  able  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Greece,  which  could  not  be  in  the  arts  of  form  or  of 
tragedy.  The  Fabulists  are  included,  as  continuing  the  comedy  of  human 
manners. 

The  foiuiii  week  is  given  to  the  poets  of  Rome,  epic  and  lyric,  covering 
a  period  of  not  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half ;  but,  by  the  spirituiu 
and  prophetic  vision  of  a  Reign  of  Peace  which  inspires  the  poems! of 
VirgiL  continuing  its  influence  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  until  it  was 
embodied  anew  by  Dante.  [F.  H.] 
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HOMEB,  9tli  century  B.C. 

Homer  will  always  remain  the  greatest  and  most  typical  name  not 
only  in  ancient  poetry,  but  in  ancient  art  aa  a  whole.  Whatever  con- 
clusions modem  scholars  have  arrived  at  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  thev  would  all  agree  in  placing  the  name  of  Homer 
where  Comte  has  placed  it ;  and  the  reasons  of  their  choice  would  be 
in  substance  the  same  as  his  : — 

(i)  Homer  is  the  greatest  representative  of  primitive  pre-literary 
poetry. 

(ii)  The  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey  are  the  types  of  epic  poetry  ;  and  con- 
tain, in  detail,  some  of  the  noblest  and  purest  poetry  in  the  world. 

(iii)  Homer  is  a  most  important  source  of  knowledge  as  to  the  life  and 
thought  of  primitive  Greece. 

(iv)  Homer  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
Greece,  the  type  and  model  of  Greek  art  and  character. 

(i)  When  we  consider  Homer  as  the  representative  of  primitive  poetry, 
we  must  hold  some  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  personality  nidden 
behind  the  poems  which  bear  his  name.  Those  poems,  which  have  been 
known  to  tne  world  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  as  " Horner^*  may 
most  probably  be  dated  about  800  B.a  The  literature  and  the  poetiy  of 
that  age  were  supplied  in  the  Greek  world,  surrounding  the  iE^ean  Sea, 
by  a  class  of  wandering  minstrels  who  sang  or  recited  &m  place  to  place 
the  stories  of  bygone  days.  To  which  part  of  this  Greek  world  we  owe 
the  birth  of  the  Homeric  poems,  we  cannot  say.  Some  of  the  minstrels,  no 
doubt,  were  poets  of  creative  power  :  others  adapted  or  repeated  their  lays. 
One  of  the  favourite  legends  among  the  bards  related  to  a  great  siege  of 
the  city  of  Troy,  or  lUum,  in  North-West  Asia  Minor,  by  a  combined 
force  of  Greeks  from  every  tribe.  The  motive  of  the  war  was  weU  fitted 
to  commend  the  story  to  the  hospitable  halls  of  the  Greek  chie&  :  it  was 
revenge  for  the  rape  of  a  Greek  chieftain's  wife  by  a  foreign  guest — 
Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  by  Paris  of  Troy.  After  many  adventures 
and  prolonged  delay  the  invaders  took  the  city  and  burnt  it 

One  incident  in  this  story,  which  was  sung  in  innumerable  lays,  was 
seized  on  by  an  imagination  stronger  than  me  rest,  and  was  made  the 
central  thought  and  connecting  link  of  a  longer  lay.  It  told  of  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  the  chief  hero  of  me  Greeks,  who,  wronged  by  Agamemnon, 
another  leader,  withdrew  for  some  time  from  the  fight :  it  described  the 
sufierin^  of  the  Greeks  in  the  absence  of  the  hero  :  and  how  at  length 
he  was  mduced,  by  indignation  and  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  fallen  friend,  to 
return  to  their  help,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  defeat.  This  story  was  the 
primitive  Hiad,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  present  poem.  The 
unity  of  the  motive  and  the  greatness  of  the  poetry  made  the  lay  a 
favourite  with  the  bards  ;  but,  as  they  recited  it,  they  were  tempted  by 
local  interests  and  by  ambition  to  add  fresh  episodes  celebrating  other 
Greek  chiefs  besides  Achilles  and  other  tribes.  In  these  additions,  how- 
ever, they  maintained  the  spirit  and  the  style  of  the  greater  bard,  and 
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very  likely  in  some  cases  adapted  other  short  poems  of  his  own.  We 
may  thus  speak  of  the  Iliad  as  the  work  of  Homer — if  Homer  were  the 
great  bard's  name — in  much  the  same  sense  in  which  wo  speak  of  the 
Parthenon  marbles  as  the  work  of  Phidias,  though  we  cannot  suppooe 
that  they  were  all  executed  by  his  own  hand. 

The  other  great  iK)eni  which  we  attribute  to  the  same  name  embodies 
another  fragment  of  the  legend  of  Troy.  It  rehites  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus — the  hero  of  counsel  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  as  Achilles  was 
the  hero  of  wtur — on  his  journey  home  from  Troy  to  Ithaca  :  it  describes 
the  troubles  suffered  in  his  absence  by  his  wife,  Penelope,  and  his  son, 
Telemachus,  at  the  hands  of  a  crowd  of  greedy  and  importunate  suitors ; 
the  fortitude  and  constancy  with  which  thev  resisted  the  attacks  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  hero  on  his  return,  w^io  api>ears  at  last  as  great  in 
action  as  in  counsel  That  this  poem,  the  (JdysmiL  is  the  fruit  of  the 
same  genius  which  planned  the  Iliiid  there  is  no  evidence.  The  differences 
in  general  tone  and  in  detail  .are  many  and  striking  ;  and  they  led  even  a 
school  of  Greek  critics  to  attribute  the  two  poems  to  different  poets. 
If  we  are  led  to  the  siime  conclusion,  we  need  not  marvel  that  the  youth- 
ful vigour  of  a  jwetic  race,  and  the  favouring  conditions  of  an  age  of 
minstrelsy,  produced  at  legist  two  poets  of  surpassing  merit.  But  we 
must  note  a  similarity  of  language  and  subject  suthcient  to  show  that  the 
poet  of  the  original  itiad  exercised  a  powerful  intiuence  over  later  as  well 
as  contetnporary  poets.  His  unique  greatness  lies  in  this,  that  he  com- 
bined the  strong  human  sympatliy,  the  life-like  action,  and  the  picturesque 
language  of  early  jwetry,  in  their  most  perfect  fonu,  with  the  conception 
of  a  unity  of  structure  imd  a  progressive  interest  which  belongs  naturally 
to  a  later  and  literary  age. 

(ii)  When  we  come  to  consider  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  a  poetic 
whole,  and  to  estimate  their  importance  in  the  evolution,  first,  of  the 
Greeks,  and  then  of  Humanity  in  the  sum,  the  (question  of  the  origin  of  the 
poems,  and  even  of  the  ix^rsonality  of  the  poet,  becomes  comparatively 
msignificant  Both  the  iK)ems,  and  esi)ecially  the  Iliad^  were  accepted 
from  the  first  as  the  type  of  epic,  the  highest  order  of  poetry.  It  is 
from  Homer  that  Aristotle  draws  his  ciinons  of  epic  poetry.  An  epic 
poem  must  constitute  a  united  whole.  This  unity  in  the  Iliad  is  what 
we  recognise  as  the  tniit  of  the  great  original  poet — that  trait  which 
impressed  itself  most  on  his  contemporaries  and  reapjiears  even  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  later  (fdyssey.  An  epic  poem,  too,  must 
develop  a  progressive  interest  This  intere.st  we  feel  in  the  course  of 
that  primitive  Ilitid,  free  from  inconsistent  digressions,  where  reverses 
press  harder  and  harder  \i\ion  the  Greeks  until  the  death  of  Patroclus 
touches  Achilles'  personal  feelings  and  brings  him  back  to  the  Grecian 
host  And  in  the  finiU  catastrophe  of  the  Odyssey  we  feel  that  progres- 
sive interest  even  more  strongly  develoiwd  as  the  recognition  of  the  hero 
and  the  overt Iudw  of  his  enemies  are  slowly  and  steailily  prejmred.  The 
third  mark  of  the  epic  which  Aristotle  demands — dignity  of  language  and 
manner — })elongs  to  Homer  in  an  unapproachable  degree,  and  gives 
a  peculiar  charm  and  force  to  almost  every  line  of  the  two  poems. 

Besides  these  qualities,  which  belong  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ta  a 
whole,  the  details  in  every  part  are  marked  by  certain  unique  and  consis- 
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tent  fefttures.  We  are  presented  with  a  picture  of  every  type  of  hmmtn 
character  and  every  pbase  of  human  life  posaible  in  as  eBrly  military 
society.  AU  these  are  drawn  not  with  a  subtle  paychological  anal^aia, 
biit  in  clear  characteristic  atrokas,  Tnnrlting  out  types  true  to  all  tune. 
And,  thou|;h  typical,  none  of  Homer's  cl^iacters  are  ideal,  but  purely 
human.  We  have  bravery  typified  ia  many  forma— comraanding  in 
Ajjamemnon ;  generons  in  Menelaus ;  high-spirited  in  Achilles.  In 
Nestor  we  have  the  counsellor,  wise  with  years  ;  in  Odysseus,  the  man  of 
cunning  word  and  scheme  ;  Andromache  is  the  tender  wife,  fearful  of  her 
husband's  danger  ;  Hector,  the  loving  husbdnd — loving  honour  more  ; 
Penelope,  the  matron  and  constant  wife,  faithful  against  time  and 
importunity  ;  Achilles,  the  devoted  friend,  tortured  even  at  night  by  the 
loss  of  his  companion.  And  in  their  subordinate  spheres  are  warrion, 
minstrels,  children,  slaves,  clearly  and  truly  drawn  to  lifa 

Looking  at  the  language  of  Homer,  apart  irom  the  subject-matter,  we 
are  struck  most  by  its  simplicity,  the  directness  of  the  diction,  tbe 
movement  of  the  verse.  NeaTly,every  illustration  appeals  not  to  thought 
and  memory,  but  to  eye  and  ear,  and  is  expressed  in  uingua(re  as  viTid  as 
the  picture.  And  when  the  words  describe  not  action,  but  feelings,  they 
are  full  of  reality,  and  go  straight  to  the  heart.  "  Wife  '. "  says  Ilector, 
as  he  takes  farewdl,  "  verily,  aD  that  is  in  my  mind.  But  I  should  be 
shamed  indeed  before  the  Trojans  and  their  long-robed  wives  were  I,  like 
a  coward,  to  avoid  the  battle"  (It  vL  441). 

(iii)  In  using  Homer  as  on  authority  for  the  thonght  and  life  of 
primitive  Greece,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  a  poet  The  main  features 
of  the  society  he  describes  wiU  be  drawn  from  the  &ct8  around  him  ;  the 
details  will  be  largely  ima^native,  and  in  the  region  of  pure  imagiiiation 
— the  supernatural  sphere  m  Homer — the  poet  wilt  make  long  tMvances 
beyond  uie  habitual  thoughts  of  his  hearers. 

To  the  society  of  Homer  the  patriarch  haa  become  the  priest  and 
king  of  his  tribe— the  leader  in  battle  and  in  council — the  source 'and 
dispenser  of  justice.  Such  are  the  chiefs  in  the  IliaA,  In  time  of  peace 
the  chieftun  lives  in  his  ancestral  bouse,  and  superintends  his  herds  and 
lands.  Such  a  position  Odysseus  holds  in  Ithaca,  and  Alcinous  in 
Phoccea.  Art  and  commerce  in  Hocuer  are  almost  entirely  of  foreign 
origin,  due  to  Phixnician  merchants.    Literature  is  unknown. 

The  morality  of  Homer  is  indicated  by  the  types  of  character  which 
are  held  up  to  admiration  ^the  brave  warrior,  the  clever  counsellor,  the 
liberal  host,  the  feithfiil  friend,  tie  constant  wife  ;  and  by  those  which 
are  held  up  t«  re^ffobation — the  coward,  the  spiteful  detractor,  the  greedy 
and  arrogant  man.  No  general  principles  are  appealed  to  ;  but  the  loyal 
observance  of  pnrticular  tjes,  and  especially  those  of  a  rebtive  or  a 
friend,  is  recognised  as  a  duty.  Women — as  heads  of  households — ei\)oy 
n  high  degree  of  freedom  and  respect 

But  it  is  in  his  theology  that  Homer  most  perfectly  sums  up  the 
thought  of  the  age,  which  ae  puts  int«  the  shape  which  most  powerfully 
influenced  the  thought  of  posterity.  We  see  the  older  fetichistic  deities 
— earth,  sun,  sea,  night,  superseded  by  the  later  and  perfectly  human 
types— Zeus,  Here,  Apollo,  Aphrodite,  and  Poseidon — in  which  the 
Greeks  figured  the  Deity.    To  these  deitiea,  Homer  gives  the  distinc- 
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tive  character  and  the  position  and  function  in  the  Pantheon  which  they 
retain  throughout  the  Greek  system.  The  gpd&  hecome  men  and  women 
of  stronger  passions  and  laiger  powers,  but  differing  from  men  and  women 
only  in  degree.  And  although  tliese  supernatural  oeings  take  part  in  the 
action  of  Homeric  story,  and  interfere  with  the  course  of  natural  eventSi 
their  action  and  interference  are  so  defined  and  limited,  that  the  story  pre- 
serves its  natural  interest,  and  the  men  and  women  gain  rather  than  lose 
by  the  presence  of  the  superhunum. 

(iv)  The  supreme  greatness  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  learnt  in  the 
history  of  the  Greeks  and  in  the  analysis  of  Greek  thought.  In  the 
first  place,  Homer  was  the  one  common  possession  of  all  the  Greeks. 
Their  actual  life  was  broken  up  by  innumerable  feuds  and  jealousies ; 
in  Homer,  more  than  in  any  historical  event — more  even  than  in  Marathon 
and  Salamis — they  had  a  meeting-ground  in  the  record  of  a  united  and 
disinterested  action.  It  is  the  cn^*ter  of  Greek  unity.  It  is,  too,  with 
Hesiod's  poem,  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  studied  by  every  Greek — 
known  by  hearty  we  are  told,  by  many.  The  expositor  of  Greek  theoloffj 
appealed  to  Homer.  The  sceptic  attacked  the  belief  of  Homer  as  the 
representative  of  the  popular  creed.  The  teacher  of  morality  quoted  his 
texts  from  Homer ;  and  those  who,  like  Plato,  wished  to  purify  and 
elevate  the  national  morals,  found  in  Homer  the  traditional  standard 
which  they  condemned.  Homer  is  a  key  to  the  Greek  view  of  life  and 
of  the  world.  The  human  ideal  of  religion  and  momlity  which  we  find 
in  him  dominates  their  whole  conception.  The  gods  are  greater  men, 
perfect  in  those  personal  qualities  which  were  prized  as  virtues — strength, 
beauty,  and  wisdom.  As  the  old  men  in  Troy  adored  the  beauty  of 
Helen  in  spite  of  the  troubles  she  had  brought  upon  them,  so  the  Greeks 
found  in  beauty  of  every  kind  the  seal  of  perfection,  and  connected 
ugliness  with  imperfection  and  vice^  as  Homer  united  them  in  Thersites. 
The  ideal  of  art,  connected  intimately  from  the  first  with  religion,  is  to 
make  the  perfect  hiuimn  form  as  an  honour  and  an  offering  to  the  gods. 
Not  only  in  its  general  aim  and  Bi)irit,  but  in  every  department  and 
every  detail  of  Greek  art— and  thence  of  Roman  art — we  find  the 
influence  of  Homer.  In  sculpture  and  painting,  the  types  of  the  gods 
were  the  types  which  Homer  had  created — the  Zeus  of  Phidias  was  the 
Zeus  of  Homer.  In  the  drama,  tragedians  found  their  subjects  in  the 
Homeric  tale  ;  the  plays  of  ^Eschylus  were  "  morsels  from  the  feast  of 
Homer,"  while  the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy  l)reathes  already  in  many 
Homeric  scenes : — the  parting  of  Hector,  the  house  of  Priam  after 
Hector's  death,  the  ransoming  of  Hector's  body.  As  the  type  of  epic 
poetry.  Homer  gives  inspiration,  subject,  and  many  details  to  Vir;^ ; 
and  through  Vi^  we  trace  the  influence  of  Homer  in  the  modem  epic. 

[F.  a.  IL] 

On  Homeric  Question,  Wolf :  Proleqmnenay  1796  ;  Grote  :  History  of  Greece, 
vols.  11.  and  ill.  ;  Mohaffy  :  llistory  of  Greek  Literature^  vol.  i..  The 
Poets,  and  Social  Life  in  Greece.  On  Characteristics  of  Homeric  Poetiy, 
Laffitte :  Lea  (Grande  Tyncs  de  VHumaniti,  vol.  11. ;  M.  Amoldy  on 
Translating  Homer,  On  Homer  as  liistorical  authority,  Evelyn  Abbott : 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  i. ;  Jobb :  Homer  ;  Pos,  Pol.  iii.  235-238. 
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HxsioD  WM  the  bard  U>  whom  Greek  tradition  attiibuted  all 
ancient  poetry  of  what  is  called  the  BwotisD  School  These  writings 
contain  long  genealocies  aod  catalMraes  of  mythic^  hemes  or  heroines, 
their  adventures  ana  their  races  ;  lista  of  "  prorerhs,"  lika  the  Prorerfcj 
of  Solomon,  hut  referring  mostly  to  agricultiire ;  a  minute  knowledge  of 
everything  Btsoljan ;  and  a  greater  interest  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  in 
tie  Homeric  themes  of  war  and  heroism.  In  one  of  these  didactic 
poems — the  Workt  and  Dayi — the  poet  gives  us  his  biography,  which 
passed  in  later  Greece  as  the  biography  of  "  Hesiod." 

His  father  came  from  the  colony  of  Cume,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  Ascra, 
in  Bffiotia,  ta  better  himself  as  a  farmer.  The  fiirm,  which  should  have 
come  to  the  poet,  was  obtained,  through  the  decision  of  unjust  and 
cormpt  judeies,  by  his  brother  Perees,  to  whom,  in  the  poem,  he  addiesses 
manv  rebukes  and  lamentations.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  poem 
consists  of  advice  for  profitable  husbandry  and  ^nculture,  interspersed 
with  happy  touches  of  natural  description,  and  nill  of  a  simple  cnarm. 
The  moral  teaching  is  simple,  personal,  and  intensely  practical  The 
theology  which  appears  incidentally,  in  rustic  superstitions,  in  the 
Workt  and  Dayi  is  developed  fully  in  de  Tha>gony,  which  systematises 
into  a  regular  Pantheon  all  the  popular  deities  of  ^e  time.  It  was  Uie 
inBnence  exercised  bv  this  work  over  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen 
which  giuned  Heeiod  the  reputation  of  having,  with  Homer,  "created 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks."  [T.  H.  K] 

Mahany :  Butary  of  Greet  Litereturt,  I  96.    Symonda,  Sliutiet  nf  the  Greek 
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TrRTiSUB  was  so  renowned  for  his  war-soi^  that  Horace  does  not  fear 
to  join  him  with  Homer  as  one  who  "  by  his  songs  roused  men's  hearts  to 
WW."  Wo  have  no  certain  fects  about  nis  origin  or  his  life  ;  but  Greek 
tradition  is  consistent  in  makins  his  birth-place  Aphidnte,  one  of  the 
demes,  or  wards,  of  Athens  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  Messenian  revolt  against  the  Spartans.  The  distress  and  discontent 
at  the  ravages  of  the  Messenians  became  so  great  in  Sparta,  we  are  told, 
that  they  decicled  U>  consult  the  oracle  at  I^lphi  for  their  relief.  The 
oracle  Mule  them  seek  a  leader  &om  Athens  ;  and,  when  they  did  so, 
they  received  Tyrtteus,  whom  the  latest  stories  describe  as  a  lame  school- 
master, unfit  for  the  labours  of  war,  but  able  to  supply,  what  the  Spartans 
most  needed,  the  stimuli  of  poetry  and  music.  Inspired  by  his  songs, 
they  again  took  the  field,  and  to  him  they  attributed  their  final  victory. 

Tyrtteus  is  thus,  in  a  twofold  manner,  an  instance  of  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  power  on  practical  life  :  he  was  sent  to  the  Spartans  by  the 
~™— "n  leligioua  anthority  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  inspired  and  sustained 
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a  warlike  activity  in  which  he  could  not  himself  take  part  The  few 
stirring  frafcments  of  his  poems  which  remain  justify  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  Greeks,  and  are  a  valuable  example  of  the  power  of 
poetry  as  a  direct  incentive  to  brave  actions  and  noble  character. 

Symonds  :  Studies  of  the  Greek  PoetXy  i.  72.     Mahaffy  :  History  of  Greek 
Literature,  u  162.    BergUk  :  Poet.  Lyr,  Gr, 

SAPPHO,  7th  Century  B.a 

Sappho,  who  called  herself  in  her  .£olic  dialect  P$appka^  one  of  the 
CTeatest  of  the  Greek  lyrists,  was  a  Lesbian,  who  tlourudied  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century  &c.,  l^einf^  at  the  zenith  of  her  fiime  about 
610  &a  Of  her  life  almost  nothing;  certain  is  known  ;  from  the  mass  of 
legend  and  of  scurrilous  anecdote  which  gathered  round  her  name  nothing 
trustworthy  ciin  be  extracted.  She  belonj;r<^l  to,  and  was  the  chief  glory 
of,  the  iEolian  race  in  Asia  Minor,  a  people  who  c^mricMl  to  their  highest 
point  the  Hellenic  love  of  beauty,  their  sympathy  with  uU  animate  and 
inanimate  nature,  and  their  passionate  emotions  of  love  and  joy.  Sappho 
appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  luxurious  society  in  Leslie,  devoted 
to  art,  poetrv,  and  all  fonns  of  culture  ;  and  she  collected  around  her  a 
sisterhood  of  girl  friends  and  pupils,  with  whom  she  fonued  a  school  cHf 
poetry  and  art.  She  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  small  in 
person,  dark,  with  bright  eves,  and  of  vivid  iNissions ;  but  all  that  is 
personal  of  her,  her  loves  and  her  jealousies,  has  been  completely  overlaid 
with  late  and  worthless  legend. 

All  antiquity  combined  to  praise  her  genius  as  matchless  and  perfect 
She  was  called  simply  "  the  Poetess  " — just  as  "  the  Poet "  meant  Homer. 
No  defect  was  ever  suggested  as  entering  into  her  art.  She  was  named 
"  the  Tenth  Muse  "  ;  and  from  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  Plutarch,  down  to 
the  extinction  of  Paganism,  the  ancient  world  spoke  of  her  with  rapture. 
She  is  the  only  woman  of  antiquity  in  the  Calendar ;  and,  beyond 
question,  is  the  greatest  genius  who  mis  ever  appeared  amongst  women. 
Unhappily,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians,  stirred  up  by  the  bad  name 
which  the  ribaldry  of  the  comedians  had  imputed  to  her  memory,  has 
robbed  us  of  almost  the  whole  of  these  exquisite  poems,  the  delight  of 
the  ancients  during  ten  centuries.  Two  short  poems,  and  about  160 
scattered  and  broken  lines,  alone  survive  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their 
beauty.  But  these  are  enough  to  show  us  that  she  reiiched  the  highest 
range  of  lyric  art  There  is  about  every  extant  phnise  of  Sappho  a 
peculiar  stamp  of  exquisite  and  unique  loveliness.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
when  Mr.  Symonds  says  :  "  Of  all  the  poets  of  the  world,  Sappho  is  the 
one  whose  every  word  has  a  seal  of  absolute  perfection  and  mimitable 
grace."  It  may  be  that  her  range  was  restraine<l  to  the  praise  of  beauty 
and  the  expression  of  passion.  But  within  that  range,  Sappho  has  never 
been  surpassed — we  may  almost  say,  has  never  been  emialled — ^by  any 
poet  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times.  Professor  G.  G.  Murray  writes  : 
"  She  is  a  love-poet  of  a  peculiar  kind.  She  is  the  tvpe  of  those  natures 
to  whom  Love  is  no  God  of  Joy,  but  a  Grod  of  Terror.    There  is  no 
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thou^t  of  lightneu  oi  recreation,  nothing  MvalDUR,  hardly  anyllung 

cheerful,  in  her  extant  poems.    Love,  with  her,  ia  &  conaumiitf; ' — 

which  burns  ^  life  aw&T,  and  leaTes  the  lover  sick,  Miserabte,  aj 


cheerful,  in  her  extant  poems.  Love,  with  faer,  ia  a  conauminK  MMion 
which  bums  all  life  awav,  and  leaves  the  lover  sick,  miserabte,  and  half- 
mad.     Her  poems  have  the  solemnity  and  passion  of  Dante's  Vila  Nxtova  ; 


though  not  the  same  spiritual  mTSticism."    Her  inimitable  p 

the  wonderful  language  of  her  country,  have  proved  the  attraction  and 

the  despair  of  poets  from  Catiillua  to  Swinbiime.  [F.  &.] 

H.  T.  Wharton  :  Sappho  :  Text,  liTe,  prOM.  and  nil  known  vcne  tnoilktlonB. 
Mahatfir:  Uiatory  of  Urtek  Litenilure,  Sd  ed.,  1887.  Symonilii  : 
Slitdiet  of  the  Ontk  Potts,  Int  series. 
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Anacrkon  waij  an  Ionian  Greek,  bom  at  Teos,  a  seaport  in  Ionic 
Asia  Minor.  Living  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks  iu  Asia  were  under 
attack  from  the  East,  he  was  twice  compelled  to  change  hia  abode  and 
settle  finally  in  the  court  of  Polycrates,  the  brilliant  "  tyrant "  of  Samoa. 
After  his  death,  ho  found  a  new  patron  in  Hipparchus,  the  tyrant  of 
Athens.  He  is  the  typical  Ionian  poct^the  poet  of  ease,  enjoyment,  and 
grace  ;  of  love,  too,  but  of  love  that  is  the  exact  opposite  to  Uie  love  of 
Sappho.  Living  in  idleness  and  comfort,  be  sang  of  love  and  wine  as 
a  systematic  voluptuary,  who  feared  nothing  hut  the  approach  of  old 
^e.  His  nearest  parallel  in  ancient  literature  is  Horace  ;  out  Anacreon 
has  none  of  the  quiet  wisdom  of  Horace,  or  his  genial  sympathy  with  all 
phases  of  human  life.  He  wrote,  however,  the  gayest  and  most  winning 
of  Greek  verses,  and  impressed  hinuelf  so  strongly  upon  later  writers, 
that  a  number  of  poems  in  his  own  graceful  manner  were  composed  in 
the  fourth  century  b.c.,  which  long  passed  current  as  Anacreon's  work. 

[P.  B.  M.] 


PINDAR,  b.  522  B.a,  ±  443  B.C 

Pindar  was  bom  B.a  SSS,  at  Cynoscephalc,  near  Thebee,  of  a  family 
of  flate-play«n,  and  showed  his  poetic  powers  at  an  early  age.  Aa  a 
Thebmi,  ne  was  opposed  to  the  patriotic  Greeks  in  the  great  struggle 
wiUi  Persia,  and  as  a  professional  poet,  writing  for  all  Greeks  alikeHie 
stood  all  his  life  aloof  from  the  politics  and  the  cities.  His  poems  were 
all  of  a  lyric  character,  and  were  written  to  be  sung  b^  choruses  moving 
""  '"""  rhythmic '  ''" *"' — ■"   " ■-■!- 


e  of  the  verse.  They  comprised  HymnM  to  the 
OodM,  PmiM,  Tknni  or  Lanuntatiotu  for  the  Dead,  and  Bymnt  to  the 
Victor*  in  iTx  Oavut,     Excepting  fragments,  the  last  alone  survive. 

His  claim  to  our  remembrance  and  study  rests  on  many  grounds.  He 
was  the  most  famous  and  popular  lyric  poet  of  his  day,  antf  is  the  onhr 
Greek  lyric  poet  of  whose  works  any  considerable  portion  remains.  He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  language  and  of  imagery,  which 
often  renders  his  poems  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand.     He 
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illustrates  the  glories  of  the  victors  by  allusions  to  the  exploits  and  tndi- 
tions  of  their  ancestors  and  their  cities  in  every  aj^,  so  that  his  woifa 
are  a  mine  of  reference  to  the  inythologist  and  chronicler  of  aw^mt 
Greece.  Plutarch  alone  has  ninety  quotations  from  Pindar.  But  the 
extant  poems  are,  perhaps,  most  interesting^  from  the  picture  they  give 
us  of  the  place  of  importance  which  the  athletic  contests  at  Olympia, 
Nemea,  and  the  Isthmus  held  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks.  Victory  here 
conferred  an  honour  with  which  no  other  distinction  could  compare. 

[p.  &  M.] 

SymontUt:  Studif'softhc  Grc^k  PoeU^  i.  165,  etc.     MahafTy  :  IlUlory  nfOreA 
Zi/.  1.211,  etc.    /'<«.  Poi.  iii.  236. 

SOPHOOLES,  b.  495  B.C.,  d.  406  B.C. 

The  long  life  of  the  second  great  dramatist  of  Athens  extends  over 
the  whole  period  of  her  glory,  and  ends  just  before  her  great  coUapM. 
He  saw  the  Persian  wars  and  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  whole  career 
of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  and  Nicins,  the  rise  and  perfection  of 
all  the  arts  of  poetry  and  form,  and  all  the  great  Athenians  between 
Aristides  and  Plato. 

Sophocles,  the  son  of  So])hilus,  was  1x)m  at  Colonus,  a  villaoe  about 
one  mile  from  Athens,  in  495,  five  years  before  Marathon,  and  fifteen 
before  Salamis.  He  died  just  Ijefore  the  disastrous  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  He  was  by  a  generation  younger  than  iEschylus,  and 
somewhat  older  than  Euripides.  His  father,  a  substantial  man  of 
business,  gave  him  the  best  education.  His  beauty,  grace,  skill,  and 
charm,  made  him,  as  a  youth,  the  mirror  of  his  time  ;  and  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  vict<>ry  of  Salamis,  he  was  chosen,  then  aeed  15,  to  lead  the 
choir  with  his  lyre.  At  the  age  of  27,  he  defeate<l  iKscnylus  for  the  tragic 
prize  in  a  memorable  contest.  From  thencefortli  till  his  death,  more  tfaAn 
60  years  later,  he  continued  to  pnxluce,  it  is  said,  113  dramas^  saining 
the  first  prize  20  times.  At  the  age  of  55,  he  was,  with  Peric^s,  one 
of  the  generals  in  command  at  Samos ;  and  at  the  age  of  82  he  iras 
(probably)  one  of  ten  commissioners  who  finally  superseded  the  demo- 
cracy. But  his  military  and  political  career  were  honorary,  and  we 
have  no  record  of  his  ever  being  more  than  a  popular  and  honourable 
citizen.  He  died  in  his  90th  year,  just  before  the  catastrophe  of  his 
country,  having  long  been  the  model  of  the  Attic  culture  and  perfectimi 
at  its  highest  mark.  He  is  famed  for  being  the  t}'pe  of  "  sweetness  and 
light,"  as  conceived  in  the  golden  age  of  Athens,  the  man  of  '^  sweet 
temper,''  of  consummate  grace,  and  of  unifonn  Ixilance  of  mind. 

Sophocles  marks  the  passage  from  the  dnima  as  a  religious  institution 
to  the  drama  as  a  work  of  pure  art  He  made  the  great  step  in  advance 
of  adding  a  third  speaker  to  the  second  of  ^Escliylus  ;  and  this  was, 
evidently,  essential  to  the  fuU  development  of  the  dramatic  ideal  The 
plot,  and  the  elaborate  evolution  of  character  and  sitmition  in  his  plays, 
are  artistically  a  great  advance  upon  the  simple  conceptions  of  j^schvlus; 
and,  in  discarding  the  trilogy,  he  was  able  to  make  each  drama  a  highly 
complex  and  refined  study  of  charcicter  in  action.  Hence,  by  his  con- 
temporaries at  Athens,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  ancients,  Sophocles 
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recaided  as  the  perfection  of  the  tragic  poet.  The  (Ediput  King  was 
ta£en  by  Aristotle  as  the  tjpe  of  true  tragedy.  And  Profei>3or  Jebb 
calls  it  "  in  one  sense,  the  masterpiece  of  Attic  tragedy."  As  a  work  of 
consummate  art,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  tr^^edy  extant.  In  the 
same  way,  all  tie  seven  plays  of  Sophocles  which  survive  are  examples  of 
supreme  skill  in  painting  character,  and  in  the  combination  of  tragic 
situations.  But  tlie  poet  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  Trilogy,  hero,  prophet, 
and  preacher ;  he  is  suuply  the  faultless  artist. 

Of  the  consunmiate  beauty  of  Sophocles  as  a  poet,  of  hh  uiieiring 
feeling  for  truth  and  symmetry,  of  his  nobility  and  dignity  of  manner, 
of  his  exquisite  mastery  of  himself  and  all  his  resources,  ancients  and 
modems  are  eloquent.  In  form,  he  has  never  been  surpassed  by  ancient 
or  by  modem  poet  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  beauty  of  form  in  him, 
as  with  Saphael  and  Mozart,  seems  to  conceal  the  strength  and  fire 
within.  But  withal,  the  strength  and  the  lire  have  not  the  sublime 
inspiration  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  .^^hylua.  [F.  H.] 

Professor  Jebb :    Suphoelea,  annolated  and  Irantlaled  into  English  Ptoh: 
"    '  '     Campbell;    SophocUa  in  Engiith  vetK.     "  >-<-•- 

Muhaffy:  Hiatory  0/ Omk  Lileratiir 

EURIPIDES,  b.  180  B.C,  d.  406  B.C. 

EcKiPiDES  was  bom  at  tho  island  of  Salamis,  whither  his  ixirents  had 
fled  for  refuge  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion.  He  died  in  406,  in 
tie  same  year  aa  his  senior  Sophocles,  juet  before  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  student  and  studied  philoso- 
phy, as  a  youth,  under  Anaxagoras  ;  and,  in  later  life,  with  Socrates.  He 
IS  the  Litest  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  hath  the  most  Attic  and  tbe  most 
modem.  He  is  saturated  with  the  new  sceptical  spirit  which  was 
be^ning  to  question  old  faiths,  old  traditions,  and  old  customs  (see 
Pot.  Pol  iii.  239). 

His  intellectual  activity,  his  subtle  apeculations,  his  wide  democratic 
sympathies,  give  a  special  interest  to  his  writings,  while  they  detract 
from  their  artistic  value.  He  abandoned  the  principle  of  the  older 
tragedians,  that  all  the  interest  and  action  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
character  and  theme,  as  in  the  Promelluiii,  Agamemnon,  or  (Edipns  ; 
and  in  many  other  respects  be  seems  to  break  away  from  the  cunons  of 
Greek  tragic  art.  He  is  carried  awav  by  political  feeling  against  Sparta 
or  Argos  ;  and  he  digresses  into  pnilosophical  discua'<ions.  But  the 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  hia  best  work,  the  overmastering  passion  in 
which  tie  rules  of  art  are  lost,  the  deep  sympathy  with  every  down- 
trodden or  injured  thing,  give  him  a  title  to  ArLstotle's  description — 
"  tho  most  tragic  of  the  poets."  He  became  the  master  of  modem  French 
and  Italian  dramatists. 

He  is  sidd  to  have  been  deserted  by  his  wife,  wilh  whom  he  was 
deeply  in  love.  This,  perhaps,  explains  the  contrast  between  his  frequent 
invective  against  women  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  strength  of  his  female  characters.  [F.  B.  B.] 
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THEOCBITUS,  fl.  abt.  270-250  B.a 

THEocRirrs  was  born  either  at  K09,  or  Syracuse.  Most  of  his  life 
wa^  Kpent  at  Alexandria,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  in 
.Sicily,  from  whence  he  takes  the  scene  and  lanpiage  of  his  poems.  His 
t:xr.n'..i  works  consist  almost  entirely  of  idylls;  "little  pictures"  of 
pastoral  life  thrown  into  dramatic  form.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  for 
Sicilian  rshepherds  to  enpi^e  in  contests  in  alternate  songs  or  verses — 
K)metimeij  of  f«atirc,  lucstl}'  of  love.  This  was  the  material  which 
ThefHrritus,  keepin<:  and  adopting  the  old  hexameter  metre,  clothed  in  a 
literan*  fonn  for  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  wearied  of  town  life,  and 
ea^^er  for  the  breath  and  beauty  of  the  country. 

Previous  Greek  poets,  with  the  exception  of  He:siod,  had  been  inter- 
ested chietly  in  action  and  character ;  the  beauties  of  Nature  appear 
but  seldom  in  their  poems.  Theocritus  completely  changed  this  [Mint  of 
view,  and  made  the  rustic  framework  the  chief  attraction  in  his  picturesL 
The  charaL'ters  who  present  the  drama  of  the  iK>ems  are  occasionally  only 
the  poet  himself  and  his  friends  in  thin  disguise.  They  discourse  it 
their  rival  affections,  and  playfully  attack  one  another  in  satirical  banter. 
The  influence  of  Theocritus  on  later  poets,  es])ecially  on  Virgil  in  his 
Edofjaca,  was  very  great.  [F.  8.  K.] 

MaLaffy  :  lliAtory  of  Greek  Lit^rfftnr,  i.  411.     C.  S.  Calverley :  Tran^aUd 
into  En^lisfi  Verse.     Aiulrew  Lang:  TrawtUited  into  Knfftish  Prusc. 


LONGUS,  5th  century  ad. 

Of  Long  1*8  himself  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  was  a  Byzantian, 
and  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centur}'  a.d.  He  was  one  of  the 
Ciirlier  memlKTs  of  the  school  of  Greek  prose  romancers  which  flourished 
in  the  third  and  following  centuries,  and  revived  the  jmstoral  idyll  of 
Theocritus  in  a  new  form,  which  was  to  be  definitely  established  more 
than  a  thousimd  years  later  in  the  great  school  of  nuKlem  novelists.  The 
romance  of  ]>)ngus  is  calleil  JJaphnis  and  Chlw^  a  iiastural  tale  of  the 
piission  and  sutterings  of  two  lovers,  who,  like  J^aid  ami  VirginiOy  their 
mcKlcrn  count^TiKirts,  gr«>w  up  from  childhotxl  together.  The  other 
grtMt  name  in  the  £y/<tntian  school  is  HoH<Klorus,  a  (-hristian  bishop  in 
the  thirrl  century,  who  wrote  a  stnry  called  AHhioidea^  and  gave  up 
his  l)ishopric  rather  than  hi-*  art.  The  ^Kthiopiea  is  a  story  of  adventure; 
but  the  interest  of  Daphnis  and  C/tloe  lies  in  pure  affection  and 
simplicity  of  cluiractcr.  The  romance  «»f  I.htphni^i  and  ChJoe  forms  one 
of  tne  landmarks  of  literature.  It  is  almost  the  last  product  of  cLissical 
Greek,  an<l  is  aljout  twelve  centuries  later  than  Hr»mer.  It  is  an  utterly 
pagjin  work  of  fiction,  written  in  the  capital,  a  century  after  the  official 
estalilishmeur  of  Christianity.  And  it  is  among  the  earliest  specimens 
of  whiit  in  luodcm  times  is  known  as  the  romance  of  sentiment. 

[F.  a  K.] 

TiAiislated  into  French  by  Aiiiyot  (lOtli  century) ;  iiii])roved  and  niodemiaed 
by  P.  L.  Courier.    Bolm's  Classical  Library  :  Ufirk  Jiomances, 


.SBOETLUS,  h.  625  B.O.,  d.  456  B.O. 

The  greBt«Bt  of  the  Greek  diamatiBte  is  also  fortonatet]'  by  far  the 
mmt  historic  personage  and  the  most  vivid  penoiuility  amnnpt  all  the 
Doeta  of  Greece.  We  know  with  sufficient  p^cinon  the  mam  facte  of 
nia  life  :  but  we  know  his  inmost  spirit,  his  temper,  and  his  aspirations 
an  clearly  as  we  know  thoee  of  Dante  and  of  Milton.  We  rec^nise  in 
him  a  genius  of  a  profoundly  religious  depth,  a  character  of  Homeric 
power  and  heioiBm  ;  a  passionate  opponent  of  the  old  theocratic  tjfranny, 
which  Bought  to  crush  out  the  fn«  life  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  a 
zealoiu  dennder  of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  his  country. 

■^gHTLDs,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  of  a  noble  fcmily,  was  bom  at 
Eleusis,  in  Attica,  in  625.  Eleusis  is  a  town  twelve  miles  Irom  Athens, 
ftontinic  the  bay  of  Salamis,  xad  the  rich  Thriasian  plain.  It  was  one  of 
the  original  demes  of  Attica,  second  in  importance  to  Athens,  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  fiimous  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  warship  of  Demeter, 
which  persisted  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Polytheism.  Both  the 
town  and  the  worship  were  probably  of  Oriental  foundation,  imported  by 
the  Phomicians,  and  the  name  of  the  town  may  be  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  Eltpk  {i.e.  the  ox — the  name  of  a  city  of  Benjamin  standing  in  a 
pasture).  Euphorion,  the  father  of  the  poet,  is  said  to  have  been  ofBciaUy 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  great  zoddess  of  Nature,  and  the  poet 
himself  is  believed  to  have  been  from  childhood  bmiliarised  with  what 
was  perhaps  (he  most  spiritual  of  all  the  Grecian  culd. 

There  is  a  tale  that,  as  a  boy,  Dionysus,  the  god  in  whose  honour  the 
draraa  was  instituted,  appeared  to  bim  in  a  dream,  and  bade  him  apply 
himself  to  tragedy.  Sut  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  25  that  he  made  ois 
first  appearance  in  the  dramatic  contest.  In  vie  year  490,  at  the  age  of 
36,  bo  fought  against  the  Persians  at  Marathon  :  and,  with  his  two 
brothers,  he  so  much  distinguished  himself  bv  his  heroism  that  a  paint- 
ing of  their  deeds  was  publicly  decreed  at  Atnens.  He  fought  also  with 
honour  at  Artemiaium,  Salaniis,  and  Platiea  :  and  it  is,  with  the  heroism 
of  Cervantes  at  Lepanto,  one  of  the  rare  occasions 'on  which  one  of  the 
ffreat  poets  of  the  world  took  pari,  in  one  of  the  decisive  campaigns  of 
BistoiT. 

j^schjlua  was  nearly  40  before  he  gained  his  first  tragic  victory,  Jn 
484,  he  won  the  prize  with  the  trilogy  of  which  the  Penimu  formed  part 
From  thenceforward  he  gained  a  succession  of  thirteen  victories.  But 
in  468  he  was  defeated  by  his  younger  and  more  graceful  rival,  Sophocles  ; 
and  in  mortification,  or  perhaps  in  his  repugnance  toward  the  rising  tide 
of  democracy,  the  poet  left  Athens,  and  wiflidrew  to  the  court  of  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse.  He  was  now  57  ;  he  felt  the  growing  popularity  of 
Sophocles,  as  Comeille  felt  that  of  Racine  ;  he  was  in  open  opposition  to 
the  political  career  to  which  the  Athenian  people  were  committed  ;  and 
he  was  under  imputations  of  impiety,  which  then  or  later  took  the  form 
of  a  judicial  prosecution. 

..tijchylus  returned  to  Athens  in  later  years,  and  his  great  Orestean 
trilogy  was  produced  in  458,  when  the  poet  was  67.  In  the  Funa,  he 
shows  himself  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  dominant  democratic  party  ;  and, 
apparently  on  political  grounds,  he  again  withdrew  to  SicQy,  wnere  he 
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died  at  Gela,  in  rc.  456,  aged  69.  His  epitaph,  said  to  have  been  written 
or  directed  by  himself,  ran  thus  :  "  iEschylus,  son  of  Euphorion,  an 
Athenian,  lies  beneath  this  stone.  He  died  at  fertile  Gela.  MaxBtlion 
can  tell  of  his  tried  manhood,  and  the  Persian  who  there  felt  his  mettle." 
Not  a  word  about  Poetry. 

./Eschylus  produced,  it  is  said,  78  plays,  of  which  but  7  remain,  the 

Orestean  trilogy  of  the  Agamemnon^  the  l/ibatuni-bearertt  and  the  Furiu^ 

being  the  sole  extant  triloj^,  or  series  of  three  grouped  draniaa.     It  u 

pennitted  to  hold  the  loss  of  these  71  tragedies  to  }ie  the  greatest  whidi 

ancient  literature  has  sustained.    The  fame  of  .^chylus,  although  at 

Athens  it  was  placed  second  to  that  of  Sophocles,  as  at  Paris  that  of 

Comeille  was  dimmed  by  the  fame  of  Racino,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 

lasted  long  after  his  death.     His  plays  were  often  represented  by  his 

sons  and  others — an  honour  extremely  rare  and  ahuost  unit^ue.     He  was 

rightly  called  the  "  Father  of  Tragedy."    For,  in  adding  a  second  actor 

to  the  original  single  actor,  who  recited  a  narrative  to  the  chonu, 

iEschylus  made  true  tragedy  possible;    and  when,   in  imitation    of 

Sophocles,  he  placed  a  thi^  actor  on  the  stage  simultaneously  with  the 

chonis,  the  dramatic  machinery  as  conceived  in  Greece  was  complete^ 

He  thus  reduced  the  chorus  from  the  principal  to  a  subsidiary  part ;  and 

in  fact  converted  the  performance  ftom  a  lync  to  a  truly  dramatic  dispUy. 

He  also  provided  scenery,  stage  decoration,  heroic  costume,  cotkumuM  or 

buskin,  and  the  mask  ;  he  also  organised  and  himself  trained  the  dances, 

symmetrical  evolutions  of  the  chorus  in  the  archestroj  or  circle  below  the 

stage.    Thus,  this  mighty  ^nius  may  be  said  to  have  conceived  fiill- 

grown,  and  to  have  created  m  its  completeness,  one  of  the  grandest  forms 

of  human  art 

The  style  and  conceptions  of  iEschylus  were  in  every  way  those  of 
his  character  and  life.  He  was  uniformly  heroic,  earnest,  profound,  and 
martial  He  called  his  dramas  *'  scraps  from  the  rich  hinquet  of  Homer." 
He  carried  to  a  fault  sublimity  of  diction,  originality  of  phrase,  and 
tremendous  intensity  of  dramatic  situation.  Cicero  calls  him  a  Pytha^ 
gorean :  mesming  thereby  his  deep  and  pure  spirituid  earnestness, 
.^chylus  was  a  stem  anci  passionate  sup|wrtor  of  the  old  aristocratic 
and  conservative  party,  of  the  old  ceremonle^^  and  the  ancient  institutions 
of  the  city  of  Solon.  He  is  a  stout  upholder  of  reverence  for  the  gods, 
the  pervading  ^wwer  of  relii^ion,  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  and  the  invioLiliility  of  marriage.  Inten:*ely  military,  his 
dramas  aljound  in  terms  of  war  ;  and  in  the  Fer.<ianf  his  ]xitriotic 
enthusiasm  rings  forth  like  a  tnim|)ct.  Ho  is  saturatuii  with  the  idea  of 
the  revolt  of  the  free  commonwealths  ag:iinst  the  theocratic  despotism  of 
Asm.  In  the  Pramcihcus  he  idealises  the  Revolt  of  Man  from  the  pres- 
siu^  of  the  priestly  caste,  and  the  martjTdom  of  those  who  led  the  way 
to  his  emancipation.  But,  if  the  PromcthenA  be  the  first  poem  of  iEschy- 
lus,  the  AgaiMinnon  must  be  counted  as  his  first  tragedy — perhaps,  as 
pure  tragedy,  the  finest  ever  produced,  in  massive  intensity,  in  unity  of 
mipression,  and  in  statuesque  sublimity  of  fonii. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  bante  or  Shakespeare  has  surpassed  ^^Bschylus 
or  even  ecjualled  him,  in  the  art  of  bringing  before  us  ideal  beings  so 
imposing,  so  awful,  and  so  vivid ;  or,  in  so  completely  transporting  us 
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into  a  world  of  a  weird  im^ery,  real  and  yet  BuperhuinaiL  The 
Dccaaional  monotony  of  hia  at&teij  nuiuur,  the  hMahneag  of  hii  compound 
epithets,  and  the  not  in&equent  tendency  to  extraTSffimce  and  even  bom- 
hoat,  are  alight  defects  among  snch  grand  qualities.  Aiistopbanee  painted 
the  poet  to  the  life,  and  did  ample  justice  both  to  his  unequalled  great- 
ness as  a  poet,  and  to  bis  noble  aim  as  a  patriot  and  a  teacaer.  For,  as 
Comte  has  truly  said,  .^Iscbylus  was  the  great  spiritual  power  of  his  age, 
the  poetic  voice  of  Greece  in  the  one  sublmie  epoch  of  her  whole  histo^. 
Aristopbanes,  in  his  inimitable  comedy,  the  Frogi,  has  brought  out  the 
heroic  temper  of  the  man,  the  proud  and  stately  self-wiU,  tbe  fiery 
imagination,  tbe  burning  taith  in  nigh  and  pure  ideals,  the  avalanche  of 
great  thoughts,  even  the  torrent  of  supeiahundant  imagery  which  the  poet 
ttirew  into  his  work. 

.£schylus  was  more  than  poet.  His  inner  purpose  was  that  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  of  Dante  and  of  Milton  :  tbe  presentment  of  the  great 
problem  of  human  life,  the  sense  of  an  overruling  Providence,  tbe  moral 
greatnesa  and  force  of  the  just  moo,  the  ruin  and  shame  ultimately  in 
store  for  the  unjust,  the  inevitable  retribntion  that  awaits  crime,  the 
inheritance  of  enl,  the  grandeur  of  virtue,  courage,  purity  and  good  &ith. 
It  was  Aristotle's  definition  of  Tragedy  that  it  "  purified  the  soul  by  ]utT 
andterror."  Itedutywasto  rouse  tbe  spirit  &om  all  that  is  sordid,  torpid, 
and  mean,  b^  touching  the  sympathies  to  the  c[uick,  bjr  calling  out  the 
dormant  feelmg  of  interest  in  our  fellow -men,  pom  at  their  snffenngs,  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  heroism ;  by  rousing  the  self-contented  nature, 
&ttened  with  good  things,  to  a  coosciouaneas  of  the  tremendous  issues  fbr 
eood  or  evil  with  which  human  life  is  surrounded.  In  this  task  no 
Hela«w  prophet,  no  medieval  preacher,  has  ever  surpassed  .£schylus. 

[T.H.] 
Symotids:  Ortde  Potti,  2aA  wmet.    Hah  iffy  ;  Hittory  i^  Orteh  tjUerature  ; 
Social  Life  in  Orace.    F.  A,  pKlcy  ;  Tragidia .- ediUdieiOteor^meldary. 
E.  O.  A.  Honhud  :  Smut  qf  A  treiu  ;  iTomUUUm  of  Omitia,    Itisi 
Swuwjek :  Trajulalion  in  vcrte.    Pm.  Pol.,  iiL  238-9. 


SOOPAS,  fl.  aht  400-350  B.a 

ScopAB,  a  native  of  Pares,  one  of  the  Cyclades  group,  then  subject  to 
Athena,  bdonged  to  a  &mily  of  artists  in  that  island.  With  his  grMt 
rival  Praxitel^  he  is  the  chief  of  the  later  Attic  school  of  sculptors, 
being  nearly  a  century  later  than  Phidias,  the  mastor  of  the  earlier  Attic 
school.  He  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a  sculptor,  and  the  earliest  cer- 
tain notice  of  him  is,  that  he  built  the  great  temple  of  Athena  at  T^iea, 
about  369  b.c.  We  also  hear  of  him  at  work  on  the  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  and  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus.  About  377  B.a, 
Scopas  took  up  his  residence  at  Athens,  where  be  worked  for  some  20  or 
30  yeare  as  a  sculptor  in  marble. 

His  subjects  were  of  the  most  varied  kind,  largely  occupied  with  the 
more  romantic  sides  of  the  mythology,  or  with  the  subordinale  deities, 
and  were  marked,  almost  without  exception,  by  great  animation,  inven- 
tion, pathos,  and  passion.   He  lovedtomwddMRn^B,  Bacchanals,  combata 
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of  Amazons,  Love,  Desire  and  Passion,  in  their  most  poetic  forms^  N«nids 
and  sea^monsters.  No  extant  works  can  with  certainty  be  aacribad  to 
his  hand.  But  some  Mienads,  Nereids,  and  Tritons  are  supposed  to  he 
copies  firom  his  works.  There  is  good  ground  to  believe  the  reliefii  from 
the  Mausoleum,  of  which  some  are  in  the  British  Museum,  repreeenting 
combats  of  Greeks  and  Amazons,  were  from  hifl  designs  :  and  the  bettCT 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  gmnd  group  of  Niobo  and  her  daughters, 
copies  of  which  exist  at  Florence,  was  the  conception  of  Scopas  zather 
than  of  Praxiteles. 

As  a  sculptor,  Scopas  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness,  passion,  and 
fertility  of  his  creative  genius.  In  rapidity  of  movement,  ingenuity  ol 
composition,  and  intensity  of  feeling,  ne  is  without  a  rival.  He  is  the 
most  Ivrical  of  all  the  sculptors,  and  the  one  whose  range  is  the  widert, 
from  frenzied  rapture  to  tne  most  tender  and  dreamy  grace.  He  is 
marked  off  firom  his  mighty  predecessor,  Phidias,  as  wantinp^  his  sublime 
dignity  and  Olympian  repose.  He  is  marked  off  firom  hu  great  rival 
Praxiteles,  as  having  a  deeper  and  wider  inspiration  than  that  of 
sensuous  beauty.  [F.  H.] 

For  References,  see  Phidias. 


ZEXJXIS,  fl.  abt  430400  B.a 

The  date,  the  birth-place,  and  the  events  in  the  life  of  Zeuxis  were 
entirely  doubtful  even  in  Roman  times.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  bora, 
about  456  B.C.,  in  the  Heracleia,  situated  on  the  Bhick  Sea;  that  he 
studied  painting  at  Ephesus,  as  he  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Ionian  school  of  painting,  which  was  of  a  realistic  type,  tending  to 
sensual  charm.  He  probably  removed  to  Athens  soon  arter  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  about  425  b.c.,  where  he  studied  under 
Apollodorus,  the  great  master  of  chiaroscuro.  At  this  date  the  great 
works  of  Phidias  were  complete,  and  Athens  was  at  the  zenith  of  her 
artistic  splendour.  For  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  Zeuxis  painted 
(about  410  B.C.)  a  series  of  mural  paintings  in  the  royal  palace  of  PeUa. 
He  subsequently  took  up  his  residence  in  Magna  Gra^cia,  in  Italy,  and 
executed  for  the  people  of  Croton  his  famous  masterpiece  of  Helen  ;  for 
which,  the  story  nms,  he  selected  as  his  models  the  five  most  beautiful 
virgins  of  the  city.  He  also  painted  in  Sicily,  where  many  of  his  works 
were  found  in  Roman  times.  His  works,  which  were  mostly  on  panel, 
were  scattered,  by  plunder  or  sale,  over  the  ancient  world,  and,  though 
some  seem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  ago  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  survive^l  in  the  second  century  of  the  Cliristian  era. 

By  common  consent  Zeuxis  was,  with  Panrhasius,  his  younger  rival, 
the  most  eminent  master  of  ancient  painting.  Although  he  worked  at 
Athens  when  the  glory  of  the  Parthenon  was  at  its  height,  his  art  had 
much  more  kinship  with  that  of  Praxiteles  than  that  of  Phidias.  He  is 
specially  celebrated  for  the  marvellous  power  with  which  he  imitated  all 
natural  objects,  and  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  treatment  Like 
Praxiteles,  he  was  famed  for  the  grace  with  which  he  painted  the  female 
form,  which  he  endowed  with  every  charm  except  elevation  of  character. 
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He  also  exhibited  great  diamatic  power,  and  loved  to  repreBent  (cenes  of 
action,  pathos,  ana  emotion.  Hia  Infant  Herada,  hia  Alcmena,  and  his 
Female  Centaur,  were  famous  amoiigst  hia  works,  with  many  aubjects,  we 
an  told,  of  a  new  and  etiange  cluractfir.  The  anecdotes  attached  to  his 
name  were  perhaps  chiefly  Uie  mere  invention  of  rhetoricians  and  epi- 
grammatiBts.  His  influence  over  ancient  art  was  widespread  and  lasting, 
and  the  voice  of  antiquilj  concurs  in  representing  him  as  the  first  t« 
cany  the  art  of  painting  to  the  full  limit  of  its  resources. 

[r.H.) 

WiDkeliDum:  Aneimt  AH,  ill.  bk.  tL    Smith:  DidionaTy  i^ Anliqaitieii : 
PictiiTa. 
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Of  IciTHUB  we  know  almost  nothing,  except  that  he  was  the  architect 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  an  almost  eqmiUj  celebrated  temple  of  Apolla 
near  Baaate  in  Arcadia.  He  must  have  been  the  contemporary  of 
Periclea,  Phidias,  and  Sophocles.  His  great  work,  the  Parthenon,  was 
erected  between  448-438  B.C.,  under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Parthenos,  or  the  Virgin,  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  in  the  Persian  war.  It  was  by  miiversal  consent  the  most  perfect 
example  of  a  Greek  temple.  Down  to  1687  it  remained  almost  entire. 
In  that  year  the  centre  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  the  siege  by 
the  Venetians,  during  their  war  with  the  Turks. 

The  temple  stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis,  clear  of  the 
walls,  Propylcea,  and  the  other  temples.  It  was  101  feet  in  breadth,  by 
S28  in  length,  being  66  feet  to  the  top  of  the  pediment ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  46  columns,  each  34  feet  hieb,  and  was  externally  throughout 
of  the  Done  order.  The  pediments  at  me  eastern  and  western  ends  were 
filled  with  50  colossal  figuies ;  the  92  metopes,  between  the  triglyphs 
above  the  architrave  of  the  external  columns,  and  the  frieze,  623  het 
long,  running  round  the  internal  walls  under  the  portico,  were  all  filled 
wito  sculptures  under  the  direction  of  Phidias,  when  complete,  it  was 
the  great  art-centre  and  art-school  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and,  even  in  its 
ruin,  we  can  recognise  it  as  a  faultless  embodiment  of  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  Greek  aruiitecture.  [F.  B.] 


FSAZITELE8,  fl.  abt.  3B&^40  B.C 
P&AXITELBS,  probably  an  Athenian  of  a  &mily  of  artiata,  ia  usually 
regarded,  both  bv  ancient  and  modem  critics,  as  the  chief  name  of  the 
later  Attic  school,  of  which  he  and  Scopae  were  the  rival  heads.  He  is 
rather  youi^r  than  Scopas,  who  woa  his  master,  and  quite  a  century 
later  than  Phidias.     He  lived  and  worked        '   '       '   '   '  ■       •  ■ 

works  were  scattered  in  prodigious  numbers 
His  principal  subjects  are  the  younger  and  more  beautiful  of  the  deities. 
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especially  Ai)oIl(),  ArtemiH,  Dionysus,  and  Auhrodite.  With  one  excep- 
tion, the  Heriiui^  nf  Olympia,  we  have  not-oing  that  can  be  oertaimj 
attributed  to  his  hand.  But  nianv  of  the  ancients  attributed  to  him  tw 
Nio1)e  ufr^up.  And  tliere  Ls  little  doubt  that  we  have  copies  of  his  woik 
in  the  exquLsite  Apollo  Sanrortonof,  the  AjwUino,  the  Saiyr  or  JFViiiii  of 
the  Capitol,  the  tSihmis  and  Fauns  at  Rouie  and  Florence. 

The  most  famous  work  of  Praxiteles,  the  Venus  of  Onidoi^  was  one 
of  the  ^eat  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  and  created  an  entirely  new 
epoch  in  art  Its  jreneral  idea  is  preserved  to  us,  partly  by  the  Venut  of 
the  Capitol,  of  Munich,  of  the  Triounc,  and  partly  by  coins.  It  was  the 
subject  of  many  epi^rrams,  anecdotes,  and  descnptions ;  it  became  the 
object  of  pilgrimages  to  the  island  ;  and  King  Nicomedes  is  said  to  have 
offered  the  CJnidians  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  their  whole  national 
debt.  It  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  surpassing  representation  of  the 
female  form.  It  was  said  to  have  been  studied  from  Phryne,  the 
famous  hctairOj  whom  Praxiteles  passionately  loved.  Though  some  attri- 
buted the  innovation  to  Scopas,  the  ApkrodiU  of  Cnidos  is  the  first 
presentation  of  a  goddess  in  complete  nudity  of  which  we  have  certain 
and  exact  particiuars.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  statue,  of  the 
finest  Parian  marble,  and  the  new  scope  that  it  afforded  to  art»  may  he 
said  to  have  revolutionised  art,  and  to  have  opened  the  way  to  make  the 
later  Greek  sculpture  largely  consist  of  representations  of  the  nude  fonn 
of  woman. 

Praxiteles  is  charged  with  having  debased  the  art  of  later  Greeoe  by 
confining  it  to  the  sensual  image  of  physical  beauty.  It  is  true  that  hu 
ideal  is  always  the  perfection  of  youthful  beauty,  carried  in  the  case  of 
the  Apollos  and  the  Faun*  to  a  somewhat  unmanly  sweetness  and  grace. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  his  Cnidian  Aphrodite  there  was 
anything  but  ideal  puritv  ana  exquisite  refinement.  And  in  the  HemMt, 
recently  discovered  at  Olympia,  and  with  great  confidence  attributed  to 
the  very  hand  of  Praxiteles,  we  have  one  of  the  noblest  types  of  manly 
beauty  which  time  has  spared  us  from  the  past.  [F.  B.] 

For  References,  see  Pbidias. 


LTSIPPUS,  11.  abt.  360-320  B.C. 

Ltsippus  of  Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnese,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  made  him  nis  court  sculptor,  decreeing  that 
no  one  should  paint  his  portrait  but  Apelles,  and  no  one  should  miu^e  his 
statue  but  Lysippus.  He  was  a  self-taught  workman  in  bronze  ;  who, 
by  his  energy,  industry,  and  original  genius  became  the  most  famous 
statuary  in  tronze  of  the  ancient  world.  Like  all  the  Peloponnesian 
school,  Lysi])pus  did  not  aim  at  ideal  beauty,  or  grace  of  expression,  but 
excelled  in  force,  realism,  and  striking  personality.  His  works  were  all 
in  bronze,  and  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  1,500  in  number.  They 
represented  Alexander  and  his  generals  in  various  characters,  Hercules 
in  many  aspects,  and  celebrated  athletes  of  the  most  naturalistic  type. 

Lysippus  was  the  sculptor  not  of  Athene,  like  Phidias,  nor  of 
Aphrodite,  like  Praxiteles,  but  pre-eminently  of  soldiers  and  athletes. 
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Two  of  his  works  at  Tarentum  were  colossal,  the  ZeuM,  60  feet  in  height, 
and  the  Hercula,  afterwardH  removed  (to  Rome.  Of  the  conBumniate 
tmth  and  life  of  hia  athlet«a  we  hare  an  extant  specimen  in  the  beautiful 
work  in  the  Vatican,  an  athlete  uaing  the  xtrigil,  clearly  a  line  marble 
copy  of  the  £unons  bronze  which  Agrippa  plated  in  hia  baths.  Of  his 
power  in  portraits,  the  busts  imitated  from  his  Alexander  give  ua  an 
odeouatc  conceptiun.  It  is  a  {melancholy  thought  that,  like  almost  all 
the  bronze  work  of  antiquity,  every  fragment  of  the  genuine  products  of 
Lysippus  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  world.  [P.  H.] 

For  References,  see  PHintAS. 


APEU.es,  fl.  abt.  34&^06  B.O. 

APELLsa,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and 
his  favourite,  nearly  a  hundred  yeaia  later  than  Zeuxia,  waa  the  matt 
popular  of  all  the  painters  of  antiquity.  He  waa  a  native,  {sobablv  of 
Colophon  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  he  seems,  like  Zeuxis,  to  haTe  studied 
first  at  EphesuB,  and  to  hare  belonged  to  the  Ionian  school  of  painting; 
He  afterwards  passed  into  Greece  proper,  where  he  studied  composition 
in  a  more  scientific  scbooL  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
the  service  and  at  the  court  of  PhUip  of  Macedon,  and  tlien  of  Aleiaader. 
For  them  he  painted  an  immense  number  of  pictures,  and  also  their 
portraits,  Alexander  allowing  no  one  else  to  pamt  him.  He  probably 
accompanied  Alexander  into  Asia.  Whilst  painting  the  portrait  of 
Campaspe,  Alexander's  favourite  concubine,  Apelles  fell  in  love  with  her ; 
and,  according  to  the  story,  the  king  surrendered  her  to  the  painter.  She 
is  sud  to  have  been  his  model  for  the  Venus  Riring  from  tht  iSea— his 
most  celebrated  picture.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  3!3  b.c,  Apelles 
")  have  travelled  over  Western  Asia,  and  ultimately  reached 


Egypt,  where  he  was  honourablv  received  by  Ptolemy. 

Apelles  was  especially  famea  for  bis  skill  as  a  portrait  painter,  ue 
painted  an  immense  number  of  portraits  of  Alexander,  uid  of  his 
generals.  He  is  also  celebrated  for  the  immense  industry  and  perfection 
with  which  he  elaborated  the  technical  part  of  his  work,  and  for  the 
colouring.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a  process  of  glazing  which  gave 
tone  and  mellowness  to  his  works.  They  were  munly  on  panel,  easel 
pictures  of  single  figures,  small  groups,  wiUi  great  care  given  to  eJI  the 
accessories.  His  most  famous  work,  the  Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea, 
represented  the  goddess  wringing  her  hair,  the  drops  of  water  forming  a 
transparent  veil  round  her  form.  It  was  afterwards  placed  by  Augustus 
in  the  temple  dedicated  to  Julius  Ctesar  at  Rome.  In  his  mastery  over 
poTtrait-painting,  in  the  harmony  of  his  colouring,  in  his  skill  in  the 
nude,  and  in  his  prevailing  characteristic  of  grace  and  charm  with  per- 
fection of  tecbniod  execution,  he  may  he  well  called  the  Titian  of  the 
ancient  world.  [F.  H.] 

Smith:  DietiOTiaTy qf  AntiqvilUt :  PietKra. 
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PHIDIAS,  fl.  abt.  460-432  B.C. 

Pheidias,  by  common  consent  the  greatest  sculptor  of  antiquity, 
was  an  Athenian,  the  son  of  Charmides,  of  a  family  of  artists,  and 
exactly  a  contemporary  of  Pericles  and  of  Sophocles.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown,  but  it  was  sometime  before  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
490  B.C.  His  death  nearly  coincided  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  in  431.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  struggle  with  the  Persians  and  during  the  splendid  career  of 
Cimon  in  founding  an  Athenian  empire.  Beginning  life  as  a  painter, 
he  studied  the  art  of  sculpture  under  Ageladas,  a  teacher  of  the  Argive 
school,  and  was  employed  on  the  inunense  series  of  works  undertaken  by 
Cimon  to  rebuild  and  adorn  Athens  after  its  destruction  by  Xerxes. 

He  first  comes  into  notice  as  a  sculptor  about  470  B.C.,  a  little 
before  the  time  when  Pericles  rose  into  prominence  as  a  statesman.  It 
was  probably  about  460  b.c.  that  his  reputation  was  fully  established  by 
the  colossal  Athene  Framachos,  a  statue  of  bronze  which  rose  to  a 
height  of  70  feet  from  the  top  of  the  Acropolis.  In  444  b.c.  Pericles 
became  the  sole  administrator  at  Athens,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death,  429  b.c.  "  In  name,"  says  Thucydides,  "  it  was  a  democracy,  but 
in  reality  a  government  by  the  first  man."  An  intimate  alliance  was 
formed  between  the  greatest  statesman  and  the  greatest  artist  of  Athens. 
Phidias  became  the  dose  friend  of  Pericles,  and  was  appointed  director- 
in-chief  of  all  the  public  works.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  Parthenon, 
erected  between  448-438  (see  Ictinus).  On  the  immense  series  of  sculp- 
tures with  which  it  was  filled,  and  especially  on  the  statue  of  Athene, 
the  chief  glory  of  Athens,  Phidias  was  employed  for  some  ten  years,  in 
the  full  matunty  of  his  genius.  The  enormous  number  of  the  figures  in 
the  Parthenon,  probably  exceeding  600,  of  which  50  are  colossal,  and  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  Athene,  which  was  of  gold,  ivory,  wood,  and 
precious  stones,  standing  40  feet  in  height,  make  it  impossible  that  these 
vast  works  could  have  been  executed  within  ten  years  by  the  hand  of  a 
single  artist.  But  Phidias  is  universally  spoken  of  as  the  designer  and 
presiding  genius  of  the  entire  decoration  ;  and,  although  some  of  the 
metopes  are  probably  of  an  earlier  school,  the  colossal  groups  of  the 
pediments  and  the  whole  of  the  frieze  have  the  stamp  of  one  master  mind. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles,  not  venturing  on  a  direct  attack,  sought  to 
ruin  him  through  his  beloved  Aspasia,  and  his  friend  Phidias.  The 
great  sculptor  was  accused  of  peculation  in  having  appropriated  part  of 
the  gold  intrusted  to  him  for  the  statue  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon. 
He  was  able  to  prove  that  he  had  used  the  full  quantity  (44  talents 
weight  of  gold) ;  for  the  plates  on  the  statue  had  been  made  movable. 
He  was  subsequently  cliarged  with  impiety,  for  having  introduced  his 
own  portrait  and  that  of  Pericles  into  the  stotue  of  the  goddess.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  this  was  a  fact.  Recent  research  detects  in  a  late 
and  rude  copy  of  the  shield  of  Athene  the  portrait  of  Phidias  himself,  in 
a  head  unquestionably  taken  from  life,  and  wholly  unlike  any  possible 
ideal  type.  He  is  "  a  bald-headed  old  man,"  as  described  by  Plutarch, 
apparently  of  about  60,  with  an  unsymmetrical  head  of  tne  Socratic 
cast.    This  may  represent  a  traditional  portrait  of  the  sculptor. 
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Under  or  in  fear  of  condemnation,  he  fled  from  Athens.  He  was 
received  with  great  honour  by  the  Eleans,  and  seems  to  have  transferred 
to  Elis  his  school  and  his  pupils.  He  worked  at  Elis  apparently  from 
437-433  B.a  on  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  where  he  made 
the  gold  and  ivory  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  the  wonder  of  antiquity,  and  an 
even  greater  and  more  imposing  work  than  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon. 
He  seems  to  have  died  in  432  b.c.,  in  prison,  on  the  second  charge  of 
impiety,  thou^  by  some  accounts  he  was  condemned  and  executed  by 
the  people  of  Elis. 

The  principal  works  of  Phidias,  besides  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, were  tne  three  colossal  figures  :  the  bronze  Athene  Pronuichos  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  outline  of  which  is  presen'ed  to  us  on  coins,  and  the 
two  chryseUjiiantine  statues,  that  of  Athene  inside  the  Parthenon,  and 
that  of  Z€U$  at  Olympia.  Of  the  former  we  have  the  general  outline  in 
existing  statuettes,  and  of  the  latter  we  have  indications  on  coins,  and 
bmts  supposed  to  be  imitated.  Of  the  effect  of  this  extraordinary  form 
of  art^  wnich  Phidias  is  said  to  have  invented,  one  which  could  arise  only 
oat  of  an  almost  idolatrous  mythology,  we  can  have  but  a  vague  con- 
ception. In  these  chryselephantine  statues  the  figure  was  made  of  a 
framework  of  hard  wood,  cypress  or  ebony.  On  this  were  superimposed 
plates  of  ivory  and  gold — the  whole  of  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  figures 
Deing  of  ivory,  and  the  robes  of  gold ;  precious  stones,  chasing,  and 
virioos  metals  being  also  employed.  The  Olympian  Zeus  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  it  siunrived  for  some  seven  or  eight 
centuries,  well  into  the  Christian  period  ;  and  it  was  uniformly  spoken 
of  with  enthusiasm  by  the  ancients  who  saw  it  However  much  so 
complex  and  artificial  a  mass  dififers  from  our  conception  of  plastic  art, 
we  cannot  doubt  the  unerring  genius  of  Phidias,  and  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  antiquity  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  these  stupendous 
figures  were  the  most  imposing  and  beautiful  ever  produced  by  man. 

The  other  principal  works  of  Phidias  were  the  statues  of  the  Par- 
thenon, of  which  the  ruined  fragments,  known  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  in 
the  British  Museum,  present  us  with  a  basis  of  conception.  Although 
we  are  unable  to  say  that  any  single  work  is  from  the  hand  of  the 
sculptor  himself,  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  colossal  figures  of 
the  two  pediments,  and  the  fragments  of  the  frieze,  spring  directly  from 
the  brain  of  the  master.  The  world  is  agreed  that  they  exhibit  every 
quality  of  the  sculptor's  art  in  absolute  perfection.  Technical  execution, 
sublimity  of  conception,  beauty,  truth,  dignity,  fitness,  unerring  judg- 
ment, fertility  of  invention,  and  mastery  of  composition  are  all  display S 
in  equal  power,  and  in  the  highest  conceivable  perfection.  If  there  be 
one  quality  which  impresses  the  beholder  first  as  well  as  last,  it  is  ideal 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Phidias  is  said  to  have  declared  tliat  he  drew  his 
ideal  of  the  gods  from  the  description  of  Homer.  And  it  is  in  the 
Homeric  quahty  of  serene  majesty  and  simple  beauty  that  his  art  excels. 

His  work  is  as  free  as  that  of  Homer  himself  from  any  taint  of 
exaggeration,  affectation,  false  emphasis,  or  sensuousness.  It  is  always 
1^  once  sublime  and  perfect.  It  was  a  Siiying  of  the  ancients  that  **  the 
hand  of  Phidias  alone  of  men  could  make  the  image  of  the  gods."  With 
this  power  of  ideal  majesty,  he  combined  a  full  technical  mastery  over 
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every  form  of  plastic  art  He  himself  claimed  no  other  superiority 
except  that  of  "accuracy  of  work."  We  are  told  that  his  slkill  was 
equally  surpassing  in  representing  the  grasshopper  and  the  bee  as  the 
ffods  of  Olympus.  He  was  a  consummate  master  in  marble,  bronze, 
ivory,  gold,  or  ebony ;  in  sculpture,  in  relief^  in  engraving,  in  chasing, 
in  enamelling ;  in  colossal  statues,  and  in  the  most  delicate  ornamenta- 
tion of  a  moulding  or  a  fringe.  He  had  working  under  him,  we  are 
told,  architects,  sculptors,  masons,  bronze-founders,  goldsmiths,  ivory 
carvers,  chasers,  enamellers,  and  dyers.  His  genius  was  able  to  bring 
the  work  of  all  into  perfect  harmony. 

His  influence  over  all  subsequent  art  was  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Homer  in  poetry.  Whilst  all  subsequent  masters  and  schools  had  tJie 
defects  of  tneir  qualities,  the  ancient  and  the  modem  worlds  have  never 
suggested  a  shortcoming  in  Phidias,  or  a  single  quality  in  which  he  was 
w^^  Consummate  judgment  and  unerring  taste  control  the  most 
sublime  and  lovely  visions  of  beauty.  It  is  significant  that)  whilst  his 
representations  of  the  nude  surpass  in  knowledge  and  technical  mastery 
any  others  known,  we  have  no  single  extant  exaniple  in  which  he 

E resented  the  female  form,  even  parti^y  undraped.  His  Venus  on  the 
ieze,  like  all  his  other  goddesses,  is  completelv  draped.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  no  single  statue  oy  Phidias,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  Elgin  Marbles  are  all,  without  exception,  architectural 
decorations.  Even  the  so-called  Tluseua  and  the  River  Ood,  sublime  as 
they  are,  are  the  ornaments  of  a  group  placed  in  a  pediment^  50  feet 
above  the  spectator ;  and,  consequently,  fike  the  figures  in  ti^e  metopes 
or  the  frieze,  they  are  entirely  subordinated  to  the  conditions  of  the 
architect 

Nor  are  we  able  to  judge  whether  the  great  artist  was  equal  to 
present  human  expression  and  emotion  with  the  same  power  tliat  he 
nas  presented  the  human  form.  No  single  head  has  survived  to  us 
uninjured  of  any  of  the  larger  figures  that  we  can  certainly  ascribe  to 
Phidias.  But  in  the  extant  busts  of  Jupiter  we  may  recogmse  &int 
copies  of  the  majesty  which  he  could  give  to  the  King  of  Uie  Gods.  We. 
cannot  assume  that  even  Michael  Ai^lo  or  Raphad  surpassed  Phidias 
in  power  of  expression ;  and  they  assuredly  aid  not  surpass  him  in 
invention,  in  knowledge,  or  in  sublime  and  serene  beauty.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Phidias  was  the  most  perfect  and  complete 
genius  who  ever  appeared  in  the  arts  of  form  :  the  one  artist  in  whom 
we  find  nothing  wanting,  and  of  whom  we  know  no  failure.         [F.  H.] 

Smith:  Biograph.  Dictionary:  Phidias;  and  Dictionary  of  AntiquitiMt: 
Statuaria  Ara,  Plutarch:  L\f«  of  PericUa.  Lubke:  History  of 
Seulpturt,  Dr.  C.  Waldbtein:  Art  of  Pheidias,  1885,  pp.  54-86;  and 
tee  under  Ictinus.  Murray :  History  of  Oreek  Sculpturty  vol.  ii.  Pos. 
PoL  ii.  285,  240.    Laffitte :  Orands  Types,  vol.  U.  lect  II. 
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JESOPf  possibly  the  6th  century  ac. 

.^Ebop  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  collection  of  moral  &bles,  which,  in 
▼arious  forms,  has  had  a  wide  vogue  and  great  influence  in  Europe. 
Aboat  the  man  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  The  fables  were  shown  oy 
Bentlej  to  be  probably  of  Indian  or  Persian  origin.  The  form  of 
imagination  which  gives  speech  and  other  human  dmracteristics  to  the 
lower  animals  is  common  and  congenial  to  the  early  stages  of  thought, 
bat  it  appears  very  rarely  in  Greek  literature.  We  have  an  instance  in 
both  Hesiod  and  .^Ischylus,  and  in  one  or  two  other  early  Greek  poets, 
bat  not  elsewhere.  In  placing  .^Isop  at  the  head  of  the  series  of  writers 
of  whom  Aristophanes  is  chief,  we  may  recognise  the  fact  that  in  this 
**  beast  epic "  is  the  earliest  form  of  that  humorous  description  of  the 
fiEtolts  of  noman  life  which,  in  its  fully  developed  shape,  we  call  ^^  comedy  " 
(see  Fos,  P6L  iil  234).  The  Foibles  of  JSaop  were  versified  in  later 
years  by  Pluedrus  in  Latin,  and  by  Babrius  in  Greek.  But  it  was 
another  writer,  now  almost  forgotten,  who  kept  these  fiibles  alive  during 
the  Middle  A^es,  eigoying  for  many  centuries  a  celebrity  second  only  to 
Viigil — the  h^-barbarous  elegiac  fabulist,  Avianus.  [F.  S.  M.] 

Mahafiy  :  History  of  Greek  Literature^  i.  93,  etc. 


PILPAY. 

The  name  of  Pilpay  or  Bidpai  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Hindoos. 
The  Fables  and  Proverbs  which  pass  under  his  name  consbt  mainly  of 
the  Fantcha  Santray  or  Five  Sections,  and  the  HitopadesOy  or  Friendly 
Instructor,  which  were  translated  into  Persian  in  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
They  were  afterwards  translated  into  Arabic ;  and  in  1709  the  Persian 
version  was  translated  into  French  under  the  title  of  Les  ConseUs  et  Us 
Maximes  de  Filnayy  which  appear  in  English  as  The  Instructive  and 
EtUertaining  Fables  of  Filpay.  The  name  of  Pilpay  appears  to  have 
been  first  attributed  to  the  collection  in  Persia,  the  reputed  Hindoo 
author  being  Vishnu-Sarma. 

These  fables  are  the  earliest  collection  in  the  world,  and  greatly 
surpass  in  humour  and  in  variety  of  matter  and  of  lesson  the  Fables  of 
^sop.  There  is  at  the  same  time  similarity  enough  between  the  two 
collections  to  make  us  believe  in  a  common  source.  The  Sanskrit  fables 
are  supposed  to  be  told  by  their  author  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  a  certain  rajah,  and  form  a  wonderfully  interconnected  series.  The 
animals  introduced  relate  other  stories  to  one  another,  and  deliver  many 
proverbs  and  practical  moral  precepts,  which  form  a  much  more  impor- 
tant part  of  this  collection  of  mbles  than  of  any  other.  [F.  S.  M.] 

Charles  Wilkins :  English  Translations  of  Vie  Sanskrit  Fables,  1787.  Selec- 
tion in  Henry  ^fo^ley*8  "Universal  Librarj-."  Trans,  R.  Asiat.  Soc. 
i.  155. 
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PLAUTTTS  {Titus  Maccius  Flautvs),  abt.  254-184  B.C. 

Plautus  was  bom  in  Umbria  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.a  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  slave  and  afterwards  a  stage- 
carpenter.  But  these  may  be  stories  invented  to  account  for  his  know- 
ledge of  slave  character  and  his  connection,  though  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  with  the  theatre.  He  produced  his  first  play  in  224  B.a,  and 
wrote  without  a  rival  till  his  death  forty  years  later.  Twenty  of  his 
plays  remain. 

Like  his  successors,  Ca'cilius  and  Terence,  he  was  largely  indebted  to 
Menander  and  the  later  comedians  of  Athens,  though  he  is  probably 
more  original  than  either  of  them.  This  method  of  borrowing  in  some 
points  resembles  that  of  Shakespeare  himself.  Characters  with  Greek 
names,  and  nominally  living  in  Greek  cities,  act  as  Romans,  and  refer  to 
Roman  customs  as  familiar  things  and  to  the  Greeks  as  foreigners.  For 
this  reason  the  plays  of  Plautus  are  much  more  valuable  than  those 
of  Terence  as  pictures  of  Roman  life.  In  one  play,  the  FcmiUus^  or 
Young  Carthagmian,  written  at  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  War,  we 
have  a  unique  picture  of  the  Roman  enemies  drawn  by  the  popular 
Roman  poet ;  and  it  is  very  fairly  and  generously  drawn.  Plautus,  like 
Terence,  draws  only  on  ihe  recognis^  types  of  the  later  Athenian 
comedy — the  stem  or  indulgent  &ther,  the  spendthrift  son,  the  clever 
and  faithful  slave,  and  the  shameless  parasite — who  were  all  classified 
and  fitted  with  a  characteristic  mask.  Considering  these  limits,  the 
genius  of  Plautus  for  developing  amusing  situations  and  lively  dialogue 
IS  very  great  and  has  been  appreciated — m  adaptations  and  imitations — 
by  Smikespeare,  Moli^re,  Fielding,  and  many  other  dramatists. 

[F.  S.  K.] 

Sellar :  Roman  Poets  qf  th4  Republic,  oh.  vi.  p.  152. 

TERENCE  (Publius  Tt^rentius  Afer\  b.  192  aa,  d.  158  B.C. 

Terence  was  bom  in  Africa,  and  in  his  youth  was^brought  to  Rome  as 
a  slave.  The  name  of  his  family'  is  unknown,  but  when  he  was  set  free  he 
took  that  of  Terentius,  from  his  master  Terentius  Lucanus.  He  began 
to  write  in  the  year  166  B.C.,  and  continued  with  increasing  success  till 
his  death. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  writings  of  Menander,  the  Liter,  or  new 
comedy  of  the  Greeks  is  kno\m  to  us  only  by  the  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence  ;  and  sui^erior  jus  Plautus  was  in  brightness  and  originality,  the 
dignity  of  Terence  s  style,  and  the  purity  of  his  Latin,  so  strange  in  an 
African  slave,  have  made  him  for  the  moderns  the  chief  representative  of 
the  ancient  comedy  of  private  life.  Hence  his  enormous  infiucnce  in 
liteniture ;  for  Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  and  Moliore  have  all  been 
indebted  to  him.  Such  i}lays  as  Lcs  Fourheries  dc  Scapin  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  the  ancient  comedy. 

Terence  took  the  plots  of  his  six  plays  from  the  Greek,  and  much  of 
hLs  work  is  merely  translation,  so  that  it  is  diificult  to  teU  how  far  its 
merits  arc  his  own  or  Menander*s ;  but  one  of  his  most  successful 
characters,  the  insolent  parasite,  Phomiio,  who  is  yet  ever  ready,  faithful, 
and  undaunted  in  the  service  of  his  friends,  comes  in  a  play  taken  from 
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a  very  inferior  dramatist.  His  plots  and  characters  are  drawn  from  a 
narrow  and  somewhat  conventional  field.  The  troubles  of  young  men  in 
love,  and  their  efforts  to  outwit  their  elders,  with  the  aid  of  clever  slaves 
and  parasites,  form  the  general  CToundwork  ;  and  a  favourite  way  out  of 
the  difficulties  is  the  discoveiy  uiat  the  girl  in  question  has  been  lost  or 
stolen  in  childhood,  and  is  really  of  a  most  respectable  family.  The  slaves 
of  Terence  are  a  wonderful  study  to  those  who  reflect  on  the  story  of  his 
life.  They  are  always  on  the  side  of  youth  and  pleasure,  full  of 
impudence  and  resource,  often  with  a  fidelity  to  their  chosen  part, 
unshaken  even  by  tlie  sound  of  the  whip  and  the  chains  which  we  near 
behind  alL  The  comedy  of  the  ancients  did  not  allow  of  characters 
showinj^  the  extremes  of  heroism  or  baseness,  but  in  Terence  all  arc 
marked  by  some  redeeming  qualities.  The  suspicious  fathers  and  dis- 
solute sons,  crafty  slaves  and  overbearing  masters,  braggarts,  parasites, 
and  courtesans  have  all  some  share  of  kindly  human  feeling  and  good 
fellowship.  The  words  of  Terence  so  often  quoted  may  stand  as  the 
very  essence  of  his  moral  teaching :  "  Hovw  sum,  hnmani  nihil  a  me 
alitnum  ^nUo  " — *^  I  am  a  man  ;  and  think  there  is  nothing  human  but 
daims  my  sympathies."  [S.  H.  8.] 

Simcox :  History  of  Latin  Literatxin^  I  53.  Sellar :  Roman  Poets  of  the 
Republic,  ch.  viL  p.  201. 

MENANDER,  b.  342  B.a,  d.  291  ao. 

Menaxder  is  the  greatest  name  in  the  Athenian  comedy  of  private 
life,  which  grew  up  with  the  decline  of  the  power  and  public  life  of 
Athens.  He  was  an  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Demetrius  and  the 
Buccessors  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  a  general  who  was  a  friend  of 
Demosthenes.  He  was  the  contemporary,  friend,  and  follower  of 
Theophrastus  and  Epicurus,  and  his  comedies  are  marked  by  the 
insignt  into  character  of  the  one,  and  the  love  of  ease,  suavity,  and 
grace  inculcated  by  the  other.  Though  he  wrote  more  than  100  plays, 
only  8  were  crowned  ;  but  the  verdict  of  later  times  placed  him  above 
all  his  rivals.  He  was  drowned  while  swimming  in  the  harbour  of 
PirsDUB,  and  was  buried  neiir  the  tomb  of  Euripides. 

Though  none  of  his  plays  remain  in  their  entirety,  several  hundred 
lines  or  snort  passages  are  preserved,  ^vhich  justify  his  high  reputation. 
And  the  imaginary  letters  of  Menander,  >(VTitten  by  Alciphron,  illustrate 
the  lights  and  shades  of  his  character  with  strange  delicacy  and  genius. 
But  he  is  now  known  chiefly  by  the  j^lays  of  Phiutus  and  Terence,  some 
of  which  were  little  more  than  tn\nslations  of  his  own.  Through  them 
he  has  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  liteniture  of  modem  Europe. 
By  the  general  judgment  he  was  in  every  way  superior  to  his  Latin 
followers,  Terence  being  spoken  of  as  especially  inferior  to  him  in 
brightness  and  wit,  (^aisar  Ciills  Terence  a  mutilated  Menander  (divii- 
diatus,  a  half-and-half  Menander).  [F.  S.  M.] 

Hahaffy:  History  of  Greek  Literature,  i.  471,  etc.  Synioiuls :  Studies  tf 
Oit  Ore^k  Puets,  ii.  332.  Macaulay  compares  Mcnamler  to  Addison, 
whom  he  resembles  in  quiet  wit,  gentleness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
But  Menander  added  to  this  an  undercurrent  of  enthusiasm  for  Athens 
and  Attic  culture. 
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PHi&DBTJS,  1st  Century  a.d. 

PHiEDRUS  was  of  Thracian  or  Macedonian  origin,  and  was  probably 
brought  as  a  captive  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  slave  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  but  rose  to  freedom  and 
fame  as  a  writer  of  metrical  fables.  He  lived  through  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  refers  in  his  poems.  Sejanus,  the  powerful 
minister  of  Tiberius,  was  his  bitter  and  persistent  enemy.  His  poems 
are  mainly  versions  of  ^Esopian  fables,  with  a  few  original  and  con- 
temporary stories.  He  presented  to  the  Roman  world  that  form  of 
imaginative  literature  which  ^Esop  had  made  familiar  to  the  Greeks. 
His  importance  was  greatest  in  the  middle  ages ;  when  the  &bles  of 
Romulus  and  other  collections  were  ciurent,  Imsed  originally  on  his. 
The  name  of  Pha'drus,  however,  was  unknown  ;  and  the  authentic  fables 
were  not  discovered  till  the  16th  century.  [F.  S.  M.] 

Simcoz:  History  of  Latin  LUiraturCf  i.  374. 


JUVENAL,  end  of  the  Ist  Oentory  ad. 

All  the  events  of  Juvenal's  life,  including  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
death,  are  quite  uncertain.  All  we  know  of  hmi  is  that  he  wrote 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  ;  was  sent  against  his  will  to 
Egypt,  and  lived  for  some  time  at  Aquinum  in  Latium.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Roman  satirists,,  and  puiured  his  invective  on  the 
social  vices  of  the  early  Empire.  Underlying  all  his  satire  is  a  strong 
dislike  of  the  imperial  system,  and  a  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  manners 
and  constitution  of  Republican  Rome,  when  Roman  citizens  formed  a 
proud  and  narrow  corporation,  with  simple  tastes  and  warlike  habits. 
He  does  not,  therefore,  appreciate  the  beneficent  aspect  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  dwells  on  tne  evils  and  abuses  introduced  by  foreign 
customs  and  by  a  state  of  peace  without  industrial  pursuits.  He 
satirises  the  crowd  of  clever  and  unscnipulous  Greeks  who  were  able 
and  ready  to  do  anything  for  pay.  He  describes  the  monstrous  growth 
of  luxury  of  all  kinds,  the  worship  of  money  and  material  goods,  the 
degradation  of  ancient  families,  and  the  arrogance  and  display  of  wealthy 
upstarts.  He  deplores  the  spread  of  novel  and  degrading  superstitions, 
especially  among  women.  Above  all,  he  dwells  on  the  dissolution  of  old 
social  ties,  the  change  in  the  character  of  women,  the  corruption  of  the 
young,  the  decay  of  the  family.  In  his  later  satires  Juvenal  combines, 
with  his  vivid  and  often  personal  invective,  many  passages  of  great 
beauty  describing  the  ideal  life  of  virtue  and  simple  manners.  Several 
of  the  satires  have  been  translated  by  Dryden,  and  two  of  them  are 
imitated  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Lo7idoii  and  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes.  [F.  8.  K.] 

Simcox  :    History  of  LAxtin  LUeraturey  ii.  ll'6.     W.  Gifford ;   Translated 
into  English  Verse, 
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LUOIAN,  b.  120  A.IX,  cL  200  A.D.  (7) 

LuciAN  was  bom  a.d.  120,  at  Samosata,  on  the  Euphrates.  His 
&ther,  a  poor  man,  intended  him  to  become  a  stone-mason,  and  carver 
of  the  images  of  Hermes,  which  were  common  at  the  street  comers.  He 
teUs  OB  how  he  disliked  this  work,  and  how  he  mana^d  to  get  a  literary 
education  in  spite  of  it  He  composed  orations,  practised  as  an  advocate, 
and  gave  lectures  on  public  spea^ng  tiU  his  40th  year.  He  then  settled 
down  at  Athens,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
literary  work.  A  large  number  of  his  works  remain ;  they  consist  of 
satires  on  the  Greek  theology,  on  the  philosophers,  and  on  society 
generally. 

When  we  compare  Lucian  with  the  two  satirists  —  Juvenal  and 
Aristophanes — between  whom  he  stands  in  the  calendar,  we  are  struck 
by  his  more  modem  spirit.  He  is  always  humorous  and  never  bitter, 
and  he  has  the  modem  love  for  an  imaginary  world.  He  draws  the 
characters  of  the  old  mytholo^,  and  relates  their  legends  with  the 
complacent  humour  of  one  who  is  completely  emancipated  from  the  old 
beliefi^  and  who  yet  retains  an  affection  for  them.  In  his  stories  of 
ima^nary  adventure,  his  easy  diction  and  the  wealth  of  his  fancy 
remmd  us  of  the  most  literary  of  modem  novelists.  In  his  social  satires 
he  is  sometimes  directly  indebted  to  Juvenal,  but,  unlike  him,  he  never 
18  personal  in  his  attacks.  He  takes  a  strong  interest  in  all  sides  of 
human  life ;  but  shows  the  fieivourite  bent  of  his  mind  by  a  constant 
recurrence  to  philosophers  and  theological  questions.  In  the  DtcUog^ies 
of  the  Deady  wnere  tJie  wit  and  liveliness  of  his  dialogue  and  his  vivid 
cJurawing  of  character  are  seen  at  their  best,  we  find  many  deep  and  true 
thoughts  on  the  nature  of  death,  the  vanity  of  personal  pride  and  wealth, 
the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  the  reward  of  a  good  life  in  the 
penoanence  of  its  results  and  in  Uie  memory  of  men.  [F.  &  H] 

Collins :  AncieiU  Classics  Series :  Lucian.    C.  S.  Jerram  :  Luciani  Vera 
Historia  (Clarendon  Press  Series) ;  Introduction. 


ASI8T0PHANE8,  b.  444  B.C.,  d.  380  B.C.  (?) 

Of  the  ^reat  comic  poet  of  antiquity,  though  he  has  left  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  ms  own  personality,  of  what  he  loved,  and  what  he  despised, 
we  know  almost  nothing  with  any  certainty.  He  flourished  about  half 
a  century  after  the  great  epoch  of  Athenian  glory,  and  has  given  us 
immortal  sketches  of  the  Republic  as  it  hastened  to  its  speedy  decline. 
Of  his  life  we  know  little  more  than  this. — 

Aristophanes,  the  son  of  Philippus,  was  probably  an  Athenian, 
bom  about  444  rc.  He  was  a  lover  of  pleasure  and  of  society,  and  is 
inkoduced  as  one  of  the  brilliant  revellers  in  Pluto's  Banquet,  He  won 
a  prize  with  his  first  comedy,  in  427  B.C.,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  he  was  still  a  lad  under  a^e.  He  continued  to 
exhibit  comedies  over  a  period  of  40  years  ;  it  is  said  that  he  produced 
64,  of  which  11  only  survive.    He  left  three  sons,  all  comic  poets  :  and 

E 
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he  died  about  380  b.c.,  when  Athens  had  lost  all  political  importance, 
and  all  her  great  men  except  Plato  and  his  followers. 

Aristophanes  was  the  unrivalled  master  of  the  Old  Gomedyj  i,e,  direct 

Eolitical,  personal,  and  social  satire ;  and  in  that  sphere,  he  claimed  a 
cence  of  caricature,  buffoonery,  and  burlesque  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  lampoon,  ancient  or  modem.  It  was  a  time  of  intense  activity  and 
fierce  struggle  in  the  world  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  politics.  The  poet,  a 
passionate  believer  in  the  old  heroes  and  the  ancient  institutions  and 
manners  of  Athens,  attacked  in  a  series  of  satires  the  demagogues,  the 
war  politicians,  the  dandies,  the  quacks,  the  pettifoggers,  the  innovators 
in  pnilosophy,  politics,  manners,  and  poetry.  He  is  an  intense  and 
unscrupulous  pirtisan,  an  incorrigible  mocker  of  gods  and  men,  and  a 
bold  assertor  of  the  "  good  cause,"  and  the  "  old  times."  He  exhibits, 
with  all  his  party  acrimony  and  his  extravagant  ribaldry,  a  sound  political 
sense,  a  conscientious  conservatism,  and  a  courageous  love  for  what  is  just 
and  true.  In  the  downward  race  of  a  fickle  democracy,  he  could  be 
hardly  anything  but  reactionary  :  and  in  an  age  hurrying  into  the  arti- 
ficial sophistry  and  the  rhetorical  trifling  which  so  soon  absorbed  Athenian 
intellect,  he  makes  blind  onslaughts  on  social  reformers  like  Socrates,  and 
masters  of  tenderness  like  Euripides.  Cleon  the  demagogue,  Euripides 
the  sentimentalist,  and  Socrates  the  tvpe  of  the  critical  sophist,  are  the 
constant  objects  of  his  ridicule.  In  all  these  attacks  there  is  much  that 
is  blind,  not  a  little  that  is  un&ir.  But  to  an  earnest  conservative  like 
the  poet,  Cleon  embodied  the  follies  and  conceit  of  democracy ;  Euripides, 
the  taste  for  morbid  rhetoric  in  poetry  ;  and  Socrates,  the  Rousseauism 
of  antiquity,  which  subjected  every  established  belief  to  a  metaphysical 
criticism. 

Democracy,  metaphysics,  and  romanticism  are  the  constant  objects  of 
his  satire.  But  Aristophanes  seems  in  his  plays  to  have  deliberately  con- 
stituted himself  moral  censor  of  his  time  : — at  once  the  Boileau,  the  Swifb, 
the  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Carlyle,  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  Athens.  In  the 
lost  BanquetUrs,  his  first  plav,  he  pleads  for  the  old  and  manly  education 
of  youth.  In  the  lost  Babylonians  he  attacks  the  system  of  appointing 
to  offices  by  lot.  Three  plays,  the  Achartiiaiis,  the  Pcace^  and  uie  LysU- 
trai<iy  are  devoted  to  pleading  for  peace,  during  the  horrors  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  In  the  KnigJUSy  he  gives  his  immortal  parody  of  the  dema- 
gogic arts  of  Cleon.  As  no  one  dared  to  represent  the  powerful  orator, 
Aristophanes  smeared  his  face  with  wine-lees,  and  boldlv  performed  the 
part  of  Cleon  himself.  In  the  Clouds^  Socrates  is  attacked  as  the  arch- 
sophist,  who  corrupts  youth  by  the  new-fangled  system  developed  in  his 
Noti(yn-shop.  The  Wa^s  is  an  attack  on  the  partisan  corruption  of  the 
law-courts.  In  the  Biros,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  Aristophanes'  comedies, 
if  not  the  best  of  all  extant  burlesques,  where  the  Birds  resolve  in  council 
to  build  a  new  city  in  the  sky,  to  oe  called  Clo^id-cuckoO'toivn,  the  poet 
was  satirising  the  extravagant  schemes  of  imperial  aggrandisement  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  Athens.  In  the  Frogs,  he  brings  iEschylus  and 
Euripides  into  rival  contest,  and  covers  the  latter  wiui  his  ridicule  and 
scorn.  In  the  Phitus  ( Wealth),  and  the  Women  in  Council,  he  takes  up 
the  (jue^tions  of  new  social  panaceas,  the  equalisation  of  wealth,  and  the 
political  equality  of  women.     Never  did  poet  treat  satire  more  seriously 
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and  more  systematically,  as  a  weapon  to  combat  folly  and  vice,  and  to 
teach  justice  and  moral  truth.  Aristophanes  is  not  always  right ;  but  he 
alwm  has  a  moral  purpose. 

That,  as  poet  and  satirist,  he  showed  every  quality  in  perfection,  the 
ancients  and  the  modems  are  agreed.  His  inexhaustible  wit,  his  fantas- 
tic imagination,  his  rollicking  humour,  his  exquisite  visions  of  fairy-land, 
have  never  been  equalled  but  by  Shakespeare  :  they  two  only  of  poets 
have  raised  burlesque  into  the  truly  sublime.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the 
choruses  of  these  comedies,  passages  of  lyric  beauty  and  power  which 
Pindar  might  envy  ;  and  in  mastery  of  the  Attic  tongue,  Sophocles  and 
Plato  alone  can  vie  with  Aristophanes.  Unfortunately  nearly  all  his 
plays  are  polluted  with  a  coarseness  and  obscene  ribaldry  which  have  no 
paiullel  in  ancient  or  modem  literature.  But  these  crapulous  and  priapic 
mdeoencies  of  lus  belong  not  so  much  to  the  man  as  to,  the  age ;  and 
indeed  they  are  part  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  god  of  revelry,  from  which 
comedy  sprang.  The  nakedness  and  filthiness  of  these  primitive  sur- 
vivals of  nature-worship  are  rather  disgusting  than  immoral  And 
Aristophanes,  at  least,  converted  a  display  of  obsolete  ribaldry  to  a  lofty 
moral  and  social  end. 

His  comedies  combined  all  that,  in  modem  times,  is  aimed  at  by 
political  journalism,  pictorial  caricatures,  poetical  satires,  comic  opera  and 
pantomime.  If  we  take  Aristophanes  in  all  his  elements,  we  should  have 
to  look  for  parallels  to  Swift's  pamphlets  and  Travels  of  GuUivery  the 
caricatures  of  H.  K  and  Punch,  the  lyrics  of  Shelley  ana  Victor  Hugo, 
the  fimry  world  of  A  Midsximiner  NighVs  Dream  and  the  Temmst,  the 
invective  of  Junius,  the  irony  of  Courier,  the  humour  of  Carlyle  ;  all 
represented  with  the  musical  accompaniment  and  the  scenic  resources  of 
a  modem  theatre.  Fortunately  some  conception  of  this  amazing  medley 
can  be  gathered  from  the  excellent  translations  of  Hookham  Frere,  T. 
Mitchell,  and  K  B.  Kogers.  The  extinction  of  political  activity  and 
freedom  in  Athens  was  fatal  to  the  direct  satire  of  the  Old  Comedy,  It 
passed  by  an  easy  transition  into  the  New  Comedy  or  Comedy  ofManners^ 
of  which  Menander  is  the  type,  and  which  is  the  tme  parent  of  our 
modem  comedy.  [F.  H.] 

Mahaffy  :  History  of  Oreek  LiteraturCy  i.  421.    Symonds  :  Ortek  Foets,  1st 
series,  i.  245.    Laffitte  :  Grands  Types,  ii.  lect.  11. 


ENNIUS,  b.  239  B.C.,  d.  169  B.C. 

Roman  poetry,  an  import  from  Greece,  cultivated  for  two  centimes  by 
provincials  and  never  acclimatised  at  Borne  till  the  Empire,  traced  its 
origin  back  to  Ennius,  bom  at  Budise  in  Cakbria.  His  Oscan  blood, 
combined  with  a  Greek  education  received  at  Tarentum,  and  cemented 
by  Boman  citizenship  conferred  in  184  b.c.,  rendered  him  a  fit  founder  of 
so  composite  a  thing  as  the  poetry  of  Social  Polytheism.  By  a  strange 
fr«ak  of  &te,  he  was  brought  to  Borne  in  204  b.c.,  by  the  elder  Cato,  who 
met  him  as  a  centurion  in  the  SardinLon  army — the  "  scnii-Gra.'Cus  "  by 
the  great  type  of  aristocratic  nationalism.    He  gained  a  plain  livelihood 
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on  the  Ayentine  by  teaching  Greek  and  writing  poetry  of  various  kinds. 
In  his  later  years  his  friendship  was  sought  after  oy  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  including  Scipio  Africanus,  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
¥rith  whom  he  served  on  the  ^Etolian  expedition.  Six  hundred  dislo- 
cated lines  survive  of  works  which  covered  the  whole  field  of  poetry. 
Ck>medies  from  Menander,  tragedies  frt>m  Euripides,  satires  of  native 
growth  were  crowned  in  his  old  age  by  the  epic  of  his  country's  histoiy 
Erom  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  on  which  his 
contemporaries  and  posterity  have  agreed  to  rest  his  fune.  By  the 
desire  of  his  patron  Scipio  Africanus,  Ms  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  and  his  bust  was  allowed  a  place  in  the  effigies 
of  the  great  house.  The  works  of  Ennius  existed  entire  so  late  as  the 
13th  century.  He  himself  wrote  his  epitaph,  foretelling  his  immortal 
fame,  as  one  whose  words  would  be  repeated  from  mouw  to  mouth  for 
ever. 

Living  in  the  second  aristocratic  stage  of  Roman  history,  Ennius 
embodied  the  full  fruits  of  Rome's  native  development,  with  the  germ  of 
the  new  culture  in  its  crudest  form.  Divining  the  right  road  for  his 
country's  poetry,  he  discarded  the  native  metres  of  Naevius  and  Larus 
Andronicus,  and  presented  with  much  spirit  the  Greek  hexameter  and 
iambic.  It  was  for  his  successors  to  soften  the  harshness  of  his  diction 
and  polish  the  verse  of  Vii]nL 

In  matter  as  in  form,  Ennius  was  the  first  to  strike  the  keynote  of 
Roman  civilisation — progress  by  incorporation.  The  Roman  People  is 
the  hero  of  his  epic ;  its  scattered  episodes  of  legend  and  history  are 
welded  by  one  destiny  of  universal  rule  and  culture.  Like  Homer's 
greater  and  truer  epic,  it  arose  in  the  young  manhood  of  its  country  ; 
unlike  it,  it  looked  on  the  future  and  not  on  the  past.  Enthusiasm  for 
this  future  enforced  itself  by  order,  perseverance,  and  deep  antiquarian 
research.  Foreshadowing  the  virtual  but  premature  sociocracy  to  come, 
it  extinguished  in  the  poet's  mind  the  dim  fetiches  of  ancient  Rome,  and, 
in  spite  of  Pythagorean  transmigration,  and  a  few  other  traces  of  old 
beliefs,  became  the  moving  religion  of  his  life. 

The  later  poets  carried  forward  the  work  of  Ennius  on  concentric, 
though  more  or  less  diverging  lines.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  rudimen- 
tary VirgiL  [F.  B.M.] 

Sellar :  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic^  ch.  iv.  p.  62.    Mommsen :  History  qf 
Rome,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiv. 


LUOBETIUS  {Tiius  Lucretius  Cams),  b.  99  B.C.,  cL  55  B.C.  (?) 

The  long  silence  from  the  death  of  Ennius  to  the  birth  of  Lucretius 
was  broken  by  no  great  poetic  voice.  Slowly  and  quietly  the  principles 
which  took  form  in  the  AnncUes  permeated  the  leading  classes  at  Rome 
till  the  genius  of  Lucretius  awoke  to  a  new  intellectual  world.  Of  his 
personal  history  the  main  facts  are  doubtful  and  the  details  quite  unknown. 
From  his  name  he  is  argued  to  have  come  of  an  old  Roman  family  ;  frt>m 
his  poem  to  have  felt  true  friendship  for  the  unworthy  Memmius,  and  to 
have  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse. 
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Around  him  raged  the  revolution  of  the  third  aristocratic  stage :  Greek 
enltore  had  done  its  work,  and  the  world  was  read^  for  an  emperor.  By 
the  best  minds  the  old  religious  forms  were  cherished  only  for  literary 
and  artistic  adornment ;  the  real  political  power  was  the  price  of  arms  ; 
the  social  bonds  of  class  to  class  were  loosed,  and  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  the  seething  State  was  committed  to  a  crude  literature  of  which 
the  chief  virtue  was  its  frank  unoriginality. 

The  one  work  of  Lucretius  is  a  philosophical  poem  in  hexameters, 
which,  in  development  of  form,  lies  half-way  between  Ennius  and  Virgil 
His  matter  may  and  must  be  divided  between  the  philosopher  and 
the  poet.  Lucretius,  like  the  old  Greek  philosophers  in  his  verification 
of  a  system,  is  unlike  them  in  the  beauty  of  his  digressions  from  which 
his  name  of  poet  is  as  sure  as  that  of  Aristophanes  from  his  lyric  out- 
bursts. His  philosophy,  like  that  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  from 
whom  he  drew,  was  brilliant  but  precocious.  Dogmatising  on  insufficient 
data  and  spurious  analogies,  he  ground  down  the  universe  to  a  chance 
medley  of  atoms  and  void.  Like  modem  materialists,  he  suppressed  the 
•abjective  aspect  which  the  monotheistic  synthesis  had  not  yet  emphasised. 
In  morality  ne  enriched  the  poor  formulas  of  Epicurus  with  something  of 
the  national  fervour  of  Ennius. 

Ab  a  poet^  Lucretius  had  less  civic  enthusiasm  than  Ennius,  but  he 
~  further  into  the  study  of  Nature  the  spirit  of  Roman  energy  and 
Roman  law.  He  loved  Nature  with  a  stauncher  devotion  than  any  other 
Roman  poet^  but  starved  his  strong  imagination  of  her  on  the  husks  of  a 
mechanical  theory.  In  [the  force  and  vividness  of  his  language,  he  is 
almost  Homeric ;  in  the  strength  of  the  human  sympathy  wmch  inspired 
his  search  for  natural  truth  and  his  attack  on  superstition,  he  almost 
reached  the  ideal  of  a  poet's  spirit. 

The  philosophy  of  Lucretius  created  no  school,  but,  in  enforcing  the 
hollowness  of  current  beliefs,  paved  the  wav  for  the  new  synthesis  of 
Christianity.  His  poetrv,  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  was  drawn  upon,  but 
never  acknowledgeo,  by  later  writers.  [F.  B.  H] 

H.  A  J.  Munro:  Lticretius ;  Introdttctionf  Notes,  and  Translation,  1886. 
S«llar :  Roman  Poets  of  the  Hepublic,  ch.  xi.-xiv.  pp.  274-398.  Momm- 
■en :  History  of  Home,  bk.  v.  ch.  xii. 

HORACE  (Q.  Horatius  Flaccas),  b.  65  B.O.,  d.  8  B.C. 

Sprung  from  a  simple  freedman  of  Venusia,  and  educated  at  Rome 
and  Athens,  Horace  built  on  the  piety  and  tastes  of  a  peasant  the  culture 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  From  44  b.c.  to  42  b.c.,  he  served  the  dying 
Republic  as  a  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  and, 
after  Philipju,  returned  to  Rome  and  took  to  writing  lampoons.  But 
gradually  he  succumbed  to  events,  and  accepted  the  Empire  as  expedient, 
which  was,  to  our  fuller  knowledge,  necessary.  He  bought  a  clerkship 
at  the  Qutestoi's,  and  worked  his  way  into  friendship  and  reputation  by 
the  writing  of  his  satires.  At  last  he  was  put  on  the  high  road  to 
wealth  ana  honour  by  Virgil  and  Varius,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
intimacy  of  Maecenas.    In  the  quiet  comfort  of  his  Sabine  farm — the  gift 
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of  Maecenas — his  genius  ripened  into  the  Odes  and  Epistles  ;  he  was,  in 
his  latter  days,  recognised  and  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Augustus 
himself. 

His  remains  comprise  satires  and  satiric  epistles  in  hexameters,  and 
lyrics  in  many  Greek  metres.  In  his  lyric  poetry,  where  form  is  para- 
mount, Horace  brought  form  to  such  perfection  that,  as  with  the  hexa- 
meter of  Virgil,  further  development  was  decay.  The  Greek  forms, 
shorn  of  their  Greek  airiness  and  flexibility,  reappear  with  Latin  dignity 
and  depth  of  sound.  The  metre  of  satire  is  subordinate  :  Horace's 
hexameter  is  loose  and  ragged  ;  sacrificing  dignity  and  pregnancy  to  ease 
and  volubility,  it  is  scarcely  an  advance  on  the  hexameter  of  Lucretius. 

Turning  to  Horace  from  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  we  are  most  struck 
b^  his  lack  of  the  Roman  ring  of  the  earlier  poetry.  Having  smothered 
his  republican  zeal  with  a  hofiow  enthusiasm  for  the  triumphant  Empire, 
his  purely  Roman  work  was  reduced  to  opening  the  doors  of  the  Pantheon 
to  the  cults  and  philosophies  of  all  the  world.  He  emphasised  the 
eclecticism  which  was  the  groundwork  of  the  imperial  sociocracy.  But 
this  very  lack  of  national  flavour  rendered  him  the  polished  poet  of 
expediency  for  all  ages.  He  culled  precepts  from  every  creed  to  guide 
the  cultured  man,  whose  lot  was  to  witness  without  enthusiasm  times  of 
political  and  social  upheaval  Nature,  society,  literature,  could  make  a 
narrow,  uninspired  life  pleasant  and  harmless  if  united  to  simplicity  and 
geniality  of  tastes.  Smooth  and  shallow,  too,  is  Horace's  poetay  of  love. 
Subdued  to  his  code  of  harmless  selfishness,  his  love  was  hardly  more 
moral,  though  less  impassioned,  than  the  love  of  his  elegiac  contemporaries. 
But  like  the  rest  of  his  faculties,  it  lacked  the  fire  of  a  devotion,  welding 
the  fragments  of  morality  into  reli^on.  As  a  satirist,  he  stood  between 
Lucilius  and  Juvenal ;  as  a  lyrist,  his  unapproachable  excellence  led  to  his 
being  imitated  in  modem  huiguages  more  than  in  Latin.         [F.  B.  H.] 

Sir  Theodore  Martin :'  Works  o/Homce;  Life  and  Translationt  2  vols.    G. 
Simcoz:  History  of  Latin  Literature ,  i.  276. 

TIBULLUS  (Albius  TihuUusX  b.  54  B.C.,  cL  18  B.C. 

Bom  at  Pedum  in  an  equestrian  family,  Tibullus,  unlike  Horace, 
cherished  through  life  his  rural  tastes  and  superstition.  He  found  a 
Msecenas  in  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  whom  he  followed  on  some  of  his 
military  expeditions.  But  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  cheerful  but 
refined  retirement.  Four  books  of  elegies,  and  one  or  two  stray  poems, 
remain  with  his  name  ;  but  only  the  first  two  books  are  authenticated. 

His  life,  which  faUs  within  the  life  of  Horace,  was  lived  under  the 
same  social  and  political  conditions,  but  his  nobler  birth,  which  deprived 
him  of  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  literary  exertion,  and  his  own 
character,  combined  to  make  his  poetry  very  dift'erent. 

In  form,  Tibullus  is  the  most  original  of  Latin  elegiac  poets. 
Propertius,  Catullus,  and  the  rest  of  his  brother  poets,  imitated  or 
translated  Callimachus,  Philetas,  and  other  Alexandrians.  Tibullus 
took  his  metre  from  the  older  Greek  sources,  and  Romanised  it.  Hia 
verses,  without  the  nervous  strength  of  more  developed  elegies,  have  an 
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cmfiniahed  sweetness  of  their  own.  The  elegies  of  Ovid — the  zenith  of 
the  form — was  reached  by  progression  on  the  lines  Tibullus  had  laid 
down.  It  is  a  form  apt  to  express  with  grace,  in  a  language  like  Latin, 
of  neat  turn  and  careful  balance,  thoughts  of  pithy  and  disjointed 
shape. 

Tibullus,  alone  in  his  day,  stood  aloof  from  the  Empire  ;  but  it  was 
from  carelessness  rather  than  conviction.  His  position,  united  to  his 
talent,  gave  him  independence  enough  to  survey  with  calm  melancholy 
the  chuige  of  freedom  to  unitv.  His  song  was  not  of  empire,  but  of 
love,  Lares  and  Messalla.  Unlike  Horace,  Tibullus  san^  a  living  Delia, 
but)  unlike  his  elegiac  brothers,  he  served  her  with  a  fidgety  pride,  and 
not  a  passionate  thou^  short-lived  devotion.  His  peasant  piety  was 
interwoven  with  his  love  of  Nature.  He  did  not  live  by  faith,  nor  did 
he,  like  the  Alexandrians  and  their  followers,  explore  the  details  of 
mythology  to  darken  his  meaning  with  erudition.  But  his  superstitions 
were  a  part  of  Nature  itself^  and  he  dung  to  them  with  the  same  loving 
aMociation  and  artistic  sense.  He  thus  enforced  by  a  new  attitude  of 
mind  Uie  lesson  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  '^  admitted  the  decay 
of  religion  by  subjecting  it  to  poetic  treatment."  He  honoured  Messallk 
with  more  real  esteem  Sian  Msecenas  and  laterpatrons  of  literature  have 
ever  received ;  but  he  was  an  amateur.  He  despised  fame.  lake 
Landor,  he  may  be  summed  up  as  the  poet  of  culture  and  leisure. 

Besides  his  great  position  in  the  nistory  of  Latin  elegiac  poetry,  he 
was  spcKnally  endeared  to  later  literature  by  the  untimely  end  of  his 
gentle  talents.    He  is  celebrated  in  one  of  the  sweetest  elegies  of  Ovid. 

[F.  S.  M.] 

Simcox :  History  qf  Latin  Literature,  i.  816. 


OVID  (P.  Omdiu$  Naso),  b.  42  B.C.,  d.  17  A.D. 

Ovid  was  bom  at  Sulmo  in  Central  Italy,  a  centre  of  disaffection  in 
the  Social  War.  He  lived  a  loose  literary  life  at  Rome  till  his  52nd 
year,  when  a  rescript  from  Augustus  banished  him  to  Tomi  in  Pontus, 
where  he  died  after  eight  years  of  lonely  wretchedness.  The  immorality  of 
much  of  his  writing,  and  the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  Julia,  probably 
pointed  him  out  to  Augustus  as  a  fit  instance  of  his  censorship  of  morals. 
The  most  prolific  of  Latin  poets,  he  has  left  us  three  long  series  of 
amatory  poems,  a  poem  on  the  *'  Reasons  and  Seasons ''  of  Roman  cere- 
monial, two  series  of  lamentations  from  Pontus — all  in  elegiacs — and 
one  poetical  romance  in  hexameters,  longer  than  any  of  the  other  poems. 

The  few  years  which  separate  Ovid  from  Tibullus  mark  a  clear 
advance  in  the  social  and  political  conditions.  The  Empire  and  its  sur- 
roundings were  firmly  established  and  no  one  ^*  moved  a  wing  or  opened 
a  moutL''    The  poetry  of  Ovid  reflects  this  social  rest 

Its  form  contains  the  germ  of  post- Augustan  decay.  The  pride  of 
perfect  diction  began  to  chafe  at  the  trammels  of  meaning.  This  is 
more  obvious  in  the  hexameters,  for  we  are  bound  to  read  them  side  by 
side  with  Virgil,  where  diction  and  meaning  are  perfectly  adjusted. 
But  an  elegiac  couplet  demands  a  certain  sacrifice  of  matter  to  fonu. 
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and  in  bringing  it  to  the  highest  perfection  known,  Ovid  undoubtedly 
proved  him^f  one  of  the  subtlest  masters  of  language  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

He  carried  the  same  ingenuity  into  the  development  of  his  ideas. 
His  poetry,  except  when  he  is  in  trouble,  never  springs  from  the  heart ; 
it  is  a  clever,  pointed,  unexpected  contrivance  of  the  head.  No  great 
public  or  private  devotion  had  ever  seized  on  lus  affections  and  powers, 
and  restrained  their  selfish  but  not  ungenerous  bent.  Some  of  his 
love- writing  is  true,  and  what  is  immoral  we  must  forgive,  partly  for  its 
satiric  turn,  partly  because  it  is  nearly  forgotten.  The  peculiar  force  of 
lus  mind,  which  found  a  partial  outlet  in  the  reconstruction  of  antiquarian 
detaib  in  the  Fafti,  was  most  fully  and  worthily  employed  in  the 
Metamwrphosei,  This  book,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lucian,  is 
the  only  forecast  in  classic  times  of  the  modem  novel,  a  growing  force  of 
which  we  can  probably  only  underrate  the  value. 

Ovid  was  tne  beginning  of  the  end  of  Eoman  poetry.  His  manner 
supplied  the  scanty  graces  and  initiated  the  pervading  weakness  of  later 
writers.  His  presence  in  the  works  of  all  poets  of  the  decline,  united  to 
his  own  attractive  mce,  ensured  him  a  wider  circle  of  readers  and 
admirers  in  the  Midfie  Ages  than  any  other  ancient  poet  eiyoyed. 

[F.  B.  M.] 

Simcox :  History  of  Latin  Literature,  i.  325.     Merivale :  Homaru  under 
the  Empire,  iv.  ch.  xli. 


LUOAN  (M.  Annoius  Lucami$\  b.  39  A.D.,  d.  65  A.D. 

Grandson  of  the  elder  Seneca,  Lucak  was  bom  at  Corduba  in  Spain. 
He  gained  an  introduction  to  Nero  frt)m  his  uncle  by  his  youthful  nune 
as  a  declaimer.  His  life  at  Rome  was  moulded  by  two  forces — the  com- 
placent luxury  of  the  court,  and  the  Stoic  truthfulness  of  Comutus,  the 
tutor  of  Persius.  His  trial  came  when  Nero  cast  him  out  of  his  friend- 
ship through  jealousy,  it  is  said,  of  his  greater  name  as  an  orator.  He 
wrote  the  x^harsaliOf  in  which  violent  attacks  on  Nero  and  the  Empire 
are  interspersed  amid  the  cant  of  compliment  universal  at  the  tune. 
Then  he  joined  Piso's  conspiracy,  and,  on  discovery,  opened  his  veins. 
His  poem  is  a  historical  epic  in  hexameters,  describmg  the  dosing  scene 
of  the  Republic. 

In  Lucan,  external  conditions  seem  lost  in  personal  circumstances. 
Yet  the  reaction  of  his  soul  could  not  efiace  the  deep  effects  of  imperial 
union,  and  a  court  steeped  in  luxurv  and  pride. 

Virgil  was  his  model  of  form  :  but  his  verses  are  weifi^ted  with  the 
studied  point  and  much  of  the  prose  of  oratory.  The  epic  of  a 
vanq^uished  hero  and  a  lost  cause  is  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  pride 
and  ingratitude  of  an  age  of  absolute  temporal  power.  But  when  Lucan 
recalls  the  glory  of  Pompey  and  the  aristocratic  Republic,  the  value  of 
his  estimate  is  marred  by  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  social  grovrth.  To  him 
the  imperial  present  was  a  malformation  of  history  ;  and  the  future, 
with  its  promise  of  a  new  life,  dimly  foreseen  by  Vir^  a  hundred  years 
before,  a  deepening,  hopeless  darkness.     His  social   pessimism  was 
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battressed  by  a  strong  intellectual  grasp  of  the  logic  of  the  current 

■oepticism  which  he  preached  with  a  vehemence  unknown  to  Lucretius 

or  any  other  ancient  doubter.     Yet  his  imamnation  was  so  vivid  and 

minute  that  it  led  him  into  sensational  realism.    While  his  life  was 

oozing  firom  the  opened  veins,  he  recited  dramatically  passages  from  his 

poem  to  friends  around.    And  in  the  same  spirit  he  wrote.    Working 

on  a  great  character  or  a  striking  event,  he  elaborated  an  effect  by  bold 

drawmg  and  heightened  tints. 

The  influence  of  Lucan  on  later  writing  lay  mainly  in  phrase  and 

styla     His  spirit  was  abortive,  because  it  was  out  of  joint  with  the 

times.     The  epic  poet  needs  an  age  of  imdeveloped  vigour  to  fulfil  his 

powers,  and  most  men  of  epic  power  who  have  had  the  ill  lot  of  being 

bom  to  a  world  satisfied  with  its  own  completeness,  have  turned  their 

mind  to  other  work  or  died  inglorious.     But  Lucan  strove  by  strong 

imagination  and  deep  passion  to  force  the  growth  of  epic  poetry  in  an 

age  which  had  saturated  even  his  own  mind  with  its  pride  of  luxury. 

[P.  8.  M.] 
Simcoz :  History  of  Latin  Literature,  ii.  34. 


VIBGIL  (P.  Vergilius  Afaro),  b.  70  B.O.,  d.  19  B.C. 

The  greatest  of  the  Roman  poets  was  bom  at  Andes,  a  village  near 
Mantua,  in  tiie  first  consulate  of  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  70  B.c.  He  was 
about  thirty  years  younger  than  Juhus  Csesar  and  Lucretius ;  a  little 
older  than  Augustus,  Maecenas,  and  Horace.  It  is  thought  that  his 
name  was  written  Vergilius,  the  first  syllable  suggesting  a  Gallic 
descent)  and  that  he  was  not  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen.  Eus  father,  a 
w^-to-do  famier  of  the  Cisalpine  province,  gave  his  son  the  best  educa- 
tion, at  Cremona,  Milan,  and  then  at  Rome.  With  delicate  health  and 
of  nervous  temperament,  the  young  student  shrank  from  arms  and  from 
oratory  ;  and,  dmost  from  boyhood,  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  medita- 
tiye  retirement ;  haunted  with  dreams  of  a  creat  poem  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  and  meanwhile  occupied  wim  minor  poems  on  rural 
subjects.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  poet^  then  aged  29,  was 
dispossessed  of  his  paternal  farm  and  nearly  killed  by  a  soldier  of  the 
victorious  party.  Augustus,  his  patron  and  friend,  compensated  him  ; 
and  gave  nim  estates  and  gifts  which  ultimately  amoimted  to  a  large 
fortune.  For  a  short  time  he  lived  at  Rome,  but  soon  withdrew  to 
Naples ;  where,  and  at  a  villa  in  the  Campanian  coimtry,  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life.  During  a  tour  in  Greece  with  Augustus,  he  took  a  fever 
and  died  at  sea  ofif  Brundisium,  having  not  auite  completed  his  51st 
year.  He  was  buried  at  Posilipo,  near  Naples,  where  a  monument 
traditionally  said  to  be  his,  is  still  shown  ;  and  from  his  own  time  it  has 
been  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage  and  superstitious  reverence. 

No  life  recorded  ofifers  a  more  complete  dedication  to  one  great  pur- 
pose, or  a  more  serene  and  unbroken  concentration  of  powers  on  the 
poetic  office.  The  poet  was  tall,  dark,  and  somewhat  rustic  in  air ; 
modest)  shy,  retiring  in  disposition,  and  somewhat  proud  ;  a  confirmed 
imralid,  and  never  married.    His  life  and  his  verse  were  pure  and 
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refined,  full  of  a  deep  religious  melancholy  ;  he  lived  apart  from  all  the 
storms  and  distractions  around  him,  both  public  and  private.  Candor^ 
fidcSy  pietas — i.e,  simplicity,  honour,  conscientiousness — are  the  phrases 
by  which  his  warm  friend  describes  the  poet 

He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  most  serious  of  all  poets  ;  like 
Dante,  Milton,  and  Racine,  profoundly  saturated  with  the  best  culture 
of  his  age  ;  living  in  personal  relations  with  the  great  statesmen  of  his 
epoch,  but  meditating  on  the  world  of  action  from  a  distant  and  poetic 
retirement.  Happily,  his  life  waa  free  from  the  cares  and  disappoint* 
ments  which  weighed  on  the  three  poets  whom  he  most  resembles.  Of 
all  poets,  Virgil  was  perhaps  the  most  intensely  conscientious  and 
laborious.  He  said  "that  he  produced  verses  as  a  bear  does  her  cubs," 
by  licking  them  into  shape,  in  24  years  of  incessant  labour,  he  wrote  less 
than  13,000  verses.  He  spent  7  years  on  the  2288  lines  of  the  Oeorgiciy 
and  11  years  on  the  JEneid,  which  consists  of  only  9892  lines,  and 
which  was  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  gave  a  characteristic  proof  of  his 
passion  for  perfection,  when  he  directed  his  friends  to  destroy  the  manu- 
script to  which  his  final  touches  were  still  wanting.  Fortunatdy,  at 
the  order  of  Augustus,  they  disobeyed  the  poet,  and  saved  to  the  world 
the  great  Roman  masterpiece. 

Roman  poetry  is  less  spontaneous,  less  imaginative,  and  more  artificial 
than  that  of  Greece  ;  but,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  its  higher  level 
has  a  finer  moral  power  ;  it  has  a  nobler  personality  beneath  its  voices, 
and  is  more  fully  inspired  with  a  national  mission.  In  all  this,  Viigil 
stands  pre-eminent,  as  the  great  national  poet  who  idealised  his  country 
in  a  critical  moment  of  its  development.  Hence,  even  in  his  own  life- 
time, he  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  national  poet  of  Rome  ;  and  since 
then  he  has  always  remained  the  supreme  poet  of  the  Latin  race.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  Virgil  exerted  the  same  spell,  and  even  in  church 
hymns  was  ad(&essed  as  podarum  maxime.  The  reverential  devotion 
of  Dante  to  Virgil  led  him  to  personify  the  poet  of  Italy  as  earthly 
wisdom  :  "  my  master  and  my  author,"  as  he  is  invoked  in  the  Divine 
Comedy,  And  all  through  tne  Media&val  and  Renaissance  epochs,  and 
down  to  the  rise  of  the  revolutionary  and  romantic  outburst  of  the  last 
century,  Virgil  reigned  supreme.  We  can  now  see  how  vastly  inferior 
he  is,  in  native  purity  and  in  sublime  imagination  to  Homer  and 
JSschylus ;  but  we  can  also  see  better  than  ever  how  completely  he 
emboaied  the  dignity  and  social  greatness  of  Rome,  as  it  passed  from  a 
turbulent  republic  into  a  world-wide  dictatorship. 

Virgil  was  bom  under  the  Republic,  before  the  Italians  across  the  Po 
had  received  the  Roman  citizenship.  He  was  22  when  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  made  Julius  dictator  of  the  civilised  world ;  and  he  was  39 
when  the  battle  of  Actium  made  his  friend  Augustus  supreme  ruler. 
The  poet,  deeply  sympathising  with  the  new  hopes  for  an  era  of  peace 
and  order,  saw  in  the  imperial  dictatorship  an  epoch  of  prosperity  and 
stability  ;  and  in  the  unification  of  the  Roman  provinces  the  prospect  of 
a  greater  Rome  to  be.  His  whole  career  was  inspired  by  a  mission  to 
idealise  this  future  of  peaceful  development,  with  Rome  as  the  pro- 
tector and  leader  of  the  world.  His  Pastorale  and  his  Oeorgics  are  the 
poems  of  peace  and  rural  industry.     But  the  ^neid  is  the  central  work 
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of  his  life.  In  youth  he  had  meditated  on  a  poem  in  the  Homeric 
manner,  such  as  the  Alexandrine  versifiers  had  so  often  produced,  which 
was  to  celebrate  the  early  history  of  Italy  and  Rome.  A  larger  experi- 
ence taught  him  to  lay  aside  the  literary  idea  of  an  epic,  confined  to 
heroic  adventures  in  mythical  times.  On  the  other  hand,  his  poetic 
imagination  recoiled  from  the  attempt  to  idealise  actual  history  and 
recent  times,  as  Ennius  had  done. 

The  jEneid  is  the  combination  of  both  conceptions.  The  form  of  his 
epic  is  found  in  the  Homeric  world  of  the  ideal  heroes  :  but  its  inner 
spirit  is  a  continuous  appeal  to  the  sense  of  national  dignity  and  to  the 
patriotic  hopes  of  his  countrymen.  Thus  the  poem  is  surrounded  with 
all  the  halo  of  the  Homeric  legend ;  and,  though  being  in  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  in  substance  it  is  ^'  the  epic  of 
the  national  fortunes  "  ;  alive  with  patriotic  memories  and  hopes  in  every 
part ;  rousing  the  Roman  race  to  a  sense  of  greater  glories  to  come  and  a 
new  mission  to  fulfil.  The  centre  of  this  new  epoch  was  the  dictatorship 
vested  in  the  house  of  Julius,  which  the  poem  is  designed  to  glorify,  and 
almost  to  deif^. 

But  Virgil  was  no  court  flatterer.  He  was  a  patriot,  and  an 
enthusiast,  who  profoundly  believed  in  a  social  and  political  revolution, 
under  which  the  transition  from  the  ancient  world  to  the  modem  was 
ultimately  effected.  Not  in  the  ways  anticipated  by  the  poet ;  who, 
like  most  of  the  greater  Romans  of  the  early  Empire,  from  Julius  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  believed  in  a  moral,  social,  and  religious  regeneration 
of  the  world  without  the  revolution  embodied  in  Christianity  and 
MosaisnL  It  was  an  error ;  but  it  was  a  noble  mistake.  And  the  idea 
of  this  moral,  material,  social,  and  religious  revivification  of  the  ancient 
society  under  a  beneficent  emperor,  was  never  put  in  a  finer  and  more 
religious  spirit  than  it  was  in  the  ^neid,  under  its  peaceful,  beneficent, 
pious  hero,  uEneas.  Indeed,  the  whole  epic  is  a  poetic  analogue!  of 
Augustine's  City  of  God,  a  pagan  idealisation  of  the  city  of  the  deified 
emperor.  And  it  is  this  idea  of  a  religious  regeneration  of  mankind  to 
be  worked  out  under  the  leadership  of  Rome,  as  prefigured  in  his  early 
poem,  the  FoUiOy  or  4th  Eclogue,  which  gave  Virgil  his  vast  influence 
all  through  the  Catholic  period 

This  vision  of  a  peaceful  reorganisation  of  the  world,  and  the  intense 
social  and  religious  earnestness  of  Virgil,  separate  the  JEiuid  from  all 
the  literary  epics,  ancient  or  modem,  and  place  it  alongside  of  the 
Divine  Ckmudy  and  the  Paradise  Lost  His  ideal  of  the  destiny  and 
mission  of  Rome  is  inferior  to  the  ideal  of  Dante  and  Milton, — the 
destiny  and  mission  of  Humanity.  But  it  is  less  vague  and  less  super- 
human :  more  real,  more  definite,  and  more  true  to  fact.  The  Augustan 
age  is  often  commred  to  that  of  Louis  xiv.  ;  but  it  was  far  larger  and 
with  a  grander  future  before  it.  Virgil  combines  Corneille  and  Racine, 
and  surpasses  both.  He  displays  the  heroic  types,  the  moral  elevation, 
the  massive  dignity  of  Corneille,  together  with  the  religious  spirit,  the 
learning,  the  pathos,  the  consummate  mastery  over  language  of  Racine. 
But  his  theme  is  far  less  artificial,  remote,  and  literary  than  that  of  any 
of  the  French  or  the  Italian  tragic  and  epic  poets,  save  Dante  alone. 
He  was  not  presenting  a  historical  picture,  or  dealing  with  an  imaginary 
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world  :  he  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  mythology  whioh  he  used  as  his 
machinery ;  and  his  main  object  was  to  present  to  his  own  countrymen 
tJie  past,  the  future,  and  the  dignity  of  their  common  country.  In  this 
conception  of  human  progress,  imity,  and  life,  he  makes  a  step  towards 
the  iaeal  poet  of  Humanity. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enlarge  on  the  consummate  mastery  over 
language  possessed  by  Virgil,  the  majestic  roll  of  his  matchless  hexameter, 
the  symmetry  and  perfection  of  his  poetic  form,  on  his  immense  learning 
and  philosophic  spirit,  on  the  deeply  practical  and  moral  force  of  his 
appeals  to  duty  and  heroism,  on  his  spiritual  presentment  of  human  life 
and  death,  on  his  refined  picture  of  tne  great  and  just  ruler  of  men,  on 
his  consummate  gift  of  tenderness,  and  the  intense  pathos  with  which  he 
has  painted  heroic  women,  or  on  the  style  which  makes  him  the  best 
known  of  the  ancients  by  virtue  of  his  massive  and  monumental  embodi- 
ment of  noble  thought  Inferior  as  he  is  in  spontaneous  imagination  to 
the  greatest  poets  of  Greece — to  Dante  and  Ariosto,  to  Shakespeare  and 
Milton — he  will  always  remain,  by  virtue  of  his  unique  historical  position, 
one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world.  [F.  H.] 

Sellar:  Roman  Poets  qf  the  Auffttttan  Age,  Coningtoii :  Trandatians  0/ 
Virgil  in  Verse  and  Prose ;  Introduction  ana  Notes,  V,  Myers : 
Essays f  Ancient  and  Modem  ;  Virgil, 
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A  BT,  Philosophy,  Science  :  these  are  the  sifts  of  Greece  to  the  world. 
•"■  In  the  long  passage  upward,  from  the  despotic  rule  of  Theocracy  to 
the  free  service  of  Humanity,  she  taught  the  lessons  of  joy  in  the  beauty 
of  life,  and  of  search  for  truth  apart  from  gain  or  profit 

From  the  first  of  these  lessons  we  pass  now  to  the  second.  It  was  a 
new  thing  in  the  world  that,  here  and  there  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
Levant,  or  of  the  South  Italian  coast,  men  should  arise  who  spent  their 
lives  in  trying  to  explain  man  and  the  world ;  to  find,  that  is  to  say, 
some  eeneral  fieicts  or  principles  on  which  all  that  we  see  in  the  world 
around  us  could  be  shown  to  depend,  without  reference  to  the  arbitrary 
wiU  of  an  unseen  Deity.  The  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
the  internal  structure  of  animals,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  facts  of  storms 
and  earthquakes  had  been  examined  and  recorded  for  thousands  of  years. 
But  the  object  of  noting  these  things  had  been  to  gain  insight  into  the 
will  of  the  gods,  which  they  were  supposed  to  indicate.  Ouier  facts  of 
nature  were  studied  just  so  far  as  they  threw  light  on  the  practical  arts 
of  life  :  agriculture,  weaving,  dyeing,  metal-wonting. 

But  now,  from  the  seventh  to  me  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
eia,  arose  men  like  Thales,  Anaximander,  Heracbtus,  Democritus,  who 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  task  of  making  the  universe  intelligible  to 
man.  Apart  from  all  thoughts  of  religious  belief  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  other  of  practical  utility,  they  sought  to  arrive  at  some  underlying 
principles  to  which  the  infhiite  variety  of  sights,  sounds,  and  feelings 
that  surround  and  make  up  man's  life  could  be  reduced.  The  result  of 
the  work  of  these  men,  |and  of  their  colleagues  and  disciples,  was  the 
introduction  of  two  new  forces  into' the  life  and  development  of  Humanity 
— Science  and  Philosophy. 

By  Science  is  meant  the  discovery  of  a  general  fact  common  to  a 
great  number  of  special  facts :  such  as  to'enable  us  to  foresee  and  measure 
things  which  we  cannot  directly  handle.  For  instance,  the  nimiber  of 
triangles  of  different  shapes  that  can  be  formed  is  infinite.  Amidst  these 
differences,  Thales  found  one  fact  common  to  all ;  namely,  that  the  three 
angles  were  in  every  case  equal  to  two  right  angles.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  measure  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  triangle,  or,  if  we  know  the  sum 
of  two  of  them,  to  predict  t£e  precise  magnitude  of  the  third,  without 
direct  measurement  of  the  special  case.  Similarly,  the  biologist,  examin- 
ing the  teeth  and  limbs  of  a  new  quadruped,  is  able  to  predict  many  facts 
as  to  its  digestive  organs  and  its  moral  nature  ;  because  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  scientific  law,  that  is,  of  a  fixed  general  relation,  connecting 
these  &cts  together. 

Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the  attempt  to  find  a  principle, 
or  series  of  principles,  which  may  make  man's  place  in  the  world  intel- 
ligible to  him.  In  accordance  with  Comte's  law  of  the  three  stages 
tuough  which  our  conceptions  pass,  these  general  prir.ciples  will  be  first 
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theological,  secondly  metaphysical,  and  finally  positive.  That  is  to  say, 
they  will  first  explain  the  universe  by  the  Wdl  of  a  Being,  or  Beings, 
witn  passions  and  faculties  akin  to  those  of  Man,  but  transcending  them 
in  power  ;  secondly,  by  the  artifice  of  some  abstract  entity,  like  Nature  ; 
ana,  lastly,  the  attempt  to  reach  any  absolute  explanation  of  the  universe 
will  be  abandoned,  and  Philosophy  will  consist  in  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  scientific  laws,  in  accordajice  with  their  closer  or  more  distant 
bearing  on  the  life  of  Humanity. 

Conite's  second  law  of  evolution  explains  that  our  speculations  pass 
through  the  first  and  second  of  these  stages  into  the  third,  with  varying 
rapidities,  according  as  they  relate  to  simpler  and  more  general  facts,  or 
to  those  that  are  more  special  and  complex.  The  branches  of  inquiry  in 
which  the  thinkers  of  Greece  reached  the  positive  stage,  related,  with  one 
important  exception,  to  the  simplest  and  most  universal  of  all  phenomena, 
those  of  number  and  space.  In  dealing  with  facts  of  a  sligntly  higher 
degree  of  complication,  those  of  motion,  for  instance,  they  were  dominated 
by  such  metaphysical  conceptions  as  that  circular  motion  was  perfect  and 
eternal  With  the  £Bicts  relating  to  the  composition  of  matter,  to  life,  and 
to  human  conduct,  the  infiuence  of  similar  metaphysical  beliefs  was  even 
greater.  The  one  remarkable  exception  is  Aristotle,  whose  precocious 
genius  introduced  positive  methods  of  research  into  these  higher  studies. 
Consequently  his  philosophy,  though  in  the  main  still  metaphysical, 
made  advances  in  the  direction  of  Positivism  unapproached  by  any 
thinker  of  antiquity,  and  by  few  of  modem  times. 

The  history  of  Greek  thought  falls  broadly  into  two  periods.  In  the 
first,  from  Thales  to  Aristotle,  positive  science  and  metaphysical  philo> 
sophy  were,  in  the  main,  prosecuted  by  the  same  inouirers.  In  the 
second  period,  lasting  till  the  suppression  of  the  Hellenic  movement 
by  the  Christian  Church,  Philosophy  and  Science  parted  company. 
Positive  thinkers,  from  Archimedes  to  Hipparchus,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  special  subjects  of  Geometry  and  Astronomy,  in  which  alone  the 
discovery  of  precise  scientific  laws  wjis  At  that  time  possible.  Philosophy, 
meanwhile,  deprived  of  the  bracing  influence  which  positive  thought 
exercised,  even  on  subjects  which  it  could  not  master,  became  intel- 
lectually more  feeble  and  verbose  ;  nnd  the  later  stages  of  it  would  have 
deserved  no  record  but  that  they  served  the  social  purpose  of  under- 
mining polytheistic  belief,  and  of  preixiring  the  doctrine  oi^  which  the 
Cathouc  Church  was  ultimately  to  be  founded. 

The  one  really  new  thing  given  by  Greece  to  the  world  is  abstract 
science ;  that  is  to  say,  the  isoktion  of  a  special  class  of  phenomena  as 
seen  in  various  objects,  and  the  discovery  in  these  of  fixed  relations. 
Concrete  science,  founded  on  observations  of  objects,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  consider  the  distinct  chisses  of  facts,  or  phenomena,  that  each 
object  presents,  had  of  course  existed  from  the  earliest  days  of  human 
society.  Much  positive  knowledge  of  winds,  tides,  plants,  and  animals 
is  possessed  by  savages.  The  philosophers  and  priests  of  China  and 
Egypt  had  observed  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and  planet*,  and 
the  regular  recurrence  of  eclij^es.  Geometry,  Herodotus  tells  us,  is  of 
Egyptian  origin ;  it  was  the  art,  as  the  name  indicates,  of  remeasurinij 
fields  after  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.     But,  between  practical 
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mensoiation  and  what  we  understand  by  Geometry,  there  is  an  all- 
important  difference.  To  measure  a  given  surface  with  accuracy  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes  is  one  thing;  to  abstract  the  line  from  the  sur&ce, 
and  find  out  the  fixed  relations  oetween  lines  bounding  every  kind  of 
sur&ce,  is  ^uite  another.  And  it  is  this  that  was  done  by  the  long  line 
of  Greek  scientific  thinkers  from  Thales  to  Hipparchus.  It  was  the  first 
approach  to  the  scientific  conception  of  the  universiil  order,  which  is,  at 
the  present  time,  working  so  fundamental  a  change  in  human  society. 

Some  glimpse  of  its  social  import  was  visible  at  the  outset  In  the 
best  period  of  Greek  thought,  lofty  views  as  to  the  conduct  of  life  were 
combmed  with  scientific  speculation.  "Study  Geometry  before  you 
enter  here,"  was  the  inscription  over  the  school  of  Plato.  Still  more 
ftilly  was  the  bearing  of  science  upon  human  conduct  recognised  by 
Pythagoras,  whose  noble,  but  prcmatiu^,  attempt  to  organise  life  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  law  failed  only  because  the  range  of  science  was  limited 
as  yet  to  the  facts  of  space  and  number.  It  was  left  for  Aristotle  to 
introduce  the  conception  of  scientific  order  into  the  more  complicated 
fexsts  of  life  and  society. 


The  names  given  in  each  week  of  the  month  of  Aristotle  are  arranged 
on  the  following  plan  : — 

The  first  week  represents  the  dawn  of  Greek  thought,  in  which 
attempts  were  made  to  explain  the  universe  by  some  one  physical 
principle ;  the  positive  science  of  geometry  meanwhile  slowly  disengag- 
ing itself     Of  tnis  stage,  Thales  is  the  principal  representative. 

The  second  week  illustrates  the  premature,  but  momentous,  cfibrt  to 
nse  science  as  the  basis  for  the  organisation  of  human  life,  instituted  by 
Pythagoras. 

The  third  week  presents  the  ethical  side  of  Greek  thought.  This  was 
the  side  most  attractive  to  Koman  thinkers,  three  of  whom  are  here 
included.     The  principal  type  is  Socrates. 

The  final  week  is  devoted  to  the  school  which,  under  the  teiiching  of 
Plato,  prepared  the  way,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  the  Christian 
Church.  [J.  H.  B.] 
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ARISTOTLE,  b.  384  B.C.,  d.  322  B.a 

Aristoteles,  son  of  Nicomachus,  physician  at  ihe  court  of  Macedon, 
was  bom  384  B.C.,  in  Stageira,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  or,  by  another  account,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  after  much 
experience  of  practical  life,  he  came  to  Athens,  and  entered  the  school  of 
Plato.  After  Plato's  death,  in  347,  he  lived  at  Atameus,  then  ruled  by 
Hermeias,  whose  niece,  Pythias,  he  married.  After  the  death  of  Her- 
meias,  he  lived  for  some  years  at  the  coiut  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  where 
he  was  charged  w^ith  the  education  of  Alexander  till  the  death  of  Philip, 
in  336.  He  was  much  occupied  during  this  period  with  civic  duties  of 
great  importance  in  his  native  city  of  Stageira.  When  the  Persian  war 
began,  Aristotle  went  again  to  Athens,  this  time  not  as  a  pupil  but  as  a 
master,  and  established  his  school  in  the  gymnasium  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Lycean  Apollo.  At  the  death  of  Alexander,  twelve  years 
afterwards,  a  charge  of  impiety  was  brought  against  him  by  the  chief- 
priest  of  Demeter.  He  retired  from  Athens,  and  died  the  next  year  at 
Chalcis,  at  the  probable  age  of  sixty-two  years.  His  will  is  preserved  to 
us  in  the  biographies  of  Diogenes  Laertius ;  it  shows  affectionate  thought 
for  each  member  of  his  family,  and  gratefiil  remembrance  of  those  ^o 
had  died  before  him.  His  household  servants  are  not  forgotten ;  they 
are  to  be  set  free  from  bondage. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Aristotle's  greatness  was  not  recognised  till 
the  Middle  Ages.  And  this  is  true ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enougL 
The  Greek  wond,  now  politically  degenerated,  looked  on  Plato,  and  men 
far  weaker  than  Plato,  as  his  su]>eriors.  By  a  Strang  accident,  his 
principal  works,  intrusted  to  his  disciple  Theophrastus,  disappeared  from 
view  for  two  centuries,  till  brought  to  Rome  by  Sylla,  ana  edited  by 
Andronicus.  In  the  turmoil  of  barbarian  invasion,  and  during  the 
building  up  of  the  Catholic  Church,  his  name  was  forgotten,  except 
by  a  few  obscure  writers  in  Constantinople,  tiU  the  great  Mohammedan 
schools  arose  in  Baghdad  and  Cordova.  Averrhoes,  mentioned  by  Dante 
{InfemOy  iv.)  as  the  great  Aristotelian  commentator,  and  the  Jew, 
Maimonides,  were  his  principal  introducers  to  the  Western  world. 
From  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century  his  metaphysical  system 
became,  in  the  hands  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  basis  of  Catholic  theolosy  : 
so  that  his  fame,  thus  bound  up  with  beliefs  and  institutions  doomed  to 
decav,  became  at  last  an  obstacle  to  intellectual  progress. 

^he  growth  of  positive  science  during  the  last  three  centuries  has 
brought  new  insight  into  his  power.  But  not  even  yet,  except  by  the 
school  of  Auguste  Comte,  has  this  been  fully  reco^ised.  Two  words 
suffice  to  define  it :  Reality  and  Comprehensiveness.  More  truly  than  any 
thinker  before  him,  or  for  twenty  centuries  to  follow,  did  he  measure  the 
sphere  within  which  thought  is  possible ;  more  fully  than  any  other  did  he 
embrace  the  content  of  that  sphere.  Comprehensive  thinkers  there  have 
been  in  abundance,  from  Aquinas  to  Kant,  but  they  have  been  deficient 
in  reality ;  scientific  thinkers  have  abounded,  from  Archimedes  to  Faraday, 
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but  absorbed  in  one  or  more  special  subjects.  Between  Aristotle  and  the 
author  of  the  Philosophie  Positiw,  no  one  in  the  same  degree  has  combined 
both  attributes.  That  he  had  quitted  the  metaphysical  stage  of  thought 
for  the  positive  stage  would  be  too  much  to  say.  We  find  in  his  writings 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  Entities  taking  the  place  as  yet  un- 
occupied by  Laws.  WTiolly  to  dispense  with  metaphysical  and  even 
with  theological  conceptions,  at  that  period  of  human  evolution,  would 
have  involved  the  absence  of  any  principle  of  cohesion  by  which  his 
studies  of  man  and  the  universe  could  be  knit  together.  It  would  have 
been  like  building  the  arch  without  scaffolding.  But  the  metaphysictd 
system  of  Aristotle  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
positive  spirit  in  every  department.  And  in  many  fields  of  thought  he 
was  not  merely  the  first  to  introduce  positive  method,  but  attained  results 
by  it  to  which  thinkers  of  our  own  time  have  recurred,  and  will  yet 
recur,  with  profit. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  justify  this  high  praise,  so  far  as  limited  space 
will  allow.  Of  Aristotle's  treatises  many  have  been  lost ;  and  those 
which  remain  are  not  arranged  in  definite  sequence.  The  simplest  course, 
therefore,  is  to  follow  the  order  practised  by  Auguste  Comte ;  begin- 
ning with  First  Philosophy,  and  taking  special  subjects  in  the  order  of 
diminishing  generality,  from  Cosmology  to  Ethic. 

The  First  Philosophy  of  Comte  is  an  attempt  to  group  together  those 
positive  laws  which  hold  good  of  every  branch  of  thought.  With  Aris- 
totie  it  was  the  attempt  to  reach  a  principle  of  absolute  certainty,  by 
discussing  the  problem  of  Being,  whicn  haa  already  dissipated,  and  was 
yet  to  di^pate,  the  energies  of  so  many  thinkers.  But  the  metaphysical 
and  logical  constructions  of  Aristotle,  of  very  great  temporary  mterest, 
but  of  small  permanent  value,  cannot  be  described  here.  The  conception 
of  language  and  human  reason  as  products  of  sociological  growth  was 
reserved  for  our  own  century.  Aristotle  was  as  far  from  it  as  any  of  his 
sacoessors. 

Theology,  with  Aristotle,  was  reduced  to  its  barest  elements.  He 
appears  to  mive  believed  in  a  Divine  Being  or  principle,  of  a  nature  akin 
to  what  he  looked  on  as  the  highest  faculty,  that  of  abstract  speculation, 
and  to  have  regarded  this  Being  as  the  prime  source  of  motion,  itself 
being  unmoved.  Such  theology  offered  no  hindrance  to  intellectual 
progress,  yet  was  compatible  with  the  superstructure  which  Aquinas 
and  Dante  built  upon  it  in  after  times.  The  active  powers  which,  under 
the  supreme  mind,  animated  the  world  as  ministers  of  this  passive  Deity, 
were  Mature  and  Fortune  ;  the  first,  as  Comte  remarked,  corresponding  to 
known  laws,  the  second  to  unknown.  Nature,  the  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion which  has  played  so  potent  a  part  in  modern  thought,  means,  like 
the  Greek  equivalent,  Physis,  the  tendency  to  grow  or  unfold  in  this  or 
that  way.  The  newer  word,  Evolution^  is  not  seldom  used  in  a  sense 
equally  vague. 

We  come  now  to  Aristotle's  scientific  achievements ;  which,  how- 
ever, were  less  striking  in  the  inorganic  than  in  the  organic  world.  In 
Mathematics,  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  grasped  the  discoveries  of  his 
time,  and  had  apprehended,  with  greater  clearness  than  Plato,  the 
fdndamental  distmction  between  Greek  geometry  and  the  empirical 
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mensuration  that  had  gone  before  it ;  namely,  the  abstraction  of  point, 
line,  and  surface,  and  the  detection,  in  those  abstracted  phenomena,  of 
equation  or  law.  Thales's  equation  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  with  two 
right  angles  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a  type  of  scientific  certainty. 

The  Physics  of  Aristotle,  destined  to  serve  as  the  framework  of  men's 
thoughts  on  the  material  universe  for  eighteen  centuries,  was  little  more 
than  a  presentation  in  a  systematic  form  of  previous  views,  rendered 
coherent  by  conceptions  of  his  own  ;  partly  positive,  partly  metaphysical 
His  astronomy  is  made  familiar  to  us  in  tne  Paraaise  of  Dante.  The 
spherical  earth  was  the  centre  of  things  ;  roimd  it  were  a  series  of 
concentric  transparent  spheres,  each  holding  its  proper  planet,  and 
revolving  with  its  own  motion ;  outside  these  was  the  spnere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  revolving,  and  causing  all  within  them  to  revolve,  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  beyond  this,  the  motionless  region  whence  motive  force 
issued. 

In  Physics  it  may  be  said  that  Aristotle  saw  the  importance  of 
discovering  the  laws  of  motion.  His  own  crude  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  rested  either  on  such  purely  metaphysical  conceptions  as  that 
of  the  inherent  perfection  of  circular  motion,  or  on  the  definite  but 
untrue  hypothesis  that  the  velocities  of  falling  bodies  varied  as  the 
distance  traversed.  This  last  was  at  least  a  useful  starting-point  for 
the  more  fruitful  efforts  of  Kepler  and  Galileo. 

In  Chemistry,  Aristotle  let  fell  some  germs  of  valuable  truth.  For 
him,  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  Water,  were  compounds  of  yet  more  elementary 
substances  with  Heat  and  Cold.  From  these  compounds  of  the  first 
degree  were  formed  others  of  a  higher  degree  of  complexity,  of  which 
the  tissues  of  organic  life  consisted. 

Not  till  we  reach  the  science  of  Biology  do  we  find  his  full  powers  of 
generalising  and  co-ordinating,  based  on  minute  and  accurate  observation 
of  fact  A  fourth  part  of  his  writings  is  occupied  with  the  study  of 
living  bodies.  Many  of  his  conclusions  have  required  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  century  for  their  just  appreciation. 

He  grasped  and  ^plied  the  comparative  method  with  extreme 
breadth  and  vigour.  He  anticipated  Lamarck's  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate.  In  each  sub-kingdom  he 
defined  the  principal  groups  not  less  clearly.  In  Vertebrates  he  dis- 
tinguished Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes.  Of  Mammals  he  defined 
most  of  the  leading  groups,  arranging  them  by  the  character  of  their 
locomotive  organs  and  of  their  dentition ;  the  connection  of  dentition 
with  the  digestive  apparatus  being  clearly  apprehended.  The  mamma- 
lian characters  of  the  Whale  tribe  were  perfectly  well  known  to  him. 
Among  Invertebrates,  his  minute  study  of  Cephalopods  is  specially  note- 
worthy. Seven  at  least  of  the  species  described  by  him  are  recognised 
by  modem  naturalists. 

In  Embryology,  Aristotle  had  observed  the  first  appearance  of  the 
heart  in  the  development  of  the  chick.  Of  Histology  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder.  His  history  of  animals  begins  with  the  explicit  distinc- 
tion between  the  tissues  of  which  animal  structure  is  built  up,  and  the 
organs  compounded  from  those  tissues :  a  distinction  unappreciated  till 
Bichat  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  Anatomie  Ohi^ale, 
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(Generally,  Aristotle  saw  clearly  that,  as  we  pass  upward  through  the 
■cale  of  life,  completer  unity  went  side  by  side  with  fuUer  compexity, 
in  contrast  with  the  vegetative  repetition  of  parts  seen  in  the  lower 
Invertebrates  (Cf.  de  Juventtiie,  2  ;  de  Respir,  17.  4  ;  de  Part.  iv.  5,  6 ; 
ds  Gineratione,  iiL  2,  and  iL  4  and  5).  Finally,  in  the  Abstract  theory 
of  life,  his  superiority  to  later  biologists  is  no  less  conspicuous.  His 
distinction  (de  AnimOy  iL  2,  3)  between  the  two  kinds  of  life — the  vegetal 
life  common  to  the  whole  organic  world,  and  the  seu si-motor  life  dis- 
tinctive of  the  animal  kingdom — is  another  of  Aristotle's  conceptions 
which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  appreciate  and  develop.  The  bilateral 
spDJaetrjof  the  organs  of  animal  life  had  not  escaped  him  (de  PartibuSy 
iiL  2).  He  saw,  too,  with  extreme  clearness  that  the  higher  and  more 
special  life  had  no  existence  apart  from  the  lower  and  more  general,  from 
which  it  was  differentiated.  "Without  the  process  of  nutrition,"  he 
says,  "  there  can  be  no  sensation." 

This  ^reat  serial  principle,  afterwards  so  fully  expanded  by  Comte, 
was  apphed  by  Aristotle  to  those  higher  vital  functions,  the  study  of 
which  IS  commonly  called  Psychology ;  and  is  fully  illustrated  in  his 
marvellous  analysis  of  the  process  of  KecoUection,  resting  on  the  laws  of 
aaaociation,  which  has  left  little  for  subsequent  thinkers  to  supplement 
(de  Memoria^  ii.  451-2).  Only  in  the  highest  intellectual  function,  that 
of  Beason  or  iSToiM,  does  he  take  refage  in-  metaphysical  abstractions. 
And  this  was  inevitable ;  sinee  Reason,  as  exhibited  m  man,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  collective  human  race  in  successive  generations ;  and  the 
conception  of  Humanity  was  not  yet  attainable. 

We  come  then  to  the  Sociology  of  Aristotle ;  contained  partly,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  his  treatise  on  Politics.  He  had  made  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  constitutions,  Greek  or  barbarian,  known  in  his  time.  Frag- 
ments only  of  this  work  survive,  to  which  his  description  of  the  Athenian 
State  has  recently  been  added.  Guided  by  this  inductive  procedure, 
Aristotle  was  led  to  a  sound  general  conception  of  the  social  organism, 
as  the  form  of  life  towards  which  human  beings  naturally  tended.  He 
saw  with  deamess,  unapproached  by  any  thinker  intermediate  between 
himself  and  Comte,  the  two  characters  of  such  an  organism  :  (1)  division 
of  functions  ;  (2)  their  convergence,  carried  to  the  limits  consistent  with 
the  due  measure  of  independence.  To  unify  too  much,  he  said,  was 
fiital  to  the  conception  of  a  community. 

He  worked  in  Social  Static,  of  which  he  is  the  true  founder,  not  in 
Social  D3rnamic  Of  the  laws  of  social  progress  by  which  Industry 
would  one  day  be  substituted  for  war,  and  free  labour  for  slavery,  he  had 
no  knowledge.  His  horizon  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  Hellenic 
world. 

In  Social  Static,  dealing  with  the  permanent  conditions  of  Social 
Order,  Aristotie  was  confronted  bv  the  tjtopia  of  Plato,  in  which  those 
conditions  had  been  subverted.  Aristotle's  defence  of  private  property, 
and  of  the  family,  is  a  masterpiece  of  good  sense  guided  by  scientific 
method.  His  leading  principle,  that  the  State  was  built  up,  not  of 
identical,  but  of  umike  elements  with  different  functions,  and  that 
the  suppression  of  individuality  was  incompatible  with  social  life,  led 
him  to  see  that  Plato's  Utopia  was  a  mischievous  aberration.    That 
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he  should  have  classed  slayes  amongst  priyate  property  was  unavoidable, 
unless  he  could  have  risen  to  the  conception  of  social  evolution,  for 
which  the  experience  available  in  his  time  was  inadequate.  Centuries 
were  to  pass  before  the  transition  from  slavery  to  serfage  could  begin. 

On  Language,  another  department  of  Social  Static,  Aristotle  had 
much  to  say,  guided  always  by  the  method  of  Filiation ;  that  is,  by  study 
of  the  work  of  previous  inquirers.  Language,  like  Capital,  is  a  social 
product.  But  in  Aristotle's  time  it  was,  as  for  many  it  still  remains,  a 
chosen  haunt  of  the  metaphysical  spirit.  Here,  again,  Aristotle  was  at 
issue  with  Plato,  who  contended  that  universal  or  general  terms,  as  man, 
dog,  horse,  corresponded  to  unseen  entities,  called  by  him  Ideas,  of 
which  any  one  man,  dog,  or  horse  was  but  a  poor  and  transitory  copy. 
To  this  delusion,  destined  to  long  survival  in  Christian  controversy, 
Aristotle  gave  no  countenance.  Real  existence,  he  maintained,  could  be 
asserted  only  of  this  or  that  particular  object ;  abstract  terms  were 
.  simply  human  artifices  {Metaphysica,  L  9,  xi.  4,  6). 

From  the  Sociology  of  Aristotle  we  pass  to  his  Ethic.  The  subject- 
matter  of  this  final  science  was  rightly  conceived  by  him  as  the  conduct 
of  the  individual  moulded  by  the  Social  State.  Apart  from  a  social 
environment  there  could  be,  he  clearly  saw,  no  moral  life.  His  scheme 
of  Politic  is  thus  an  appendage  to  his  Ethic,  intended  to  examine  and 
describe  such  an  environment.  For  moral  exhortation  or  discussion 
would  be,  he  says,  thrown  away  on  men  unprepared  by  the  discipline  of 
life  to  give  reason  precedence  over  passion  {Fthic^  x.  9.  7). 

The  end  of  ethical  inquiry,  he  points  out,  is  practical  rather  than 
speculative.  Our  object  here  is  not  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  to  be- 
come better  men.  Whatever  general  principles  we  may  reach,  we 
come  at  last,  like  physicians  or 'navigators,  to  cases  that  have  to  be 
judged  individually. 

He  begins  by  explaining  that  all  men,  consciously  or  otherwise,  have 
an  aim  in  each  action  ;  the  special  aim  being  subordinate  to  one  still 
larger,  and  so  on.  The  ultimate  aim,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
pursued,  is  happiness.  Wherein  consists  true  happiness  ?  It  consists  in 
a  life  of  noble  activity.  For  perfect  happiness  the  outward  conditions 
must  be  favourable.  Still,  whatever  misery  may  come,  "  the  blest  one 
(makarios)  can  never  become  wretched,  for  he  can  never  do  hatefid  or 
worthless  things." 

What  is  to  be  our  canon  of  right  action  ?  Aristotle  wisely  declines 
to  lay  down  such  a  canon.  We  become  just  and  righteous,  he  says,  not 
by  listening  to  ethical  discourses,  but  by  doing  just  and  righteous  things. 
And  these  things  are  those  that  just  and  righteous  men  do.  Subject  to 
this  warning  against  over-trust  in  theory,  he  defines  Virtue  as  the  state  in 
which  we  use  our  free  choice  to  avoid  excess  on  the  one  hand,  or  defect 
on  the  other  ;  as  defined  by  right  reason  and  the  practice  of  wise  men. 
A  large  part  of  his  Ethical  treatise  is  occupied  with  illustrations  of  this 
in  detail.  Courage,  temperance,  liberality,  magnanimity,  mildness  of 
temper,  geniality,  truthfulness,  graciousness,  are  analysed  and  contrast^ 
with  the  vicious  states  of  exaggeration  or  defect  between  which  they 
stand.  The  discussion  of  justice,  temperance,  and  friendship  is  carried 
out  with  special  care.    His  manner  of  contrasting  the  false  friendships  of 
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pleasure  and  interest  with  the  perfect  friendship  following  from  inter- 
course of  noble  natures,  wishing  good  for  one  another  in  that  they  are 
themselves  good  and  pure,  is  but  one  of  many  si^rns  that  the  heart  of 
this  great  thinker  was  worthy  of  his  intellect.  Not  less  striking  are  his 
remarks  'on  self-love ;  which,  in  its  highest  form,  meant  love  for  what 
was  best  in  self ;  readiness  to  throw  life  away,  if  need  were,  at  the 
call  of  duty ;  to  do  one  great  and  noble  deed  rather  than  m&nj  small 
ones ;  to  choose  noble  life  for  a  year  above  many  years  of  mediocrity. 

He  ends,  as  he  began,  with  renewed  insistence  on  the  need  of  moral 
discipline  begun  in  early  life.  The  whole  environment  must  be  such  as 
to  predispose  to  the  love  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil  {Ethics,  x.  9). 

Sununing  up  the  result  of  Aristotle's  life,  we  may  say  that  his  teaching 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Mediaeval  Church  by  strong  enforcement  of  the 
ne^  for  such  moral  discipline  as  that  Church  established  ;  and  also  by  a 
coherent  scheme  of  Nature  more  compatible  with  a  single  ruler  of  the 
Universe  than  with  a  multitude  of  discordant  divinities.  But  its  effects 
reached  further  into  the  future.  The  founder  of  Biology  and  of  Social 
Statics  prepared  the  way  for  the  co-ordination  of  Science  round  the 
central  conception  of  Humanity.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Phil.  Po8,  V.  lect  83.  Poa.  Pol  ii,  234 ;  ill.  255-262,  and  861-8.  The 
Kthics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle  are  in  the  Positivist  Library.  See  also 
Grote*8  Aristotle;  Lallittc's  OraruU  Types;  Dr.  Ogle's  carefully  anno- 
tated translation  of  the  Parts  of  Animals  ;  and  the  Essays  appended  to 
Dr.  Congreve's  and  Mr.  W.  Newman's  editions  of  the  Politics.  EthicSy 
tr.  by  WilliamB,  1869.    Politics,  tr.  by  Jowett,  1885. 
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ANAXIMANDEB,  6th  Oentnry  B.C.,  d.  abt  520  B.a 

The  name  of  Thales  marks  the  period  when  the  Greek  mind,  break- 
ing away  from  theology,  laid  the  foundations  of  science  by  seeking  a 
natural  explanation  for  the  world  and  its  phenomena.  The  work  which 
he  began  was  continued  by  a  succession  of  thinkers,  of  whom  Anaxi- 
MANDER,  also  a  native  of  Miletus,  stands  next  in  time.  In  the  old  age 
of  Thales,  Anaximander  may  have  come  under  his  personal  influence ; 
he  must  certainlv  have  been  tilled  by  his  example  with  the  new  spirit  of 
inquiry.  But  Tiiales's  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe  could  not 
satisfy  him.  Recognising  that  the  w^orld  is  the  scene  of  change— on  the 
one  hand  of  growth,  and  on  the  other  of  dissolution — he  was  impelled  to 
believe  that  matter  exists  in  some  simple  state  whence  all  things  proceed, 
to  which  they  return  ;  but  with  a  wise  hesitation  he  forbore  to  speak  in 
precise  terms  of  this  original  state.  He  felt  that  neither  water,  nor  air, 
nor  fire,  nor  any  other  known  thing,  could  be  the  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse. These  are  limited  and  complex,  and  they  exist  but  for  a  time  and 
perish  ;  the  principle  must  be  infinite,  formless,  and  eternal  Nor  is  it 
enough  for  us  to  conceive  matter  in  its  simplest  form.  Matter  has 
qualities  such  as  Heat  and  Cold,  Moisture  ana  Dryness,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  incapable  of  analysis,  and  to  be  therefore  Primary.  Matter 
again  is  dead,  and  without  an  original  Energy  it  cannot  change  or  de- 
velop. Lastly,  in  view  of  the  profound  differences  of  things,  he  felt  he 
had  no  warrant  for  following  Thales  in  reducing  them  all  to  one  element. 
By  Anaximander,  therefore,  the  original  substance  was  conceived  as  the 
sum  of  the  elements  of  different  things,  existing  in  a  formless  mass, 
possessing  the  primary  qualities,  and  acted  on  by  a  latent  force.  As 
these  elements  combine  and  separate  from  the  mass,  individual  things 
are  formed.  But  the  separation  is  only  for  a  tima  In  language  whidi 
reminds  us  how  close  was  the  alliance  in  his  day  between  phuosophy  and 
poetry,  Anaximander  says  :  '*  From  this  do  all  things  come  into  being, 
and  in  this,  as  is  meet,  are  they  again  dissolved,  for  each  in  turn  pays  to 
the  other  the  penalty  of  injustice." 

The  influence  of  the  previous  age  is  still  present.  The  principle  of 
the  universe,  infinite  and  formless,  recaUs  the  Uceanus  of  Homer  and  the 
Ckaos  of  Hesiod  ;  but  to  Anaximander  it  is  less  a  subject  of  fixed  belief 
than  a  statement  of  the  limit  which  existing  knowledge  placed  upon 
speculation.  Science,  he  felt,  must  seek  to  reduce  one  by  one  the 
number  of  different  elements,  and  must  not  begin  by  assuming  that  they 
are  all  forms  of  one  and  the  same  principle.  Anaximander  is  said  by 
Diogenes  to  have  invented  the  gnomon,  and  bv  Pliny  to  have  discovered 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  statements  which,  at  least,  indicate  that  he 
occupied  himself  with  science  as  well  as  with  philosophy.       [O.  P.  M.] 

Grote  :  Plato,  L  ch.  i«    Lewes  :  Hist,  o/PhUot,  i.  oh.  i.  and  11. 
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AKAZIHENES,  second  half  of  the  6th  Oentnry  B.a 

At  a  time  when  there  appeared  no  sign  of  decay  in  the  old  beliefs 
Bare  the  attempt  of  the  Orphic  poets  to  systematise  them,  Miletus  pro- 
duced in  Anaxihenes  yet  another  great  thinker  who  followed  in  the 
steps  of  Thales.  The  mdependent  spirit  of  Miletus,  and  the  direct 
innuence  of  Thales,  may  explain  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  new 
philosophy  was  thus  associated  with  a  single  city.  Afterwards  it  became 
needful  to  flee  westward  from  theocratic  influences,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  colonies  of  the  South  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts.  In  some  respects 
Anaximenes  stands  nearer  in  thought  to  Thales  than  to  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Anaximander.  He  saw  less  difficulty  in  believing  that  all 
things  have  a  common  element,  and  therefore  that  they  are  transmutable, 
than  in  assuming  a  number  of  elements  of  which  our  senses  can  tell  us 
nothing.  The  theory  of  universal  transmutability  did  indeed  transcend 
experience,  yet  experience  pointed  in  that  direction.  Anaximenes  held 
that  the  common  element  is  Air,  a  substance  more  simple  and  more 
peryading  than  Water.  Not  only  is  it  essential  to  life — it  seems  to  be 
life  itself.  For  did  not  V^v^^,  the  soul,  mean  breath '?  And  what  is 
true  of  man  appeared  to  Anaximenes  true  of  the  whole  universe,  which 
he  oonceiyed  as  a  living  organism.  **Just  as  we,"  he  said,  *^are  de- 
pendent on  the  soul,  which  is  air,  so  is  the  whole  universe  pervaded  by 
rareath  and  air."  What,  then,  could  experience  tell  of  the  developing 
force  ?  Air,  as  he  said,  is  never  at  rest,  and  as  it  fills  all  space  it  must 
by  motion  be  here  condensed,  and  there  rarefied.  Clouds,  therefore,  and 
water,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth  are  but  forms  of  air  in  various 
stages  of  condensation.  StiU ,  resting  upon  known  facts,  he  made  one 
step  more  towards  simplicity  of  origin  by  including  within  his  theory 
those  qualities  of  things  which  Anaximander  accented  as  primary. 
Moiti  and  dry  express  degrees  of  condensation,  while  heat  is  caused  by 
rapidity  of  motion,  the  fire  of  the  sun  being  thus  due  to  its  swift  move- 
ment through  the  heavens. 

The  ancient  mythology  was  stiU  alive  when  Anaximenes  held  these 
yiews ;  yet  are  they  among  the  most  striking  anticipations  of  the  results 
of  modem  science.  It  may  be  added  that  Aziaximenes,  like  Anaximander, 
deroted  much  attention  to  Astronomy.  [0.  P.  M.] 

For  roferenoes,  see  Anaximandkk. 

HERA0LITT7S,  first  half  of  the  5th  Century  B.c. 

HxRACLEiTUS, known  as  the  '*  weeping  philosopher"  or  the  misanthrope,, 
was  horn  at  Ephesus  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Ionic  revolt 
The  Ephesians  kept  strangely  aloof  from  their  fellow-Ionians  in  the  brief 
struggle  against  the  Persian  power  ;  and  to  the  fact  of  this  inability  to 
join  together  for  a  common  cause  we  may  well  attribute  some  of  the 
contempt  which  Heraclitus  felt  for  the  popular  voice  and  popular 
gOYemment,  which  made  him  withdraw  from  active  life,  and  tinged  his 
whole  philosophy.    The  highest  office  in  the  city  is  Said  to  have  been 
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his  by  hereditary  right,  but  he  refused  to  hold  it  The  bittemess  of  his 
feelinff  was  so  deepened  by  the  banishment  of  his  friend  Hermodorus, 
that  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  society  of  men,  and  lived  in  the 
mountains  alone.  He  sought  to  free  himself  from  a  world  which  seemed 
to  him  wholly  selfish  and  full  of  vanities. 

His  philosophy  earned  for  him  the  name  of  "the  obscure."  He 
conceived  the  principle  of  the  Universe  as  a  fiery  ether,  which  not 
merely  is  the  substance  of  all  thinp  but  is  the  Universal  Intelligence. 
From  this,  in  strife,  does  everythmg  proceed.  There  is  no  rest  in 
Nature,  only  perpetual  change ;  the  generation  of  one  thing  means  the 
destruction  of  another ;  and  all  things  come  into  being  to  be  merged 
again  in  the  fire  spirit  Of  this  spirit  the  mind  of  each  man  is  but  a 
detached  and  infinitely  small  part,  and  therefore  liable  to  err.  It  is  not 
by  much  learning  that  we  can  attain  to  true  reason,  but  by  bringing 
ourselves  into  accord  with  the  universal  mind ;  for  all  that  is  purely 
individual  in  us  must  be  false. 

There  is  here  in  ^erm  the  philosophy  of  Zeno  the  Stoic  and  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  the  ideal  of  Heraclitus  is  rather  that  of  Plato,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  highest  effort  of  the  soul,  distracted  bv  the  world,  was 
to  see  dimly  something  of  that  Universal  Truth  witli  which  it  will 
become  one  when  rel^sed  from  the  prison-house  of  the  body.  In 
various  forms  the  same  ideal  appears  in  modem  philosophy,  notably  in 
the  systems  of  Fichte  and  Hegel  [O.  P.  M.] 

Lewes  :  Uiat,  Phil,  i.  ch.  iii.    Grote  :  PUUo,  i.  ch.  i. 


ANAXAOOBAS,  b.  abt  500  B.O.,  cL  abt  428  B.C. 

Anaxagoras  was  bom  of  a  family  of  high  position  in  Clazomenae,  in 
Ionia.  Early  in  life  he  repaired  to  Athens,  the  most  splendid  period  in 
whose  history  was  then  beginning.  Through  the  nobility  and  gravity  of 
his  character,  and  his  growing  fame  as  a  teacher,  he  gathered  round  him 
a  band  of  friends  and  pupils  ;  among  them,  Pericles,  whose  friendship  he 
retained  throughout  his  life,  and  over  whom  he  exercised  the  strongest 
influence.  He  taught  Pericles,  says  Plutarch,  to  apply  reason  to 
Nature ;  and,  freeing  him  from  a  terrifying  and  arid  superstition,  gave 
him  a  religion  of  peace  and  good  hope.  But  Anaxagoras  had  the 
common  fate  of  teachers  of  new  truths.  His  science  was  falsely  re- 
presented as  an  attack  upon  religion.  He  was  accused  of  blasphemy, 
and  was  saved  from  deatn  only  by  the  exertions  of  Pericles ;  but  he 
was  banished  from  Athens,  He  retired  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  died, 
honoured  by  its  citizens.  "  Let  the  day  of  my  death  be  a  holiday  for 
your  children,"  was  his  answer  to  the  request  of  how  they  might  pay 
him  honour.  And  so  late  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  Plutarch  tells  us, 
was  the  annual  holiday  still  kept 

Anaxagoras,  like  Anaximander,  understanding  creation  to  be  merely 
arrangement,  held  that  the  differences  of  things  cannot  be  explained 
except  by  the  existence  of  different  elements.  From  all  time  these 
elements  have  existed,  but  uncombined  and  in  chaos,  the  like  mingled 
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with  the  unlike.  Then  Mind  appeared,  he  said,  and  reduced  them  to 
order.  Like  elements  were  joined  to  like,  and  thus  the  world  was 
formed.  What,  then,  is  this  forming  Mind?  To  Anaxagoras  it  was 
not  a  Supreme  Being  outside  the  universe  ;  it  was  itself  an  element  and 
material ;  but,  as  Aristotle  described  it,  unmixed  with  other  elements, 
and  more  subtle,  more  pure  than  they.  If  Mind  regulates  the  universe, 
then  is  there  a  principle  of  order  w^hich  science  may  strive  to  compre- 
hend. We  may  regard  Anaxagoras  as  having  been  the  first  to  feel  the 
importance  of  this  truth,  and  to  see  that  it  led  to  the  rejection  of  Fate 
and  Chance ;  for  these,  he  taught,  are  only  the  names  we  give  to  un- 
discovered Cause. 

To  him  also  belongs  the  signal  merit  of  recognising,  as  Aristotle  did 
more  explicitly,  that  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  sensation.  And  he 
established  the  distinction,  developed  in  modem  philosophy  between 
Objectiye  and  Subjective  Reality,  between  things  in  themselves  and 
things  as  they  appear  to  us.  To  the  latter,  he  held,  is  our  knowledge 
limited  [o.  P.  M.] 

Orote  :  Plato,  i.  ch.  i.    Plutarch  :  Pcricl^.    Lewes :  Hiat.  Phil.  i.  ch.  iii. 


DEMOORirUS,  b.  abt.  460  B.C.,  d.  abt  370  B.C. 

DsMOCRiTUS,  knovm  as  "the  laughing  philosopher,"  was  bom  at 
Abdera,  in  Thrace,  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Socrates.  He  stands 
conspicuous  among  the  men,  not  rare  in  early  Greece,  whom  neither  the 
poBsession  of  wealth  nor  the  promise  of  power  could  lead  away  from  the 
pursuit  of  Tmth  :  men  who  represent  the  real  spiritual  life  of  their  time. 
Impdled  by  the  desire  for  a  wiaer  knowledge  than  the  isolation  of  a  Greek 
city  could  offer,  Democritus  passed  many  years  in  travel,  having  inter- 
course, as  he  tells  us,  with  the  most  learned  and  the  wisest  men  wncrever 
he  went.  Their  influence  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  his  astronomy,  which, 
in  the  dose  observation  of  Nature  tnat  it  reveals,  places  him  beyond  his 
predecessors.  The  names  of  his  lost  writings,  wherem  he  treated  of  almost 
every  fomi  of  knowledge,  suggest  a  mind  w^hich  in  its  aU-em bracing  width 
was  like  the  greater  mind  of  Aristotle.  But  none  of  his  other  specula- 
tions has  had  the  fame,  or  has  the  importance,  which  belongs  to  his 
derelopment  of  the  theory  of  Atoms. 

Matter  is  divisible  into  parts,  and  such  part  again  into  smaller  parts. 
How  fjEir  can  this  proc&ss  be  carried  ?  Not  to  an  infinite  extent ;  for  that 
is  inconceivable.  Oiur  reason,  which  not  less  than  our  senses  did  Demo- 
critus hold  to  be  a  source  of  knowledge,  requires  us  to  believe  that  it  has 
a  limit  Ultimately,  therefore,  we  reach  piirticles  of  matter  which  are 
simple  and  indivisible.  These  particles,  or  atoms,  must,  as  Democritus 
imagined,  differ  from  one  another  in  size  and  form.  They  must  be  in 
constant  motion,  for  we  have  no  ground  for  sup]>osing  that  motion  is  not 
as  old  as  matter  itself ;  whence  it  follows  that  tnere  umst  be  space  to  move 
in,  space  unfilled  by  atoms.  The  unresting  atoms  combine,  yet  they  never 
actually  come  into  contact.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
intenrius  of  space,  whose  varying  minuteness  wo  express  by  saying  that 
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one  thing  is  more  dense  than  another.  As  there  is  no  contact,  so  even  in 
their  combined  form  does  the  motion  of  the  atoms  never  cease.  Thus 
Democritus  explained  the  universe  and  its  changes. 

The  theory  was  revived  a  century  later  by  Epicurus,  from  whom 
Lucretius  received  it  and  gave  it  poetic  form.  Its  importance  is  to  be 
measured  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  substance  the  hypothesis  of  Leibnitz 
and  of  the  principal  physicists  of  our  own  century.  Stripped  of  the  con- 
crete forms  which  they  received  fr^m  the  fancy  of  Democritus,  atoms 
have  become  necessary  symbols  of  thought.  [O.  P.  M.] 

Grote,  Lewes  :  ubi  sup. 


LEXJOIPPXJS,  b.  probably  some  years  before  Democritas. 

Leucippus  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  light  which  the  fame  of  Demo- 
critus has  throvm  upon  him.  No  separate  record  of  him  has  come  down 
save  that  he  was  taught  by  Zeno  of  Llea,  the  follower  of  Xenophanes  and 
Parmenides,  and  that  he  first  expounded  the  theory  which  Democritus 
afterwards  developed.  The  aim,  indeed,  of  that  theory  was  to  remove 
the  distinction  which  the  Eleatic  school  drew  between  the  Absolute,  or 
the  only  real  existence,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  and  the  world  of  change 
around  us.  [O.  P.  M.] 

HERODOTUS,  b.  484  B.G,  d.  abt  400  B.a 

The  services  which  Thales  rendered  to  Science,  Herodotus  rendered 
to  history.  Before  him  there  is  no  trace  even  of  a  chronicle  of  events 
other  than  that  of  the  epic  poets,  between  whom  and  the  philosophic 
Thu^dides  he  forms  the  only  link. 

Tlie  experience  of  his  life  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  his  task.  Bom  at 
Halicamassus  in  Caria,  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when  the 
city  was  governed  by  alien  and  despotic  rulers,  he  betook  himself  early 
in  life  to  travel,  aware  that  a  civic  career  was  closed  to  Imn.  He  visited 
almost  eveiy  cit^  of  Greece  ;  he  became  familiar  with  every  part  of  the 
coast  of  Asia  Mmor ;  he  made  a  long  stay  in  Egypt ;  and  he  reached  even 
the  distant  Scythia.  He  returned  to  Halicamassus  to  witness,  probably 
to  assist  in,  the  revolt  which  freed  the  citv  frt>m  the  Pendans  and  made 
it  a  member  of  the  Athenian  union  ;  but  for  some  reason,  having  become 
unpopular,  he  tumed  to  Athens,  where  he  dwelt  for  many  years.  Yet  he 
still  lacked  the  rights  of  citizenship,  whidi  a  Greek  esteemed  essential  to 
the  dignity  of  a  man.  So  he  jomed  the  colony  which  had  set  out  in 
445  B.C.  to  found  Thurii  in  Italy.  There,  it  is  supposed,  he  wrote  his 
history  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  Ufe. 

Herodotus  proposed  to  relate  the  causes  and  the  course  of  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  He  wrote  with  the  recollection 
of  the  glorious  close  of  the  struggle  still  fresh  in  men's  minds,  in  that 
brief  period  when  a  feeling  of  security  filled  all  Greece.  The  war  itself 
however,  is  only  the  goal  to  which  he  moves.  As  each  nation  appears  on 
the  scene,  the  current  of  his  story  stops,  that  he  may  pour  out  his  full 
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knowledge  concerning  it :  not  merely  chronicling  the  vicissitudes  of  its 
dynasties,  but  with  a  true  instinct  dwelling  in  curious  detail  on  its 
ruigion,  superstitions,  and  habits.  Since  his  day  the  story  has  never  failed 
to  £scinate,  told  as  it  is  in  a  style  universally  recognised  as  a  model  of 
simplicity  and  crace. 

Herodotus  nad  the  first  ^eat  quality  of  a  historian — a  desire  to 
separate  what  is  tnie  from  what  is  false  or  uncertain.  Telling  of  the 
marvels  of  foreign  lands,  he  speaks  with  care  and  with  little  exaggeration ; 
and  his  testimony,  in  spite  of  repeated  attacks,  has  been  emphatically 
confirmed  by  modem  research.  Yet  in  its  higher  sense,  as  something 
more  than  a  chronicle,  history  is  only  beginning  to  separate  itself  from 
fskble.  It  could  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  science,  for  it  could  not  so 
rapidly  free  itself  from  theology.  It  deals  with  facts  which  seemed  too 
BUDtle  and  intricate  to  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  by  divine 
intervention.  But  its  progress  is  assured  when  this  intervention  is 
regarded  no  longer  as  erratic  and  wayward,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  Herodotus, 
r^ular  and  itself  subject  to  law.  To  him,  as  to  .^chylus,  all  experience 
declared,  in  the  life  of  nations  as  in  the  life  of  individuals,  the  presence  of 
a  power  dispensing  rigorous  justice.  Thus  there  was  dimly  recognised 
a  continuity  in  the  events  of  history.  [O.  P.  M.] 

Orote :   Hist    Oreece,    v.  7-10.    Rawlinson  :    TV.  of  Herodottis,  4  vols. ; 
For  Life  and  History,  see  vol.  i.  cb.  i.  ii.  ill. 


THALES,  b.  640  B.C.,  d.  550  B.C. 

Thales  is  commemorated  as  the  initiator  of  abstract  thought,  scien- 
tific and  philosophic.  In  his  time,  and  through  hLs  teaching,  there  first 
began  the  use  of  a  true  scientific  method.  For  it  may  be  said  that  he 
first  employed  abstract  reasoning  in  investigation,  una  first  taught  that 
natural  phenomena  must  have  natural  causes.  ' 

He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  of  Miletus,  the  greatest  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  cities.  Honours  and  wealth  were  within  his  reach,  but  he  sacri- 
ficed them  that  he  might  give  himself  to  a  life  of  contemplation.  Yet 
he  became  no  mere  recluse.  So  high  stood  his  reputation  for  practical 
sagacity,  the  fruit  of  a  life  of  over  ninety  years,  that  he  was  accounted 
the  greatest  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  his  pithy  sayings  were  treasured  up, 
and  it  was  still  remembered  in  Herodotus'  time  how  he  had  perceived 
that  the  only  hope  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  lonians  lay 
in  a  real  federation  of  their  cities. 

Hitherto  the  search  for  knowledge  had  gone  little  beyond  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  life.  The  natural  desire  for  some  explanation  of  the  universe 
had  been  satisfied  by  mythology,  and  men  had  rested  content  in  the  belief 
that  the  lightning,  the  eclipse,  and  the  storm  were  the  manifestations  of 
the  gods.  A  new  era  opened  in  the  history  of  thought  when  Thales, 
finding  his  experience  in  confiict  with  the  old  poetic  fictions,  faced  the  pro- 
blem once  more.  He  saw  that  no  one  called  in  a  deity  to  explain  the 
simple  ftu^  of  every-day  life,  where  the  natural  causes  are  obvious.  He 
nw,  too,  that  as  one's  knowledge  grows,  natural  causes  come  to  light 
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which  were  before  unseen.  Might  there  not,  then,  be  some  natural  cause 
for  all  phenomena  whatsoever  ?  Thus  he  was  led  to  speculate  on  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  universe.  His  experience  told  nim  that  matter  may 
assume  different  forms  ;  and  he  reasoned,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  when 
a  new  thing  is  formed  it  cannot  contain  any  substance  which  did  not 
exist  before.  The  polytheistic  dogma  of  Metamorphoses  had  already  made 
him  familiar  with  a  wider  view  of  the  same  conception ;  so  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  pass  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  to  feel  that  beneath  the 
diversity  ol  the  world  there  is  in  all  things  some  common  substance  or 
principle  from  which  by  natural  means  they  develop.  Such  a  substance 
he  saw  in  water  or  moisture,  a  thing  essential  to  life,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  absolutely  simple  in  chanvcter.  From  the  first  there  was  latent  in  it 
a  power  of  change  and  development  whereby  it  transforms  itself  into  aU 
the  variety  of  the  universe. 

But  these  general  or  philosophic  speculations,  dealing  with  problems 
far  beyond  his  competence  to  solve,  could  lead  to  no  definite  result, 
and  are  of  interest  cniefly  as  indicating  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
human  thought.  Of  more  permanent  value  were  his  researches  in  posi- 
tive science.  The  search  for  an  original  principle  explanatory  of  the 
universe  went  side  by  side  with  the  process  of  analysis,  the  resolution  of 
complex  wholes  into  their  simplest  elements,  the  abstraction  of  these  last, 
and  the  discovery  in  them  of  uniform  law.  Thales  is  said  to  have  taught 
geometry  to  the  priests  of  Thebes.  Others  have  maintained  that  he 
learnt  it  from  them.  We  know  now  that  Egyptian  geometry  was  limited 
to  special  figures  and  volumes.  To  Thales  and  his  followers  is  due  the 
geometry  of  the  lines  which  bound  them ;  a  conception  which  gave  an 
impulse  to  science  comparable  to  that  which  the  introduction  of  alphabetic 
characters  gave  to  intellectual  efforts  generally.  The  two  discoveries 
associated  with  his  name  are  (1)  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles :  and  (2)  that  the  sides  of  similar  triangles 
are  proportional ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  conception  of  geometrical 
locL 

The  first  result  of  the  new  geometry  was  the  reconstitution  of 
Astronomy  ;  which  though  stiU  dependent  on  graphic  methods,  advanced 
from  mechanical  representation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  diagrams. 
Lastly,  the  dogma  of  Metamorphoses  became  in  Thales's  hands  a  real  pre- 

Suration  for  the  theory  of  atoms  ;  in  this  direction  the  line  from  him  to 
emocritus  is  unbroken.  As  special  sciences  developed,  the  belief  in  the 
unity  of  Nature  was  gnvdually  abandoned  ;  yet  was  still  retained  in  the 
modified  form  of  Aristotle's  theory  of  the  four  elements.  But  the  fame 
of  Thales  wUl  rest  mainly  on  his  mathematical  discoveries.  He  founded 
the  geometry  of  lines  :  his  two  problems  laid  the  foundation  of  algebra 
by  instituting  respectively  an  equation  and  a  proportion  :  and  he  thus 
introduced  the  first  type  of  a  natural  law,  i.e.  the  expression  of  a  fixed 
dependence  between  varying  quantities ;  the  disentanglement  of  constancy 
in  the  midst  of  change.  [Q.  P.  H] 

Comte  :  Phil.  Pas.  vol.  v.  lect.  52.  Pos.  Pol.  248-251.  Laffitte : 
Grands  Types  de  IHumaniU^  ii.  280  et  seq.  Allraan  :  Greek  Geo- 
vietry  from  ThaUs  to  Euclid.  Lewes  :  Uist.  of  Phil.  ;  from  Thales  to 
Comte,  1.  oh.  i. 
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SOLON,  b.  640  B.C.,  d.  559  B.a 

Solon  was  bom  at  Athens  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  When 
young  he  travelled  as  a  merchant  through  many  parts  of  Greece  and 
Asift  Minor.  He  early  became  known  as  a  keen  and  deep  observer  of 
character  and  conduct,  and  as  a  man  capable  of  wise  counsel.  With 
Thales,  Bias,  and  others,  he  was  classed  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
his  time.  His  thoughts  were  expressed  in  poems  :  the  fragments  which 
survive  show  him  rather  as  a  practical  moralist  than  as  a  speculative 
thinker.    In  any  case,  it  is  on  his  civic  work  that  his  fame  principally  rests. 

In  the  struggle  of  Athens  against  Megara  for  the  possession  of 
Salamis,  he  took  a  leading  jmrt.  Still  more  importimt  was  his  inter- 
vention in  the  fierce  quarrels  then  raging  between  rich  and  poor.  Large 
numbers  of  citizens  were  working  as  slaves,  and  had  even  been  sold  to 
neighbouring  states  for  debts  that  they  could  not  otherwise  discharge. 
Civil  war  was  imminent.  In  594  b.c.  Solon  w^as  chosen  one  of  the  archons 
for  the  year,  and  was  invited  to  propose  a  settlement  of  these  difficulties. 
His  friends  urged  him  to  become  the  dictator  or  despot  of  the  city.  But 
this  he  steadily  refused.  With  complete  freedom  from  personal  ambition, 
he  set  himself  to  the  difficult  work  of  making  a  practical  settlement. 
He  annihilated  all  contracts  in  which  the  debtor  had  pledged  his  person 
or  his  children.  He  abolished  many  of  the  land  mortgages  ;  he  brought 
beck  from  distant  cities  many  of  the  debtors  who  had  been  sold  as 
■laves.  He  restored  many  poor  people  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship 
which  they  had  forfeited. 

All  this  involved  confiscation.  The  money  for  the  redemption  of 
slaves  was  obtained  by  debasing  the  coinage  so  that  four  parts  of  silver 
were  used  when  five  had  been  used  before.  But  it  was  seen  that  Solon 
gained  nothing  himself — indeed,  that  he  had  become  a  poorer  man. 
Perfect  trust  was  felt  in  his  devotion  to  the  public  good,  and  the  best 
proof  of  his  wisdom  is  that  the  wiping  out  of  debt,  once  done,  never 
needed  repetition,  and  that  the  law  between  debtor  and  creditor  remained 
less  barbarous  in  Athens  than  in  other  States  of  anticpiity. 

Solon  made  other  changes  in  the  constitution  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  gradual  admission  of  freemen  into  a  share  of  government 
and  of  judicature.  He  was,  however,  no  democrat ;  much  power  was 
still  reserved  by  his  laws  to  property  and  rank.  "  I  stood,"  he  says  in 
one  of  his  poems,  "  with  the  strong  shield  cast  over  both  parties,  so  as  not 
to  allow  an  unjust  triumph  to  either." 

Many  other  of  Solon's  laws  were  wise  and  humane.  He  encouraged 
trade  and  industry.  He  made  prudent  regulations  for  the  transmission 
of  wealth  by  wilL  He  punished  slanderous  insults  either  of  the  living 
or  the  dead.  He  relaxed  the  extreme  severity  of  previous  laws  against 
theft  and  crimes  of  violence.  One  of  his  laws  became  specially  famous  ; 
in  times  of  political  dissension  he  made  it  compulsory  for  each  citizen  to 
form  and  express  his  judgment. 

He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty.  The  last  year  of  his  life  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  noble  resistance  to  the  usurping  tyranny  of  Pisistratus. 
His  life  presents  one  of  the  noblest  types  recorded  in  history  of  a  thinker 
who  never  ceased  to  be  a  citizen.  [J.  H.  Bw] 

Grote  :  Hist,  of  Greece,  iii.  121-215.    Plutarch  :  Solon, 
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XENOPHANES,  b.  abt  580  B.a,  cL  abt.  500  B.a 

Xenophaxes  was  a  oontemporary  of  Pythagoras  ;  and,  like  him,  an 
emigrant  from  Ionia  to  Italy.  He  was  bom  at  Uoloi^on,  near  Ephesns, 
and  ultimately  settled  at  the  Phocsean  colony  of  Elea,  on  the  gulf  of 
Poseidonia,  near  Pusstum.  His  thoughts  were  uttered  in  poetry,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  So  fiir  as  we  can 
judge,  they  were  an  indignant  protest  against  the  polytheistic  principle 
of  fashioning  gods  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  an  attempt  to  lead  men  to 
a  purer  form  of  worship.     Men,  he  said, 

"foolishly'  think  that  Gods  are  bom  like  as  men  are, 
And  have  too  a  dress  like  tlicir  own,  and  their  voice,  and  their  figare ; 
But  if  oxen  and  lions  had  hands  like  oars,  and  fingws, 
Then  would  hones  like  nnto  horses,  and  oxen  to  oxen, 
Paint  and  fashion  their  own  god-forms,  and  give  to  them  bodies 
Of  like  shape  to  their  own,  as  they  themselves  too  are  fashioned." 

**  There  is  but  one  God,''  he  said, 

**  the  greatest  of  gods  and  of  mortals  ; 
Neither  in  body,  nor  yet  in  thought,  is  he  like  unto  mankind." 

Aristotle  says  of  him  that  he  was  the  first  who  regarded  the  universe 
as  one  great  whole ;  "  looking  up  into  the  vault  of  heaven,  he  declared 
that  the  One  was  God."  He  was  profoundly  convinced  of  man's 
incapacity  for  absolute  knowledge.  "  iNo  man,"  he  said,  "  Imows  clearly 
about  the  gods  or  the  imiverse  :  even  if  he  speak  what  is  true,  he  him- 
self does  not  know  it  to  be  true :  all  is  matter  of  opinion."  The  varied 
views  of  man  as  to  the  £eu^  of  the  world  round  him  were  relative  to  his 
own  faculties,  not  an  expression  of  absolute  knowledge.  The  principal 
disciple  of  Xenophanes  was  Parmenides,  who  expressed  the  contrast 
between  absolute  unknowable  existence  and  the  studv  of  shifting  multi- 
form phenomena  with  even  stronger  emphasis  and  fuller  detail 

[J.  H.  &] 
Grote  :  Plato,  I  16-19.    Lewes  :  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  L  ch.  3. 

EMPEDOOLES,  b.  abt.  500  B.C.,  d.  abt.  430  B.a 

Empedoclbs  was  bom  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.  He  came  of  an  old 
family,  and  inherited  much  weait^  a  large  part  of  which  was  spent  in 
bestowing  dowries  on  the  poor  maidens  of  the  city.  He  took  the  popular 
side  in  politics,  and  gained  such  influence  that  he  was  offerea  the 
dictatorsnip  of  the  republic.  This  he  refused ;  preferring  the  spiritual 
influence  following  from  his  wide  knowledge,  his  utterance  of  mystical 
and  oracular  sayings,  and  his  free-handed  Uberality.  like  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  he  is  said  to  have  spent  much  time  in  Eastern  travel  Few 
details  of  his  life  are  known  to  us  with  certainty ;  the  story  of  his 
suicide  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna  is  but  one  of  many  &bles  reported 
of  him. 

His  philosophical  principles  were  embodied  in  a  poem,  of  which  a 
few  fragments  have  surviven.  The  distinctive  princi^e  is  the  Evolution 
of  the  world  from  the  four  elements  of  Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth ; 
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while  the  reverse  process  of  Dissolution  was  going  on  simultaneously 
under  the  varying  struggle  between  the  opposing  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  metapnoricaUv  spoken  of  as  Love  and  Hate.  This  principle, 
fiur  more  nearly  approaching  the  truth  than  the  vague  attempts  of  the 
earlier  Ionian  school,  he  applied  in  detailed  explanation  both  of  the 
Kosmos  and  of  living  organisms.    He  says — 

"  Fools  who  think  aught  can  begin  to  be  which  formerly  was  not. 
Or  that  anght  which  is  can  wholly  decay  and  perish  ; 
This  too  is  truth  I  now  unfold  ;  no  natural  birth-time 
Is  there  of  mortal  things,  nor  is  death's  destruction  final : 
Nothing  is  there  but  a  mingling,  and  then  separation  of  the  mingled  ; 
These  being  called  a  birth  and  a  death  by  ignorant  mortals." 

From  Pythagoras,  or  perhap^  from  independent  converse  with 
Ecyptian  or  Eastern  thinkers,  Empedocles  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis.  The  sufferings  of  ttiis  and  other  lives  were  in  expia- 
tion of  previous  sins.  Only  by  gradual  mounting  upward  through  the 
scale  ofexistence  could  the  society  of  the  gods  be  regained.     [J.  H.  B.] 

Grote :  Plato,  i.  ch.  1.     Lewes  :  llist.  Phil,  1.  ch.  8.     Lucretius,  i.  727. 
Fragments  by  Sturz  and  Karsten. 

THUOTDIDES,  b.  471  B.C.,  d.  abt.  400  B.C. 

Thuctdides,  son  of  Olorus,  was  a  native  of  the  township  of  Alimus 
in  Attic&  Through  his  mother,  Hegesipyle,  he  was  connected  with 
Miltiades.  When  a  boy,  he  is  said  to  have  heard  the  history  of 
Herodotus  recited  at  the  Olympic  Games,  and  to  have  been  moved  to 
tears.    He  studied  philosophy  under  Anaxagoras. 

He  was  forty  years  old  when  the  gi*eat  war  broke  out  between  Athens 
and  Sparta.  In  the  eighth  year  of  this  war  he  was  in  command  of  an 
Athenian  fleet,  which  railed  to  save  one  of  the  most  important  posses- 
sions of  Athens,  Amphipolis,  a  city  on  the  Strymon,  from  the  Spartan 
eeneral  Brasidas.  For  this  failure  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  banished. 
He  did  not  return  from  exile  till  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  403.  The 
exact  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  uncertain.  To  his  exile  we  owe 
the  immortal  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

While  purporting  to  be  an  accurate  record  of  events  as  they  passed 
before  him  year  by  year,  this  history  gives  proof  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophic power,  that  of  analysing  and  estimating  the  social  phenomena  of 
his  time.  He  was  convinced,  he  tells  us,  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
straggle  between  the  two  great  powers  of  Hellas.  Human  nature  was 
the  same  always  ;  and  a  careful  statement  of  facts,  from  which  all  legend 
should  be  rigorously  excluded,  would  make  his  work  less  attractive  for 
present  readers,  but  more  precious  to  posterity. 

Masterlv  portraiture  of  great  social  fsicts,  with  minute  accuracy  of 
detail — such  is  the  character  of  his  work.  The  contrast  between  Sparta 
and  Athens — the  first,  a  premature  and  abortive  Rome,  absorbed  in  one- 
sided military  training  ;  the  second,  a  free  State,  in  which  every  function 
of  civic  life,  war,  commerce,  philosophy,  art,  had  free  play — is  strongly 
drawn.  Their  mental  culture  did  not  make  the  Athenians  less  brave  in 
danger,  or  more  spiritless  in  defeat.     "  Their  lives  they  spent  for  their 
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country  as  though  not  their  own ;  their  counsels  they  cherished  as  the 

dearest  possession,  to  use  them  for  her  service"  (Tmic.  L  70).    There 

were  no  privileged  castas  among  them  :  "  All  take  their  share  of  public 

burdens,  all  are  free  to  give  their  judgment  as  to  public  welfare ;  we 

are  free  from  intolemnce,"  Thucydides  records  Pericles  as  saying ;  "  we 

persecute  no  one  for  following  his  own  pursuits.     Our  life  is  humanised 

by  public  festivals  and  private  reiinement.     We  cultivate  beauty  without 

luxury,  and  wisdom  without  weakness."    Not  less  striking  is  his  picture 

of  the  phigue  at  Athens,  and  of  the  lawlessness  and  demoralisation  that 

followed  it  (ii.  47-53).     Most  impressive  of  all  is  his  description  of  the 

factious  strife   })etwecn  the   oligarchicid   and  democratical  parties  at 

OorcyKi,  which  he  gives  as  a  type  of  what  went  on  everywhere  through 

the  cities  of   Greece,  and    which  was   fated    to   continue    till   their 

independence  was  suppressed  first  by  Macedon,  afterwards  by  Rome. 

The  same  piussions,  the  same  intertwining  of  private  with  public  hatreds, 

as  those  which  raged  between  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  m  the  Italian 

republics,  or  in  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  reaction  which 

followed,  are  depicted  by  Thucydides  with  inimitable  truth  and  power. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Thucydides  :  translatcul  by  Jowett,  1881,  2  vols.    Grote  :  Hist,  Greece,  vL 
jMssim,     Po8,  Pol.  iii.  262. 

ABOHYTAS,  b.  428  B.C.,  d.  347  B.C. 

Archttas  of  Tarentum,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  scientific  thinkers 
belonging  to  the  Pythagorean  school,  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  teachers  when  he  visited  Italy.  In  any 
case  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  Plato,  and  saved  his  life  when  it  was 
endangered  by  the  younger  Dionysius.  The  respect  felt  for  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens  appears  from  the  fact  that  ho  was  chosen  seven  times  as 
their  general,  with  powers  over  the  confederation  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
Gnecia.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his  kindness  to  children  and  humanity 
to  slaves. 

Aristotle  wrote  a  treatise,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  on  the 
philosophy  of  Archytivs.  Such  fragments  of  hLs  philosophy  as  survive 
are  too  slight,  and  their  authenticity  is  too  uncerttiin,  to  enable  us  to  esti- 
nmte  their  value.  But  recent  researches  have  brought  into  prominence 
the  importance  of  Archytas  as  a  mathematical  discoverer.  His  solution 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Proljlem  of  Delos — the  insertion  between 
two  given  quantities  of  two  mean  proportionals — which  is  given  in 
full  in  Professor  Allman's  work,  proves  great  original  power  and  the 
possession  of  a  large  stock  of  ge(mietricjil  knowledge.  We  see  that 
"  he  was  familiar  with  the  generation  of  cylinders  and  cones,  and  had 
also  clear  ideas  on  the  inteq)enetration  of  surfaces  ;  he  had,  moreover,  a 
clear  conception  of  geometriciil  loci,  and  of  their  application  to  the 
determination  of  a  point  by  means  of  their  intersection"  (Allman,  p.  116). 
It  is  to  be  added,  tnat  Archytas  was  the  teacher  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidns, 
the  most  important  name  in  mathematics  between  Pythagoras  and 
Archimedes.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Allman  :  Greek  Geometry/ from  Tholes  to  Euclid, 
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PHILOLAUS,  contemp.  of  Plato. 

Philoulus,  a  native  of  Crotona,  was  a  distinguished  disciple  of  the 
Pj^thagorean  school  Cicero  describes  him  as  the  teacher  of  Archytas. 
£[e  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  put  the  principles  and  traditions  of 
the  school  into  writing.  Plato,  when  he  came  to  the  court  of  Dionysius 
in  Sicily,  is  reported  to  have  bought  his  works  for  the  sum  of  forty  mime 
(£160).  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Philolaus  was  suspected  of  aiming 
at  political  usurpation.    We  have  no  fia^ts  to  prove  or  disprove  this. 

Of  Philolaus,  as  of  Archytas,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  fragmentary 
quotations  from  his  writings,  scattered  through  the  works  of  later 
writers,  are  not  sufficient  to  tell  us  more  than  that  he  occupied  himself 
in  deydoping  the  theory  of  numbers  and  the  laws  of  geometry,  as  the 
basLs  for  explaining  man's  life  and  position  in  the  universe ;  devoting 
special  attention  to  the  five  regular  solids,  each  of  which  was  supposed 
to  correspond  to  one  of  the  elemental  substances  of  which  the  universe 
was  composed.  [J.  H.  B.] 

See  Boeckh  :  edition  of  Fragmentn  of  Philolaus :  also  Chaignet's  Pythagvrc. 


APOLLONIUS  OF  T7ANA,  b.  abt.  AD.  1,  d.  abt  80  AD. 

Apollonius  was  bom  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia.  He  studied  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  in  Tarsus,  where  we  may  think  of  him  as  sometimes 
meeting  the  young  Jew  Saul,  also  a  student  in  the  same  city.  Apol- 
lonius  found  Tarsus  too  luxurious  and  distracting  for  study,  and  retired 
to  .^Bgse,  in  Cilicia,  where  he  studied  medicine  and  philosophy  in  the 
temple  of  ^Esculapius.  There  he  met  Euxenus,  a  Pythagorean,  who 
filled  him  with  enthusiam  for  the  great  master,  so  that  he  adopted  the 
Pythagorean  discipline  and  mode  of  life.  He  abstained  from  animal 
food  or  clothing,  slept  on  the  ground,  and  observed  the  rule  of  five 
years'  silence. 

He  then  began  a  course  of  travel  in  the  East,  far  more  accessible  since 
Alexander's  conquest  than  to  earlier  philosophers.  At  Kineveh  he  met 
Dunis,  who  became  his  faithful  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  and  who  left 
records  of  his  adventures.  They  travelled  together  in  Egypt,  Africti,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  But  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  more  jwrticularly 
the  city  of  Ephesus,  would  seem  to  have  been  their  headquarters.  In  this 
and  in  neighbouring  cities,  he  seems  to  have  exercised  great  social  and 
moral  influence  ;  repressing  luxury  and  excitement,  and  calming  troubled 
minds  by  the  fascinations  of  a  dignified  presence  and  exalted  nature. 

That  he  was  credited  with  miraculous  powers  is  tnie,  but  not  to  be 
charged  against  him.  Those  who  read  his  biography  by  Philostratus 
will  not  carry  away  the  impression  of  an  imix)stor  or  eharlatiin,  but  of  a 
man  sincerely  devoted  to  his  fellow-men.  He  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  Eoman  government  under  wise  rulers.  When  in 
Egypt  he  became  acquainted  with  Vosjxisian,  and  aftem'ards  with  his 
ion  Titus.  He  was  urged  to  join  in  conspinicies  against  the  Empire, 
but  firmly  refused.     It  was  not,  he  said,  self-government,  but  it  was  far 
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better  than  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  (Philost.  v.  34-42).  *'  As  one  man 
excelling  in  virtue  may  change  democracy  so  as  to  make  it  seem  dictator- 
ship, so  the  government  of  one,  doing  and  providing  all  for  the  common 
good,  is,  in  &e  true  sense,  a  republia" 

When  Domitian  succeeded  Titus,  and  began  to  listen  to  spies  and 
informers,  Apollonius  expressed  his  disapproval  in  very  strong  language, 
which  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  ear  of  the  tyrant    He  anticipated 

Srosecution  by  voluntarily  eomg  to  Rome,  just  as  Domitian  had 
riven  all  philosophers  away  from  Rome.  He  was  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which  he  was  soon  summoned  to  a  private  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  followed  by  a  public  trial.  The  dignified  and  respectfrd  firm- 
ness with  which  he  maintained  the  claims  of  philosophy,  and  refuted 
the  malignant  calumnies  of  his  accuser,  disarmed  Domitian's  suspicions 
temper,  and  he  was  ac(]^uitted.  He  left  Italy  for  Greece.  There  ne  was 
received  at  Olympia  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  in  friendly  relations  with  Nerva, 
shortly  destined  to  succeed  Domitian.  The  place  and  time  of  his  death 
are  uncertain,  but  a  shrine  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  his  native  city, 
which  lon^  remained  an  object  of  reverence. 

In  his  biography  by  Philoetratus  there  is  no  sign  of  anv  rivalry  with 
the  life  of  Christ,  or  of  anv  Christian  saint  For  centuries  he  was  reviled 
as  an  impostor.  Justice  has  at  last  been  done  to  him  as  an  honourable 
type  of  tne  men  who,  since  Pythagoras,  and  yet  more  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  aimed  at  the  renovation  of  the  Western  world 
through  agencies  less  intense  and  fervid,  but  also  less  subversive  and 
more  numan,  than  those  employed  by  the  early  Christian  Church. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Pkilostratus  :  Lifef  translated  by  Berwick,  1809.    Baur :  ApoUonius  und 
Christm,     Pos.  PoL  iii.  283. 
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To  understand  the  life  of  Pythaooras,  it  is  needful  to  consider  what 
the  problems  were  which  he  set  himself  to  solve. 

The  poems  of  Homer  show  us  the  Hellenic  race  widely  scattered  over 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  leading  an  active  life 
of  war  and  commerce,  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  keenly  alive  to  poetir, 
music,  and  decorative  art.  They  had  received  tne  inheritance  of  the  old 
theocracies  ;  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong  were  closely  knit  up  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Pnests  still  bore  sway,  and  could  dictate  to 
kings  ;  who  yet  were  impatient  of  their  influence,  as  the  opening  lines  of 
the  Iliad  sutfice  to  prove.  In  the  centuries  that  followed,  the  priestly 
functions  became  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  regal.  Religious 
beliefs  were  maintained,  and,  as  an  inspiring  influence  in  art  and  poetry, 
were  still  potent  But  their  restraining  influence  on  political  and  social 
life  was  deeply  undermined.  The  kings,  in  getting  the  better  of  the 
priests,  lost  tne  religious  basis  of  their  own  ascendency  :  the  aristocracies 
which  followed  soon  gave  way  to  turbulent  and  unstable  democrade^ 
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These  had  little  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  democracies  of 
modem  Europe  :  since  the  Demos  was  simply  an  assemblage  of  trades- 
men maintained  by  the  labour  of  slaves.  The  brilliant  but  very  fleeting 
moment,  durii^  which  the  townsfolk  of  Athens  were  capable  of  admiring 
the  poetoy  of  .&chvlus  and  Sophocles,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
the  democracies  of  the  Greek  world  were  almost  uniformly  sterile  of 
good  result.  Their  venality  and  turbulence  alienated  the  best  minds  from 
civic  action,  and  diverted  them  into  channels  fruitfiil  for  the  after  life 
of  humanity,  but  with  fatal  loss  to  their  country's  immediate  service. 

To  this  withdrawal  of  the  great  thinkers  of  Greece  from  the  civic  life 
around  them  there  were  some  exceptions :  and  the  principal  exception 
is  Pythagoras,  who  deliberately  set  himself  to  reform  it  Great  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  details  of  his  life.  That  he  was  bom  in  Samos  ;  that  he 
came  into  contact  with  Thales,  that  by  the  master's  advice  he  visited 
£|^t,  where  he  stayed  many  years,  leamt  the  language,  and  became 
imbued  with  the  thought  and  traditions  of  tbe  priestnood  ;  that  he  pro- 
bably extended  his  travels  to  Assyria ;  that  on  his  return  to  Samos, 
finding  it  subject  to  the  despotism  of  Polycrates,  and  notii^  the  rapid 
growth  of  Persian  dominion  in  Ionia,  he  established  himself  in  Crotona, 
a  flourishing  Greek  city  on  the  South  Italian  coast, — is  all  that  can 
be  said  wim  approach  to  certainty  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 
Possibly  his  choice  of  Crotona  was  due  to  its  celebrity  for  the  gymnastic 
exercises  and  the  arts  of  Hygiene.  Be  this  as  it  may,  here  it  was  that 
he  founded  his  brotherhood  ;  a  societv  of  which  the  members  were  care- 
fully chosen  by  himself  on  groimds  of  moral  and  intellectual  superiority, 
and  whose  purpose  it  was  to  efiect  a  reformation  of  public  and  private 
life. 

Admission  to  the  order  was  obtained  through  a  long  and  systematic 
course  of  training ;  and  it  would  seem  that  there  were  at  least  two  stages 
of  membership  before  complete  initiation  was  reached.  To  each  class 
women  as  well  as  men  were  admitted.  Early  in  the  course  came  a  long 
period  of  silence,  in  which  the  neophyte  confomied  his  life  to  the  mles 
of  physical  and  moral  training  laia  down  for  him,  without  presuming  to 
teach  others  except  by  his  example.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  advanced  no  further  than  this  stage. 

Pythagoras  left  no  writings.  Our  knowledge  of  his  teaching  and  his 
institutions  depends  on  the  tradition  of  his  disciples  ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  early  documents  of  Christianity,  the  date  of  those  ancient  writers 
who  speak  of  him  must  be  carefully  noted.  Among  the  earliest  of  these 
writings  are  the  Golden  Words^  a  sort  of  religious  catechism  in  verse. 
Among  its  precepts  are  the  following  : 

"Honour  the  deathless  gods,  us  the  law  ordnins  ;  reverence  an  oath  ; 
reverence  great  heroes,  and  do  them  the  rites  that  are  due  ;  honour  thy 
parents  and  kinsfolk  ;  make  the  best  men  thy  friends.  Be  gentle  in  thy 
speech,  serviceable  in  deed.  Be  not  angered  with  thy  friend  for  a  slight 
offence  ;  bear  with  him  while  thou  canst ;  the  bond  will  give  thee  power. 
Learn  to  be  the  master  of  these  four  things :  greed,  sloth,  bist,  and 
anger.  Do  no  vile  thing  either  alone,  or  with  others  ;  and,  above  all 
thmgs,  keep  reverent  watch  over  thyself." 
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"  Learn  how  to  save  and  how  to  spend.  What  sorrow  may  come  in 
the  lot  that  the  gods  send  thee,  bear  it  patiently  ;  healing  it  if  thou 
canst,  and  taking  thought  that  the  lot  of  good  men  cannot  be  wholly 
grievous." 

"  (){  IxkI  ily  health  thou  shouldest  take  sufficient  care  ;  in  meat,  food, 
and  exerci.se  observing  such  measure  as  will  not  harm  thee.  Suffer  not 
sleep  to  fall  on  thy  wearied  eyelids  before  thou  hast  thrice  considered 
each  deed  of  the  day  :  When  did  I  transgress  ?  what  have  I  done  ? 
what  duty  have  I  left  undone?  and  if  thou  hast  played  the  coward, 
repent ;  if  otherwise,  be  glad." 

"  These  things  if  thou  observe,  thou  wilt  reach  the  track  of  divine 
virtue.  Ay,  by  him  who  gave  to  our  soul  the  fourfold  gift,  fountain  of 
ever-living  Nature,  this  is  so.  Thus  wilt  thou  come  to  know  the  order 
of  tho  deathless  gods  and  of  men.  Thou  shalt  see,  so  far  as  it  is  per- 
mitted thee,  law  uniform  throughout,  so  that  thou  may  est  neither  hope 
things  hopeless,  nor  yet  be  blind  to  what  will  come.  Thou  shalt  see 
thus  the  woes  of  men  are  of  their  own  choice  ;  thev  will  not  look  or 
listen  to  the  good  that  lies  near  them  ;  few  are  they  who  know  the  road 
of  deliverance.  A  doom  is  on  their  reason,  warping  it ;  like  rolling 
stones  they  are  borne  hither  and  thither  in  endless  misery.  For  grievous 
strife  is  born  within  them  and  follows  them  through  life,  and  they  know 
it  not.  This  it  is  we  should  not  tempt  to  come  near  us,  but  keep  &r 
away." 

Many  other  wise  and  deep  sayings  of  Pythagoras  have  survived. 
That  the  slavery  of  passion  was  harder  than  tnat  of  despots  ;  that  man 
came  nearest  to  God  when  he  was  truthful ;  that  it  was  better  to  throw 
a  stone  at  random  than  scatter  an  idle  tale  ;  that  the  highest  refinement 
was  to  put  up  patiently  with  vulgarity  ;  that  when  a  man's  country  went 
wrong  he  should  behave  to  her  as  to  his  mother  in  like  case  ; — these  may 
serve  as  samples  of  the  rest.     Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 

fjeneral  purpose  and  scope  of  his  work ;  it  was  a  purification  of  moral 
ife,  helped  by  intellectual  discipline,  and  aiming  at  social  renovation. 
By  the  intellectual  discipline  it  wius  distinguished  from  all  previous 
attenipt^<  at  reformation,  Judaic  or  Orientid.  The  abstract  sciences  of 
number  and  of  spiice,  a.><  distinguished  from  the  arts  of  counting  and 
meai<uring  visible  quantities,  were  dawning  ujion  the  world.  It  gave  the 
first  conception  of  a  unil'onn  order  of  Nature  (c^vo-tv  ntpi  navros  o|iociyv), 
which,  if  carefully  studied,  would  show  to  men  the  full  scope  of  their 
destiny,  while  guarding  them  from,  unlicensed  hope.  It  would  bring 
resignation;  would  direct  energy  into  its  lawful  channels;  and  thus 
help  the  attainment  of  self-mastery,  and  of  that  inward  i)eace  in  which 
alone  true  freedom  is  to  be  found.  On  space-relations,  reduced  to  laws 
of  numl>er,  he  saw  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Nature  rested.  His  doctrine, 
that  numbers  were  the  fonnative  principle  of  things,  rested  on  a  strong, 
though  doubtless  confused,  perception  of  the  universality  of  law. 
Imperfectly  he  ]x»rceive(l  that,  in  a  given  group  of  phenomena,  the 
variations  of  each  were  connected  with  the  variations  of  the  rest  in  ways 
which,  when  i)erfectly  known,  could  be  expressed  in  number. 
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Meanwhile,  as  a  social  institution,  number  was,  he  considered,  of 
Tery  great  importance.  The  first  three  numbers,  corresponding  to 
Synthesis,  Combination,  and  Progression,  play,  as  Comte  has  shown 
{SifnUUse  Subjective,  eh.  i.  108  et  seqq.),  a  far  more  potent  part  in  mental 
processes  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  the  Pythagorean  school,  the 
point,  the  line,  the  surface,  and  the  solid  corresponded  respectively  to  the 
iirst  four  numbers ;  the  addition  of  these  produced  the  tetractys  (quater- 
nion or  decade)  which  was  of  great  importance  in  their  system.  JPytha- 
goras  Is  commonly  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  square 
of  the  hypothonuse,  with  the  construction  of  five  regular  solids,  with  the 
dependence  of  musical  tones  on  the  length  of  vibrating  strings,  with  the 
law  of  reflection  of  light,  and  with  other  physical  and  geometrical  truths. 
These,  important  as  Qiey  might  be,  were  with  him  wholly  secondary  to 
his  governing  purpose,  which  was  to  use  science  as  a  regulating  principle 
for  the  discipune  of  life.  This  purpose  remained  unfulfilled ;  but  uie 
school  of  mathematics  developed,  on  ms  impulse,  by  his  followers,  led  to 
results  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

He  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  winning  speech,  and  prompt 
insight  into  character.  His  influence  was  maintained,  so  far  as  we  can 
jadge,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  said  that,  as  in  Florence  when 
oayonarola  taught  there,  a  great  moral  reformation  was  efiected  in  Crotona 
on  his  arrival ;  that  two  thousand  persons  were  converted  at  his  first 
preaching ;  that  incontinence  and  luxuiy  were  repressed ;  that  women 
threw  away  their  ornaments  and  dressea  in  simple  attire.  It  rests  on 
better  evidence  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  city  sought  his  advice, 
and  invited  him  to  the  presidency,  which  he  declined  to  accept.  His  wife 
and  daughter  are  saia  to  have  taken  precedence  of  other  women  in 
religions  processions.  These  and  other  stories  may  be  exaggerated  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  his  influence  and  that  of  his  brotherhood  was  wide  and 
deep.  Branches  were  established  in  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  and  other 
cities  of  the  South  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts. 

Whether,  like  the  Jesuits,  they  gave  just  ofience  by  unwise  inter- 
ference in  political  contests,  we  shall  never  know ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  such  mterference  was  systematically  discouraged  by  the  Master. 
That  offence  was  given  is  but  too  certain.  The  influence  of  the  brother- 
hood was  in  favour  of  political  stability,  and  against  democratic  change. 
It  provoked  at  last  a  violent  reaction,  ending  in  the  burning  of  their 
meeting-house,  the  massacre  of  many  members  of  the  order,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  rest.  Whether  Pytnagoras  perished  with  his  disciples, 
or  died  a  few  years  afterwards  at  Metapontum,  is  uncertain.  As  a 
political  force  the  brotherhood  ceased  to  exist ;  but  as  a  religious  sect 
and  a  philosophical  school  they  held  together  for  two  centuries.  Even 
then  the  memory  of  them  survived  ;  individual  thinkers,  like  Apollonius 
of  IVana,  carried  on  their  tradition  ;  and  the  revival  of  the  school  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  is  a  f\ict  of  moment  in  the 
controversies  of  that  time. 

Pythagoras's  scheme  of  renovation  wais  doomed  to  failure  because  his 
inteUectu^  basis,  though  real,  was  insuflicient.  He  was  right  in  his 
instinct  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  order  of  Nature,  so  far  as  man  is 
affected  by  it,  must  be  the  basis  of  human  action.     He  was  right  in 
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regarding  the  new  sciences  of  Geometry  and  Number  as  the  foandations 
on  which  that  order  rested.  All  the  facts  of  life,  physical,  biological, 
social,  are,  in  principle,  capable  of  precise  measurement,  were  only  our 
observing  and  reasoning  powers  sufficient,  first,  to  put  the  facts  into 
equation,  and,  secondly,  to  solve  the  equation' when  formed.  But  only  a 
deity  could  so  geometnse.  By  the  human  race  no  adequate  conception 
of  tne  order  of  Nature  could  be  reached  otherwise  than  through  slow 
ascent  of  the  scale  of  sciences,  beginning  with  the  geometry  of  Thales 
and  Pythagoras,  and  completed,  at  least  in  outline,  by  the  Sociology 
and  Ethic  of  the  present  century. 

With  wonderful  prescience,  Pythagoras  had  grasped  the  principle  that 
a  spiritual  power  snould  stand  apart  from  practical  government,  and 
limit  itself  to  wise  counsel  The  Catholic  Church  of  we  Middle  Asks 
applied  this  principle  afterwards  on  a  laiger  scale,  though  without  nill 
recognition  of  its  scope.  As  demonstrated  scientifically  by  Comtet,  it 
stands  now  as  one  of  the  comer-stones  of  Social  Statics.  But  the  princinle 
was  wholly  alien  to  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  misconception  of  it  by 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  destruction. 
They  were  drawn  into  fatal  collision  with  the  State ;  and  would  have 
been  so  even  had  the  State  been  less  intolerant  and  jealous  than  the 
democracy  of  Crotona. 

Thus  ne  fsdled ;  but  his  failure  left  great  results.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  established  an  ideal  of  moral  and  social  reform  based  on  philoso- 
phical truth  which  survived  the  Middle  Ages,  inspired  the  HumiuiiBtB  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  counted  for  much  in  the  religious  renovation  insti- 
tuted by  Auguste  Comte.  How  the  ideas  of  Pythagoras  worked  upon 
Plato,  and,  through  him  and  his  Alexandrine  successors,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Catholic  Church,  we  shall  see  afterwards.    (Plato,  infra,) 

In  the  second  place,  the  extreme  value  attached  by  Pythagoras  to 
mathematical  science  as  the  basis  of  the  order  of  Nature  led  to  a  con- 
centration of  energy  upon  geometrical  research,  which,  by  preparing  the 
way  for  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus  and  their  modem  successors,  b^aune 
a  force  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  after  history  of  mankind.  The 
special  discoveries  of  Pythagoras  himself  have  been,  perhaps,  exaggerated. 
Xhe  well-known  equation  of  the  sauare  of  the  hypothenuse  ^Euc  JEU,  i.  47), 
empirically  discovered  by  the  ola  theocracies,  had  been  included  in  yet 
more  important  discoveries  of  Thales.  But  of  the  manual  of  geometry 
compilea  by  Eudid,  it  is  now  recognised  that  a  large  part  was  euiborated 
between  the  sixth  and  the  fourth  century  b.c.  by  the  followers  of 
Pythagoras.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Pos.  Pol.  iii.  281-3.    Grote  i^ist.  Greece,  iv.  ch.  xxxvii.    Grote :  Plato,  i. 
ch.  i.    Allman  :  Greek  Oeometry/rom  Thales  to  Euclid,  ch.  ii. 
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ABI8TIFPUS,  fl.  abt  400  B.c. 

Aristippus  was  a  rich  citizen  of  Cjrene,  who  came  to  Athens  for  the 
Bftke  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  He  was  a  man  of  easy,  inactive  temper, 
though  keenly  alive  to  the  pleasures  of  mental  culture.  Xenophon  tells 
118  tlutt  Socrates  tried  to  rouse  his  ambition  and  energy  by  telling  him 
the  &ble  of  the  choice  of  Hercules,  to  whom  the  two  paths  of  life,  that 
of  effort  and  that  of  pleasure,  were  pointed  out  in  youth  by  two  visionary 
fofms  representing  virtue  and  Vice.  But  the  ideal  of  Aristippus  lay 
neither  in  the  dimition  of  strenuous  ambition  nor  of  sensual  pleasure, 
bat  in  that  of  a  man  who,  while  enjoying,  each  in  their  degree,  the 
pleasures  life  could  bring,  should  place  the  higher  above  the  lower  and 
■hould  be  the  slave  of  none.  Some  of  the  saymgs  recorded  of  him  are 
characteristic.  Asked  of  what  use  was  philosophy  :  "  To  be  able,"  he 
said,  "  to  live  as  we  do  though  all  laws  shoula  l>e  abolished."  "  It  is 
better  to  beg  than  to  be  L^orant ;  to  want  money  is  a  less  evil  than 
to  want  hamanity."  An  advocate  whom  he  had  engaged  to  defend  him 
in  a  law  court  asked  him  of  what  use  had  Socrates  been  to  him  :  "  I  owe 
it  to  him,"  he  replied,  "that  the  things  you  said  in  my  behalf  were 
trae." 

He  instructed  his  daughter  Aretd  in  his  principles,  which  she  handed 
to  her  son,  also  called  Aristippus.  The  scnool  of  thought  founded  by 
him,  and  sometimes  called  the  Cyrenaic,  is  best  represented  by  Epicurus, 
whoee  name  it  commonly  bears.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Diogenes  Laertins,  a  8.    Grote  :  Plaio,  iii.  630-61. 

ANTISTHENES,  b.  440  B.C.,  d.  370  B.C. 

AjsmaTBKSESj  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  most  constant  associates 
of  Socrates.  He  was  attracted  to  him  not  by  the  pleasure  of  intellectual 
discussion,  but  by  his  self-denying  and  ascetic  life.  Socrates  had  said  that 
the  gods  had  no  wants,  and  that  those  who  had  fewest  came  nearest  to 
the  gods.  This  was  the  guiding  maxim  of  the  life  of  Antisthenes.  He 
professed  disdain  for  pmlosophic  speculation  or  scientific  study,  and 
taught  that  a  true  philosophic  career  consisted  in  an  ascetic  life,  led  with 
entire  indifference  to  enjoyment,  wealth,  or  power.  He  engaged  in 
controyersy  with  Plato,  whose  lofty  speculations  on  a  world  of  ideal 
existence  he  despised ;  and  whose  stateliness  of  life  was  wholly  foreign 
from  his  own  idylls.  He  and  his  pupil  Diogenes  were  the  founders  of 
the  Cynic,  or  ascetic,  school  of  philosophy.  From  them,  shortly  after- 
wards, sprang  iZeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  equally  severe  in 
doctrine,  but  not  so  regardless  of  the  decencies  of  life. 

The  contempt  for  science  shown  by  Antisthenes  and  his  followers 
marks  the  severance  between  Greek  science  and  Greek  philosophy: ''  • 
Henceforth  science  was  pursued  by  specialists ;  and  philosophy  tended    ' 
to  degenerate  into  wordy  and  windy  rhetoric.    The  Cynics  are  culled  by 
Orote  **a  mendicant  order  in  philosophy.''  "  [J.  H.  B.] 

Grote  :  Plato,  iil  605-630.     Lewes  :  Hist.  Phil.i,  Epoch  5.     Pofi.  PoL  iii. 
289. 
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ZENO,  abt  340-260  B.C. 

Zenon,  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  was  bom  at  Citiam,  in  Cyprus. 
His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  he  followed  this  pursuit  for  gome  jears, 
till,  after  a  shipwreck  in  which  he  lost  his  cargo,  he  landed  at  Piraeus. 
There,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  he  read  Xenophon's  Memoirs  of  Socrates  ; 
and,  on  asking  where  such  men  were  now  to  be  found,  the  shopman 
pointed  out  (Sates,  the  Cynic,  who  was  passing  by.  Under  him  and 
Stilpo  of  M egara  he  studied  for  some  years,  but  finally  opened  his  own 
school  of  phiK)sophy  at  Athens,  in  the  Stoa,  or  Porch,  decorated  with  the 
frescoes  of  Polygnotus.  Hence  the  disciples  of  the  school  were  called 
Stoics. 

In  Athens  he  lived  much  respected  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was 
prolonged  to  old  age.  A  flattering  letter  from  Antigonus  of  Macedon 
nas  been  preseryed,  inviting  him  to  his  court ;  as  also  Zeno's  reply  tibat 
he  was  himself  too  old,  but  would  send  two  of  his  best  disciples. 

His  philosophy,  as  developed  by  himself  and  his  successors,  claimed 
to  present  a  complete  scheme  of  thought,  logical,  physical,  and  ethical 
It  was  a  protest  against  scepticism  in  opinion,  and  self-indulffence  in 
action.  But  the  severance  of  philosophy  from  science,  which  Socrates 
had  initiated,  and  which  had  now  become  complete,  deprives  his  system 
of  intellectual  value.  Of  his  Ethic,  the  principal  doctrine  was  "  to  live 
according  to  Nature."  This,  he  said,  implies  living  virtuously,  for 
Nature  leads  to  Virtue.  The  Stoic  system  commended  itself  to  the 
Eoman  character ;  and  its  transportation  to  Italy  gave  it  a  coherence  and 
reality  which  it  had  not  before  possessed.  [j.  H.  B.] 

Lewos  :  Hisf.  Phil,  i.  Epoch  8.     Pos,  Pol.  iii.  289. 


OIOEBO  (Marcm  Tidlius),  b.  106  B.C.,  d.  43  &a 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  at  Arpinum,  in  Central  Italy, 
where  his  family  occupied  a  leading  position.  He  was  well  educated  m 
Greek  literature,  and  was  specially  trained  for  the  legal  profession.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  served  for  a  few  months  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Marsic  war  ;  but  oratory  and  Greek  philosophy  were  his  principal  pur- 
suits. He  soon  became  prominent  in  the  law-courts ;  ana,  when  thirty 
years  old,  held  the  office  of  quasstor  in  Sicily ;  his  duty  being  to  supervise 
the  com  supply  of  Kome.  Here  it  was  that  he  discovered  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes.  Three  years  afterwards  we  find  him  conducting  his  cele- 
brated prosecution  of  Verres,  the  unjust  and  comipt  governor  of  that 
province. 

At  forty,  he  became  proitor,  b.c.  66,  and  two  years  afterwards,  consuL 
He  now  joined  the  aristocratic  party,  which  he  had  previously  opposed. 
He  crushed  the  democratical  conspiracy  of  Catiline  with  vigour,  and 
even  with  cruelty ;  for  he  had  the  principal  conspirators  executed  without 
trial ;  an  act  which  led  to  his  own  banisnment.  Cicero  cannot  be  called 
a  great  or  wise  politician.  That  he  should  have  opposed  the  democratic 
dictatorship  of  Cresar  was  pardonable ;   not  so,  that  he  should  have 
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accepted  fovoars  from  Csesar,  and  yet  have  displayed  indecent  joy  at 
hiB  assassination.  His  vehement  attacks  on  Antony,  whom  he  soon  saw 
to  be  as  ambitious  as  Csesar  without  Caesar's  capacity  or  virtues,  led  to 
his  own  death  at  the  close  of  the  following  year. 

Cicero's  true  &une  rests  on  his  philosophical  writings.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  channels  through  which  Greek  thought  and  culture 
difiuBed  itself  m  the  Rouian  world.  His  philosophy  shows  the  enlarge- 
ment of  view  that  followed  from  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  State. 
Two  conceptions  became  much  clearer  than  they  had  been  to  the  Greeks  ; 
duty  to  country,  duty  to  man  as  nlan.  Rome,  which  had  stimulated 
patriotism,  first  developed  the  consciousness  of  Humanity.  '*  The  fellow- 
ship of  the  human  race,"  "  the  citizenship  of  the  world,"  are  phrases  very 
prominent  in  his  writings  {de  Off.  i.  IG,  17 ;  de  Leg.  L  22).  Notable, 
too,  is  the  influence  of  the  "  Roman  Peace  "  in  his  glorifications  of  human 
industry,  *'by  which  a  new  nature  had  been  brought  into  the  natural 
world  "  {de  Nat.  Deorum,  il  60). 

His  religion  was  that  of  a  Theist,  emancipated  from  legend  and 
superstition.  He  believed,  though  without  bigotry,  in  the  immortality 
of  the  souL  His  ethical  system  was  practic^  and  high-toned  ;  as  the 
third  part  of  his  work  on  Duties  will  show.  He  there  discusses  the 
question,  whether  a  man,  in  dealing  with  another,  may  conceal  important 
ncte,  as,  if  bringing  com  to  a  femiine-struck  town,  the  fact  that  other 
eom-ships  are  on  their  wav.  He  decides  in  favour  of  openness.  What 
it  is  for  the  interests  of  others  to  know,  you  should  not  wish  them  to  be 
ignorant  of, 

A  collection  of  the  best  thoughts  of  Cicero,  not  yet  made,  is  proposed 
by  Comte  for  the  Positivist  Library.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Dean  Merivile  :  Romans  under  the  En^ire^  vols.  L  and  ii.,  chd.  xxi.,  xxii.  : 
also  in  Oeneral  History  of  Home.  Works  of  Cicero  :  OJir^s  and  PhUos., 
translated  in  Bohn*B  Lihrary. 


PLINY  THE  TOUNGEB  (C.  Flinius  CascUins), 
b.  AD.  61,  d.  abt.  A.D.  116. 

0.  Plinius,  the  nephew  of  the  philosophic  naturalist  of  that  name, 
was  bom  at  Como.  He  was  educated  at  Rome  in  law  and  Greek  philo- 
sophy :  and  in  his  twenty-first  year  went  as  military  tribune  to  S^nria, 
where  he  studied  under  the  Stoic  philosopher  Euphrates.  After  two 
years  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  Senator,  and 
held  several  ofiices  of  State.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  historian 
^ucitus,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  correction  of  hLs  works.  These  two 
men  were  spoken  of  as  the  duumvirate  of  literature.  In  his  forty-second 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Trajan  proconsul  of  Bithynia.  Much  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  great  emperor  and  himself  has  been  preserved  : 
amongst  it  are  some  letters  relating  to  the  sect  of  Christians,  of  whom 
Pliny  speaks  as  having  become  so  numerous  in  his  province  that  many 
of  the  temples  had  been  deserted.    In  reply  to  questions  as  to  how  he  is 
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to  act,  Trajan  directs  him  not  to  institute  inquisitorial  searcb,  nor  to 
encourage  informers,  but  only  to  punish  those  who  openly  repudiate  the 
authority  of  the  State  in  matters  of  ritual 

With  the  exception  of  a  speech  in  praise  of  Trajan,  we  have  nothing 
left  of  Plin^  but  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  to  Tacitus,  to  his  wife,  and  to 
intimate  fnends.  We  see  from  these  that  he  was  a  generous,  tender- 
hearted, and  highly  cultivated  man.  Like  the  still  larger  correspondence 
of  Cicero,  these  letters  are  of  great  value,  because  they  enable  us  to  live 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  these  men  and  their  friends  who,  sociologi- 
cally speaking,  are  our  true  ancestors.  In  tone,  temper,  and  standard  of 
life  the  Roman  citizen  imbued  with  Greek  culture  is  fai  nearer  to  us 
than  the  Hebrew  of  Palestine,  or  than  the  tribes  of  the  German  forests. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Pliny*B  Letters  have  been  edited  and  annotated,  and  often  translated.    Dean 
Merivale  :  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  vii.  ch.  Ixiv.,  \x\. 


EPIOTETUS,  b.  abt  40  A.D.,  cL  abt  120  A.D. 

Epictbtus,  a  native  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  lived  for  a  great  part  of 
his  life  as  a  slave  in  Rome,  his  master  being  Epaphroditus,  the  freednum 
of  Nero,  and  officer  of  his  guard,  who  aided  the  emperor  in  his  suicide. 
How  different  ancient  slavery  was  frt)m  what  we  now  Know  by  that  name 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Epaphroditus,  a  man  of  loose  character,  allowed 
the  young  Epictetus  to  attend  the  lectures  of  an  eminent  Stoic,  Musonius 
Rufus.  Wealthy  citizens  took  a  pride  in  having  well-educated  slaves 
about  them.  Ultimately  Epictetus  gained  his  freedom  and  taught  in 
Rome  till  Domitian,  89  a.d.,  banished  all  philosophers  from  the  city.  He 
retired  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  where  he  opened  a  school  and  taught  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  We  owe  the  collection  of  his  thoughts  to  his  pupil, 
Arrian. 

Epictetus  was  a  Stoic,  but  of  the  Roman  school.  Zeno's  principle — 
to  live  conformably  to  Nature — was  too  vague.  But  the  solid  social  order 
which  the  Roman  Commonwealth  and  Empire  had  established  gave  those 
words  a  new  meaning.  Above  and  beyond  the  narrow  patriotism  of  the 
Greek  State,  or  even  of  Greek  culture,  Roman  conquest  and  law  had 
enabled  men  to  see  that  there  was  a  citizenship  of  the  world;  and 
that  this  was  a  part  of  the  order  of  Nature  to  wMcn  men  should  coxiform, 
if  they  were  to  be  truly  free.  This  thought  is  very  prominent  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Epictetus  (see  L  9).  "  Take,"  he  said,  "  tne  organs  of  the  body. 
LGK)ked  at  separately,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  nature  of  the  foot  was  to 
be  clean ;  but  looked  at  as  a  bodily  organ  it  has  to  tread  on  mud  and 
thorns,  and  sometimes  to  be  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  body.  So  with  man. 
Considered  as  detached  from  men,  it  is  according  to  his  nature  to  live  to 
old  age,  and  in  wealth  and  healtL  But  as  a  member  of  a  social  whole, 
for  the  sake  of  that  whole  he  has  to  expose  himself  to  sickness,  toil,  danger, 
and  premature  death  "  (ii.  5). 

His  theology  was  simple,  noble,  free  from  dogma.  There  was  a 
guardian,  a  go^  within  us.    *'  When  you  have  shut  the  doors  and  made 
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darkness  within,  remember  that  you  are  not  alone,  for  God  is  within  : 
and  to  this  God  you  should  swear  allegiance  as  the  soldier  to  Ciesar. 
What  oath  ?  Never  to  be  disobedient,  never  to  complain,  never  to  find 
tkxilt  with  anything  that  He  has  given,  never  unwillingly  to  do  or  to  suffer 
what  is  necessary"  (L  15 ;  see  auo  ii.  8).  "You  carry  God  within  your- 
adf,  and  do  you  not  see  that  you  pollute  him  by  impure  thoughts  and 
foul  deeds  ?  Thus  only  can  men  be  free  ;  for  without  self-mastery  and 
resignation  to  the  supreme  will,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  men  are 
alike"  (iv.l).  [J.  H.  B.] 

Epictetus  has  been  well  translated  by  Long ;  Bohn's  Library. 


ABBIAN,  b.  abt  80  A.D.,  d.  abt.  160  A.D. 

Arrian  was  a  native  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia.  In  his  youth  he 
■tadied  under  Epictetus,  who  had  then  been  banished  from  Rome,  and 
was  teaching  at  Nicopolis.  Epictetus  wrote  nothing  ;  it  is  to  Arrian  that 
we  owe  the  record  of  his  conversations,  and  his  manual  of  conduct. 
Arrian  set  himself  to  be  to  Epictetus  what  Xenophon  had  been  to 
Socrates.  Under  Hadrian,  Arrian  acquired  Roman  citizenship,  took  the 
name  of  Flavins,  and  became  governor  of  Cappadocia.  He  was  a 
Toluminous  writer.  The  principsd  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
his  history  of  Alexander's  campaign  in  Asia,  which  he  compiled  from 
contemporary  memoirs  written  by  Ftolemy  and  Aristobulus,  who  served 
under  Alexander.  He  has  also  left  works  on  sporting ;  and  on  the 
geography  of  India,  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Euxine.  [J.  H.  B.] 

TACITUS  (C.  ComeHus),  b.  abt  56  AD.,  d.  abt  120  AD. 

Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus  spent  his  early  manhood  in  the  public 
service.  Vespasian,  who  died  79,  gave  him  a  financial  post  in  Northern 
OanL  Under  Titus  he  was  qusestor,  under  Domitian,  praetor.  During 
the  short  reign  of  Nerva,  who  died  98,  he  held  the  consulship.  He 
married  the  deiughter  of  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  Britain  under 
Domitian.  Tacitus  wrote  a  biography  testifying  to  his  deep  respect  for 
hia  fiither-in-law.  The  marriage  would  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  one. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  me  younger  Pliny,  as  Pliny's  letters  show. 

In  his  later  life,  Tacitus  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Domitian  (Annals  and  Histories  a.d.  14 — a.d.  96). 
But  only  a  portion  of  his  works  has  come  down  to  us.  Besides  his 
biography  of  Agricola,  he  wrote  a  description  of  the  German  tribes, 
contrasting  their  hardy  virtues,  purity  of  life,  and  respect  for  women 
with  the  corruption  and  feebleness  in  the  Roman  world  of  his  time.  Of 
Christianity  he  judged  superficially  and  harshly.  Mystical  expectation 
of  a  future  life  seemed  to  him  not  the  way  to  make  good  citizens  in 
this. 

As  Thucydides  analysed  societies  ixad  social  crises,  so  Tacitus  pene- 
tnted  to  and  revealed  the  springs  of  individual  character.     He  is  placed 
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therefore  in  the  week  which  commemorates  ethical  rather  than  political 
philosophy.  His  portraits  are  drawn  .with  the  fewest  possible  lines,  but 
unmistakably.    Take  this  of  Galba  for  instance : — 

**  His  character  was  moderate,  free  from  vice,  yet  not  virtuous.  Not 
careless  of  fsime,  yet  no  braggart ;  not  covetous ;  sparing  of  his  own 
wealth,  niggardly  of  the  State's.  Friends  and  dependants,  if  good,  he  left 
uncriticis^  ;  if  evil,  he  was  culpably  blind.  But  his  birth  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times  shielded  hun,  so  that  apathy  passed  for  wisdom. 
In  youth  he  gained  a  soldier's  reputation  in  Germany  ;  as  proconsul  he 
ruled  Africa  with  moderation,  and  afterwards  North  Spain  not  less  well. 
In  private  life  seeming  too  great  for  privacy,  and  universally  considered 
competent  for  supreme  power  had  he  never  held  it"  [J.  H.  B.] 

Tacitus :  Works  (in  Pos.  Libr. ),  translated  by  Church  and  Brodribb.    Merivale : 
Romans  under  the  Empire^  vii.  ch.  Iziv.    Pas,  Pol.  835,  347. 


SOCRATES,  b.  469  B.C.,  d.  399  B.C. 

Socrates  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of 
eminence.  His  parents  were  poor  :  his  mother,  Phoenaret^  practised  as 
a  midwife.  He  fought  as  an  infantry  soldier  in  manv  of  the  campaigns 
of  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  and  distinguished  himself  by  resolute  courage, 
coolness  in  danger,  and  astonishing  endurance  of  cold,  heat,  and  hunger. 
Contemporary  writers  and  sculptors  have  given  us  vivid  impressions  of 
his  strong,  thickset  frame,  and  his  plain,  almost  uncouth  features.  But 
when  he  spoke,  men  said,  it  was  as  though  one  of  the  old  statues  of 
Silenus  had  opened,  and  an  image  of  some  beautiful  god  had  revealed 
itself  within. 

He  followed  his  father's  profession  for  some  years,  and  a  draped 
group  of  the  Graces  executed  by  him  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis  for 
many  centuries.  But  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  philoso- 
phical conversation  with  his  fellow-citizens,  held  at  street  comers,  in  the 
markets,  the  gymnastic  grounds,  and  in  all  places  of  public  resort.  **  His 
whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public  manner.  He  talked  with  any 
one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  who  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the 
hearing  or  all  who  chose  to  stand  by  ;  not  only  he  neither  asked  nor 
received  any  rewards,  but  he  made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never 
withheld  his  conversation  from  any  one,  and  talked  upon  the  same 
general  topics  to  all "  (Grote,  viiL  654).  These  conversations  were  on 
every  subject  atFecting  human  life — justice,  courage,  temperance,  and  all 
the  duties  and  relations  of  a  citizen.  His  reputation  grew,  and  people 
came  fr^m  distant  Grecian  cities  to  hear  him  talk.  In  the  story  of  his 
own  life,  which  he  told  at  the  close  of  it,  he  says  that  one  of  his  friends, 
Chajrephon,  put  the  question  to  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  TNTiether  any  other 
man  was  wiser  than  Socrates  ?  The  answer  given  was  that  there  was 
none  wiser.  Not  being  conscious  of  the  possession  of  wisdom,  Socrates 
was  perplexed,  till  at  last,  after  testing  the  supposed  knowledge  of  many 
distinguished  men,  he  interpreted  the  reply  of  tne  oracle  as  meaning  tiiat 
whereas  other  men  thought  they  knew,  he  was  one  of  the  few  conscious 
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of  their  own  ignorance.  From  this  time  he  gave  himself  up  more 
sedulonaly  to  the  work  of  convincing  men  by  cross-examination  as  to  the 
TBgaeness  of  their  knowledge  on  those  things  which  it  was  most  im- 
portant for  them  to  know,  the  things  relating  not  to  each  man's  special 
trade  or  profession,  but  to  that  which  was  common  to  all — the  conduct 
oflife. 

Beginning  with  familiar  conversation  on  any  matter  of  passing 
interest,  he  led  his  companion  to  an  attempt  at  defining  the  subject 
which  he  wished  him  to  examine,  as  justice,  courage,  or  temperance  ;  he 
then  asked  questions  to  test  his  answer,  and  so  brought  hini  to  see  that 
his  definition  was  imperfect,  including  some  things  uiat  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  excluding  others  that  were  essential ;  a  second  and 
third  attempt  was  then  made,  to  be  followed  up  in  the  like  way. 
Aristotle  remarks  that  Socrates  was  the  first  thinker  who  paid  attention 
to  accurate  definitions.  The  process  stimulated  thought  in  many  ways  ; 
and  by  his  friend  and  disciple,  Plato,  it  was  applied  to  every  subject  of 
intellectual  researcL  But  Socrates  discouraged  speculation  upon  all 
BubjectB  that  had  not  a  direct  and  practical  hearing  upon  man's  action 
and  duty. 

He  believed  himself  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  an  inner  voice, 
which  habitually  restrained  him  from  this  or  that  course  of  action  in 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  engaged.  It  forbade  him,  for  instance, 
to  enter  into  the  ordinary  contests  of  political  life.    Again,  when  he  was 

Sut  upon  his  trial,  the  voice  dissuaded  him  from  preparing  any  elaborate 
efence.  He  spoke  of  this  habitually  in  familiar  conversation  ;  and  it 
lent  colour  afterwards  to  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  that  he  was 
nm.1riwg  innovations  in  the  established  religion.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
scrupulously  careful  in  conforming  to  all  recognised  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  in  exhorting  men  to  reverence  the  gods.  He  appears  to  have  held  no 
public  office  till  his  sixty-third  year.  In  that  year  he  took  his  place  as 
one  of  the  fifty  senators  taken  by  lot  from  the  tribe  Antiochis.  It  so 
happened  that  the  senators  of  this  tribe  had  the  task  of  presiding  over 
the  popular  assembly  on  a  very  important  occasion.  Certain  generals, 
who  had  gained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Spartans  at  Ar^inusa?, 
were  accused  of  having  neglected  to  rescue  the  drowning  soldiers  on 
their  own  side.  Grejit  popular  excitement  arose  ;  a  proposition  was  made 
to  the  assembly  to  set  aside  the  regular  fonnalities  prescribing  that  each 
accused  person  should  be  sejwrately  tried  before  sworn  jurors,  and  to 
leave  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people  there  assembled  whether  these  generals 
should  be  condemned  to  aeath.  It  was  for  the  presiding  senators  to  put 
this  question  to  the  vote ;  Socrates,  undeterred  by  threats  of  shoring 
their  fate,  stood  alone  in  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  the  illegality,  and  the 
vote  was  carried  under  his  solemn  protest.  Not  less  courageous  was  his 
conduct  when  the  oligarchy  known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants  had  established 
themselves  in  Athens. 

A  life  spent  in  convincing  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  fallacies  undcrlyinjj 
their  most  cherished  prejudices,  and  of  the  hollowness  of  many  cstiiblished 
reputations,  could  not  fail  to  have  made  dangerous  enemies.  He  had 
taten  no  part  in  popular  politics,  and  some  of  those  who  most  courted 
his  society — for  he  turned  no  one  away — had  been  unprincipled  men,  like 
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Crit'uM  an'l  Alcihiadeii,  who  had  done  the  State  much  harm.  It  was 
yro\mhly  frrmi  a  mixture  of  personal  and  political  resentment  that  an 
indictment  wax  hroiight  against  him  by  Meletus  and  two  others,  in  these 
temift  :  '^Sf»c^ites  in  j(uilty  of  crime  ;  first,  for  not  worshipping  the  gods 
whom  the  rity  worships,  but  introducing  new  diirinities  of  his  own ; 
At^/nuWyy  for  corrupting  the  youth.     The  penalty  due  is  death." 

Thf!  tri;&l  wam  cf^indiicted  by  a  body  of  sworn  jurors,  557  in  number. 
Th#j  tU-.U'jit'j:  ma^le  by^S^KTates  has  been  preserved  by  Plato.  He  tells 
th<;  HUiry  of  his  life  from  the  beginning ;  explains  his  mission  of  leading 
all  who  dii/ie  in  contact  with  him  to  examine  their  own  lives  and  prin- 
cifilirH  of  iu:tion.  If  the  court  acquits  him,  he  will  have  no  desire  but  to 
b<;gin  the  Haiiio  life  again.  To  cease  it  would  be  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
irreligion  :  diHr)>>edicnce  to  the  mandate  of  the  gods.  "  As  for  the  penalty 
of  fh'aih,  no  man/'  ho  said,  "  knows  what  it  is,  yet  men  fear  it  as  though 
thr^y  knew  it  t^)  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  This  is  how  men  show  their 
igrioran(M>,  pretending  to  know  what  they  do  not  know.  For  my  port, 
knowing  nothing  of  Hades,  I  pretend  to  no  such  knowledge ;  but  I  do 
know  wf'll  that  diKo1:>edience  to  a  better  person  than  myself,  whether 
iUA  or  tnun,  is  an  evil  and  a  shame  ;  and  I  will  not  embrace  certain  evil, 
in  ord(;r  to  oscaiie  from  one  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  a  good." 

He  was  pronounced  guilty  by  a  majority  of  six  votes.  It  was  the 
ruHtotn  that  a  second  vote  should  be  taken  as  to  the  penalty  to  be  in- 
fli(?t(Hl.  And  the  accused  person  had  the  right  of  proposing  some  minor 
penalty  as  an  alternative.  AVhen  Socrates  was  asked  to  do  this,  he 
Hiiid  :  **  I  luive  no  private  fortune,  though,  perhaps,  my  friends,  if  I 
iip]H'al(Hl  to  them,  could  help  me.  But  if  I  am  asked  what  my  life  and 
<u>nduct  deserve,  I  reply  that  maintenance  at  the  public  expense,  as  a 
benofaotor  to  the  St^ite,  is  the  right  recompence  for  one  who  has  given  up 
his  own  fortune,  and  embraced  voluntary  poverty,  for  the  sake  of  the 
iiiipn)ven)ont  of  his  fellow-citizens."  As  might  be  expected,  the  penalty 
of  d(>ath  was  docn^od,  and  was  carried  out  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  the 
way  ousloniary  at  Athens,  by  |K)is()n. 

The  life  of  Socrates  is  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  his  t^'O 
flisripli^H,  the  soldier  Xenoplion  and  the  philosopher  Plato.  Of  the  two, 
Xeno])hon  is  the  more  accurate.  Plato  puts  his  own  thoughts  into  the 
mouth  of  SiHTativt,  working  them  out  ])y  his  master's  method  of  question 
\\\\i\  answer.  Xonophon's  memoir  is  a  simple  statement  of  what  he 
remembers  Soomtes  to  have  said.  Both  authors  have  been  translated 
into  Knglish.  [J.  H.  &} 

/\w.  /*.•/.  iii.  288 ;  and  Phil.  Pos.  v.  186,  lei*t.  53.  Grote  :  Hist,  of  Greece, 
viii.  oh.  68.  liroto :  PhUo^  i.  cli.  7 ;  iii.  ch.  88, 39.  Xeuophon:  Jfemoirs, 
hy  OnH>iiwi>od,  1823  ;  and  translated  by  Fielding,  1788.    See  PuLTa 
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XkniH'K,\tkjs  of  CTiaU*eilon  attached  himself  to  Plato,  whom  he 
aiwmikinitHl  in  his  journey  to  Dionysius,  in  Sicily.  The  greater  part  of 
his  life  w:us  sjH>nt  in  the  Academy,  over  which  he  presided  after  the 
dcaUi  of  Plato's  pupil,  SiH>usippU8,  for  twenty-five  years — ac.  339-314 
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He  was  noted  for  grayitv  of  demeanour,  for  temperance,  veracity,  and 
int^prity,  and  is  frequently  praised  and  cited  by  Cicero.  When  sent  as 
a  member  of  the  Athenian  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  stood  alone 
in  inflexible  refusal  to  receive  bribe  or  favour ;  and  he  maintained  the 
same  character  in  his  embassy  to  Antipater.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  but  nothing  except  the  catalogue  of  his  works  has  come  down  to 
ns.  He  died  at  the  age  of  82.  His  position  in  philosophy  is  that  of  an 
immediate  successor  to  Plato,  who  developed  the  Platonic  system,  espe- 
cially in  its  tendency  to  Monotheism  as  the  basis  of  a  purer  and  stronger 
moral  Ufe.  [J.  H.  B.J 

Diog.  Laert.  iv.    Cicero:  de  Off.  i.  30,  " severissimum  philosophorum " ; 
Academ,  i.  9.     Grote  :  Hist,  of  OreecCy  zii.  435. 


PHILO,  b.  abt.  20  B.C.,  d.  abt.  60  ad. 

Philon  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  probably  a  Pharisee,  and  connected 
with  a  priestly  family.  Of  his  life  little  is  known  but  that  he  was  sent 
as  chief  of  a  deputation  from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  to  defend  themselves  against  Apion,  who  had  accused  them  of 
refusing  to  pay  due  honours  to  Ca^'sar.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  nothing  further  is  known 
of  his  life. 

But  his  works  are  of  great  interest.  They  show  that  there  was  a 
large  and  important  school  of  thinkers  in  Alexandria,  who  made  it  their 
business  to  reconcile  Judaism  with  Greek  philosophy,  especially  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  They  did  this  by  the  unlimited  use  of  allegory  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Philo,  commenting?  on  the 
text  {Geiu  il  1),  "The  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the 
host  of  them,"  explains  that  the  heavens  meant  Reason,  and  the  earth 
Sensation.  As  for  the  world  l)eing  created  in  six  days,  this  could  not  be 
literal,  since  time  had  no  existence  till  creation  was  accomplished.  But 
six  was  a  perfect  number,  and  seven  was  still  more  perfect.  The  whole 
Biblical  history  is  interpreted  in  like  manner.  The  four  rivers  of  Para- 
dise are  the  four  Virtues.  Adam  is,  iigain.  Reason  ;  Eve,  Sense  and 
Passion  ;  and  so  on. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  conceptions  of  this  school  is  their 
theory  of  the  Logos ;  translated  usually  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  as 
the  Word,  but  having  the  double  meaning  of  Word  and  Reason,  as  in 
the  similar  instimcc  of  the  Italian  ragioiiare.  Next  to  the  Supreme  God, 
in  Philo's  philosophy,  came  the  Reason,  Thought,  or  Word.  Of  tins  he 
speaks  as  the  first-begotten  Son  of  God  ;  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
tne  world  ;  as  the  second  God  ;  as  God's  High  Priest,  as  existing  from 
all  eternity.  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  the  Idea  of  Ideas, 
from  which  issued  first  the  Platonic  world  of  in\dsible  forms,  and  ulti- 
mately the  visible  universe.  The  momentous  influence  of  this  school  of 
thou^t  on  Christian  theology  is  obvious.  [J.  H.  B] 

Philo  :  Works  translated^  4  vols.  ;  Bolin's  Theolog.  Libr.  Neander  :  Church 
Hist,  i..  Introduction ;  Bohn*H  Standard  Lib.  Kueneii :  Hdigitni  of 
Israel,  iii.  ch.  ii.  ;  transl.,  p.  193-200.    Lewes :  Hist.  Phil.  i.  Epoch  9. 
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ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  first  half  of  2nd  Oentury  AD. 

By  this  title  is  here  indicated  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which, 
more  than  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  except  St  Paul's  authentic 
epistles,  has  moulded  the  faith  of  Christendom.  The  belief  commonly 
accepted  has  been  that  this  Gospel  was  written  by  John,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  who  is  also  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  EevelatioTL 
Against  this  view  modem  criticism  has  alleged  reasons  which  seem 
decisive.  First,  the  Greek  style  of  the  Apocalypse  differs  so  widely 
from  that  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  two  books  could  hardly  have  been 
written  by  the  same  hand.  Secondly,  the  contents  are  even  more 
divergent  The  Apocalypse  is  the  most  Jewish,  the  Gospel  the  least, 
of  all  the  New  Testament  writings. 

The  Apocalypse  would  seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  68, 
before  the  death  of  Galba,  and  when  there  was  a  wide-spread  belief 
that  Nero  would  reappear  (ch.  xviL  10,  11).  Jerusalem  was  still  un- 
besiesed  ;  and  the  beuef  in  die  Jews  as  the  central  nation  of  the  world, 
round  whom  the  rest  would  rally,  is  ardently  expressed  throughout  the 
book.  In  the  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  every  trace  of  Judaism  is  lost 
The  struggle  between  the  Judaic  Christians  of  Jerusalem  and  the  uni- 
versalism  of  St  Paul  seems  as  a  thing  long  past.  Neither  in  Jerusalem 
nor  in  Mount  Gerizim  is  there  any  privilege  of  worship.  Of  the 
numerous  differences  in  fact  between  this  Gospel  and  the  other  three, 
many  indicate  the  same  universalisincr  tendency  :  not  least,  the  remark- 
able difference  as  to  whether  Jesus  kept,  or  did  not  keep,  the  Passover 
on  the  niffht  before  his  crucifixion.  According  to  the  Fourth  Grospel, 
in  which  the  crucifixion  is  placed  a  day  earlier  uian  in  the  other  narra- 
tives, he  did  not ;  for  Jesus  was  himself  the  fulfilment  of  that  of  which 
the  Passover  was  a  symbol 

Finally,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  this  Grospel  was  recog- 
nised in  the  Christian  Church  till  the  middle  or  close  of  the  second 
century.  It  bears  evidence  of  being  written  by  a  Christian  of  Alex- 
andria, deeply  penetrated  with  the  Christian  spirit  as  understood  by 
Paul  and  his  disciples,  but  to  whom  also  the  pnilosophy  of  Plato  and 
Philo  was  familiar.  The  first  sentence  of  the  book  might  have  been 
written  by  Philo  himself.  [J.  H.  K] 

Those  desirous  of  entering  into  the  controversy  as  to  this  book  may  consult 
the  works  of  Baur  and  Kenan,  who  controvert— of  Lightfoot  and  West- 
cott,  who  advocate  —the  traditional  view. 


ST.  JUSTIN,  d.  between  150  and  166  A.D. 

Justin  was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  Greek  town  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Sichem  in  Samaria.  He  describes,  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 
his  studies  of  various  schools  of  philosophy,  and  his  final  adoption  of 
Platonism.  An  old  man,  whom  ne  met  one  dtw  upon  the  sea-shore, 
urged  him  to  study  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  steadfast  courage 
with  which  the  Christians  withstood  persecution  had  already  predisposed 
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him  in  their  &Your.  He  accepted  their  doctrine,  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  propagating  it,  first  in  Egypt  and  Asia,  subsequently  in 
Borne ;  still  retaining  the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  and  endeavouring  to 
sapport  the  new  doctrine  on  philosophic  grounds.  His  writings,  some 
of  which  are  in  the  form  of  Pleas,  or  Apologies,  addressed  to  the  Koman 
Emperor,  are  full  of  references  to  Plato  and  his  predecessors.  He  had 
been  strongly  attracted,  he  says,  by  Plato's  conceptions  of  incorporeal 
existences,  or  Ideas,  and  by  the  scheme  of  mental  discipline  that  would 
render  man  capable  of  apprehending  these.  In  Plato  he  found,  obscurely 
stated  or  hinted,  not  merely  the  tniths  as  to  the  creation  of  the  world  by 
God,  but  also  the  mysteries  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Trinity  ;  for  Plato 
and  his  master  Socrates  had  drawn  their  knowledge  of  these  things  from 
the  Mosaic  Scriptures.  They  thus  had  a  share  in  the  Divine  Logos,  the 
Word,  or  Reason,  of  Grod.  Their  teaching  was  not  alien  to  that  of 
Christ.  (See  Apologies,  L  and  ii.)  Justin  was  commonly  called  the 
"Martyr,"  and  the  " PhOosopher."  He  is  the  first  of  the  Apologists 
whose  writings  have  reached  us.  He  was  beheaded  in  Rome ;  under 
what  circumstances,  and  whether  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  or  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  is  uncertain.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Jnstin  Martyr:  Works,  translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  Pusey,  1861.  Neander: 
Church  Hist,,  transl.,  11.  412-426.    Fleury:  JScdes.  Hist.  i.  bk.  ill. 

ST.  IBENJEUS,  b.  abt  110  AD.,  d.  abt.  190  ad. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Iren^eus  little  is  known.  He  was  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor ;  and  in  his  youth  was  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
Polycarp,  who  collected  and  transmitted  to  him  many  sayings  of  St. 
Jolm  and  the  other  disciples  of  Christ  In  the  year  177  a.d.  he  suc- 
ceeded Pothinus  as  Bishop  of  Lyons. 

His  great  work  is  a  treatise  against  the  heresies  of  his  time.  He  was 
well  pl^ed  for  this  task.  He  was  a  Greek,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
iMloBophical  controversies  of  his  time.  And  he  held  high  office  in  the 
Western  Church,  of  which  Rome  was  redded  with  increasing  unani- 
mity as  the  centre ;  a  Church  which  aimed  at  building  up  a  social 
Bystem  that  should  govern  the  souls  of  men,  rather  than  aim  at  the  vain 
attempt  to  satisfy  intellectual  curiosity  by  a  metaphysical  structure.  It 
needed  a  wise,  practical,  and  forbearing  spirit  to  distmguish  the  Catholic 
doctrine — formed  of  inscrutable  mysteries  which  surrounded  its  teachers 
with  a  halo  of  reverence,  and  therefore  helped  them  forward  in  their 
work — from  the  incoherent  novelties  that  the  speculators  of  Alexandria 
were  pouring  out  in  mischievous  profusion  from  the  inexhaustible  store 
of  Plato's  metaphysics. 

Irenseus  did  his  work  well,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  orthodox  Catholic  doctriue  ;  a  doctrine  whereof  the  whole  value  con- 
sisted in  forming  a  basis  on  which  the  practical  work  of  the  Church 
could  proceed.  It  is  said  that  Iremcus  suffered  martyrdom  ;  but  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  [J.  H.  B.] 

IrenBeos:  Works,  transl. ;  5  books  against  Heresies,  transl.  by  Rev.  J.  Keble, 
1872.  Fleury:  Eccles,  Hist,  i.  bk.  iv.  17.  Neander:  Church  Hist., 
transl.,  ii.  434-440. 
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ST.  CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  b.  abt  150  AD.,  d.  220  AD. 

Titus  Flavius  Clemens,  a  native  of  Athens,  passed  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  as  a  student  and  teacher  of  Greek  philosophy.  By  some  he  was 
called  a  Stoic,  by  others  a  Platonist.  He  himself  says  that  he  had  many 
teachers,  both  in  Greece,  in  South  Italy,  and  in  Syria  (Strom.  L  1) ;  and 
finally  had  found  one  in  Alexandria  who  satisfied  him  more  fully  than 
the  rest.  This  was  Pant^tnus,  formerly  of  the  Stoic  school,  but  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  at  that  time  head  of  the  Christian  school 
in  Alexandriiu  (Element  became  a  Christian,  and  ultimately  succeeded 
Pantii'niis.  He  had  many  celebrated  pupils,  amongst  them  Origen.  He 
was  driven  from  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Severus,  but  seems  to  have 
returned,  and  to  have  died  there. 

Clement's  conversion  did  not  divert  him  from  philosophical  studies. 
On  the  contrary,  he  made  it  his  object  to  prove  that  GreeJk  philosophy, 
as  tauglit  by  the  great  masters,  and  above  all  by  Plato,  was  the  best 
preixaration  for  Christian  doctrine.  Philosophy  was  given  to  the  Greeks, 
as  the  Law  was  given  to  the  Jews,  and,  though  superseded  by  the 
Gospel,  the  study  of  it  remained  none  the  less  important  (Strom,  vi.  17, 
i.  9,  17).  Clement,  nevertheless,  spends  much  effort  in  proving  that  the 
Greeks  were  not  the  original  source  of  wisdom  that  was  commonly  sup- 
posed. He  quotes  with  approval  the  remark  of  the  Egyptian  priest  m 
Plato :  "Greeks,  Greeks,  you  are  always  children  I"  Cadmus  brought 
them  the  alphabet  from  Phoenicia.  From  Phoenicia,  too,  according  to 
some  authorities,  came  Thales.  Pythagoras  was,  perhaps,  of  Etruscan 
origin.  Antisthenes  was  a  Phrygian  ;  Orpheus,  a  Tnracian  ;  Anacharsis, 
a  Scythian  ;  and  in  any  case  the  oldest  or  these  philosophers  was  far  less 
ancient  than  Moses.  He  came  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  before  the 
sailing  of  the  Argo,  before  Bacchus,  Hercules,  or  Prometheus.  It  is 
dear,  he  thinks,  that  Plato  borrowed  much  from  the  legislation  of 
Moses ;  so  much  so,  that  Numanius,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  asked, 
"  What  is  Plato  but  Moses  talking  Attic  Greek  V  Plato  (Strom.  iL  22) 
places  the  highest  happiness  in  striving  with  submissive  humility  to 
become  like  to  God.  What  is  this  but  the  Christian  doctrine  ?  Simi- 
larly, Clement  insists  on  the  connection  between  the  Platonic  Idea  and 
the  Christian  Logos. 

The  principal  work  of  Clement,  his  Strom>ata  (Tapestry  or  Patch- 
work), is  filled  with  quotations  from  Greek  poets  or  philosophers,  many 
of  them  otherwise  unsown  to  us,  which  appeared  to  nim  likdy  to  lead 
men  imbued  with  Hellenic  culture  to  the  Christian  system,  ifhe  teach- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  Church  are  presented  by  him  with  quiet  modera- 
tion, contrasting  strongly  with  the  fierce  fervour  of  his  contemporary, 
Tertullian.  [j.  H.  R] 

Clement :  Works,  transl.,  1867.    Flenry  :  Eccles.  Hist.  iv.  86-42.    Neander : 
Chwrch  /fist,,  tmnnl.,  ii.  458. 
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ORIGEN,  b.  184  A.D.,  d.  253  A.D. 

Orioenes  Adamantius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria.  He  was  brought 
up  with  great  care  by  his  father,  Leonides,  who  was  a  Christian,  and 
instracted  in  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  Clement  at  that  time  presided  over  the  Christian  school, 
and  Ori^n  was  his  pupiL  His  father  perished  in  im  outbreak  against 
the  Christians,  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  and  the 
fEunily  were  reduced  to  great  poverty. 

Clement  retreating  at  this  time  from  Alexandria,  Origen,  now  in  his 
19th  year,  took  his  place  as  master  of  the  Christian  school ;  his  lectures 
were  numerously  attended.  This  alone  is  a  proof  that  the  persecution 
which  still  continued  was  not  general  or  extremely  severe ;  indeed, 
Origen,  speaking  of  this  and  other  outbreaks,  expressly  says  that  the 
number  of  those  who  suffered  was  not  great.  He  himself,  though  fre- 
cmently  visiting  the  Christian  prisoners,  was  not  singled  out  for  attack. 
Nor  can  this  be  attributed  to  weakness  :  for  he  practised  extreme 
austerities,  even  to  the  point  of  literal  observance  of  the  advice  to  prac- 
tise self-mutilation  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  journey  to  Rome,  he  remained  at 
Alexandria  till  his  forty-fifth  year,  teaching  sacred  and  profane  science 
and  literature,  and  studying  Hebrew,  with  a  view  of  producing  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Scriptures.  Owing  to  dissensions  with  Demetrius,  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  left  that  city  for  Palestine,  and  finally  settled 
at  Caesarea,  where,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  Demetrius,  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Here  he  pursued  his 
studies,  and  gathered  round  him  many  illustrious  disciples.  Gregory 
Thaumaturge,  one  of  them,  has  described  the  course  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  teaching  which  he  went  through  before  studying  Christian 
theology.  Origen  had  friendly  interviews  with  Mammaa,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  with  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  wife  Severa. 
Under  Decius  he  was  imprisoned,  but  was  ultimately  released.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  at  Tyre  in  253  a.d. 

His  principal  works  are  his  CommeniarUs  on  Scripture,  his  Principles 
of  Christian  Voctrine,  and  his  refutation  of  an  attack  on  Christianity  by 
CelBus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher.  The  Principles,  known  to  us  mainly 
by  a  Latin  translation,  which  avowedly  left  out  some  heterodox  passages, 
are  deeply  penetrated  with  Platonism.  The  habit  of  taking  words  for 
things  made  it  easy  to  pass  from  the  Wisdom  or  Spirit  of  God  to  belief 
in  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  Eternity  of  punishment,  implying  ihe 
ultimate  triumph  of  evil,  Origen  could  not  accept.  Sin  brought  its  own 
puniBhment ;  and  purgation  through  a  long  course  of  sufiering  would 
be  the  fibcial  issue.  iNot  merely  sinful  men  but  fallen  angels  would 
ultimately  regain  the  state  of  purity  and  blessedness.  **  For  God  governs 
souls  not  with  reference  to  tne  fifty  years  of  the  present  life,  but  with 
reference  to  an  illimitable  age"  (bk.  iii  cL  1). 

Notable  also  is  Origen's  protest  against  literal  interpretations  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  needful,  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  world  was  literally 
created  in  six  days,  or  that  Jesus  was  actually  taken  by  the  Devil  to  the 
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Bummit  of  a  mountain,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shown  to  him. 
These  things  are  to.be  interpreted  spiritually  (bk.  iy.  ch.  2). 

[J.  H.  &] 

Origen :  WritinaSt  transl.,  1869.     Fleury  :  Eccles,  Uist.  iL  bk.  v.    Neander : 
Ch.  UisL  transl.  iU.  488-600. 
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Q.  Septimius  Florens  Tertulliaxus  was  the  son  of  a  centurion 
stationed  at  Carthage.  He  received  a  good  literary  education,  and 
practised  for  some  years  as  an  advocate.  Being  converted  to  Christianity, 
he  was  ordained  ajpriest  He  wrote  numerous  works  on  the  rites  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  in  defence  of  Christianity.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  his  Flea  for  Christians  against  Heathens^  written 
198  A.D.  In  this  he  refutes  the  slanderous  attacks  made  against 
Christian  morals,  analogous  to  the  calumnious  charges  made  firequently 
in  recent  times  against  Jews  ;  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  law  and  justice 
for  the  same  fair-play  that  was  shown  to  other  accused  persons.  We 
learn  from  this  work  how  widely  Christianity  was  diffused  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire  at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  joined  the  sect  of  the  Montanists,  a  sect  of  fanatic  ascetics  who 
denouncea  all  profane  learning,  condemned  military  service,  regarded 
second  marriages  as  adultery,  denied  the  power  of  the  Churcb  to  give 
absolution  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  generally  ap^ied 
Christian  doctrines  in  ways  utterly  at  variance  with  the  wise  moderating 
spirit  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  precise  time  at  which  he  joined  this 
sect  appears  doubtful.  Many  of  his  works,  which  are  strongly  marked 
with  tne  Montanist  {i,e.  Puritanical)  tendency,  are  vigorous  denunciations 
of  heresy,  and  in  support  of  Church  discipline ;  as  e,g.  his  treatises  de 
Prescriptione  Hereticorum^  and  that  against  Praxeas  in  defence  of  the 
Trinity.  He  appears  finally  to  have  separated  from  the  Montanists,  and 
to  have  formed  a  sect  apart,  remnants  of  which  were  found  by  Augustine 
in  the  African  Church  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

Tertullian's  writings,  which  contrast  strongly  with  those  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  illustrate  the  practical  aspect  of  the  Church  as  an 
organisation  of  life.  They  are  fuU  of  wide  and  varied  learning;  but 
intellectual  processes  are  rigorouslv  subordinated  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  edification  of  Christian  life. 

Of  the  death  of  Tertullian  nothing  is  known ;  but  he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Tertullian :  Writings,  transl.,  Edinb.  1869.    Fluury  :  Eccles.  Hist.  i.  bk.  ir. 
37-40.    Neander :  Ch.  Hist.,  trans!.,  ii.  346-442. 
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PLATO,  b.  427  B.C.,  d.  347  B.C. 

The  philosopher  known  as  Plato  was  bom  in  the  island  of  .^Igina, 
in  May  427  6.C.,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  His  father  was  Ariston, 
his  mother  PerictionS :  he  himself  was  called  Aristocles :  the  name 
Plato,  indicating  perhaps  his  robust  frame,  or  breadth  of  brow,  was 
added  afterwards. 

His  friendship  with  Socrates  began  when  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
and  remained  unbroken  till  the  death  of  Socrates  in  399.  Taking  the 
aristocratic  side  in  politics,  and  being  connected  with  some  of  the  men 
who  established  an  oligarchy  in  403,  he  formed  hopes  of  wise  govern- 
ment which  were  speedily  dissipated.  With  the  noble  resistance  of 
Socrates  to  the  tjrranny  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  he  cordially  sympathised. 
After  the  restoration  of  democracy,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates, 
Plato  retired  to  Megara,  and  lived  for  some  time  with  Eucleides,  a 

E'  "  sopher  of  that  city.  He  subsequently  travelled,  like  Pythagoras,  in 
t,  and  also  associated  with  the  Pythagorean  schools  still  flourishing 
rentum,  Locri,  and  other  cities  of  South  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  Sicily 
he  made  acquaintance  with  Dion,  over  whom  he  gained  strong  influence. 
At  Dion's  invitation  he  visited  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syracuse ;  his 
free  speech  offended  this  tyrant,  who  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  on 
his  voyage  homeward  to  iEgina.  He  was  speedily  ransomed  and  con- 
veyed to  Athens,  where  in  386  b.c.  he  opened  a  school  of  philosophy  in 
a  garden  near  the  shrine  of  the  hero  IlekadSmus,  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  This  was  the  first  of  several  schools  of 
philosophical  teaching  founded  in  Athens,  which  continued  in  activity 
for  eight  centuries,  until  finally  suppressed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in 
529  A.D. 

Plato  had  for  his  pupils  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  century  :  the 
orators  Demosthenes  and  Hypcrides ;  the  philosophers  Speusippus, 
Xenocrates,  and  Aristotle  ;  the  great  geometer  and  astronomer  Eudoxus. 
His  life  of  teaching,  continued  till  his  death  in  347,  was  varied  only  by 
two  journeys  to  Syracuse ;  the  first,  in  367,  undertaken  at  the  instance 
of  Dion,  with  the  vain  hope  of  inducing  the  second  Dionysius  to  model 
his  government  on  philosophical  principles ;  and  the  second,  five  years 
afterwards,  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Dion,  whom  Dionysius  had 
banished.  In  369,  Dion  succeeded,  partly  with  help  aflbrded  by  Plato's 
pupils,  in  making  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  but  was  shortly  after- 
wards assassinated.  The  failure  of  his  hopes  to  witness  a  government 
founded  on  philosophy  threw  a  gloom  over  Plato's  last  years.  He 
appears  to  have  been  profoundly  respected  by  the  Hellenic  world.  The 
n^  school  which  his  pupil  Aristotle  opened,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lycean  Apollo,  does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  the  personal  friendship 
01  these  two  great  thinkers. 

Plato's  works  are  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  the  principal 
speaker  being,  in  almost  every  case,  Socrates.  The  practice  of  Socrates 
to  lead  people  of  every  class  into  familiar  talk,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
sift  their  own  thoughts  and  beliefs  on  the  conduct  of  life,  made  him  a 
dramcUis  per8(yna  into  whose  mouth  opinions  and  arguments  on  every 
possible  subject  could  be  pkced  tentatively,  without  committing  the 
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author  to  any  positive  conclusion.  It  is  therefore  often  very  difficult, 
and  not  seldom  impossible,  to  state  with  certainty  what  Plato  thought ; 
and  much  of  what  he  wrote  may  be  spoken  of  as  dreams  in  dialogue, 
rather  than  philosophical  expositions.  The  works  that  give  the  fuUest 
account  of  his  philosophical  and  social  system  are  the  Bepublic,  the 
TimctuSy  and  the  Laws,     Of  these  a  brief  notice  is  now  given. 

The  Bepuhlic,  starting  from  the  attempt  to  prove  that  righteousness 
is  preferable  to  unrighteousness,  whatever  pains  and  calamities  may  ^ 
with  the  first,  or  pleasure  with  the  second,  depicts  an  ideal  polity,  m 
which  the  govemmg  class,  corresponding  to  tne  reasoning  feculty  in 
man,  is  trained  and  Slucated  for  the  work  in  the  most  perfect  way.  For 
this  class  the  institutions  of  private  property  and  the  family  are  to  be 
suppressed.  The  children  are  to  be  children  of  the  State.  Both  sexes 
are  to  receive  the  same  gymnastic  and  intellectual  training.  In  the 
education  of  their  intellect  the  great  object  is  to  set  them  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  Sense  and  prepare  them  for  the  perception  of  Ideas.  This 
word  meant  with  Plato  something  widely  ditierent  from  the  conception 
with  which  Locke  and  Hume  have  made  us  familiar. 

Every  general  term,  as  horse,  man,  table,  denoting  a  group  of  objects, 
had  in  Plato's  philosophy  a  real  existence  corresponding  to  it,  of  which 
any  particular  horse,  man,  or  table  was  but  an  imperfect  transitory  copy. 
Men  when  uneducated  were  like  dwellers  in  a  cave  chained  with  their 
backs  to  its  mouth.  A  fire  behind  them  threw  shadows  of  passing 
objects  on  the  ground  before  them  ;  and  these  shadows  they  take  for  the 
realities  of  things.  A  prisoner,  set  free  from  the  cave  and  taken  to  the 
daylight  would  be  dazzled  and  blinded,  and  it  would  be  long  before  he 
got  to  know  about  real  objects,  and  about  the  sun  which  gave  them 
ught,  and  brought  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  growth  and  life  in  the 
world.  If  such  a  man  went  down  again  into  the  cave  he  would  be  again 
blinded  ;  none  of  his  fellow -prisoners  would  believe  his  visions,  and  he 
would  be  less  able  than  they  to  discourse  eloquently  about  shadows. 
Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  trained  mind  of  the  philosopher  cog- 
nisant of  ideas  and  the  untrained  mind  of  the  multitude.  Nevertheless 
the  great  object  of  all  wise  polity  is  that  philosophers  should  be  kings. 

The  ideas  of  Plato  recall  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  but  wander 
much  further  from  positive  philosophy  than  they.  Numbers  bear  some 
relation  to  laws  of  Nature.  Plato's  Ideas  confound  an  institution  of 
humanity — the  words  in  which  the  accumulating  reason  of  mankind 
transmits  its  collective  tradition — with  the  things  of  which  they  were  the 
signs.  But  Plato's  conception  lent  itself  readily  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Catholic  creed,  in  which  the  Word  or  Heason  was  upheld  as  the 
most  sacred  and  eternal  of  Beings. 

In  the  Tinueiis  a  description  is  given  of  the  genesis  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  human  body.  Plato  here  introduces  his  conception  of  the 
Demiurgus,  or  constructive  workman,  who,  by  impressing  the  eternal 
Forms  or  Ideas  upon  pre-existent  formless  matter,  produced  the  second 
order  of  gods,  the  stars  and  planets,  by  whom  afterwards  man  with  his 
mixed  nature,  compounded  of  earthly  and  divine,  was  created.  It  waa 
this  treatise  that  convinced  the  Alexandrine  Jews  and  Christians  that 
Plato  had  borrowed  his  leading  conceptions  from  Moses. 
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In  the  La/ws^  Plato  portrays  a  Commonwealth,  not  purely  ideal  as  in 
the  Ri^hlxCy  but  such  as  might  be  actually  realisea  in  the  Grecian 
world.  He  supposes  it  to  be  a  colony  founded  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  composed  of  settlers  representing  all  varieties  of  the  Hellenic  race. 
He  enters  into  minute  detaOs  of  legiuation  and  of  education  ;  from  which 
we  gather  that  his  guiding  principle  was  to  secure  stability  even  at  the 
risk  of  obscurantism  and  tyranny.  No  great  public  reform,  he  says, 
can  be  accomplished  without  large  interference  with  public  and  private 
life.  Private  property  is  to  be  allowed,  but  is  to  be  fenced  in  with 
TCBtrictions  that  few  socialist  schemes  have  exceeded.  The  number  of 
landholders  is  to  be  rigidly  fixed :  marriage  is  to  be  compulsory,  the 
number  of  children  stridJy  limited ;  and  one  son  only  is  to  succeed  to 
the  landed  property  of  the  &ther.  But,  above  all,  everything  connected 
with  education  and  religion  is  to  be  sedulously  guarded  from  change. 
As  in  Eg^t^  80  in  Greece,  all  son^.  dances,  and  festive  ceremonies  must 
first  receive  the  approval  of  ofiicial  censors,  who  are  to  be  men  above 
the  aoe  of  fifty,  and  when  so  approved  must  never  afterwards  be  changed. 
All  the  eziBting  dramatic  literature  of  Greece  must  be  freely  and  syste- 
matically expurgated.  Much  reading  of  any  kind  is  to  be  discoiu'affed. 
Arithmetic,  eeometry,  and  astronomy  are  to  be  taught,  not  for  their 
practical  utiuty,  but  to  inspire  true  thoughts  as  to  the  universe  and  the 
great  divinities,  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  The  belief  that  the  planets 
moved  irregularly  should  be  regarded  as  blasphemous.  Bodily  exercises, 
under  the  same  stringent  regulations,  are  to  be  systematically  encouraged 
in  both  sexes,  and  their  eflicacy  in  restraining  sexual  impulse  is  strongly 
insisted  on.  In  his  criminal  legislation,  heresy — that  is,  erroneous  beliefs 
about  the  gods — occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  Even  when  the  life 
has  been  morally  blameless,  the  punishment  is  five  years'  imprisonment : 
persistence  in  unbelief  being  punishable  with  death.  Heresy,  combined 
with  vicious  conduct,  sorcery  or  charlatanir,  is  punishable  as  the  worst  of 
crimes.  It  is  certain  that  the  legislation  here  proposed  by  Plato  would 
have  condemned  Socrates  many  times  over. 

The  influence  of  Plato's  thoughts  has  been  great  and  prolonged  ;  but 
it  is  lui^y  due  to  the  dramatic  skill  and  poetic  style  in  which  they 
were  dehvered.  To  the  building  up  of  human  life  on  the  basis  of  science 
they  contributed  nothing.  But  they  inspired  ardour  for  social  regenera- 
tum ;  and  when  trans^anted  into  the  soil  of  Alexandria  they  foniied 
one  of  the  channels  through  which  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  pene- 
trated into  the  Western  world.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PhiL  Pot,  vol.  V.  lect  63;  Poa,  Pvl.  iii.  247,  289.  Plato:  Dialogues, 
tnuuiL  by  Jowett,  6  vols.,  1871.  Grote:  PkUo,  3  vols.,  1865.  Lowes: 
HigL  PhiL  i.  Epoch  6. 
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npHE  abstract  sciences,  in  contrast  with  the  mass  of  concrete  knowledge 
■^  from  which  they  gradually  arose,  have  been  developed,  in  accordance 
with  Comte's  law  of  Classification,  in  the  order  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  phenomena  with  which  they  deal  By  the  Qreeks,  as  by 
other  nations,  experiences  were  registered  of  all  facts  that  touched  their 
life  nearly.  They  took  account  of  numan  passion,  of  political  conflict^  of 
the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  human  Dody,  of  all  facts  in  the  world 
round  them  that  seemed  to  bear  on  agriculture,  navigation,  and  the  other 
arts  of  life.  But  their  peculiar  intellectual  distinction  is  to  have  entered, 
where  none  had  gone  before  them,  into  the  domain  of  abstract  science. 
Others  had  measured  fields,  and  calculated,  though  imperfectly,  the  stone 
needed  for  building  a  temple.  It  was  left  for  Thales,  and  those  who 
followed  him,  to  abstract  from  these  concrete  objects  the  lines  and  angles 
which  defined  them,  and  to  arrive  at  the  laws — that  is  to  say,  the  general 
facts — of  space  and  number. 

Beyond  these  simplest  laws  and  their  application  to  the  heavenlv 
bodies  they  could  not  go.  The  laws  of  motion,  of  heat,  of  light,  of  sound, 
of  chemical  combination,  of  vital  action,  of  political  growth,  of  moral 
conduct,  were  left  for  later  centuries  to  discover.  And  though  in  some 
of  these  departments  wonderful  anticipations  had  flashed  before  the 
mighty  genius  of  Aristotle,  yet  they  were  but  imperfect  glimpses  of  the 
truth,  needing  the  apparatus  of  a  metaphysical  system  to  render  them 
coherent 

Of  all  sciences,  mathematics  is  that  which  most  emphatically  asserts 
the  superiority  of  Humanity  to  Man.  It  presents  a  gradual  and  con- 
tinuous growth  in  which  great  men  have  done  great  things,  on  the 
condition  of  beginning  by  complete  submission  to  the  community  of 
great  discoverers  who  had  gone  before  them.  They  carried  on  their 
work,  not  with  the  purpose  of  destroying  what  other  men  had  done,  but 
in  order  to  build  on  their  foundations ;  so  that  the  vast  structure  of 
mathematical  science,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  as  continuous  and  complete 
as  some  ancient  cathedral,  the  work  of  centuries.  The  plans  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne  were  drawn  centuries  ago,  and  part  of  the  structure 
reared.  Then  for  long  venerations  it  was  left  untouched,  until  in  our 
own  time  the  work  has  been  resumed  and  completed.  So  it  was  that, 
after  the  Greeks  had  laboured  for  eight  centuries  at  mathematical  science, 
their  work  was  laid  aside  in  Europe  for  a  thousand  years,  while  bar- 
barian invasions  and  the  building  up  of  the  Christian  Church  absorbed 
the  thoughts  of  men.  Then,  w^hen  the  Church  began  to  lose  its  political 
influence,  the  Anibs,  who  had  kept  alive  and  enriched  the  tradition  of 
Greek  science,  handed  it  over  to  the  Western  nations  for  yet  further 
enlargement. 
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It  is  common  to  present  Newton  to  popular  audiences  as  the  man 
who  discovered  the  laws  of  the  solar  system.  Little  is  said  of  the  de- 
pendence of  his  discoY^  on  the  principles  of  motion  due  to  Galileo,  and 
on  the  three  laws  of  Kepler.  Gravitation,  a  conception  familiar  to  his 
time,  would  have  remained  a  barren  conjecture  but  for  the  mathematical 
calculus  which  made  it  possible  to  write  the  Princijna,  But  the  calculus 
of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton  rested  on  the  algebraic  researches  of  Wallis, 
Fennat,  and  others  ;  these  again  followinpr  from  the  geometry  of  Des- 
cartes, published  hall*  a  century  before  Newton's  great  work.  Descartes, 
perhaps  the  most  original  of  all  great  mathematicians,  began  his  work 
with  the  discussion  of  a  problem  in  geometrical  analysis  which  Pappus 
of  Alexandria,  thirteen  hundred  years  before,  had  proposed,  but  had 
not  been  able  entirely  to  solve.  In  the  same  way  the  astronomy  of 
Copernicus  and  Kepler  is  directly  continuous  witli  tnat  of  Ptolemy  and 
Hipparchus. 

The  earlier  mathematicians  of  Greece  were  also  philosopliers.  Thales, 
the  founder  of  abstract  geometry,  occupied  himself  with  speculations  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  universe  and  with  principles  of  human  conduct. 
With  Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  the  association  of  geometry  with 
j^oaophy  was  far  more  intimate.  For  them  numbers  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  things.  They  studied  the  five  regular  solids  with  the  nope 
that  light  woidd  be  thrown  on  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  In 
£ramine  their  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  human  life  they  were  ani- 
mated by  the  hope  of  reducing  it  to  the  same  harmony  that  they  saw  to 
govern  the  motions  of  the  heavens.  They  did  not  foresee  how  long  a 
course  of  centuries  was  needed  before  their  dream  could  be  realised. 
Patient  research,  proceeding  slowly  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex 
fiEu;t8  of  the  world  and  of  life,  must  be  carried  on  from  generation  to 
generation  before  the  existence  of  natural  law  in  social  and  moral  pheno- 
mena could  be  detected.  And  meantime  student^s  of  science  must  be 
sustained  by  ardour  for  truth,  apart  from  application  of  it  to  purposes  of 
immediate  utility. 

The  Utopia  of  Pythagoras  was  shattered,  and  his  community  dis- 
persed. But  the  intellectual  impulse  that  had  been  stirred  by  his  moral 
and  social  fervour  remained  in  full  activity.  In  direct  connection  with 
the  school  of  geometry  which  he  founded  stands  a  long  series  of  successors. 
Philolaus  and  Archytas  were  his  philosophical  disciples.  Archytas  taught 
geometry  to  Eudoxus,  from  whom  Archimedes  received  the  method  of 
Exhaustions.  Eudoxus  taught  Mencechmus,  the  discoverer  of  conic 
sections,  the  direct  predecessor,  therefore,  of  ApoUoniiis  of  Perga, 

By  this  time  not  merely  had  Science  detached  itself  from  Philosophy, 
but  the  sciences  of  geometry  and  astronomy  were  studied  separately  ; 
Eudoxus  beinfc  as  Comte  remarks  {Pos.  Pol,  iii.  265),  the  la^t  who  culti- 
vated both.  The  establishment  under  the  Ptolemies  of  the  university 
of  Alexandria  gave  facilities  for  such  special  researches  ;  and  henceforth 
for  six  centuries  the  sciences  of  geometry  and  astronomy,  together  with 
the  art  of  medicine  and  such  biological  studies  as  were  directly  connected 
with  it,  were  prosecuted  each  by  their  own  followers.  The  fierce  c(mtro- 
versies  attendmg  the  development  of  Catholic  doctrine  were  not  favour- 
able to  scientific  research  ;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  a.d. 
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the  names  of  Pappus  and  Diophantus  stand  out  in  solitaiy  gr^ktness 
above  a  low  level  of  mediocrity.  Then  follow  the  Vandal  invasion  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens  in  the  sixth, 
and  in  the  seventh  the  destructive  fervour  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
of  Egypt  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  Calii)hs  of  Bacdad 
rekindle  the  extinguished  torch  of  science,  and  four  centuries  later  nand 
it  on  to  the  West 


The  names  in  the  weeks  belonging  to  the  month  of  Archimedes  are 
distributed  as  follows  : — 

The  first  week  is  devoted  to  the  students  of  Medicine,  and  of  such 
preliminary  biological  science  as  branched  out  from  it  Hippocrates 
presides,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  anatomists  of  Alexandna  and  of 
Arabian  writers  on  medicine  are  included 

In  the  second  week  the  history  of  Mathematics  is  represented  from 
Euclid  to  Diophantus.    Apollonius  of  Perga  is  the  principal  name. 

The  third  week  records  the  astronomers  of  Greece  and  Arabia  from 
the  time  when  Astronomy,  ceasing  to  be  a  mere  record  of  observations, 
became  a  scientific  doctrine  capable  of  precise  forecast  of  future  events. 
The  post  of  honour  is  assigned  to  Hippu^us. 

In  the  fourth  week  are  commemorated  the  names  of  men,  principally 
Roman,  who,  without  achieving  scientific  discoveries,  applied  science  to 
the  arts  of  iLfe,  and  compiled  materials  for  future  thinkers.  The  elder 
Pliny  is  the  principal  type  of  such  men,  among  whom  are  included 
writers  on  agnculture,  architecture,  and  geography.  [J.  H.  &] 
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ABOHIMEDES,  b.  287  B.C..  d.  212  B.C. 

Archikedes  was  a  natiye  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
the  West  Grecian  world.  His  letters  to  Dositheus  of  Alexandria  show 
him  to  have  been  in  constant  communication  with  the  students  of 
geometry  in  that  city.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Marcellus,  speaks  of  his 
intimate  friendship  with  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who  induced  him  to 
apply  his  mechanical  principles  to  the  construction  of  military  engines  ; 
(bough  the  time  thus  withdrawn  from  his  theoretical  researches  was 
most  unwillingly  given. 

During  the  second  Punic  War  Hiero  had  been  in  dose  alliance  with 
Rome.  But  after  his  death.  Hippocrates,  an  ambitious  general,  enlisted 
the  dty  on  the  side  of  Cartnage,  and  an  expedition  was  sent,  under  the 
command  of  Marcellus,  to  besiege  it  by  sea  and  land.  The  fleet,  equipped 
with  the  usual  engines  of  war,  especiidly  the  savibuca,  a  vast  scaling- 
ladder  erected  on  a  platform  fixed  on  the  decks  of  two  ships  lash^ 
together  broadside,  found  themselves  in  face  of  a  strange  foe.  Balistai 
of  surpassing  power  suddenly  rose  above  the  battlements,  and  hurled  vast 
masses  of  stone  or  lead  against  the  approaching  ships,  then  were  as 
suddenly  withdrawn.  When  the  ships  reached  uie  walls,  huge  beams 
were  let  &11,  end  downward,  on  the  decks  ;  or  iron  hooks,  attached  to  a 
chain,  grappling  the  prows,  lifted  the  ships  endwise  from  the  water,  then 
lei  tliem  go  and  sank  them.  On  the  lana  side  the  besiegers  were  met  in 
the  same  way.  These  engines  were  the  work  of  Archimedes.  To  pro- 
secute the  siege  actively  was  impossible.  The  city  was  reduced  by 
fiimine,  and  at  last  stormed.  Archimedes,  meanwhile,  having  done  as 
a  citizen  all  that  in  him  lay,  had  returned  to  his  diagrams  ;  and  he  was 
still  bending  over  the  sand  on  which  these  were  traced  when  a  soldier 
slew  him.  Aiarcellus  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which  was 
discovered  more  than  a  hundred  vears  afterwards  by  Cicero.  It  bore 
the  image  of  a  cylinder  circumscribing  a -sphere,  with  a  verse  indicating, 
what  Archimedes  had  held  to  be  his  greatest  achievement,  the  measure- 
ment and  mutual  proportion  of  these  two  bodies.  Dramatic,  surely,  was 
the  contrast  ofiered  by  the  siege  of  Syracuse  between  the  scientific 
intellect  of  Greece  and  the  disciplined  force  of  Rome ;  and  not  less 
remarkable  is  the  admiration  of  the  conqueror  for  the  conquered,  which, 
in  a  few  generations,  would  weld  the  Greco-Roman  world  into  one. 

Geometry,  when  Archimedes  began  his  career,  had  made  more 
progress  than  is  shown  bv  the  thirteen  books  of  Euclid's  IHlemerUs. 
For  a  century  at  least  thinkers  had  been  exercised  by  the  Delian 
problem,  suggested  by  an  oracular  command  to  build  a  new  altar  in 
Apollo's  shnne  at  Delos  similar  in  shape  to  the  old  altar,  but  double 
the  size.  The  duplication  of  the  cube  was  not  possible  by  Euclid's 
EUmentM,  Involving  as  it  did  the  finding  of  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  magnitudes,  it  led  to  the  study  of  various  curved 
lines  resulting  from  mechanical  movements  more  complicated  than 
those  of  the  compasses.    Euclid  himself  investigated  Conic  Sections. 
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Dinostratus  discovered  the  quadratriz  resulting  from  the  intersection  of  a 
rotating  line  with  another  moving  psurallel  to  itself  An  immense  field 
of  research  was  thus  opened,  ^cnimedes  made  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  spiral  formed  by  a  straight  line  rotating  with  uniform  velocity 
round  one  of  its  extremities,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  point  in  the  line 
moved  forward  from  the  fixed  point  with  similar  velocity.  This  curve, 
usually  handled  by  the  transcendental  calculus  of  modem  mathematics, 
Wits  attacked  by  Archimedes  with  extraordinary  skill  and  success. 
Tangents  were  drawn  to  any  point  in  the  curve,  and  its  quadrature  was 
found. 

Great  thinkers,  while  heedless  of  immediate  utility,  have  always  been 
guided  by  a  secret  pur}K)se  of  increasing  man's  power  to  control  his 
destiny :  they  have  served  Humanity,  Siough  not  always  their  own 
generation.  In  dealing  with  curved  figures,  Archimedes  fixed  always  on 
the  most  important  and  difficult  of  the  many  problems  connected  with 
them — their  comparison  with  spaces  bounded  by  straight  lines — in  other 
words,  their  quadrature.  Of  all  curved  lines  and  si^aces,  none  could 
bo  so  important  as  the  circle  and  the  sphere  ;  not  because  of  the  imaginary 
perfection  attributed  to  them  bv  Plato,  but  because  the  heavenly  bodies 
moved  in  circles,  and  the  earth's  figure  was  apparently  a  sphere  fixed 
within  the  vaster  sphere  of  the  heavens.  To  measure  the  area  of  a 
circle,  the  surface,  and  the  solid  content)  of  a  sphere,  were  obviously 
problems  of  vast  moment. 

Inserting  a  polygon  in  a  circle,  it  was  clear  that  the  polygon  was  the 
sum  of  the  triangles  of  which  the  side  was  the  base,  and  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  the  altitude.  Increasing  the  number  of  sides  indefinitely, 
the  sum  of  the  sides  became  equivalent  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 
Thus  the  area  of  the  circle  was  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  of  which  the 
circumference  was  the  base  and  the  radius  the  altitude. 

The  next  step  was  to  compare  the  radius,  or  the  diameter,  with  the 
circumference.  Artificers  had  always  known  the  proportion  to  be  less 
than  one  to  three ;  and,  since  Pythagoras,  it  had  been  suspected  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  incommensurable  quantities.  Describing  round  a 
circle  a  succession  of  equilateral  figures,  of  six,  twenty-four,  forty-ei^ht^ 
and,  finally,  of  ninety-six  sides,  he  found  by  an  extremely  laborious 
calculation  that  the  circumference  was  three  times  the  diameter  plus  a 
quantity  which  was  less  than  a  seventh  but  more  than  ten  seventy- 
one^K  The  calculation  has  been  pursued  to  a  hundred  decimal  figures, 
but  remains,  now  as  then,  a  striking  instance  of  the  cases  in  whidi  our 
highest  efforts  approxiuiate  to  the  truth  without  reaching  it 

There  remained  the  problem  of  measuring  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
If  a  polygon,  described  round  a  circle,  were  made  to  rotate  round  the 
diameter,  the  resulting  solid  would  consist  of  a  series  of  truncated  cones. 
There  was  no  difficulty  alx)ut  measuring  the  surface  of  any  one  of  thesa 
It  was  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  which  one  side  was  that  of  the  truncated 
cone,  and  the  other  the  length  of  the  circle  drawn  midway  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  base  and  parallel  to  them.  When  the  sides  of  the 
jwlygon  were  numerous,  ultimately  mer^ng  into  a  circle,  it  became 
impossible  to  find  the  sum  of  these  infinitely  small  areas.  But  by  a 
happy  transformation,  substituting  for  the  cone-side  its  projection  on 
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the  diameter  of  the  solid,  the  iDtegration  was  effected.  The  surface  of 
the  sphere  was  found  equal  to  the  length  of  the  great  circle  multiplied 
hy  its  diameter  :  in  other  words,  to  four  great  circles. 

The  next  problem  was  to  effect  the  cubature  of  the  sphere ;  t.e.  to 
determine  its  solid  content.  By  regarding  it  as  an  assemblage  of 
pyramids  with  their  summits  at  the  centre  and  bases  at  the  surface,  the 
sum  of  these  bases,  when  very  numerous,  became  equivalent  to  the  sphere. 
The  content  of  the  sphere  was  therefore  the  area  of  four  great  circles 
multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius ;  in  other  words,  of  one  great 
circle  multiplied  by  two-thirds  of  the  diameter.  And  its  the  cylinder  of 
equal  height  and  diameter  was  equal  to  the  great  circle  multiplied  by 
the  diameter,  it  followed  that  the  sphere  was  equal  to  two>thiras  of  the 
circumscribing  cylinder.  Henceforward  the  simple  measurement  of  the 
diameter  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  suffice  to  estimate  its 
cubical  content 

Archimedes  did  not  confine  himself  to  geometry.  He  enlarged  the 
Greek  numeration-scale,  and  showed  its  capacity  for  expressing  the 
number  of  grains  of  sand  that  would  fill  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  earth  and  the  fixed  stars.  Of  far  more  importance 
were  his  investigations  in  Statics.  He  proved  mathematically  that  the 
weights  attached  to  the  unequal  arms  of  a  lever  were  in  equilibrium  when 
either  weight  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  arm.  He 
followed  up  this  truth  by  a  long  series  of  investigations  into  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  different  geometrical  forms. 

The  incident  which  is  said  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the 
measurement  of  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  bodies  is  well  known. 
A  body  immersed  in  water  will  displace  an  amount  of  water  equal  to 
its  bulk.  A  crown  made  of  gold  alloyed  with  silver  will  therefore 
displace  more  water  than  if  made  of  pure  gold.  Starting  from  this 
point  he  composed  his  remarkable  treatise  upon  floating  bodies,  the 
first  attempt  made  to  estimate  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  elements  of 
a  fluid.  Lagrange  (in  his  Mdcanique  Anabjtique,  piirt  i.  §  6)  speaks 
of  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  the  genius  of  Archi- 
medes, containing  a  theory  of  the  stability  of  floating  bodies  to  which 
little  has  been  added  in  later  times." 

We  have,  then,  in  the  work  of  this  great  thinker  the  whole  field  of 
inquiry  accessible  to  mathematical  research  opened  up  and  cultivated  : 
the  measurement  of  space,  of  number,  and  of  force.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  type  of  scientific  intellect  that  has  appeared  in  the 
world.  Comte,  in  his  mathematical  treatise,  always  refers  to  him  as 
the  Great  Geometer.  [j.  H.  B.] 

Archimedes*  Works,  Oxford  edition.  1792.  Laffitte:  Grands  Types,  ii. 
279-877.  Comte:  Synthase  Subjective,  eh.  iii.  ;  Phil.  Pos,  leut.  16; 
Po8.  Pol,  iii.  267-69. 
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THEOPHBASTUS,  b.  abt  370  B.O.,  d.  abt  285  B.O. 

Theopurastus  was  born  at  Eresus  in  Lesbos.  He  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Athens  to  study ;  and  he  became  the  most  zealous  among  the 
pupils  of  Aristotle,  who  bequeathed  him  his  library,  and  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  Lyceum.  Like  several  other  philosophers,  he  was 
accused  of  impiety,  but  he  made  a  successful  defence  against  this  charge. 
His  school  was  very  numerously  attended,  and  at  his  death,  in  advan^ 
age,  it  is  said  that  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Athens  followed  him 
to  the  grave. 

Theophrastus  wrote  on  many  branches  of  philosophy  and  natural 
science,  but  only  three  works  have  come  aown  to  us  : — (1)  his 
Cltaraders^  a  scries  of  entertaining  but  rather  slight  sketches  of  weak 
or  vicious  tendencies  ;  (2)  his  Sfatvral  History  of  Flant^t ;  (3)  his 
Conditions  of  Plant  Life.  The  two  last  form  the  first  scientific  treatise 
on  Botany.  They  are  written  in  the  true  Aristotelean  spirit  of  close 
observation  of  Nature,  directed  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  tne  type-form 
amidst  individual  variety. 

He  bemns  by  studying  the  analogies  between  vegetable  and  animal 
growth.  But  he  is  met  at  once  by  this  difficulty  :  Have  plants  organs 
such  as  may  be  detected  in  animals  amidst  all  their  diversities  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  assert  this ;  for  on  comparing,  e.g.^  trees,  grasses,  and  fungi, 
no  organs  seem  common  to  all.  He  defines,  however,  as  the  best  solution 
available,  the  root^  the  stalk,  the  branch,  and  the  bud.  For  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  men  had  to  wait  till  the  chemical 
discoveries  of  the  last  centiuy.  Nevertheless  Theophrastus  noted  that 
the  death  of  a  tree  followed  the  removal  of  a  complete  ring  of  bark, 
which  might  have  led  him  to  an  understanding  of  the  cambium.  Of  the 
sexual  reproduction  of  plants  he  knew  little  more  than  the  vague  dis- 
tinction, due  to  popular  observation,  of  certain  plants  into  n^e  and 
female,  according  as  thev  bore  or  did  not  bear  seed.  Reproduction  took 
place  either  by  seed,  or  by  buds,  or  by  spontaneous  generation.  In  the 
classification  of  plants  he  went  no  further  than  Uie  distinction  of  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees ;  remarking  that  under  difierent  conditions  of  the 
environment  these  were  not  seldom  convertible.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Theophrastus  :  Works^  by  Schneider,  1818. 

HEBOPHILXJS,  3rd  Oentury  B.O. 

Herophilus  was  bom  at  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia.  He  established 
himself  in  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  devoted  his  life  to 
anatomical  study.  Like  Erasistratus,  he  is  said  to  have  performed 
operations  on  the  living  bodies  of  criminals.  He  gave  much  attention 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  One  of  the  cerebral 
sinuses  still  bears  his  name.  That  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  called 
from  its  appearance  Calamius  scriptorius  was  also  defined  by  him.  He 
was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  part  of  the  intestine  known  as  duodenum 
from  the  rest  of  the  canal.  These  and  other  points  we  gather  from 
references  made  by  Celsus  and  Galen  ;  for  none  orhis  works  have  reached 
us.  [J.  H.  B.] 
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ESASISTRATUS,  3rd  Oentnry  B.O. 

EnABiSTRATUS  is  thought  to  have  been  bom  at  lulls  in  the  island  of 
CeoB.  Pliny  speaks  of  him  as  a  son  of  Aristotle's  daughter  Pythias  ;  but 
of  this  there  is  no  other  evidence.  It  is  probable  that  he  studied  under 
Theophrastus.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
where  he  gained  much  credit  for  relieving  the  king's  son  from  a  condition 
of  nervous  depression  by  the  discovery  of  his  love  for  Stratonice.  But 
hii  real  life's  work  was  done  in  Alexandria,  then  in  the  full  tide  of  intel- 
lectual energy,  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr.  There  he  devoted 
himself  to  anatomical  study,  especially  to  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body  ;  proceeding,  it  is  said,  in  the  case  of  criminals  to  vivisection, 
although  from  this  source  no  discovery  has  been  claimed.  He  wrote 
much  on  anatomy  and  on  medicine  ;  but  we  know  his  works  only  by  the 
references  to  them  in  CeLsus,  Galen,  and  other  writers.  He  appears 
from  these  to  have  had  correct  views  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
heart  and  the  great  vessels  connected  with  it.  But  he  maintained  the 
mistaken  view  that  the  purpose  of  the  arteries  was  to  collect  air  from 
the  longs  and  to  distribute  it  through  the  body.  Like  Herophilus,  his 
contemporary,  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
system,  on  the  functions  of  which  his  views  were  far  in  advance  of 
Aristotle.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Sprengel :  History  of  Medicine.    Galen  :  Works. 


OELSXJS,  Ist  half  of  first  Century  ad. 

Of  the  life  of  Apuleius  Cornelius  Celsus  nothing  is  certainly  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  private  secretary  to  Tiberius.  He  is  perhaps 
the  CeLsuB  to  whom  Horace  refers  in  his  epistle  to  Julius  Florus  as  a 
OQnrpiler  of  books.  He  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture,  including  veterinary 
medicine,  which  is  [not  extant  His  work  dt  Re  Medico^  which  has 
sorviyed,  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  medical  and  surgical  art  of  his 
time.  It  contains  valuable  observations  on  hygiene,  especiaUy  on  diet  and 
exercise ;  on  disease  as  modified  by  season,  by  climate,  and  by  age  ;  and 
on  prognosis.  We  gather  from  it  tnat  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease 
more  nse  was  made  of  external  methods,  as  of  baths,  massage,  etc.,  than  has 
been  common  till  lately  in  modem  medicine.  The  tradition  of  Hippo- 
crates— fine  observation,  guided  by  a  sense  of  the  imity  of  the  orc^anism — 
ii  apparent  through  this  part  of  the  work.  On  the  surgical  side  we  see 
the  lesolt  of  Alexandrian  research.  The  description  given  of  the  bones, 
moflclefl,  and  other  organs,  though  too  brief  for  the  requirements  of 
modem  surgery,  and  indeed  less  adequate  than  would  have  been  given 
by  a  papU  of  Ualen,  are  yet  fairly  adequate.  Practical  surgery  had  made 
more  progress  at  this  time  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Such  operations, 
for  instance,  as  those  for  the  extraction  of  stone,  for  couching  of  cataract, 
and  for  trepanninff,  closely  resembled  those  of  modem  surgery.  The 
tnatise  is  written  m  pure  Latin  of  the  best  period.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Oeltiu  :  de  JU  Medico, 
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GALEN,  b.  131  AD.,  d.  abt.  200  AD. 

Claudius  Galenus  was  born  at  Per^i^nium,  in  Asia  Minor,  a.d.  131. 
He  received  a  careful  training  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and  in  medical  practice.  At  his  father's  death  he  studied  for  many  yean 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  joined  great  reputation  as  an  anatomist.  At 
the  a<;e  of  34  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  in  Rome.  But  the 
great  sujieriority  of  his  scientific  knowledge  brought  on  him  the  jealousy 
of  the  Koman  physicians,  and  he  was  ultimately  driven  from  the  city. 
The  place  and  tne  precise  date  of  his  death  are  uncertain,  but  allusions 
in  his  writings  show  that  he  must  have  lived  at  least  till  the  end  of  the 
second  century  a.d. 

Galen  represents  the  final  outcome  of  the  biological  research  of  anti- 
quity, instituted  by  Aristotle,  and  carried  on  at  Alexandria  with  extra- 
ordinarv  zeal  and  success  under  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  In  after  times, 
when  the  gretit  university  had  abandoned  itself  to  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion, the  systematic  study  of  medicine,  like  geometry,  had  failed  to 
attract  thinkers  and  observers  of  original  power,  and  had  been  carried 
on  somewhat  languidly.  Galen  revived  it  and  enriched  it  with  inde- 
pendent researches  of  the  greatest  value,  to  which,  during  the  twelve 
centuries  that  followed,  little  addition  was  made. 

A  space  of  five  hundred  vears  separates  Aristotle  from  Galen.  The 
principal  results  achieved  in  tliat  {)eriod  may  be  briefiy  indicated,  though 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  what  is  due  to  Galen  from  what  he 
owed  to  others.  Aristotle,  who  discovered  many  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  life,  and  who  described  many  of  its  forms  and  organs  with 
astonishing  accuracy,  was  yet  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  tissues 
on  which  the  two  fundamental  facts  of  animal  life — motion  and  sensation 
— were  dependent  Of  the  contractility  of  muscle,  of  the  conductivity 
of  nerve,  of  the  brain  as  a  centre  of  force,  he  knew  nothing.  Flesh  or 
muscle,  to  him,  was  simply  a  complex  of  small  blood-vessels,  usefhl 
mainly  as  a  covering  to  retain  animad  heat.  Nerves  for  him  were  mere 
tendons ;  and  the  brain  was  a  reservoir  of  cold  substance  the  function 
of  which  was  to  control  the  temperature  of  the  heart  (Ogle's  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle's  de  PartibuSj  pp.  172-7). 

In  Galen  all  these  errors  are  corrected  in  a  manner  with  which  the 
modem  physiologist  could  find  but  little  fault.  He  describes  the  pro- 
perty of  muscular  tissue  and  the  fiinction  of  the  principal  muscles  with 
perfect  clearness.  Of  nerve  he  remarks  that  it  is  now  admitted  by  all 
physicians  that  without  it  there  can  be  neither  motion  nor  sensation. 
Me  explains  that  section  of  a  nerve  is  followed  by  paralysis  and  by  loss 
of  feeling  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed.  But  he  was  aware,  also, 
that  the  nerves  originated  nothing  ;  they  were  simply  channels  through 
which  sensation  and  motion  were  communicated  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  to  the  muscles  and  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  brain  he 
(xl\a  in  some  places  an  Arch4,  in  others  the  centre  of  psychical  force ; 
the  spinal  cord  was  of  the  same  nature.  He  describes  with  a  near 
approach  to  accuracy  the  ner>'es  issuing  from  the  brain  and  from  the 
cord ;  and  he  states  that  if  the  cord  be  cut  through  or  injured  in  any 
part  all  the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  coming  from  below  the  point  of 
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section  or  injuiT  are  deprived  of  motion  and  of  feeling.  From  all  this 
it  is  apparent  that  the  biological  conditions  of  animal  motion  were  clearly 
grasped  by  Galen.  What  was  wanting  to  him  was  the  knowledge  of 
mecnanical  principles  not  attained  till  the  seventeenth  century.  Galen 
pat  this  question  (Treatise  on  i!ipasm) :  The  limbs  of  animals  have  weight, 
and  like  other  heavy  bodies  tend  to  fall  to  the  earth  ;  how  is  it  that  they 
can  move  in  every  direction?  Some  force,  he  replied,  came  to  the 
muscles  from  the  brain  through  the  nerve,  and  acted  "  as  a  vehicle  or 
wing  of  motion."  Beyond  this  it  was  impossible  to  go,  until  Galileo, 
Newton,  and  others  had  founded  the  science  of  Rational  Mechanic,  and 
the  equality  of  Action  and  Reaction  had  been  understood.  Till  then  the 
void  must  be  supplied  by  such  metaphysical  abstractions  as  vital  force 
or  animal  spirits. 

As  to  the  blood  and  blood-vessels,  Galen's  views  were  of  course 
imperfect,  yet  they  show  an  advance  on  previous  knowledge.  The 
anatomical  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins  was  known  to  him. 
He  describes  the  blood  of  the  arteries  as  light  and  thin  and  modified  by 
the  air  breathed  into  the  lungs  :  the  blood  of  the  veins  being  dark  and 
thick.  He  refutes  in  great  detail  the  view  of  Erasistratus  that  the 
arteries  contained  air,  and  that  when  an  artery  was  wounded,  air  escaped 
in  the  first  place  :  the  blood  that  followed  being  alisorbed  from  the 
venous  system.  It  has  been  lately  shown  that  Aristotle  cauio  nearer  to 
the  truth  in  this  matter  than  his  immediate  successors. 

Into  Galen's  descriptions  of  the  other  orgjms  of  the  body  it  is  not 
possible  here  to  enter.  His  scientific  works,  summing  up  the  labours  of 
the  Alexandrian  Schools  with  important  additions  of  his  ow^n,  represent 
biological  science  as  known  to  the  ancient  world.  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years  no  addition  was  miide.  At  the  Renaissance,  the 
anatomists  of  Italy  brought  their  intellect  to  bear  on  tliis  rich  inherit- 
ance of  knowledge.  They  altered  much  ;  but  still  greater  was  the  part 
which  they  had  no  need  to  alter. 

Of  Galen  as  a  physician  little  need  be  said  here.  It  is  probable 
that  the  anatomical  researches  of  Alexandria,  which  did  nmch  for 
Surgery,  had  not  been  of  e([ual  benefit  to  Medicine  :  perhaps,  indeed,  had 
injurecf  medical  practice  by  diverting  attention  from  the  whole  to  the 
parts.  A  mass  of  remedial  agents,  most  of  them  futile,  and  derived  it 
may  be  from  the  Egyptian  specialists  of  whom  Herodotus  makes 
mention,  had  not  added  to  the  dignity  or  eflBciency  of  the  art.  Galen's 
principal  service  in  this  matter  was  to  revert  to  the  direct  and  simple 
observations  of  Hippocrates,  whose  transcendent  greatness  he  recognised, 
and  of  whom  he  speaks  with  unvarying  respect  as  the  "servant  of 
Nature."  The  physician,  he  said,  should  be  a  philosopher  in  the  twofold 
sense  of  that  word.  He  should  have  studied  the  order  of  the  universe  as 
mathematical  science  has  revealed  it :  and  he  should  be  master  of  his 
own  passions,  prefering  alwavs  the  pursuit  of  truth  to  professional  gain. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

There  are  many  editions  of  Galen  ;  the  most  useful  is  Kiihn  s  (Greek  and 
Latin,  with  good  index).  Of  bis  works,  note  especially  the  following : 
the  Manual  of  Anatomy ^  the  Use  of  Parts ^  the  Treatises  an  Muscular 
Motion,  on  the  Dissection  of  Nerves,  and  on  Spasm  and  Tremor 

I 
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AVIOENNA,  b.  980  AD. 

Ebn  Sina,  commonly  called  Avicenna,  was  bom  at  Khannatain, 
near  Bokhara,  and  was  educated  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  is 
said  to  have  shown  great  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  and  of  Hindu 
arithmetic.  Under  a  scholar  of  note,  Al-Natheli,  he  studied  Logic, 
Euclid,  and  Hipparchian  astronomy  as  contained  in  the  Almagest, 
showing  extraordinary  zeal  for  study,  and  when  his  meditative  powers 
fla^^d,  restoring  their  bidance  by  prayer.  With  mathematics  and 
philosophy  he  combined  the  study  of  medicine :  and  is  said,  in  his 
e^hteenth  year,  to  have  cured  the  Sultan  of  Bokhara  of  a  dangerous 
disease.  At  his  father's  death  Avicenna  for  a  short  time  succeeded  him 
as  Minister  to  the  Sultan.  But  a  change  of  dynasty  occurring,  he  left 
that  post,  and  spent  some  years  in  travel  His  great  work,  the  Book  oj 
the  Uanm},  in  medicine,  was  written  in  Jorjan.  He  held  other  official 
posts,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Ispahan,  where  many  of  his  works  were 
written.  He  died  at  Hamadan,  but  at  what  age  is  uncertain.  His 
works,  philosophical,  mathematical,  and  medical,  are  extremely 
numerous.  [J.  B.  B.] 


AVERRHOES,  b.  1149,  d.  abt  1200  i.D. 

Ebn  Roshd,  commonly  known  a«  Averrhoes,  was  bom  at  Cordova, 
where  his  iather  held  the  office  of  mufti  (chief  magistrate)  of  Anda- 
lusia. His  father  taught  him  Mohammedan  law  :  under  other  tutors 
he  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  medicine.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  mufti  of  Andalusia,  and  afterwards  held  a  similar  post  in 
Mauritania ;  but  his  theological  speculations,  in  which  he  had  attempted 
to  reconcile  predestination  with  free  will,  involved  him  in  a  charge  of 
heresy,  and  after  a  public  recantation  he  was  dismissed.  Ultimately 
he  retired  to  his  native  town,  and  was  then  reinstated  in  his  fonuer 
office,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  variously  dated  at  1198  or  1206. 

Averrhoes  was  a  voluminous  writer.  To  Dante  he  was  known  as  he 
who  wrote  the  Great  Comment,  Aristotle  being  the  author  commented  : 
though  he  also  wrote  on  the  Rcjonhlic  of  Plato.  Of  his  medical  works 
the  chief  is  the  work  called  Tfie  Total  (KuUiyat)  a  treatise  in  seven 
books,  dealing  successively  with  Anatomy,  Health,  Diseases,  Symptoms, 
Drags  and  Foods,  Regimen,  Treatment  of  Disease.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Sprengel :  HiMory  of  Medicine. 


HIPPOORATES,  b.  about  470  B.O. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Hippocrates  except  tliat  he  was  bom 
at  Cos,  one  of  the  Sporad  islands  near  the  Carian  coast,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  ;  that  he  belonged  to  a  family  which  had 
practised  the  medical  art  for  many  generations,  as  priests  of  the  ^d 
Asclepios  ;  that  he  travelled  widely,  and  that  he  resided  for  some  time 
with  Ferdiccas,  Idng  of  Macedonia.    His  grandfather  bore  the  same 
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name,  as  also  did  several  of  his  desoendants ;  and  in  this  way,  perhaps, 
it  has  come  about  that  many  works  were  attributed  to  him  wnich  are 
not  of  his  composing.  The  few  as  to  which  the  judgment  of  scholars  is 
unanimous  are,  however,  sufficient  to  justify  his  fame. 

In  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  Medicine  had  a  religious  origin.  A  caste  of 
priest-physicians,  tracing  their  origin  to  a  legendary  hero  or  deity, 
Asclepios,  called  in  Latin  .£sculapius,  was  widely  diffused  through  the 
islands  and  mainland  of  Greece  auring  the  centuries  between  Homer 
and  .£schylus,  and  retained  a  measure  of  influence  till  the  fall  of  Poly- 
theism. The  traveller  Pausanias,  writing  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
mentions  many  of  the  shrines  of  this  deity ;  one  of  thenx,  that  of 
Epidauros  in  Argolis,  he  describes  minutely.  It  was  placed,  facing 
eastward,  in  a  grove  sheltered  by  hills,  on  which  stood  temples  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  statue  of  the  god  Asclepios  was  of  colossal 
size ;  in  one  hand  was  a  staff,  the  other  rested  on  a  serpent's  head ;  a 
hound  lay  at  his  feet.  On  the  walk  and  ceiling  were  pictures  and  reliefs 
of  Bellerophon  slaying  the  C^imA>ra,  Perseus  with  Medusa's  head,  Cupid 
holding  the  lyre,  his  arrows  and  bow  cast  aside.  On  a  series  of  pil&s 
were  engraved  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  cured  of  their  diseases, 
with  a  brief  record  of  their  treatment.  For  these  temples  of  Asclepios 
were  the  hospitals  of  Greece.  Large  porticos  were  attacned  to  the  shnne, 
in  which  women  were  delivered  and  sick  people  were  treated.  The 
sites  were  carefully  chosen,  so  as  to  secure  shelter  from  cold  winds, 
sunny  aspect,  pure  air  and  water.  In  the  treatment,  moral  and  physical 
remedies  went  together.  Simple  potions,  and  that  kind  of  action  on  the 
skin  and  muscles  which  modem  medicine  is  tardily  reviving,  were 
combineil  with  fasting  and  prayer. 

Inheriting  thus  a  large  mass  of  theocratic  experience,  Hippocrates 
brought  to  bear  ujKtn  it  the  new  positive  spirit  which,  for  more  than  a 
century,  had  been  permeating  through  the  Grecian  world — the  spirit  of 
unprejudiced  observation  and  of  careful  search  for  law  and  orderly 
succession,  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  disease.  His  denial  of  the 
doctrine  that  any  one  disease  was  of  specially  divine  origin  is  significant. 
None,  he  said,  was  more  or  less  divine  than  another.  All  were  divine  ; 
all  were  subject  to  their  own  law  of  px)wth. 

Before  appreciating  what  he  did,  let  us  see  clearly  what  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do.  Modem  medicine^  though  not  a  science,  since 
it  deals  with  individuals,  yet  tends  steadily  to  become  a  scientific  art^ 
founded  on  the  science  of  Biology,  which  is  itself  dependent  on  the 
sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  But  for  a  physician  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  a  rational  explanation  of  such  facts  as  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  motions  of  limbs,  respiration,  digestion,  and  animal  heat  was 
impossible.  The  dependence  of  living  oi^nisms  on  outside  forces  he 
could  not  deny.  But  he  knew  not  what  these  forces  were,  nor  how  they 
worked.  Vague  notions  of  planetary  influence,  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
dryness  and  moisture,  supplied  the  void.  Direct  observation  of  the 
fSficts  of  disease  was,  of  course,  open  to  him  as  to  physicians  of  our  own 
time.  But  to  observe  without  a  theory,  avowed  or  implicit,  to  connect 
the  observations,  is  all  but  impossible  ;  and  yet,  if  the  accepted  thtn^rj* 
be  false,  the  observation  will  be  warped.     From  this  vicious  circle  it  is 
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the  glory  of  Hippocrates  to  have  escaped,  so  far  as  escape  was  possible. 
He  earned  out  a  lonp  series  of  fine  and  accurate  observations  untinged, 
or  nearly  so,  by  false  theory,  guided  implicitly  by  two  profoundly 
positive  conceptions,  the  Synergy,  or  co-operation,  of  the  functions,  and 
the  action  of  the  environment  on  the  organism. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  his  method  was  that  all  his  observations 
tended  to  Prognosis  ;  that  is,  to  a  foreciust  of  the  course  which  the 
disease,  left  to  it^^clf,  would  follow.  His  treatise  on  Prognostic  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  of  his  Aphorisms)  forms  a  practical  com- 
mentary on  Comte's  motto,  "/J?rtfoiV,2?r)wr^>rc'voir,  afin  depmrvoir"  ("  See 
that  you  may  foresee,  and  so  provide  ")•  This  work  is  based  on  previous 
recorfls  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Cos,  which  are  still  extant,  and  thus 
enable  us  t/)  judge  of  what  is  due  individually  to  Hippocrates.  "He 
will  manage  the  cure  best,"  he  says,  "who  foresees  what  is  to  happen 
from  the  present  condition  of  the  patient."  "  To  such  a  physician,"  he 
continues,  "  men  will  be  willing  to  intrust  themselves."  And  this  was 
fundamental ;  for,  as  the  first  of  his  Aphorisms  has  it<,  "  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  physician  to  do  what  is  right  himself ;  he  nmst  make  the  ])atient, 
the  nurse,  and  all  surrounding  circumstances  co-operate  with  him." 

This  is  not  the  place  for  medical  details.  But  his  vivid  picture  of 
the  signs  of  approaching  death  in  acute  disease  is  known  to  many 
through  a  i>a8sage  of  Lucretius.  The  sharp  nose,  the  hollow  eye,  the 
collapsed  temples  ;  the  ears  cold,  contracted,  with  everted  lobe  ;  the  skin 
of  the  forehead  rough,  distended,  parched ;  the  colour  of  the  face  green, 
black,  livid,  or  leaden,  are  described  with  unsurpjissable  accui*acy.  And 
yet,  here  as  always,  he  is  aireful  to  add  that,  for  a  sound  judgment,  not 
these  signs  alone  but  the  whole  series  of  antecedent  facts,  such  as 
previous  starvation  or  the  reverse,  nmst  be  taken  into  account.  His 
whole  work  is  a  protest  agjiinst  specialism.  He  placed  Prognosis  above 
Diagnosis,  as  practised  at  the  neighbouring  Asclepion  of  Cnidos.  To  us 
the  nomenclature  of  disease,  the  detection  of  tne  particular  organ  or 
tissue  involved,  is  far  more  important,  and  far  more  practicable,  than  in 
the  time  of  Hippocrates.  But,  even  so,  it  remains  of  greater  consequence 
to  keep  in  mind  the  essential  unity  of  disease,  to  measure  its  intensity, 
to  take  into  account  personal  constitution  and  surrounding  circumstances. 
And  this  is  what  Hippocrates  taught  physicians  to  do. 

On  the  physical  environment  Hipi>ocrates  has  left  us  a  nnisterpiece — 
his  Tre/iiiM  tm  Air,  W^atvry  and  Places.  It  is  a  comprehensive  study  of 
climate  in  the  largest  sense,  containing  a  mass  of  wise  and  fine  observa- 
tions on  air  and  prevalent  winds  ;  on  sunlight,  wat^r,  soil ;  on  seasonal 
changes  and  prevalent  vegetation  ;  and,  finally,  on  the  constitutional 
tendencies  of  various  populations  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which,  when  once 
formed  by  those  influences,  w^ere  perj">etuated  by  heredity. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  l>e  said  that  Hippocrates,  by  his  largo 
conception  of  the  facts  of  disease,  not  merely  founded  the  art  of  Medi- 
cine, now  and  henceforth  set  free  from  theocratic  fetters,  and  destined 
to  play  so  important  a  part  in  Western  civilisation,  but  also  prepared 
the  way  for  the  scientific  study  of  Life,  soon  to  be  founded  by  Aristotle, 
and  continued  by  the  great  school  of  Alexandria.  Implicitly,  but 
strongly,  he  grasped  the  two  essential  features  of  biological  science,  the 
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correlation  of  functions,  and  the  adjustment  of  organism  to  environ- 
ment 

It  remains  to  not«  those  of  his  works  which  the  best  critics  Afixee  to 
be  genuine.  These  are,  the  Aphorisitis  (with  few  exceptions) ;  the 
Profpwitics  ;  the  first  and  third  books  of  the  EpUhmics  (a  clinical 
account  of  cases  of  disease  occurring  in  Thasos,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
TaillDg  character  of  the  season) ;  Rc{iimt',n,  in  Acute  Disiea*e  ;  the  treatise 
on  Air^  Water,  and  PlaceA  ;  and  a  work  on  Injuries  of  the  Head.  Finally, 
the  oath  to  be  tendered  to  all  members  of  medicsil  guilds  is  believed  by 
most,  though  not  by  all,  to  be  of  his  framing.  It  is  certainly  of  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  it  embodies  ethical  traditions  of  Theocracy  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  candidate  for  admission  swore  by  Apollo  the 
Physician,  and  Asklepios,  to  show  filial  resi)ect  to  his  teacher  ;  to  share 
his  knowledge  freely  with  his  brothers  of  the  guild  ;  within  the  house  of 
the  patient  to  behave  with  stainless  honour,  and  never  to  divulge  a 
secret.  [J.  H.  B] 

Mention  of  Hippocrates  is  made,  Pos.  Pol.  i.  459,  465,  586,  and  ii.  364.  The 
Aphitrisma,  and  the  Treatise,  on  Air^  Watcr^  and  Places^  are  in  the 
Positivist  Library'.  The  classic  editions  of  Hippocrates  are,  in  France, 
that  of  Littre ;  in  £uglish,  that  of  Adams,  published  in  1849  for  the 
Sydenham  Society. 


EUOLID  (Enckides),  abt.  300  ac. 

That  Euclid  taught  mathematics  in  the  school  of  Alexandria  under 
the  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  life. 
Pappus  speaks  emphatically  of  his  friendliness  to  other  students  of 
mathematics,  contrasting  him  in  this  respect,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with 
Apollonius.  Euclid  wrote  on  several  matliematical  subjects,  notably  on 
the  Da^a  for  determining  the  possibility  of  a  problem,  and  on  Conic 
Sections ;  but  his  work  on  elementary  mathematics,  which  has  had  the 
singular  fortune,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  identify  a  writer  with  the 
science  of  which  he  treats,  can  alone  be  here  considered. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  work  consists  of  four  divisions.  The  first, 
which  includes  the  first  six  book.s,  treats  of  such  plane  figures  as  can  be 
described  with  rule  and  compass  ;  dealing,  first  with  equal  magnitudes, 
subsequently  with  magnitudes  that  are  untMjual  but  similar.  The  seconcl 
book,  establishing  equations,  and  the  5th  and  Gth  dealing  with  pro- 
portions, may  be  regarded  sis  containing  the  essential  ju'inciples  of 
Algebra.  The  second  part,  includinjx  the  7tli,  8th,  an«l  9th  lM)oks,  is 
a  treatise  on  arithmetic.  The  third  jwirt,  corresponding  to  the  10th 
book,  discusses  incommensurable  magnitudes.  The  fourth  division, 
including  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  l>ooks,  discusses  the  geometry  of 
solids.  The  books  called  15th  and  16th  are  by  a  lat<ir  writer,  probably 
Hypsicles. 

Euclid  was  a  compiler  and  arranger,  not  a  discoverer.  Thales  had 
discovered  the  constancy  in  the  angles  of  all  triangles,  and  the  propor- 
tionality of  sides  where  the  triangles  were  simibir.  The  school  of 
Pythagonus  studied  the  regular  solids,  and  the  relation  of  their  bounding 
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lines  and  surfaces.  This  led  them  to  investigate  proportion,  and 
especially  the  famous  problem  of  the  Golden  Section  (Euc.  Eh.  ii.  11) 
leading  to  the  discussion  of  incommensurable  magnitudes,  and  of  the 
duplication  of  the  cube  ;  this  last  involving  the  insertion  of  two  mean  pro- 
portionals, a  problem  which  Euclid's  Eleimmts  do  not  enable  us  to  solve. 
In  these  researches  they  evolved  the  analytical  method,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Plato.  Archytas,  the  last  of  the  Pythagoreann,  was  the 
tutor  of  Eudoxus,  who  is  expressly  stated  by  Archimedes  to  be  the 
discoverer  of  certain  propositions  on  the  similarity  of  solids  (Euc.  Ek, 
xiL  7  and  10),  which  imply  possession  of  the  Method  of  Exhaustions 
(Euc.  Ele.  X.  1).  Euclid  is  six>ken  of  by  Proclus  as  the  arranger  of 
many  works  of  Eudoxus  and  the  completer  of  many  of  Thea?tetus. 
These  latter  were  on  incommensurables,  discussed  by  Euclid  in  his  lOtli 
book — the  one  therefore  in  which  he  has  the  strongest  claims  to 
originality. 

Though  the  claims  of  Euclid  as  a  discoverer  are  thus  reduced  to  narrow 
limits,  his  function  as  a  systematic  arranger  of  mathematical  truths  was 
one  of  great  importance.  Doubtless  exaggerated  value,  especially  in 
this  country,  has  been  attributed  to  it.  The  degeneracy  of  philosophic 
speculations  in  his  time  led  to  circuitous  demonstrations  of  much  that 
might  have  been  more  shortly  stated ;  and  most  mathematicians  are 
a^eed  that  his  arrangement  admits  of  improvement  But  as  an 
historical  monument  of  the  claims  established  by  geometry  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  to  be  an  instrument  of  education,  the  EUments  of  Euclid 
will  remain  for  ever  memorable.  [J.  H,  B.] 

Conite  :  Pos.  Pol.  vol.  iii.  p.  2d6.    Allman  :  Oeumeiry  frvm  Thahstn  Euclid ^ 
pp.  201-5. 


ABISTJEXJS  i^ArUtaios),  4t]i  Oentury  ao. 

Of  the  life  of  AaisTiKUS  no  details  have  been  preserved.  But,  from 
the  notices  of  his  work  contained  in  Pappus,  we  find  that  he  is  one  of 
the  predecessors,  and  probably  a  senior  contemporary,  of  Euclid.  He 
wrote  on  the  five  regular  Solids,  and  also  on  Conic  Seciioiu  ;  the  latter 
work  being  highly  appreciated  by  Euclid.  His  work  on  the  first  of  these 
subjects  contained  the  theorem  that  when  a  dodecahedron  and  icosa- 
hedron  were  enclosed  in  the  same  sphere,  the  same  circle  circumscribes 
the  pentagon  of  the  former  and  the  triangle  of  the  latter.  Tliis  we 
learn  from  Hj-psicles,  who  supplies  the  chain  of  proofs  ;  from  wliich  we 
find  that  the  principal  propositions  of  the  13th  book  of  Euclid  were 
known  to  Aristaius  :  and  indeed  that  this  book  was  compiled  in  great 
part  from  his  work.  Arista'us  is  specially  mentionea  by  Pappus 
amongst  those  who  prosecuted  the  analytic  method,  by  the  aid  of  w^ich 
these  discoveries  were  made ;  the  method  first  ciUtivated  by  the 
Pythagoreans  in  their  studies  on  the  measurement  of  solids,  and  especially 
on  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  [j.  B.  B.] 

Allman ;  u.8. 194-205. 
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THEODOSIUS  of  Bithynia,  100-50  B.C. 

Of  THEODOSIUS  himself  nothing  is  known.  One  Theodosius  of 
Bith^ia  is  cited  as  a  mathematician  by  Vitruvius  as  the  inventor  of 
a  universal  sun-diaL  A  Theodosius  of  Tripolis  is  cited  by  Pappus  and 
others,  and  wjis  said  to  be  later  than  the  reign  of  Trajan,  in  the  second 
century  a.d.  Some  authorities  have  attributed  the  extant  works  to  the 
latter.  But  perhaps  the  Theodosius  of  Bithynia  was  subsequently  settled 
at  Tripolis,  and  is  the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  Pappus.  He  has  left 
three  works — on  Splierical  Geovietryj  on  Habitations  (a  work  on  astro- 
nomical geography),  and  on  Days  and  Nights. 

In  the  first  arc  sUited  and  proved  several  important  propositions,  as 
that  the  section  of  a  sphere  by  a  plane  is  a  circle  ;  that  the  plane  toudies 
the  sphere  in  one  point  only,  the  line  from  which  to  the  centre  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  ;  that  every  circle  passing  through  the  centre  is 
a  great  circle ;  that  secondary  circles  parallel  to  a  great  circle,  and  at 
equal  distance,  are  equal  to  each  other ;  that  great  circles  mutually 
bisect ;  that  the  distance  of  the  pole  of  a  great  circle  to  any  point  of  its 
circumference  is  the  side  of  the  inscribed  S([uare. 

The  treatise  on  Habitations  describes  the  different  aspects  of  the 
heavens  visible  at  ditlerent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  according  to  their 
latitude  und  longitude. 

The  third  treatise,  on  Days  atid  Nights,  is  an  attempt  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise variations  of  the  day  and  night  throughout  the  sun's  annual  path 
through  the  heavens,  and  to  determine  the  period  within  which  tnese 
variations  will  recur  in  the  siime  way  ;  in  other  words,  to  fix  the  precise 
relations  of  the  day  and  the  year.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Delambre :  Astron,  Aitcienjief  vol.  i.  ch.  18. 


HEBON  of  Alexandria,  100  B.c. 

Herux  was  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  with  whom  his  name  is  constantly 
associated.  By  some  authorities  the  date  of  Heron  and  of  Ctesibius  is 
referred  to  the  century  preceding  ;  and  there  is  a  very  much  later  Heron 
of  Alexandria,  who  also  wrote  on  geodesy.  Heron  is  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  works  bearing  on  the  application  of  geometry  to  the  arts 
of  life,  and  esi)ecially  on  practical  mensuration.  Geometry  had  origi- 
nated, so  Herodotus  tells  us,  in  the  difficulties  created  by  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile,  when  boundaries  bid  to  be  resettled.  Modern  research  has 
gained  from  Egyptian  records  a  mathematical  treatise  written  by  Ahmes, 
between  the  sevent<;enth  and  twentieth  centuries  B.c.  We  find  in  it 
many  practical  rules  of  mensuration  ;  but  these  are  never  demonstrated, 
and  are  not  always  accurate.  For  instance,  the  area  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  is  taken  as  lialf  the  rectangle  fonncd  by  the  base  and  one  of  the 
sides,  which  is  only  tnie  when  the  angle  at  the  vertex  is  right.  Egyp- 
tian geometry  was  strictly  limited  to  the  utilitarian  purpose  of  measuring 
boundaries,  and  of  seeing  that  the  direction  of  temple  walk  and  the  sides 
of  pyramids  were  true  to  the  pole  and  to  the  ix)ints  of  the  compaap. 
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In  Heron's  hands  scientific  geonietnr,  which  had  arisen  long  ago  from 
the  practical  work  of  life,  now  reverted  to  its  source.  He  gave  the  first 
example  of  the  systematic  application  of  science  to  industry.  In  deter- 
mining the  angles  necessary  for  the  detennination  of  the  areii  of  a  field, 
he  used  an  instrument  called  the  dioptra,  the  germ  of  the  modem  theodo- 
lite, consisting  of  a  nder  pivoting  on  a  horizontal  circle,  and  furnishwi 
with  sights.  The  horizontal  was  kept  true  by  a  water-level,  the  vertical 
support  by  a  plummet ;  indeed  the  instrument  wanted  little  but  the 
telescope  and  the  vernier  to  render  it  equal  to  modem  appliances.  It 
was  thus  possible,  with  the  scientific  Liws  which  had  now  become 
familiar,  to  set  out  a  line  between  two  points  neither  of  which  could 
be  viewed  from  the  other,  and  fix  the  distance  from  the  observer  of  an 
inaccessible  point,  or  l^etween  any  two  such  points ;  and,  generally,  to 
survey  a  tract  of  country,  or  to  restore  a  boundary  of  which  the  plan 
existed  and  one  or  two  points  were  known. 

Heron  wrote  other  works  on  the  raising  of  weights,  on  projection  of 
missiles,  on  the  use  of  compressed  air  or  steam  as  motive  agents.  No 
immediate  result  followed  from  these  ;  but  they  illustrate  the  tendency 
of  his  time  to  bring  science  into  contact  with  industry.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Po8.  Pol.  ill  264.    Cantor :  Oesdiichte  der  Math.  pp.  56  and  318-343. 


0TESIBIXT8,  120  B.C. 

Ctesibius  of  Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  various  writers  us  the 
teacher  of  Heron.  Pliny  speaks  of  him  as  the  inventor  of  pum|>s  for 
raising  water,  and  as  the  author  of  studies  on  the  expansive  force  of  air 
and  steam.  Vitruvius  gives  a  description  of  some  of  his  invcntionv^. 
The  pump  was  almost  identical  with  the  forcing-pump  in  modern  use. 
Water  was  drawn  through  an  en  trance- valve  into  an  exhausted  cylinder, 
and  expelled  from  it  through  an  exit- valve  by  the  descent  of  a  piston. 
Vitnivius  describes  also  a  very  complicateil  water-clock  invented  by 
Ctesibius.  The  measurement  of  time  was  very  imperfectly  eflected  by 
the  ancients,  and  was  a  great  difiiculty  in  their  iistronomical  researches. 
Time,  as  we  know  from  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  was  rudely 
measured  by  the  escjipe  of  water  through  a  small  opening  in  a  vessel, 
like  that  of  sjmd  through  an  hour-glass.  Obviously  the  escajM?  was  more 
rapid  at  the  beginning  when  the  pressure  was  strongest  Tlie  water- 
clock  of  Ctesibius  nmst  have  avoided  these  defects  if,  as  Vitruvius 
asserts,  it  showed  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  sign  of  the  sun.  Presum- 
ably the  vessel  of  water  was  kept  constantly  full,  so  as  to  ensure  equal 
quantities  being  discharged  in  e([ual  times. 

Ctesibius  is  mentioned  in  tliis  calendar,  in  conjunction  with  Heron, 
as  an  example  of  the  tendency,  in  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  to  apply 
science  to  industry.  *  [J.  H.  B.J 

Pos.  Pol.  iii.  264. 
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PAPPUS,  abt  380  iuD. 

Pappus  was  a  contemporary  of  Theon  of  Alexandria^  and  taught 
mathematics  in  that  city  during  the  reimi  of  Theodosius  i.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Great  Ny/ttoxwr  [AlirKigest]  of  Ptolemy,  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  He  is  known  to  us  by  the  work  entitled  Synagogt 
or  Assenihlagc  ;  a  collection  in  eight  books  of  mathematical  papers 
having  no  very  distinct  connection,  and  consisting  of  commentaries  on 
the  geometrical  work  of  the  previous  six  centuries,  enriched  by  very 
fruitful  additions  of  his  own.  For  the  history  of  ancient  mathematics 
this  work,  of  which  the  last  six  books  and  part  of  the  second  have  been 
preserved,  is  invaluable.  Already  in  the  third  century  ac.  the  filiation 
of  discovery,  so  evident  in  this  science,  had  been  traced  by  Eudemus,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  parts  of  whose  work  have  been  preserve*!  by  Proclus. 
Pappus  supplies  many  details  of  ApoUonius  and  of  later  writers  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  us.  Si)ecial  studies  on  isolated 
problems  occupy  the  greater  part  of  his  attention.  Various  modes  of 
inserting  two  mean  geometrical  ])roportionals  are  discussed  ;  new  methods 
of  inscribing  the  five  regular  solids  in  a  sphere  are  put  forward  (book  iiL). 
There  are  special  stucOes  on  various  curves ;  as  the  spirals  of  Archi- 
medes, the  quadratrix  of  Dinostratiui,  and  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  work  of  Zenodorus  on  isoperimetry  ;  and 
new  problems  on  this  subject  are  solved  (book  v.).  In  the  6th  book  the 
eiirlier  astronomers  are  spoken  of. 

The  7th  book  is  the  most  important,  historically  speaking.  We 
find  here  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  geometrical  analysis  of 
antiquity ;  the  starting-point  of  the  mathematical  revolution  instituted 
by  Descartes.  Pappus  speaks  of  Euclid,  Anstoius,  and  ApoUonius 
as  the  chief  cultivators  of  this  department,  and  as  having  turned  their 
attention  to  what  were  called  solid  loci,  t.«.  to  problems  which  could  only 
be  solved  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  conic  sections.  One  of  these  problems 
was  of  this  kind :  Let  three,  four,  or  more  lines  be  given  in  position ; 
required  the  locus  of  the  point  from  which  the  same  number  of  lines 
may  be  drawn  to  meet  them  one  to  each,  at  given  angles,  such  that, 
in  the  case  of  three  lines,  the  rectangle  of  the  two  first  lines  may  have  a 
fixed  relation  to  the  scjuare  of  the  third ;  or,  in  the  case  of  four  lines, 
that  the  rectangle  of  the  first  and  second  may  have  a  fixed  relation  to 
the  rectangle  of  the  third  and  foiu-th,  and  so  on.  Pappus  wa.s  aware 
that  in  the  case  of  three,  or  of  four,  lines  the  locus  of  the  point  was  a 
conic  section.  But  wliat  the  locus  was  when  the  lines  were  more 
numerous  he  declared  himself  unable  to  determine.  This  was  tlie  pro- 
blem that  Descartes  undertook  to  solve.  His  success,  and  the  momentous 
cnnsei^uences  that  followed  from  it,  depended  not  merely  on  the  use  of 
algebraic  notation  in  geometrical  problems,  but  on  the  broad  conception 
of  equation  and  curve  as  two  correlated  aspects  of  the  same  problem, 
and  on  the  entire  geneinilitv  of  the  methods  used  in  attacking  simul- 
taneously problems  which  till  then  had  been  handled  separately.  "  The 
spirit  of  the  geometry  of  antiquity,"  Comte  remarks  in  his  treatise  of 
Analytical  Ocoiiutry  (p.  7),  "  was  essentially  synthetic :  that  is  to  say, 
the  various  conditions  of  each  problem  were  studied  for  the  most  part  in 
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their  entirety.  It  is  true  that  what  was  called  geometrical  analysis  had 
been  uised  in  an  accessory  way ;  and  this  niay  be  regarded  as  a  first 
approach  to  the  modern  system  ;  although  the  absence  of  algebraic  con- 
ceptions, by  which  alone  the  separation  of  the  various  conditions  of  the 
problem  could  be  fixed  and  pursued  to  its  final  consequences,  deprived 
this  procedure  of  its  main  value  ;  so  that  by  the  geometers  of  Greece  it 
was  more  preached  than  practised.  The  spirit  of  modem  mathematics 
since  Descartes  is  to  isolate  the  various  conditions  of  a  problem,  and 
thus  arrive  at  a  perfectly  general  solution  for  each.  It  is  thus,  in  the 
strictest  meaning  of  the  word.  Analysis."  [J.  H.  B.] 

DescarteH  :  Ucomitrie.  Livre  prtniiier.    Cantor  :  (JeschiscJUe  der  Math.  pp. 
371-388. 


DIOPHANTUS,  3rd  or  4t]i  Century  AD. 

Not  merely  is  nothing  known  of  the  life  of  Diophantus,  except  that 
he  lived  in  Alexandria, T)ut  his  very  century  is  doubtful.  Theon,  the 
father  of  Hypatia,  mentioned  him,  and  Hypatia  herself  is  said  to  have 
written  a  conunentary  on  his  work.  It  appears  not  improbable  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pappus,  and  that  ne  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  third  century.    Others  place  him  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  works  known  to  have  been  written  by  him  are  the  ArithmeticSy 
in  thirteen  books ;  a  work  on  Porunis,  and  another  on  Polygonal 
Numberfs.  Of  the  thirteen  books  on  ArUhmeticSy  six  only  have  come 
down  to  us,  unless  indeed^  which  is  not  improbable,  the  other  works 
formed  part  of  this  treatise.  The  Porisms  are  not  extant ;  of  the 
Polygonal  Numbers  we  have  a  fragment.  The  missing  portions  of  the 
Arithmetics  are  probably  those  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the 
remaining  books.  The  works  of  Diophantus  were  much  studied  in  the 
Arabian  schools  ;  they  were  translated  by  Abul  Wafa  in  the  10th 
century,  and  were  probably  known  to  the  greatest  of  Arabian  algebraists, 
Mohammed  Ebn  Musa^  in  the  previous  century.  How  far  their  influ- 
ence extended  to  India  is  matter  for  conjecture.  In  Western  Europe 
Diophantus  was  not  known  till  the  15th  century,  and  was  not  seriously 
studied  till  the  sixteenth. 

The  Arithmetics  of  Diophantus  difier  from  anv  other  mathematical 
work  of  the  Greeks,  in  presenting  to  us  Algebra  dissociated  from 
Geometry,  and  applied  to  the  abstract  study  of  Number.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  a  text-book  on  algebra  as  a  collection  of  algebraic 
problems,  arranged  to  some  extent,  though  not  entirely,  in  the  order  of 
complexity.  The  first  book  premises  a  few  definitions  and  explanations 
of  notation,  and  thus  presents  a  series  of  problems  leading  to  deter- 
minate equations  of  the  first  degree.  The  method  for  handling  these  is 
given ;  the  solution  of  (quadratic  ec^uations  is  promised,  and  wiis  pro- 
Da]>ly  given  in  one  of  the  missing  books ;  it  is  presupposed  in  the 
problems  that  follow.  The  greater  i)art  of  the  work  as  we  now  have  it 
IS  occupied  with  indeterminate  analysis  of  the  second  degree.  Only  one 
unknown  quantity  is  used  ;  to  make  a  given  function  of  this  unknown 
quantity  "  eijual  to  a  square,"  is  the  fonu  in  which  the  problem  is  pre- 
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sented :  corresponding  to  what  in  modern  st^le  woald  take  the  shape 
Aa^+Bx+C—y*.  Extraordinary  dexterity  is  shown  in  handling  the 
problems  proposed.  He  is  seen  to  be  in  possession  of  man^  results  in 
the  theory  of  numbers,  as  that  a  square  number  could  be  divided  into 
two  squares  in  any  number  of  ways  ;  and  generally  of  the  properties  of 
numbers  which  are  the  sum  of  two  squares.  Of  numbers  regarded  as 
the  sum  of  three,  and  even  of  four,  squares  he  had  evidently  made 
some,  though  doubtless  an  imperfect,  study. 

Diophantus  uses  an  elaborate  system  of  notation,  including  certain 
symbols  of  operation.  The  unknown  quantity  was  expressed  by  the 
word  dpiBfios,  Number,  and  by  a  sign  commonly  called  Sigma,  but  per- 
haps an  abridgment  of  the  first  two  letters  ap.  The  second  power  of  x 
is  written  d"  for  Bvvafus ;  the  third  jc^  for  xv^or,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  are  5dv,  fix',  and  kk^  respectively,  answering  to  the  words  Bvyafio- 
dvva/ur,  dvvu/xoKvjSof,  KvpoKv^os.  Absolute  numbers  are  indicated  by 
the  prefix  p9,  for  iiovahts  or  units.  Fractions  are  noted  by  placing  the 
denominator  above  the  line  to  the  right  of  the  numerator.  There  is  a 
symbol  for  subtraction,  and  also  for  equality,  taken  from  the  initial 
letters  of  the  corresponding  Greek  words.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Heath  :  DiophanUts  of  Alexandria^  Cambridge,  1885.     Po8.  Pd,  iii.  277. 


APOLLONIUS,  250-aOO  B.O. 

Apollonius  of  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Archimedes,  and  probably 
survived  him  about  ten  years.  Of  the  details  of  his  life  little  is  known. 
He  studied  mathematics  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Pergamum.  His  great  work  on  V<niic 
Sectio7i8  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Eudemus  of  that  city.  This  work  is  in 
eight  books,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Descartes,  the  first  four  only  were 
known  to  be  extant.  Shortly  afterwards  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
books  were  discovered  in  their  Arabic  translation — an  import^mt  discovery, 
since  they  reveal  mathematical  i)owers  which  the  students  of  the  first 
four  had  hardly  suspected.  Apollonius  wrote  many  other  works  on  mathe- 
matical subjects,  of  which  little  more  than  the  title  hiis  come  down  to  us. 
In  one  of  these  he  endeavours,  as  Archimedes  hiul  done,  to  enlarge  and 
improve  the  Greek  system  of  numeration.  A  fragment  of  another  work, 
on  irrational  ijuantities,  has  been  recently  discovered  in  Arabic  and 
edited  :  and  it  is  possible  that  others  may  yet  be  restored  from  a  simibir 
source.  By  contemponiries  and  successors  he  was  spoken  of  as  the 
Great  Mathematician. 

The  curves  produced  by  a  plane  that  cuts  a  cone  had  been  examined 
by  several  previous  geometers.  Albuan  (pp.  153-163)  has  shown  that 
they  were  first  observed  by  Mena.'chmus,  a  pupil  of  Eudoxus,  who  made 
use  of  both  the  parabola  and  the  hyperbola  in  solving  the  famous 
problem  of  inserting  between  two  given  lines  two  mean  proportionals — 
m  other  words,  the  problem  of  duplicating  the  cube.    Euclid,  the  elder 
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Ariatfeus,  and  Archimedes  devoted  much  attention  to  these  curves  ;  the 
quadrature  of  the  parabola  being  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  Archimedes. 

Apollonius  was  accused  by  some  of  founding  his  reputation  on  un- 
acknowledged debts  to  these  great  predecessors.  That  he  had  studied 
their  works  is  obvious :  not  less  so  is  it  that  he  made  the  subject  his 
own  by  exhaustive  handling,  and  by  original  development  of  it.  The 
names  which  the  Conic  Sections  now  bear  are  in  all  probability  due  to 
him.  Before  his  time  each  of  the  three  curves  was  regarded  as  resulting 
from  a  plane  cutting  the  side  of  the  cone  at  right  angles  ;  and  only  right 
cones,  i.e.  those  in  which  the  axis  was  perpendicular  to  the  basis,  were 
considered.  If  the  cone  were  such  that  the  angle  at  the  vertex  was  a 
r^ht  angle,  the  section  thus  made  was  a  parabola  :  if  the  vertical  angle 
were  acute,  the  section  was  an  ellipse ;  if  obtuse,  an  hyi)erbola. 
Apollonius  showed  that  all  these  curves  could  be  produced  in  every 
cone,  whether  right  or  oblique,  by  varying  the  inclination  of  the  cutting 

Slane.  His  generalised  treatment  of  those  three  curves,  apparently  so 
iverse,  was  in  itself  a  considerable  step.  The  inevitable  tendency  of 
Greek,  as  contrasted  with  modem,  geometry,  was  to  specialise  the  study 
of  each  curve.  In  the  work  of  Apollonius  we  have  to  recognise  the  first, 
though  but  a  slight,  advance  towards  the  great  conception  of  Desciirte^, 
who  applied  general  methods  to  the  treatment  of  all  curves  whatsoever. 
The  names  given  by  Apollonius  to  these  curves  illustrate  this  general 
treatment.  "The  rectangle  applied  to  a  certain  straight  line  in  the 
section  of  the  acute-angled  cone  is  deficient  (eXXciVci)  by  a  square  :  in 
the  section  of  the  obtuse-angled  cone  it  is  excessive  (vntpfidW€i)  by  a 
square :  finally,  in  the  section  of  the  right-angled  cone,  the  rectangle 
applied  (napaj^aXkofittfotf)  is  neither  deficient  nor  excessive."  (Pappus, 
quoted  by  Allman,  p.  196.) 

"The  fifth  book,"  says  Cantor  in  his  recent  Hidory  of  Ancient  and 
Mediosval  McUhematic^^  "  far  surpasses  the  preceding.  Apollonius  rises 
far  above  his  time  by  his  series  of  propositions  on  the  longest)  and 
shortest  lines  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  to  the  circumference 
of  a  conic  section.  He  begins  ])y  remarking  that  previous  mathe- 
maticians had  treated  of  the  theory  of  shortest  lines.  But  their  mode  of 
handling  it  must  have  differed  substantially  from  his ;  their  pur|)ose 
being  limited  to  the  determination  of  the  limits  {diorismus)  within  wnicli 
a  given  problem  was  possible.  Apollonius  generalised  the  i)roblem  of 
maxima  and  minima  :  regarding  it,  as  he  expressly  sjiys,  as  one  of  those 
things  worthy  to  be  considered  on  the  ground  of  their  intrinsic 
importimce.  The  way  in  which  he  distinguishes  special  cases  in  this 
department,  and,  by  grouping  them  together,  fixes  the  range  of  possiljlc 
cases — the  marvellous,  indeed  almost  unnatural,  complexity  of  his 
demonstrations,  excite  and  deserve  our  wonder.  In  detenuining  these 
longest  and  shortest  lines,  Apollonius  first  treats  the  cases  in  which  the 
given  point  is  situated  on  the  axis  of  the  curve.  Then  follow  a  series  of 
propositions  relating  to  the  modem  conception  of  sub-nonnals.  The 
constancy  of  this  line  in  the  parabola  is  shown.  Later  on,  the  proof  is 
reached  that  the  greatest  and  least  lines  previously  spoken  of  are  normals 
to  the  ciure ;  thus  the  problem  arises,  to  draw  normals  to  a  conic  section 
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from  any  point  in  its  plane.  He  now  discovers  that  the  number  of  such 
normals  depends  partly  on  the  curve,  partly  on  the  position  of  the  point 
chosen  :  further,  that  there  are  certain  points  from  which  only  one  can 
be  drawn.  These  points  correspond  to  the  centres  of  the  osculating 
circles,  their  series  forming  the  curve  known  as  the  Evolute.  Of  the 
points  in  question  Apollonius  was  clearly  aware,  and  probably  had  some 
conception  of  the  curve  resulting  from  them."  [J.  H.  B.] 

Cantor  :  Oesch.  der  Math,  pp.  294-5.    Pos.  Pol.  vol.  iii.  pp.  266-270. 


EUDOXUS,  b.  407,  d.  354  B.C. 

EuDOXUS  studied  geometry  under  Archytas  the  Pythagorean  (see 
imder  §  "  Ancient  Philosophy  ").  When  a  young  man  he  visited  Athens, 
and  remained  there  two  months  with  the  view  of  hearing  the  lectures  of 
Plato  and  others  :  but  he  entered  into  no  intimate  relations  with  Plato. 
Then  he  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  here  composed  his  Octaeteris,  a  work  on 
the  correspondence  of  solar  and  lunar  revolutions.  Ultimately  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  Cyzicus,  where  he  founded  a  school  of  geometry  and 
astronomy.  At  the  height  of  his  reputation  he  i)aid  a  second  visit  to 
Athens,  accompanied  by  many  of  his  pupils.  Here  he  probably  may 
have  seen  Aristotle,  who,  in  the  Ethics  (x.  2),  speaks  in  high  tenus  of  his 
morale  chanict<jr.  Thence  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  Cnidus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  wjis  received  with  every  sign  of  respect.  The 
tower  from  which  he  made  astronomical  observations  was  pointed  out  to 
travellers  for  many  generations  afterward**. 

The  titles  of  two  of  his  astronomical  works,  the  Mirror  and  the 
Phenowena^  have  Iwen  preserved.  Their  substance  has  been  preserved, 
though  not  perhaps  with  great  accuracy,  in  the  poem  of  Aratus,  a  com- 
mentary on  whicli  is  the  first  work  of  Hipparchus.  In  this  work 
Eudoxus  endeavoured  to  fniuie  a  map  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  times  of 
their  rising  and  setting,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  precise  relation  of 
the  sun's  piith  in  the  heavens  to  the  eouator.  To  represent  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  sun  and  the  planets,  he  devised  a  complicated  system  of 
spheres  moving  simultaneously  with  unequal  velocities.  For  this  he  has 
been  deridetl :  but  the  method,  developed  and  modified  afterwards  by 
Apollonius,  Hipptirchus,  and  Ptolemy,  is  strictly  scientific  in  principle. 

As  a  geometer,  Eudoxus  holds  a  very  imT)ortant  place.  Proclus  tells 
us,  in  speaking  of  Euclid,  that  he  arrangea  much  of  what  Eudoxus  had 
discovered.  Archimedes,  in  one  of  his  letters,  expressly  states  that 
Eudoxus  proved  that  the  pyramid  was  the  third  part  of  the  prism,  and 
the  cone  the  third  part  of  the  cylinder,  of  the  same  base  and  altitude  ; 
and  further,  that  these  theorems  were  discovered  by  a  method  similar 
to  that  which  led  to  his  own  discovery  of  the  quiidrature  of  the  parabola 
— that  is,  by  the  Method  of  Exhaustions  indicated  in  Euclid  (x.  1),  and 
developed  in  the  1 2th  book.  There  is  good  reason  also  to  attribut-e  to 
Eudoxus  the  accurate  doctrine  of  proportions  contained  in  the  5th  defini- 
tion of  the  5th  book,  as  contrasted  with  the  21st  proposition  of  the  7th 
book,  which  only  applies  to  commensurable  magnitudes.      In  dealing 
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with  this  subject  he  developed  the  analytical  method :  proving  that 
every  solution  greater  or  less  than  the  one  considered  issued  in  contni- 
diction. 

The  work  of  Eudoxus  is  mentioned  by  Comte  as  the  point  of  definite 
separation  between  philosophy  and  science.  Indeed,  after  his  time  the 
two  sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  were  usually  pursued  by 
different  thinkers.  [J.  H.  B.] 

]*os.  Pol.  iii.  265.    Allman  :  Greek  Oam.  pp.  128-152. 

ABATXJS,  about  270  B.C. 

Aratus  was  bom  in  Cilicia.  He  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Antigonus  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ;  and  here  he 
composed  his  principal  work,  an  astronomical  poem  paraphrasing  the 
Flienomena  of  Eudoxus. 

In  this  poem  are  described  the  principal  features  of  the  celestial 
sphere  :  the  axis  terminated  by  the  north  and  south  poles  ;  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  the  great  circle  of  the  equator,  and  the  two  circles  of  the 
tropics.  Inclined  to  the  circle  of  the  equator  was  that  of  the  zodiac, 
containing  the  twelve  constellations  through  which  the  sun  pursued  his 
annual  course.  Another  circle  ec^ually  dividing  the  heavens  was  the 
Milky  Way.  The  independent  planetary  motions  are  spoken  of,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  define  thenL  Tlie  Phenomena  of  Aratus  was  care- 
fully studied  by  Virgil,  and  wa^j  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero.  A 
quotation  from  it  occurs  in  the  speech  recortied  to  have  been  <leliverc<l 
by  St.  Paul  at  Athens  {Ads  xvii.  28).  [j.  H.  B.] 

Delambre  :  Astrmi.  Avcientie,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

PYTHEAS,  about  330  to  280  B.C. 

Pytheas  was  a  native  of  Massilia  (Marseille).  He  left  an  important 
work  descriptive  of  his  own  travels  in  Western  Europe,  of  which,  however, 
we  know  little  but  wliat  is  contained  in  the  systematic  work  of  Strabo. 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Polybius  and  Pliny. 

He  greatly  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  his  time  as  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, tracing  with  considerable  accuracy  the  west  coast-line  of  Spain, 
and  Gaul  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  by  him  the  Tanais,  but 
which  probably  was  the  Elbe.  From  his  descriptions  of  amber,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  he  entered  the  Baltic ;  but  as  amber  was  found  in 
large  quantities  through  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  coast, 
the  proof  that  the  Baltic  was  known  is  insufficient.  Oi  Britain  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  explorers.  He  exaggerated  its  size,  giving  it^  coast- 
line as  40,000  stadia  (4000  miles)  :  but  he  had  a  more  acciurate  view  of 
its  extension  from  south  to  north  than  Strabo,  who  placed  it  lengthwise 
along  the  English  coast,  and  imagined  Ireland  to  be  north  of  it  rather 
than,  as  stated  by  Pytheas,  to  the  west.  Six  days'  voyage  farther  to  the 
north  Pythcjis  places  the  island  of  Thule ;  but  this  he  does  not  assert 
that  he  visited  himself. 

Strabo  criticised  Pytheas  severely  :  but  in  some  inqN)rtant  points  is 
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inferior  to  him  in  accuracy :  as,  for  instance,  in  denying  the  projecting 
outline  of  the  land  of  the  Ostimii  (Brittany),  which  Pytheas  had  indicatecL 
Many  other  points  t^tify  to  Pytheas  having  written  from  personal 
observation.  He  describes  the  gradual  disappearance  of  certain  kinds  of 
grain  as  the  traveller  moves  northwards ;  the  use  of  fermented  liquors 
made  from  com  and  honey  ;  the  thrashing  of  com  in  barns  instead  of 
open  floors,  as  usual  in  drier  and  wanner  climates. 

But  the  place  occupied  by  Pytheas  in  the  week  of  Hipparchus  is  due 
to  his  having  led  the  way  in  the  apj)lication  of  the  new  science  of 
Astronomy  to  the  accurate  determination  of  the  earth's  surface,  which 
we  call  Geography.  By  an  observation  of  the  sun's  altitude  at  Massilia, 
at  noon  of  the  summer  solstice,  he  fixed  the  latitude  of  that  place — i,e, 
its  distance  from  the  equator — at  very  nearly  the  true  amount.  He 
believed  it  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Byzantium,  in  which  he  erred  by 
more  than  two  degrees ;  but  here,  at  least,  was  the  first  step  taken  to 
accurate  geography,  the  institution  of  a  parallel  of  latitude.  He  observed 
the  increasing  difference  between  day  and  night  at  the  solstices  as  the 
traveller  went  northwards ;  and  speaks  of  Thule  as  situate  in  a  region 
where  the  day  in  sununcr,  or  the  ni^ht  in  winter,  was  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Ho  noted  also  the  Atlantic  tides,  and  saw,  though  he  did  not 
accurately  state,  their  dependence  on  the  moon's  phases.  Pytheax,  in 
fine,  opened  the  path  into  the  field  which  Eratosthenes  after  him  culti- 
vated with  such  success.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Buiil)ur>' :  Hisf.  of  Anc.  Geof/raphi/,  vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  pp.  589-600. 

NEAB0HT7S,  second  half  of  Fourth  Oentory  B.c. 

The  famous  admiral  of  Alexander  was  by  birth  a  Cretan,  settled  at 
Amphipolis.  He  wjis  first  a  partisan,  then  friend  and  officer  of  the  king, 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  Indian  campaign.  Nearchus  wiis  chosen 
by  Alexander  to  command  the  fleet  which  he  despatched  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  memorable  voyage,  carried  out 
with  great  energy  and  skill  by  Nearchus,  lasted  from  September  325 
until  Febmary  2,  324  B.C.,  when  he  arrived  at  Susii,  after  traversing  the 
whole  Persian  Gulf  and  ascending  the  Tigris.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander he  attached  himself  to  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the 
last  time  that  we  hear  of  him  is  in  314  b.c. 

Nearchus  himself  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  the  Parapl(yu^y 
which  has  been  lost,  but  the  substance  of  it  is  preserved  in  Arrian's 
Indian  History ,  of  which  the  later  chapters  (18-43)  are  a  fiill  summary 
of  the  original  narrative.  The  courage,  resource,  and  audacity  displayed 
by  this  early  discoverer  are  fully  illustrated  in  Arrian's  narrative.  Mr. 
Grote  justly  describes  the  voyage  as  a  "  memorable  nautical  enterprise 
in  Grecian  antiquity"  (vol  xii.  p.  317).  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  unknomi  seas  of  the  far  East,  and 
amongst  savage  races,  of  which  any  literary  record  was  preserved  ;  and 
its  practical  influence  on  scientific  geography  was  immense.         [P.  H.] 

Arrian  :  Indian  History ^  ch.  xviii.-xxiii.  Buiibur>'  :  Hist,  of  Geoy,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xiii.  pp.  625-541.  Vincent :  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
^wciV7i^*(1807),  i.  68. 
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ABISTABOHUS,  280  B.O. 

Aristarciius  of  Samoa  was  one  of  the  principal  astronomers  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  ^neration  before  Archimedes  and  Apollonius.  One 
of  his  works,  entitled  Magnitudes  and  Distances,  has  come  down  to  us. 
In  this  work  a  most  remarkable  attempt  was  made  to  ciilciilat«  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  in  tenns  of  the  earth's  distance  from 
the  moon.  Aristarchus  observed  that  when  the  moon  was  in  quadrature — 
i.e.  at  the  moment  of  half-moon — the  observer  was  in  the  plane  of  the 
circle  separating  the  illumined  from  the  dark  jiortion  of  the  surface. 
He  goes  on  to  maintain  that,  at  this  moment,  the  angle  made  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  the  earth  was  ST.  As  the  angle 
at  the  moon  of  lines  drawn  from  the  earth  and  the  sun  was  at  this  time 
90**^  it  followed  that  the  remaining  angle  of  the  triangle,  the  angle  at  the 
sun,  was  3"*.  The  lunar  distance  being  taken  as  known,  the  other  sides 
of  liie  triangle  could  now  be  calculated.  There  was  no  trigonometry  in 
those  days,  and  the  solution  of  triangles  was  a  cumbrous  process ;  but 
Aristarchus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sun's  distance  from  the 
earth  was  greater  than  eighteen  lunar  distances  and  less  than  twenty. 

The  method  followed  was  strictly  scientific ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  moment  of  the  moon's  quailrature 
was  too  great  for  the  observers  of  that  time ;  and  a  still  more  serious 
error  was  made  in  estimating  the  angle  made  at  this  moment  by  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  seen  from  the  earth.  Since  the  true 
value  of  this  angle  is  not  87*,  but  more  than  89"  5(y,  the  result  of  the 
calciUation  was  of  course  wide  of  the  mark.  Nevertheless  the  attempt 
was  of  the  highest  importance. 

Aristiirchus  sustained  the  Pythagorean  view  of  the  earth's  motion, 
as  we  know  from  a  letter  of  Archimedes  to  King  Gelon,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs  : — "You  are  aware  that  by  most  astronomers 
the  imiverse  is  looked  upon  as  a  sphere,  of  which  the  radius  reaches  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the  sun.  This  view  was  contested 
by  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  brought  forward  hypotheses  from  which 
it  would  follow  that  the  universe  is  many  times  as  great  as  that  which 
is  now  supposed.  He  imagines  the  fixed  stars  and  the  sun  to  be  motion- 
less. He  regards  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  whole  orbit  of  the  earth  compared  with  it  is  a  mere  point" 

Thus  Aristarchus  anticipated  the  most  serious  objection  made  then 
and  long  afterwards  to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  annual  revolution ; 
namely,  that  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  remained  the  same  from  every 
part  of  the  orbit :  that  there  was  no  annual  |)arallax.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Pas.  Poi.  ill.  26.    Delanil>re :  Astron.  AncUniie,  1.  pp.  75-80. 

BEB0ST7S  {Bar-Oscas\  first  lialf  3rd  Oentnry  B.c. 

Berosus,  or  the  son  of  Osea,  was  a  priest  of  Bel  in  Babylon,  bom  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  {i.e.  before  323),  who  wrote  in  Greek 
the  history  of  Babylon,  about  260  b,c.  The  history  of  Berosus  gave  an 
elaborate  system  of  early  and  fabulous  chronology ;  and  he  seems  to 
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have  had  access  to  old  Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Jewish  sources. 
There  are  marked  coincidences  between  his  views  and  those  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  especially  as  to  the  Flood.  The  work  is  lost ;  but 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Josephus  and  the  Christian  Fathers, 
who  made  much  use  of  his  compilation.  It  was  apparently  founded  on 
old  cuneifonn  texts. 

But  the  place  here  assigned  to  Berosus  is  due  not  so  much  to  his 
historical  and  chronological  mbours,  of  which  little  positive  can  be  made, 
as  to  his  work  on  astronomy.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest 
astronomers  by  Vitruvius,  Seneca,  and  Pliny.  We  are  told  that  he 
became  entirely  Hellenised,  passed  into  Greece,  where  he  opened  a 
school  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  had  a  statue  erected  to  him  at  Athens, 
in  honour  of  his  extraordinary  sistronomical  predictions.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  his  works  contained  astronomical  observations  for  480  years,,  the 
computation  of  which  possibly  began  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Nabonassar  (747  b.c.).  It  is  said  that  Alexander  sent  over  to  Aristotle 
rough  records  of  eclipses  recorded  at  Babylon  for  1903  years. 

There  were  undoubtedly  very  ancient  astronomicsJ  records  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  kept  regularly  at  Babylon,  which,  through 
berosus,  Ptolemy  and  others,  were  of  immense  service  to  subsequent 
astronomers  (see  Hallet,  §  "Modem  Science").  Berosus,  we  are  told, 
maintained  that  the  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  was  of  the  same  length 
as  her  synodiraJ  revolution :  it  is,  in  fact,  equal  to  her  sidere^ 
revolution.  Vitruvius  also  attributes  to  Berosus  the  invention  of  a 
hemispherical  diAl- 'hemicycHuin  excavaium  ex  qtiadrato — which  may 
mean  an  instniment  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  noon.  The 
Babylonians  also  had  in  use  the  gnomon  for  measuring  solstices,  and 
the  astronomical  water-clock. 

Fabulous  stories  gathered  round  the  name  of  Berosus,  who  has  been 
placed  in  very  fanciful  epochs  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  more 
than  one,  the  astronomer  of  the  age  of  Alexander  and  his  successors. 
Little  as  we  know  of  him  or  of  his  works,  Berosus  serves  to  represent  the 
long  series  of  Chaldean  observers  on  whose  continuous  labours  the  early 
growth  of  astronomy  and  of  chronology  was  based.  [P.  H.] 

Sayce:  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  eh.  ii.  p.  101.    Rawlinson:  Herodotxts, 
i.  pp.  441-450.     Delnmbre:  Astronomic  Ancienne,  i.  228. 

ERATOSTHENES,  b.  276,  d.  196  B.O. 

Eratosthenes  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  produced  by 
the  School  of  Alexandria.  He  is  regarded  by  Delambre  as  the  founder 
of  scientific  astronomy,  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged  institution,  in  one 
of  the  observatories  of  Alexandria,  of  armilliiry  spheres,  with  circles 
representing  the  meridian,  the  e^iuator,  and  the  winter  and  summer 
solstice. 

The  principal  achievement  of  Eratosthenes  was  his  attempt  to 
determine  by  astronomical  observation  the  dimensions  of  the  planet. 
His  method  was  perfectly  simple  and  accurate.  Taking  two  points  on 
the  earth's  surface,  lying  on  the  same  meridian,  and  of  known  distance 
from  each  other,  he  proposed  to  observe  at  noon,  in  each  place,  the 
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distance  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith.  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt  and 
Alexandria  were  the  two  points  selected.  At  Syene  it  was  known  that 
at  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  shone  into  a  deep  well  of  that  place  ; 
in  other  words,  the  distance  from  the  zenith  was  zero.  At  Alexandria 
on  the  same  noon,  the  distance  from  the  zenith  was  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
circumference  (i.e.  7°  12').  Therefore  the  distance  between  Syene  and 
Alexandria,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Alexandrian  surveyors  as  5000 
stadia,  was  one-fiftieth  of  the  earth's  circumference,  presuming  the  earth 
to  be  spherical  Syene  and  Alexandria  are  not,  however,  precisely  on  the 
same  meridian  :  nor  do  we  know  with  the  least  precision  the  value  of 
the  stadium  employed.  The  importance  of  the  calculation  lies  entirely 
in  the  method  adopted. 

Eratosthenes  made  a  more  acciutite  observation  of  the  distance 
between  the  tropics,  t.e.  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  It  is  commonly  said  that  he  fixed  it  at  47°  42'  39".  But 
this  is  hardly  accurate,  and  is  very  misleading.  The  ancients  were 
wholly  without  instruments  enabling  them  to  observe  seconds,  or  even 
minutes.  The  circles  used  at  Alexandria  were  graduated  to  sixth  parts 
of  a  degree  only.  What  Eratosthenes  found  was  that  the  distance 
between  the  tropics  was  to  the  whole  circumference  as  1 1  to  83.  Bring- 
ing this  fraction  to  parts  of  360,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Eratosthenes 
observed  the  distance  to  be  either  47°  40'  or  47°  50"  :  more  probably  the 
former.  The  Greek  instruments  were  far  inferior  in  precision  to  those  used 
afterwards  by  Arabians  and  even  Turks.  Ulugh  Begh,  the  grandson  of 
Tamerlane,  by  a  gnomon  180  feet  in  height,  determined  the  obliquity 
more  accurately. 

Having  thus  used  astronomy  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  magni- 
tude of  the  earth,  Eratosthenes  set  himself  to  determine  by  the  same 
method  the  boundaries  of  its  habitable  surface  ;  to  use  his  own  words,  to 
correct  the  old  geographical  map.  He  conceived  this  habitable  area  as 
extending  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  eastwards  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  along  the  range  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  for 
78,000  stjidia  :  about  one-third  of  the  earth's  circumference.  It  would 
be  possible,  he  said,  for  a  vessel  starting  from  Spain  westward  along  the 
same  parallel  to  reach  the  Ganges.  He  constructed  a  meridian  from 
Alexandria  northwards  to  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  and  so  onward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Borjrsthenes  :  southwards  up  the  Nile  to  Meroe,  and  the 
land  of  the  Sembritaj  (Sennaar).  His  estuuates  of  longitude  were  defec- 
tive, owing  to  the  want  of  any  adequate  meiins  of  measuring  time.  Thus 
the  Mediterranean  is  represented  as  26,500  stadia  in  length,  an  error  of 
between  600  and  700  miles,  which,  however,  in  the  maps  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury still  remains  uncorrected. 

Of  the  discoveries  of  Eratosthenes,  as  of  those  of  Aristarchus,  Comte 
remarks  that  the  dependence  of  climate,  of  seasons,  of  day  and  night,  of 
the  division  of  time,  upon  conditions  of  latitude  and  longitude,  gave  a 
shock  to  the  absolute  system,  by  showing  that  all  these,  like  the  direc- 
tion of  gravitating  bodies,  were  relative  notions  without  any  arbitrary 
tendency.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Delambre  :  AstroK.  Ancienne,  vol.  i.  eh.  7.    Bunbury  :  Hist,  of  Anc.  Ocofj. 
vol.  i.  ch.  xvi  pp.  616-666.    Poa.  PoL  iii.  271. 
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SOSIGENES,  H  46  B.O. 

« 

Of  the  author  of  the  Refonn  of  the  Calendar,  under  Julius  Caesar  in 
46  B.C.,  nothing  whatever  is  known  except  that  he  was  an  astronomer  of 
Egypt  He  was  doubtless  an  Alexandrian  Greek.  When  Julius  resolved 
on  amending  the  lioman  Calendar,  which  wiis  now  67  days  in  advance  of 
the  true  year,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  astronomer  Sosigenes. 
Ca'sar  was  himself  a  student  of  astronomy,  an<i  had  ^iTitten  a  treatise 
which  long  remained  in  use.  Using  his  authority  as  Supreme  Pontiff, 
and  as  dictator  of  the  Roman  world,  he  accomplisheil  the  reform  which  is 
still  the  calendar  of  the  Christian  nations.  It  was  suhstantiallv  the  same 
as  that  which  luid  been  intnKluced  into  Egj'pt  by  the  Ptolemies  nearly 
two  centuries  before. 

The  year  4()  B.C.,  Julius  matle  to  consist  of  445  days  :  it  was  called  the 
year  of  confusion  ;  but  it  was  more  properly  the  last  year  of  coiifnsioii. 
The  reformed  year  begiin,  not  on  the  25th  of  March,  but  1st  January, 
45  B.C.  The  new  year  was  one  of  365  days,  with  an  additional  day  for  every 
fourth  year,  in  February.  The  alternate  months  of  the  year  (Janimry, 
March,  May,  July,  September,  November),  were  to  consist  of  31  days  : 
the  intervening  months  were  each  to  l>e  of  30  days  (February  being  29, 
except  in  leap-years).  This  symmetrical  arrangeuient  was  U])set  by  the 
vanity  of  Augustus  in  27  jj.g.,  when  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the  8th 
montn,  then  added  the  day  he  took  from  the  9th,  and  otherwise  varied 
the  length  of  the  months  into  their  ])resent  irregularity. 

The  Julian  year  of  365^  days  was  too  long  by  11  minutes  12  seconds. 
This  must  have  been  known  to  Ca»sar  and  to  Sosigenes  ;  as  more  than 
100  years  before,  it  had  been  proved  by  Hipparchus,  whose  calcula- 
tion was  within  4  minutes  of  tne  truth.  Hipparchus  had  craleulated 
that  the  error  would  amount  to  a  day  in  300  years  ;  Init  it  seems  that 
the  error  is  more  than  double  and  would  amount  to  a  day  in  128  years. 
Cajsar  and  his  astronouier  doubtless  considered  that  the  secular  error 
might  be  left  to  the  future  to  correct  They  could  hardly  anticipate  that 
it  would  l)e  binding  on  Western  Europe  for  16  centuries,  and  on  Eastern 
Europe  for  nearly  20  centuries.     Yet  so  it  has  proved. 

The  Julian  Calendar,  as  defonned  by  Augustus,  governed  C-hristen- 
dom  until  1582,  when  Pope  Gregory  xiii.,  ])y  the  advice  of  Lilio  and 
other  astronomers,  struck  out  the  ten  days  then  in  excess,  and  reformed 
the  C^alendar  of  Julius  by  an  order,  that  the  last  year  of  each  century 
should  be  leap-year  only  when  it  is  exactly  divisible  by  400.  That  is 
to  say,  3  leap-years  are  suppressed  in  every  4  centuries.  The  years  1700, 
1800,  1900  are  not  leap-years ;  2000  will  be.  England  accepted  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  in  1 752  ;  but  Russia  and  the  Greek  rite  retain  still 
the  Julian  C-alendar,  in  which  the  error  now  amounts  to  12  days.  In 
the  next  century  the  error  will  htive  amounted  to  13  days,  by  counting 
A.D.  1900  as  leap-yeiir.  [F.  H.] 

Lallitte:  Orands  Types,  i.  2d  Le^on.     Merivalo  ;  liomuns  under  Ute  Empire, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  XX.     Plutarch  :  Casar. 
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PTOLEMY  (Ptolemaios),  fl.  130-160  A.D. 

Claudius  Ptolemjeus  was  a  native  of  Egypt.  The  place  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain.  He  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  and  carried  on  his 
astronomical  work  there  during  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  ; 
his  house  being  on  the  raised  terrace  of  a  temple  of  Serapis  at  Canobus, 
where  pillars  were  afterwards  raised  to  commemorate  his  achievements. 

His  great  work,  called  Mathematical  Syiituxis,  best  known  by  the 
Arabic  form  of  the  Greek  word  for  greatest  as  Al  Magvsty  is  a  complete 
treatise  on  astronomy  as  known  to  the  ancients.  It  consists  of  thirteen 
books,  of  which  the  first  two  treat  of  the  earth  as  centre  of  the  universe, 
of  the  motion  of  the  stellar  spheres  by  which  the  day,  the  year,  and  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  ex])lained  ;  his  table  of  chords  is  described 
and  applied ;  astronomical  time  is  defined,  the  dependence  of  climate 
on  latitude  is  shown.  The  third  book  deals  with  the  theory  of  the  sun  ; 
the  foiu*th  and  fifth  with  that  of  the  moon  ;  the  sixth  is  given  to  eclipses  ; 
the  seventh  and  eighth  to  the  stars  ;  the  last  five  books  to  the  planets. 

Ptolemy  frequently  mentions  Hipparchus  ;  but  it  has  \yeen  shown  in 
detail  by  Delambre  and  others  that  he  has  borrowed  from  him  far  more 
than  he  has  acknowledged.  But  what  remains  as  his  own  is  of  much 
importance.  He  discovered  the  second  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion 
called  evection  ;  the  first  inequality,  due  to  the  excentric  |x>8ition  of  the 
earth  in  the  lunar  orbit,  and  (^ed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  the  equation 
of  the  centre,  had  been  discovered  by  Hipparchus.  Ptolemy  found  that 
the  e({uation  of  the  centre  was  diminished  when  the  moon  was  in  con- 
junction with  or  opposition  to  the  sun,  and  was  increased  in  quadrature, 
%,e,  when  the  angular  distance  between  the  moon  and  sun  was  90**.  The 
amount  of  this  inequality  depended  also  on  the  combination  of  the  places 
of  the  lunar  apsides  with  that  of  the  conjunctions.  Ptolemy's  estimate 
of  this  second  irregularity,  called  by  astronomers  evection,  was  very 
nearly  accurate,  and  is  a  discovery  of  great  value. 

Ptolemy  represented  lunar  as  well  as  planetary  motions  by  supposing 
the  body  considered  to  move  on  the  circumference  of  a  small  circle,  the 
centre  of  which  was  carried  round  the  earth  ;  a  mode  of  representing  com- 
plicated periodic  motions  first  suggested  by  ApoUonius.  By  varying  the 
size  of  the  subsidiary  circle  and  the  direction  of  motion,  all  these  irregu- 
larities became  susceptible  of  geometrical  treatment.  The  hypothesis  was 
strictly  legitimate  ;  trie  more  so  that  none  but  circidar  arcs  were  amenable 
to  calcidation.  A  further  discovery  of  vital  import  to  astronomy  is  due 
to  Ptolemy — that  of  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light  when  passing  from  a 
thinner  to  a  denser  medium.  It  is  six)ken  of  not  in  his  astronomical 
work,  but  in  his  OpticSy  which  therefore  must  have  been  written  later. 
Arranging  at  the  extremities  of  one  of  the  diameters  of  a  circle  and  at 
the  centre  three  coloured  spots,  so  that  when  the  circle  was  half  immersed 
in  water,  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  straight  line,  he  was  able  to  determine 
with  precision  the  refraction  for  each  angle  of  the  incident  ray.  Apply- 
ing this  to  astronomv  he  shows  that  refraction,  greatest  at  the  horizon, 
and  diminishing  as  the  star  approaches  the  zenith,  disappears  when  the 
my  is  vertical.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Delambre:  Astron.  Ancienne,  vol.  ii.    Pos.  Pol,  ill.  275.    For  Ptolemy  as 
a  geographer,  see  Bunbury :  u,8,  vol.  ii. 
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ALBATEQNIUS,  880  A.D. 

In  the  ninth  century  begins  the  fertile  period  of  Arabian  science, 

Srotected  and  encouraged  by  the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad,  especially  by  Al 
famun,  son  of  Harun-al-Raschid,  who  spent  much  tinie  in  forming  a 
collection  of  Greek  works  on  science.  Ptolemy's  SyrUaxis  was  trans- 
lated in  817  by  Isaac  ben  Honain,  and  was  carefully  studied  by  the 
astronomers  of  Baghdad  and  Damascus.  His  observations  were  carefully 
repeated,  but  without  any  marked  advance  of  science  till  the  time  of 
Mohammed  ben  Greber  Albatani  ;  so  called  from  Batan,  in  Meso- 
l)otamia,  the  place  of  his  birth ;  in  Western  style  he  is  known  as  Alba- 
tegniiis.  He  was  a  Syrian  prince ;  able  and  willing  to  spend  wealth 
on  costly  observatories  established  at  Aracte  and  also  at  Antioch.  The 
result  of  his  labours  is  contained  in  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  the  stars 
and  their  motions. 

In  trigonometry,  Albategnius  introduced  an  important  innovation — 
the  use  of  the  semi-chord  of  the  double  arc  for  the  chords  employed  by 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy.  This  semichord  was  called  in  Arabic  gibj  i.e, 
pleat  or  fold,  translated  into  Latin  as  sinus ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  word.  The  introduction  of  the  sine  simpli- 
fied the  labour  of  calculation.  Of  the  other  trigonometrical  lines,  the 
tangent  appears  to  have  been  known  to  him,  but  not  used ;  the  cosine 
and  secant  were  of  later  invention. 

In  astronomy,  Albategnius,  repeating  with  greater  accuracy  and  better 
instruments  the  observations  recorded  by  Ptolemy,  determined  the  annual 
amount  of  precession  as  54",  instead  of  36"  ;  a  very  much  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  amount.  He  discovered  also  what  in  Ptolemy's  time 
was  unknown — the  annual  motion  of  the  solar  apogee,  which  he  fixed  at 
25".  His  determinations  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  solar  orbit,  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  of  the  length  of  the  year,  were  superior  in 
accuracy  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  year  as  fixed  by  him  was  two 
minutes  and  a  half  too  short,  an  error  much  smaller  than  that  of  Hip- 
parchus, and  which,  when  examined,  appears  to  be  due  to  an  incorrect, 
or  even  fictitious,  observation  of  Ptolemy.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Delambre:  Astr&n.  du  Mvyen  Age, 


NASIB-ED-DIN  {Mohammed  Ben  Hmsein\  b.  1201,  d.  1274  A.D. 

Mohammed,  the  son  of  Hussein,  Al-Thussi  (of  Thous),  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  a  Persian  astronomer  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
was  a  favourite  of  Holagou  Khan,  grandson  of  Zingis,  the  great  Mogul 
who  overran  Persia,  and  destroyed  the  Abbasid  dynasty  in  a.d.  1258 
{Gibbon,  ch.  Ixiv.).  The  chief  fixed  his  government  at  Maragha,  where 
he  collected  men  of  science  and  built  an  observatory,  over  which  Nasir- 
ed-Din  presided  until  1271.  He  there  constructed  hydraulic  and 
engineering  machines  and  a  variety  of  improved  astronomical  instru- 
ments, described  by  Delambre,  and  coUectecI  a  fine  scientific  library. 

He  also  wrote  on  Philosophy,  combining  Aristotle  with  Plato,  and 
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made  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  And  he  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  He  compiled  a  body  of  Tables 
of  astronomical  observations,  taken  over  twelve  years.  They  were 
dedicated  to  the  Mogul  Sultan,  were  known  as  the  Ulcanic  Tables^  and 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  East.  He  also  wrote  on  geography, 
determining  longitudes  and  latitudes.  [F.  H.] 

Delambre:  Aatrcm.  ihi  Moyendge,  196-203.    Montiicla  :  Hist,  des  MallUvi. 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  bk.  1. 


HIFPABOHUS,  abt  150  B.O. 

HirPARCHi'8  was  bom  at  Nicjva  in  Bithynia,  and  from  his  astro- 
nomical observations  it  appears  that  he  was  living  in  the  inten'al 
160-125  n.c.  His  observations  appear  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
taken  from  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Whatever  communication  he  had 
with  Alexandria,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  resided  there. 

Of  the  numerous  astronomical  memoirs  which  he  is  recorded  to  have 
written,  the  only  one  that  is  extant  is  his  commentary  on  the  iK)em  of 
AratuH,  recording  the  observations  of  Eudoxus.  Hipparchus  was  pro- 
bably young  when  he  wrote  this  work  :  it  does  not  mention  any  of  the 
discoveries  that  have  made  him  famous.  Pliny,  writing  in  the  first 
century  a.d.,  speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  man  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  over-praise,  and  mentions  specially  his  audacious  enterprise 
of  constructing  a  map  of  the  stars.  Ptolemy,  in  the  following  century, 
calls  him  a  lal)orious  searcher  after  truth,  and  makes  continual  references 
to  his  results.  But  in  the  great  historical  work  of  Delambre,  it  was  for 
the  first  time  shown  in  detail  that  Ptolemy  had  acknowledged  but  a 
small  instiilment  of  liis  debt ;  and  that  the  immense  reputation  enjoyed 
by  him  through  the  times  of  Arabian  and  mediaeval  astronomy  rested  in 
great  part  on  the  discoveries  of  Hipparchus. 

These  discoveries  are  numeroiLs  ;  but  the  two  most  important  of 
them,  the  institution  of  Trigonometry  and  the  establishment  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  are,  as  Comte  has  pointed  out,  intimately 
connected  with  each  other.  He  found,  by  comparing  his  own  observa- 
tions of  the  stars  with  those  made  150  years  previously  by  Aristillua 
and  Timocharis,  that  their  positions  as  measured  perpendicidiir  to  the 
equator  and  parallel  with  a  fixed  point  in  it  {i.e,  their  declinations  and 
right  ascensions),  showed  notable  variation  of  an  apparently  irregular 
kind.  The  case  altered,  however,  when  the  two  positions  of  the  star  were 
referred  not  to  the  equator,  but  to  the  ecliptic.  Measured  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  ecliptic  the  position  of  the  star — in  other  words,  its 
latitude — had  not  changed  ;  but  the  measurement  parallel  to  the  ecliptic, 
that  is  to  say  its  longitude,  showed  a  variation  amounting  to  a  degree 
and  a  half  in  the  period  examined.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  was 
geometrically  represente<l  by  supposing  the  intersections  of  the  ecpiator 
with  the  ecliptic — in  other  words,  the  equinoctial  points — to  alter  their 
positions  yearly  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun's  path.  They 
were  said  to  retrograde,  so  that  tne  equinoxes  occurred  every  year  some- 
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what  earlier  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  remained  stationary.  The 
conversion  of  declinations  and  right  ascensions  into  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes shows  that  Hipparchus  had  the  power  of  solving  the  spherical 
triangle  produced  by  the  intersections  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
with  a  meridian  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  spherical  trij^onometiy. 

But  for  the  further  discoveries  of  Hipparchus  on  the  solar  and  lunar 
motions,  plane,  as  well  as  spherical,  trigonometry  was  needed.  We  know 
from  Ptolemv  tliat  he  constructed  in  twelve  books  a  table  of  chords. 
Archimefles  half  a  century  before  him  had  inserted  in  a  circle  a  recti- 
linear figure  of  96  sides.  But  far  more  precision  than  this  was  needed 
if  angular  luagnitudc  was  to  be  brought  within  the  range  of  arithmetical 
computation.  Taking  the  radius  of  the  circle  as  eciuivalent  to  60  units, 
each  unit  further  divisible  into  sixty,  and  so  onwards  on  the  sexagesimal 
scale,  he  constnicted  a  table  showing  the  numerical  value  of  all  chords. 
The  mode  of  doing  this  is  fully  explained  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  method  of  Hipparchus  was  similar.  It 
rested  on  the  theorem  that,  in  every  four-sided  figure  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  diagonals  is  equal  to  the  two  rect- 
angles formed  by  the  opposite  sides.  Here,  then,  was  an  equation 
between  six  chorcls  :  and,  by  considering  the  cases  in  which  some  chords 
were  already  known,  it  became  possible  to  calculate  the  rest.  Where 
one  of  the  diagonals  was  a  diameter,  and  the  other  was  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  upon  it,  the  relation  between  the  chord  of  the  arc  and  the  chord 
of  half  the  arc  was  not  difficult  to  determine.  Knowing  already  the 
value  of  such  chords  as  the  diameter,  corresponding  to  the  arc  of  180°, 
of  the  side  of  the  hexagon,  which  was  the  chord  of  60°,  of  the  chords  of 
72°,  and  36°,  the  sides  respectively  of  the  pentagon  and  decagon,  it  now 
became  easy  to  proceed  further  by  bisection.  Ultimately  the  table  in- 
cluded all  arcs  from  half  a  degree  upwards,  proceeding  by  intervds  of 
half  a  demree.  For  intermediate  values,  the  tnirtieth  part  of  the  chord 
was  added  for  each  minute,  as  a  sufficient  approxunation. 

Plane  trigonometry  was  essential  for  tne  researches  of  Hipparchus 
into  the  solar  and  lunar  motions.  By  previous  astronomers  it  was 
supposed  that  the  sun's  motion  in  the  ecliptic  was  uniform.  Hipparchus 
ol]«erved  that  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  sunmier  solstice  1)4 J  days 
elapsed  ;  92^  days  from  this  solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox — a  corre- 
spondingly snorter  time,  therefore,  in  the  two  periods  between  autumn 
and  spring.  That  this  estimate  of  the  period  from  vernal  to  autumnal 
equinox  was  half  a  day  too  long  is  a  secondary  error  due  to  imperfect 
instruments.  He  represented  this  uneqiml  velocity  by  supposing  the 
earth  placed  excentricjilly  in  the  orbit  descril)ed  by  the  sun.  He  valued 
the  degree  of  this  excentricity  at  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  radius,  a 
slightly  excessive  estimate  ;  and  calculated  the  longitudes  of  the  position 
at  which  the  sun  was  nearest  to  or  farthest  from  the  earth  (jpengee  and 
apogee).  The  length  of  the  year  from  vernal  equinox  to  vernal  equinox 
he  estimated,  more  accurately  than  before,  at  5  hours  55  minutes  and  12 
seconds  ;  the  tnie  amount  is  about  6  minutes  less. 

The  motion  of  the  Moon  offered  a  more  difficult  problem.  The 
motion  of  this  body  is  unequal  both  in  latitude  and  longitude.     The 
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points  of  slowest  and  quickest  movement  correspond  to  all  parts  of  the 
zodiac  in  succession.  Theocratic  astronomers  had  found  that,  in  a 
period  of  223  intervals  between  one  full  moon  and  the  next,  eclipses 
recurred  in  similar  order.  By  careful  observation  of  eclipses,  the  only 
precise  mode  available  for  ascertaining  the  moon's  position,  and  by 
comparison  with  former  observations,  Hipparchus,  aided  always  by  his 
calculus,  defined  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  ecuptic,  the 
amount  of  the  moon's  daily  motion  in  the  heavens,  the  motion  of  her 
perigee,  and  also  that  of  her  nodes  (intersection  of  her  orbit  with  the 
ecliptic). 

The  result  of  these  investigations  was  that  solar  and  lunar  tables 
could  now  be  formed,  defining  with  much  precision  the  position  of  the 
sun  and  moon  in  the  heavens  on  any  future  day.  .Astronomy  began  to 
approach  the  ideal  goal  of  all  scientinc  research, — prevision. 

The  Catalogue  of  Stars  formed  by  Hipparchus,  with  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  each  accurately  defined,  must  not  be  passed  over.  He  was 
led  to  this  by  his  early  work  on  the  poem  of  Aratus,  in  which  the 
position  of  the  stars  named  is  very  loosely  given.  Ptolemy,  centuries 
afterwards,  gave  his  own  catalogue,  purporting  to  be  the  result  of 
independent  observations.  Closely  examined,  it  proves  to  be  the 
Catalogue  of  Hipparchus,  with  an  a<}dition  to  the  longitude  of  each  star 
of  Hipparchus's  estimate  for  precession.  This  estimate  is  now  known  to 
be  too  slight :  and  if  Ptolemy  had  made  genuine  observations  of  his  own 
he  would  have  discovered  the  error. 

Hipparchus  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  scientific  astronomy. 
The  note  of  this  science  is  the  combination  of  precise  observation  with 
that  power  of  indirectly  measuring  magnitudes  which  constitutes  the 
science  of  mathematics.  The  records  of  uieocratic  astronomy  could  lead 
at  best  to  empirical  laws,  from  which  rude  guesses  at  the  future  could  be 
made,  frequently  falsified  by  the  event.  The  observations  of  Hipparchus 
were  made  with  instruments  hardly  superior  to  theirs,  and  falling  short 
a  hundredfold  of  the  precision  of  a  modem  observatory.  But  they 
were  made  by  a  great  intellect  fortified  by  geometrical  science.  Hence 
they  reached  the  aim  by  which  true  science  is  distinguished  from 
historical  or  literary  erudition,  the  power  of  accurately  forecasting  the 
future. 

It  should  not  be  foigotten  that  Hipparchus,  continuing  the  work 
begun  by  Pytheas  and  Eratosthenes,  did  much  in  the  application  of 
Astronomy  to  Geography.  He  constructed  parallels  of  latitude  at 
intervals  of  about  four  degrees  through  the  extent  of  land  known,  or 
conceived,  as  existing  on  the  earth's  surfieu^e,  from  the  Arctic  circle 
southwards  to  within  12  degrees  of  the  equator.  He  also  attempted  to 
fix  the  meridian  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Mediterranean. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Cointo :  Po8.  Pol.  iii.  370-377;  and  Astronomie  Popvlaire^  pp.  127  and  306. 
Delambre :  Aatron.  Aticitnney  vol.  i.  chap.  x.  Hist,  of  Astronomy  in 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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VABBO  {M,  Terentiiis),  b.  116,  d.  28  B.a 

Varro,  called  by  Cicero  and  bv  St  Augustine  "  the  most  learned  of 
the  Romans,"  was  of  an  ancient  Sabine  clan,  which  had  been  of  consular 
rank  for  two  centuries.  He  was  ten  years  senior  to  Cicero,  his  intimate 
friend,  who  speaks  of  him  always  with  affection  and  admiration.  Varro 
was  brought  up  in  the  old  Roman  traditions  of  simple  hardihood,  and  in 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  learning  of  his  age.  He  served  the  State  on 
land  and  sea,  was  pro-qunestor  to  Pompeius  in  the  wars  against  the 
pirates  and  against  Mitnridates ;  joined  the  aristocratic  party  in  the 
civil  war,  and  was  legate  to  Pompeius  in  Spain.  On  the  defeat  of 
the  Senatorian  party,  Varro  surrendered  to  Caesar,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  aTnK)inted  him  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  great 
public  library.  He  never  took  part  in  public  affairs  again  ;  and,  with- 
drawing into  literary  seclusion,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  the  proscription  in 
which  he  had  been  included,  and  died  peacefully  b.c.  28,  in  his  89th  year. 
Varro  was  the  most  voluminous  as  well  as  the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,  for  he  had  written,  he  tells  us,  490  books ;  but  the  full  tale 
seems  to  be  620  **  books "  in  74  works.  St  Augustine,  who  cites  and 
praises  him  often,  and  whose  own  argiiments  as  to  the  ancient  theology 
are  largely  founded  on  Varro  (d^-  Civ  it.  Dei,  vi.  viL),  tells  us  "that  he 
read  so  much,  it  was  a  marvel  he  had  time  to  write,  and  wrote  more  than 
one  can  believe  any  one  man  could  read  "  (vi.  2).  His  labours  were  of  the 
most  varied  kind,  and  his  vast  original  research  in  all  fields  made  his  writ- 
ings a  complete  Roman  encyclopsBdia  of  practical,  historical,  philological, 
and  theological  learning.  His  most  important  works,  beside  satires  and 
essays,  are  on  agriculture,  on  the  Latin  language,  and  on  historical 
antiquities.  The  three  books  on  Agriculture  are  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  exhaustive  account  of  farming,  stock-breeding,  and  husbandry  in  all 
its  parts,  most  systematically  compiled  from  personal  observation  and 
knowledge.  The  work  on  Language,  with  all  its  inevitable  shortcomings, 
was  the  most  complete  and  scientific  account  which  the  Romans  could 
give  of  their  own  tongue. 

But  the  41  books  of  Antic^uities — human  and  divine — were  the 
main  work  of  Varro.  We  know  this  almost  entirely  from  St  Augustine, 
who  uses  it  as  a  text-book  of  heathen  divinity.  The  author  begins  with 
the  origin  of  man,  and  then  treats  of  the  original  people  of  ancient  Italy, 
and  finally  gives  an  account  of  the  origin,  early  history,  and  chronology 
of  Rome  (of  which  he  determined  the  foundation  in  the  year  b.c.  753), 
and  he  discusses  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  city  from  the 
earliest  times.  No  scientific  work  of  Roman  times  would  have  been  to 
us  more  truly  invaluable.  It  has  entirely  perished — there  is  reason  to 
fear  by  the  fanaticism  felt  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  towards  the 
standiird  manual  of  heathen  theology.  In  a  rude  and  confused  way, 
Varro  seems  to  have  attempted  three  things  which  it  was  reserved  for 
the  later  ages  of  modem  science  to  achieve — (1)  the  application  of 
concrete  science  to  practical  industry,  (2)  the  scientific  study  of  the 
history  of  language,  (3)  a  sketch  of  human  evolution  from  primitive  ages 
under  the  influence  of  religious  belief  [F.  H.] 

St.  Augostine:  deCivU,  Dei,  lib.  vi.  vii.    Mommsen:  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  v. 
cli.  zii. 
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OOLUMELLA  (Z.  Junius  ModenUus)^  Ist  Oentnry. 

Of  the  most  famous  and  systematic  of  the  Roman  writers  on 
husbandry,  we  know  nothing  but  what  we  gather  from  a  few  scattered 
remarks  in  hiH  writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century,  devoted  himself  to  the  scientific  study 
of  comparative  husbandry,  and  to  the  practical  work  of  a  breeder, 
horticulturist,  and  rural  economist  He  i>os8essed  considerable  estates, 
where  he  experimented  on  the  crossing  of  stock,  and  the  culture  of  crops 
and  fruits ;  he  travelled  over  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  Greece,  f  Asia  Minor, 
and  Northern  Africa  ;  and  ultimately  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  wrote 
his  great  work  on  Agriculture  (rf€  Be  Hvstica).  He  is  the  Arthur 
Young  of  antiquity. 

The  subjects  treated  are — (1 )  the  situation,  plan  of  a  farm,  and  the 
internal  economy  of  a  rural  establishment ;  (2)  the  tillage  of  the  soil, 
ploughing,  manures,  sowing,  seeds,  grain,  and  grasses ;  (3)  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive ;  (4)  the  breeding  of 
horsesj^mules,  and  stock,  with  an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  (ft)  of  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  dogs  ;  (6)  poultry  and  fish ;  (7)  bee-keeping ; 
(8)  on  gardening,  a  book  written  in  evident  imitation  of  Virgil  (Geo.  iv. 
148),  and  composed  accordingly  in  the  same  dactylic  verse.  This  book, 
though  wanting  in  poetry,  shows  a  beautiful  sense  of  the  delights  of  the 
garden.  (9)  Tne  duties  of  the  bailiff,  with  a  fEumer's  calendar  of  seasons 
and  astronomical  indications.  These  appear  to  be  copied  from  books 
adapted  to  the  latitude  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  rather  than  drawn 
from  personal  observation  and  practical  knowledge ;  and  the  work 
concludes  with  (10)  receipts  for  making  wine,  pickles,  and  preserves. 
A  further  book  on  Trees  deals  in  detail  with  plantations  of  forest  and  fruit 
trees.  The  whole  is  written  with  much  elegance,  in  a  pure  style,  with 
an  ardent  love  of  country  pursuit^  and  with  a  noble  zeal  to  turn  his 
countrymen  from  luxury  and  frivolous  idleness  to  rural  industry  and 
the  cultivation  of  their  estates.    It  is  a  prose  Georgic. 

Varro  and  Columella  represent  the  worthy  aspirations  of  the  higher 
order  of  ancient  Roman  chiefs,  to  organbe  a  rural  industry  on  a  sound 
economic  and  scientific  basis.  No  other  race  made  any  such  attempt ; 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  Roman  mind,  that 
science  amongst  them  took  a  concrete  and  industrial  form.  The  attempt 
failed,  as,  in  a  corrupt,  military  society  based  on  systematic  slavery,  it 
was  certain  to  fail ;  and  it  was  premature  in  the  absence  of  any  real 
physical,  chemical,  or  botanical  science.  But  the  spontaneous  and  nidi- 
mentary  efforts  of  the  contemporaries  of  Julius  ana  Augustus,  idealised 
by  Virgil,  are  most  interesting,  and  their  failure  is  pathetic.  Scientific 
agriculture  died  out  in  Europe,  to  be  succeeded  for  18  centuries  by  bar- 
barous and  empirical  habits ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  100  years  that 
the  scientific  guidance  of  the  basis  of  all  human  industry  has  at  lengtli 
been  seriously  achieved.  [P.  H.] 

Schneider :  Scriptarea  Rei  Rusticcc  1794  ;  English  tr.  1746. 
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VITRXrVIUS  (Af.  Vitruvius  PoUio\  Ist  Century  B.o. 

Of  the  classical  authority  on  Roman  Architecture  almost  nothing  is 
known. .  His  date  has  been  placed  under  Augustus  and  under  Titus,  and 
the  latter  supposition  has  caused  him  to  be  misplaced  after  Columella. 
But  the  Emperor  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  treatise  is  clearly  Augustus, 
and  he  seems  to  have  written  it  a  little  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
probably  bom  alK)ut  76  b.c.,  a  native  of  Latium,  of  respectable  origin, 
and  received  a  sound  education.  He  wrote  on  military  engineering,  and 
was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  a  permanent  office  as  surveyor  of  engines. 
He  did  little  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  architect,  in  which 
apparently  he  had  little  success.  But  he  devoted  the  latter  half  of  his 
life  to  a  systematic  treatise  de  Architecturcij  in  which  he  discussed,  with 
great  precision  and  detail,  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  architect's 
art.  In  it  he  cites  and  comments  on  many  Greek  writers,  and  treats 
his  own  work  as  a  systematic  compendium  of  previous  knowledge. 

He  begins  by  discussing  the  education  of  the  architect,  the  various 
branches  of  science  which  are  applied  in  the  art,  and  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  a  well-arranged  city.  He  then  discusses  the  proper  materials 
for  building,  and  the  methods  of  working  them.  He  classifies  buildings 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  columns,  and  the  various  orders.  He 
describes  in  minute  detail  the  proper  proportions  and  plan  of  public  and 
of  private  buildings,  the  theory  of  ornamentation,  and  the  materials  in 
use.  He  then  treats  of  hydrostatics,  of  practical  astronomy,  and 
mechanics.  His  science  is  very  much  inferior  to  his  practical  knowledge 
of  his  own  art.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  the  foundation  of  almost  all  we 
know  about  ancient  art,  and  has  had  immense  popularity  and  a  perma- 
nent influence  on  the  practice  of  architecture.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Roman  genius  for  social  organisation,  that  in  spite  of  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Romans,  both  in  artistic  ingenuity 
and  in  exact  science,  the  development  of  Architecture  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  civilisation  came  from  Rome  and  not  from  Greece. 
And  it  is  to  a  Roman  and  not  to  a  Greek  that  we  owe  all  our  real 
knowledge  of  ancient  buildings,  and  from  Vitruvius  has  been  derived  the 
whole  of  the  constructive  art  which  in  modem  Europe  is  known  as  Classi- 
cal Architecture.  Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  Pallaoio,  and  other  founders 
of  Renaissance  architecture  were  careful  students  of  Vitruvius.    [F,  H.] 

Schneider :  Vitruvius,  1807.  Murini :  VitruviiUf  1836  {vnth  plates),  J. 
Gwilt:  Translated  into  English  (new  ed.  1860),  Encycl.  Brit.  xxiv.. 
article  by  Professor  Middleton. 


STRABO,  b.  abt.  54  B.C.,  cL  abt  25  AD. 

The  greatest  geographer  of  antiquity  flourished  during  the  whole  rule 
of  Augustus  (22  B,c. — 14  A.D.),  and  the  early  part  of  the  rule  of  Tiberius, 
and  his  work  was  not  completed  until  19  a.  d.  We  know  almost  nothing 
of  liis  life. 

Strabo  was  a  native  of  Amasia,  in  Pontus   probably  a  Greek  by 
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birth,  of  a  family  on  the  mother's  side,  which  held  high  office  under  the 
royal  house  of  Mithradates.  He  travelled  young  and  haA  the  best  educa- 
tion of  his  time,  visited  Greece  in  29  B.C.,  and  then  spent  some  years  in 
Rome.  In  24  b.c.  he  travelled  in  Egypt  and  went  up  the  Nile.  He 
travelled  in  Greece,  central  Italy,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
But  he  soon  afterwards  withdrew  to  his  native  town  in  Pontus,  which  is 
now  Rumili,  and  there  compiled,  almost  entirely  from  Greek  sources,  his 
great  work  on  Geography.  It  remained  unknown  for  a  century,  and  is 
not  mentioned  by  rliny.  It  was  not  until  the  third  century  that  the 
importance  of  his  labours  was  duly  recognised. 

The  "  colossal  work  "  of  Strabo  has  been  well  described  by  Humboldt 
{Cos^tno.%  voL  iL  part  2),  who  says  that,  though  Strabo  did  not  possess 
the  accuracy  of  Hipparchus  or  the  knowledge  of  Ptolemy,  yet  his  work 
"  surpasses  all  the  geographical  writings  of  antiquity,  both  in  grandeur  of 
plan  and  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  materials."  Sir  E.  Bunbury 
says  {Hiatory  of  Ancient  Geography y  ii.  330):  "If  we  regard  the  science 
of  geography  in  all  its  branches,  no  other  ancient  writer  can  compare  with 
Strabo."  The  17  books  of  his  geography  were  designed  as  a  complete 
geography  of  the  habitable  world,  mathematical,  physical,  politicid,  and 
nistorical.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  popular  work,  as  a  physical  philo- 
sophy, nor  as  a  manual  or  gazetteer.  It  was  designed  for  statesmen  rather 
tnan  philosophers  or  men  of  science,  and  gives  a  general  picture  of  the 
physical,  social,  and  historical  conditions  of  each  country.  The  descrip- 
tive and  historical  side  of  his  work  is  far  better  than  the  mathematical. 
The  purely  geographical  conceptions  are  based  on  those  of  Hipparchus 
and  Eratosthenes  ;  and  in  some  points  show  an  actual  retrogression  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  Alexandrines.  There  are  some  ingenious 
physical  hypotheses,  amongst  them  that  of  other  continents — an  idea 
adoDted  by  Seneca  in  his  Sfedta ;  but  Strabo  added  nothing  from  the 
mathematical  point  of  view  proper.  His  conception  of  the  habitable 
world  is  very  imperfect  and  faulty  ;  and,  thougn  he  grossly  overrates 
many  distances,  he  makes  the  world  far  too  small  With  him  Ireland 
is  the  most  northerly  point,  the  Red  Sea  is  the  most  southerly,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  the  eastern  limit.  This  world  is  a  vast  island, 
surrounded  by  ocean,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf  formed 
arms — i.e.  with  only  about  100  degrees  of  longitude  and  about  50 
degrees  of  latitude. 

The  physical  description  of  countries,  especially  of  those  which  he 
had  visited,  was  goo<l,  and  the  immense  industry  with  which  he  collected 
accounts  of  the  political  and  ethnical  conditions  of  countries  is  invaluable 
to  us.  He  is  not  very  critical  as  to  his  sources,  treating  Homer  as  a  para- 
mount authority,  distrusting  Herodotus,  and  relying  mainly  on  Greek 
books  rather  than  Roman  travellers.  But  his  accounts  of  the  native 
races  of  distant  lands — of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  which  he  knew  well — 
are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  historian.  And  with  all  its  inevitable 
imperfections,  the  Geography  of  Strabo  forms  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  science  as  the  first  serious  attempt  to  found  a  complete  concrete 
science  of  the  planet  on  which  man  is  placed.  [F.  H.] 

HumboMt:  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  part  iL  §  4.    Bunbury:  Hist.  ofAnc.  Oeogr.  ii. 
eh.  zzi.,  xxii.  (see  map  of  the  world  ace.  to  Strabo,  ii.  238). 
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FBONTINnS  {Sextus  Juliv^),  cL  abt.  106  AJ>. 

Of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  famous  writer  on  Aqueducts, 
Sextus  Julius  Prontinus,  we  know  nothing.  He  was  a  soldier,  governor, 
and  eminent  official  under  the  Flavian  Cffsars,  and  under  Nerva  and 
Trajan.  We  first  hear  of  him  as  Prator  of  the  city  under  Vespasian, 
A.D.  70  ;  and  four  years  lat^r  he  was  probjibly  Consul.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  Governor  of  Britain  by  his  conquest  of  the  Silures  of  Wales. 
By  Nerva  he  was  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  Commissioner  of  the 
Water  Supply  of  Rome,  97  a.d.,  and  also  to  the  great  dignity  of  Augur, 
wherein  he  was  succeeded  by  the  younger  Pliny.  He  died  apparently 
about  106  A.D. 

Frontinus  wrote  four  books  of  anecdotes  on  the  art  of  war  ;  but  his 
princi]^!  work  is  in  two  books  on  the  Aqv^ucts  of  Rome^  writt-en  about 
100  A.D.  This  is  an  elaborate  and  exact  treatise  on  the  Roman  system 
of  aqueducts — a  form  of  civic  organisation  which  they  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection.  Strabo,  full  as  he  is  of  Greek  prejudices, 
tells  us  that  the  aqueduct  was  a  form  of  engineering  which  tne  Greeks 
neglected,  but  which  was  introduced  and  carried  to  perfection  by  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  younger  Pliny  declares  that  there  was  nothing  more 
wonderful  in  the  world  than  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  completed  under 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  50  a.d.  The  Greeks,  with  their  moderate 
cities,  mountainous  country,  and  simple  munici|)al  organisation,  found 
their  water  supply  in  wells  and  natural  springs ;  and  even  great  cities, 
such  as  Alexandria  and  Syracuse,  were  supplied  by  fountains  or  by  canals 
bringing  water  from  neighbouring  rivers.  The  aqueduct  proper  is  a 
canal,  carried  at  a  high  level,  and  on  a  gently  inclined  plane,  from  a  pure 
supply  at  a  great  distance.  This  is  a  purely  Roman  invention,  of  great 
antiquity,  and  of  universal  application  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  was  once  imagined  that  the  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  carry- 
ing water  by  pipes  over  varying  levels.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  knew 
and  used  this  expedient  in  its  proi)er  place.  For  the  enormous  volume 
of  water  required  for  the  Roman  standard  of  sanitary  needs,  the  a(^ueduct 
was  indispensable  to  bring  over  great  distances  what  was  practically  a 
flowing  river. 

When  Frontinus  wrote,  a.d.  100,  nine  aqueducts  carried  to  Rome  a 
supply  equal  to  that  of  a  river  30  feet  broad  by  6  deep,  flowing  at  the 
rate  of  about  2  miles  per  hour.  Ultimately  Rome  had  fourteen  aque- 
ducts ;  of  which  three  .still  remain  in  use,  giving  the  modem  city  an 
abundant  supply,  and  the  ruins  of  many  others  fonu  magnificent  objects 
in  the  Campagnji.  The  oldest  of  all  was  the  Aqyia  A^yla^hnWi  by  the 
famous  Censor,  Appius  Claudius,  b.c.  313,  more  tlian  400  years  before 
the  time  of  Frontmus.  Some  of  these  tiqueducts  were  40  and  even  GO 
miles  in  length,  and  were  stupendous  constructions.  Frontinus  says, 
with  just  pnde,  that  these  vast  works  of  public  necessity  far  surpassed 
the  useless  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  famous  but  vainglorious  monu- 
ments of  Greece.  Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Romans  with  the  pre- 
servation of  their  aqueducts ;  the  chief  controller  was  an  official  of  high 
rank  and  proved  administrative  capacity.  A  bod^  of  460  slaves  were 
employed  \i&  workmen  on  the  constant  tiisk  of  repair. 
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It  is  a  &ct  of  profound  significaiice  that  the  Romans  were  the  only 
people  of  antiquity  who  carried  to  the  highest  point  this  indispensable 
institution  of  civic  life — the  free  supply  of  the  purest  spring  water  in 
unlimited  and  inexhaustible  quantity.  And  it  is  perhaps  even  more 
suj^gestive  that  the  same  point  of  perfection,  in  one  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  civilisation,  hiis  never  yet  been  reached  by  any  modem  peoi)le. 

[F.  H.] 

Smith  :  Did.  Antiquities,  2nd  wl.  181M) ;  Aqu^ucttis. 

PLUTABOH  {PIontarchQs\  b.  45-50,  d.  110-120  AD. 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  most  fsimous 
of  all  Livi^.  He  wjus  a  Greek  of  Chitroneia,  in  Btrotia ;  and  was  a 
youthful  student  when  Nero  visited  Delphi  in  66  a.d.  He  had  an 
excellent  education,  and  travelled,  it  is  said,  in  Egypt,  where  he  studied  ; 
and  we  know  that  he  subsequently  visited  Italy,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Rome,  teaching  rather  than  learning.  He  never  became  deeply  verse<l 
in  Latin  literature,  nor  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Roman  Empire 
imd  its  guiding  spirits.  Plutauch,  essentially  a  Greek  provincial  man 
of  letters,  withdrew  to  his  native  town,  where  he  wrote  voluminous 
works,  devoted  himself  to  local  affairs,  to  his  priesthooil  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  to  the  composition  of  his  famous  FaraUd  Lives,  His  work 
on  Apophthegms  is  dedicates!  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who  died  a.d. 
117.  We  know  no  more.  The  greatest  of  all  biographers  did  not  write 
his  own  life. 

Although  we  know  so  little  of  the  facts  of  Plutxirch's  life,  we  know 
intimately  the  character  of  the  man.  He  wa«  a  well-bred,  well-trained, 
well-read,  genitd,  just,  and  honourable  mondlst  of  the  old  school :  some- 
what giirrulous,  sententious,  and  credulous  :  but  overflowing  with  inter- 
esting anecdote,  a  consummate  master  of  lifelike  portraiture,  with  a 
deep  foundation  of  pure,  simple,  and  humane  momlity.  He  was  an 
enlightened  and  pious  polytheist,  verging  on  Monotheism  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  kind ;  who,  without  much  symimthy  for  uioilem  Roman  culture, 
and  without  much  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  its  highest 
grandeur,  devoted  himself  to  elal)orate  a  spontaneous  scheme  of  practical 
ethics.  His  ethical  writings,  called  in  Latin  MoraHay  are  amongst  the 
most  valuable  pictures  we  possess  of  anticpie  manners  and  thoughts. 
But  they  are  suqmssed  by  the  Paraild  Live^^  or  studies  of  character  of 
illustrious  Greeks  and  Romans  in  pairs,  from  Theseus  to  his  own  age. 
There  were  in  all  some  50  Lives,  of  which  14  are  lost,  and  unfortunately 
in  that  number  are  those  of  Epaminondas,  Scipio,  and  the  early  Ca'sars. 

Plutarch  was  not  a  philosopher,  for  he  nad  no  powers  of  original 
thought  and  very  little  precision  of  reasoning ;  nor  was  he  a  historitm, 
or  at  all  interested  in  the  evolution  of  civilisation  as  a  whole.  He  was, 
as  he  justly  describes  himself,  a  moralist,  a  student  of  character ;  and 
his  Lives  are  pictures  of  human  nature,  not  narratives  of  events.  Like 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  much  later  age,  Plutarch  always  turns  to  the  moral 
and  human  side  of  every  incident ;  he  was  a  great  talker,  a  keen  judge 
of  moral  actions,  and  was  himself  the  oracle  of  a  highly  cultured  society, 
living  apart  from  the  world  of  affairs  towards  the  latter  years  of  one 
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declining  epoch,  and  profoundly  unconscious  of  the  new  epoch  which 
was  to  succeed  it.  It  is  significant  that  Plutarch,  a  professed  student  of 
morality  and  religion,  writing  100  years  after  Christ,  seems  never  to 
have  hoard  of  Christianity. 

It  is  needless  here  to  describe  the  Parallel  LiveSy  which,  in  the 
library,  follow  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  They  have  been  the  subject 
of  famous  eulogies  from  the  time  of  Montai^e  and  Henry  iv.  down  to 
that  of  Rousseau  and  Madame  Roland — when  the  great  moralist  of 
antiquity  had  a  very  real  part  in  forming  the  tone  of  the  Revolutionary 
movement.  The  Lives  appeared  in  a  Liitin  version  in  1470  at  Rome  ;  in 
Greek,  at  Florence,  in  1517  ;  in  French,  by  Amyot,  in  1559  ;  in  English, 
by  North,  in  1579.  The  latter  was  used  by  Shakespeare  as  his  text- 
book for  Coriolanus,  Julius  CVwar,  and  Antony  atid  (^eoj)aira.  It  has 
been  said,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration,  tiiat  if  all  other  record  of 
antiquity  but  Plutarch's  were  lost,  we  could  still  conceive  by  his  aid  the 
general  spirit  of  those  ages.  And  it  has  often  been  declared  that  if  we 
could  save  but  one  book  in  the  world,  the  most  valuable  to  preserve 
would  be  this  unique  record  of  anti((uity  as  a  whole. 

Although  modern  pedantry  has  turned  much  of  late  from  the  slip- 
shod Greek  and  the  uncritical  garrulity  of  the  great  anecdote-monger,  it 
may  be  siiid  still  that  no  known  l)Ook,  not  being  a  work  of  devotion  or 
of  imagination,  has  ever  exerted  so  great  an  influence  in  forming  the 
ideas  oif  generations,  or  has  ever  Iwen  so  well  and  universally  read. 
Though  not  a  work  of  history  nor  of  philosophy,  Plutarch's  Lives  still 
remain  for  the  general  public  the  source  of  all  practical  knowledge  of  the 
genius  of  anti([uity.  His  pictures  of  human  nature  under  military 
civilisation  are  as  immortal  as  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Scott  under 
media3val  and  modem  manners.  That  Comte  places  Plutarch  not  beside 
Cicero,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  Epictetus,  nor  yet  with  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  Polybius,  but  beside  Varro,  Strabo,  and  the  elder  Pliny, 
points  to  the  fact  that  Plutarch  collects,  in  a  spontaneous  manner,  the 
rudiments  of  an  ethical  science  in  a  purely  empirical  way.  [F.  H.] 

Plutarch  :  Lives,  transl.  by  Stewart  and  Long,  1880 ;  Morals,  transl.  by  C. 
King,  1882  (Bohn's  Stand.  Lib.).  Mahaffy :  &reek  World  under  Roman 
Sioa^f  1890,  ch.  ilL-xix. 


PLINY  THE  ELDER,  b.  23,  cL  79  A.D. 

Caius  Plinius  Secundus  was  bom  of  a  wealthy  provincial  family, 
either  at  Verona  or  at  Comum  (Como),  in  23  a.d.  He  had  an  excellent 
education,  came  early  to  Rome,  and  was  soon  introduced  to  civil  and 
military  office.  He  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  Germany,  saw 
service  in  Africa  and  in  Craul,  was  for  some  time  governor  in  Spain,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  command  of  a  fleet  at  Misenum.  He 
perished  of  suffocation  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  79  A.D.,  drawn,  by 
insatiable  curiosity,  to  the  scene  of  the  great  convulsion.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  lus  son  Titus,  to  whom 
the  Natural  History  is  dedicated.  It  was  published  77  A.D.,  when  its 
author  was  54. 
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Although  we  know  only  a  few  £Eu;ts  in  the  life  of  Pliny,  we  know 
the  nian  intimately  from  the  beautifiil  letters  of  his  nephew,  C.  Plinius 
Csecilius.  They  paint  him  as  a  man  of  estimable  character,  of  ^nerous, 
wise,  and  tranquil  spirit,  of  fabulous  industry,  and  of  indomitable 
energy.  He  is  one  of  the  highest  types  of  the  supremely  busy,  culti- 
vated, self-reliant,  and  many-sided  natures  who  showed  such  splendid 
material  and  intellectual  civilisation  in  the  eiirly  ages  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  By  its  moral  corruption  and  social  rottenness  Pliny  was  not 
more  di»turl>ed  than  were  other  leading  men  of  his  age. 

Pliny's  great  work  yaturali-g  HUtoria^  or  Srurvey  of  Nature,  was  a 
general  view  of  all  that  was  known  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
world,  with  all  its  content-s,  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human.  He 
himself  calls  it  an  Encyd<yp(tdi4i ;  a  term  he  first  made  familiar ;  and, 
as  he  justly  l)oast8,  he  was  the  first  in  Greece  or  Rome  to  undertake  the 
task.  It  was  the  result  of  almost  superhuman  energy ;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  active  service  on  civil  and  military  duty,  and  incessant 
labours  forensic  and  ofiiciiil,  he  published,  at  the  age  of  r)4,  what  has 
l)een  justly  called  an  astounding  monument  of  industry.  He  laboured, 
as  his  ne])new  tells  us,  night  and  day,  rose  habitually  at  midnight,  and 
whether  at  the  bath,  at  meals,  or  on  a  journey,  he  wiis  incessantly 
listening  to  l)ooks  read  to  him,  or  dictating  extracts  and  notes.  He  said 
the  Emperor  claimed  his  days,  but  he  could  dispose  of  his  nights.  We 
are  assured  that  he  collected  20,()00  extracts  from  2000  works.  And 
thus  his  Encyclofxtdia,  says  Humboldt,  suq)asses,  in  the  richness  of  its 
contents,  any  other  production  of  antiijuity ;  it  is,  as  his  nephew  says, 
nee  tninvff  variuni  quam  ij^sa  Nahira :  "as  manifold  as  Nature  her- 
self." 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  for  success  in  an  undertaking  so  manifestly 
premature.  Without  any  physical  science  but  Mathematics,  and  that 
far  from  complete,  it  was  utterly  imiK)SKible  to  constmct  even  a  pro- 
visional synthesis  of  the  physical  world.  Pliny  wtis  neither  philosopner, 
nor  acute  thinker,  nor  even  accurate  observer.  He  was  not  even  a 
careful  compiler,  and  he  was  entirely  without  critical  judgment.  But  he 
aimed  at  results  less  profound  than  those  achieved  by  Aristotle  or 
Hipparchus.  He  attempted  only  a  vast  encyclopedia  of  liteniry  infor- 
mation on  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  world.  It  was  confined  to 
concrete  knowledge,  and  it  did  not  purport  to  he  original  research.  And 
such  was  his  industry,  and  such  his  enthusiasm  to  reach  some  co-ordi- 
nation of  man's  practical  knowledge  of  this  world,  that  his  work,  though 
not  one  of  philosophy  or  discovery,  was  the  most  valua})le  contribution 
to  science  l>etween  the  great  age  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum  and  the 
dawn  of  modem  science"  with  Roger  Bac(m  and  Copernicus.  It  served 
as  a  provisional  scheme  of  the  correlations  of  i)hysiciil  Natiu^. 

It  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  shortcomings  of  Pliny  as  observer  and 
thinker.  He  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Cuvier  (Biogr,  Universeih) 
and  by  HunHk)ldt.  His  work  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Bufifon  and 
also  to  that  of  Humlwldt.  But  both  of  these  were  original  observers, 
and  one  at  legist  was  a  great  thinker.  Pliny  was  essentially  a  compiler. 
Still,  there  are  two  qualities  in  his  work  which  give  it  a  very  high  place. 
The  first  is  the  vast  mass  of  recorded  observation  and  reflection  which  he 
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has  preserved  from  obliyion ;  so  that  there  are  whole  fields  of  science, 
both  abstract  and  concrete,  the  results  of  which  are  only  known  to  us 
through  Pliny.  The  second  great  quality  of  his  work  is  the  definite  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  Nature  and  the  interdependence  of  the  sciences. 
This  conception  of  his — vastly  inferior  as  it  is  to  the  truly  philosophic 
synthesis  of  Aristotle,  and  though  Pliny  in  his  passion  for  nuscellaneous 
information  seems  often  to  stray  from  it  himself — breaks  out  again 
and  again  in  striking  thoughts,  which  seem  to  anticipate  the  spirit  of 
positive  science.  Bu£fon,  m  his  first  discourse,  has  given  us  a  fine 
estimate  of  Pliny,  who,  he  says,  "  not  only  knew  all  that  could  be  known 
in  his  age,  but  had  that  gift  of  looking  at  things  on  a  grand  scale  which 
doubles  the  power  of  science.  He  inspires  the  reader  with  a  breadth  of 
view  and  a  boldness  of  thou^t  which  is  the  root  of  philosophy." 

In  religious  philosophy,  Pliny  was  a  scientific  Pantheist ;  indeed  he 
would  now  be  called  an  Agnostic  materialist.  His  work  opens  (bk.  iL 
>^  1)  with  a  passage  of  singular  eloquence.  "  It  is  reasonaole  to  hold 
this  World,  and  the  environment  around  it,  whereon  all  things  exist,  to 
be  the  Deity  :  eternal,  boundless,  without  beginning,  and  without  end. 
To  speculate  on  what  is  beyond  this  World  of  ours  is  no  business  of 
man,  and  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  sacred, 
eternal,  immeasurable,  complete  in  its  totally,  or  rather  is  itself  totality  " 
— and  so  forth,  in  a  vein  almost  similar  to  H^geL  He  then  discusses,  or 
rather  declines  to  speculate  on,  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the 
language  of  modern  Pantheism. 

There  is  a  fine  sentence  in  his  opening  chapter  on  Man  (bk.  vii.  §  1) 
— which  Humboldt  has  taken  as  the  motto  of  nis  Cosmoi — "  We  should 
be  constantly  losing  sight  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  Nature  if  we 
persist  in  studying  it  in  detail  without  a  conception  of  its  unity."  But 
perhaps  the  finest  thought  in  Pliny — an  aphorism  which  may  well  stand 
for  the  last  word  of  Ancient  Science — is  the  immortal  phrase  :  "  Deus 
est  rnortcUi  juvare  mortalemy  et  hcec  ad  atemam  gloriim  via.  Hoc 
proceres  iere  JRomani  "  ("  God  means — Man  giving  succour  to  man  :  this 
IS  the  way  that  leads  to  glory  everlasting.  It  has  been  trodden  by  the 
chiefs  of  Rome  ").  The  idea  reminds  us  of  Diderot  and  his  fellow-Ency- 
clopsedists,  whom  Pliny,  in  rudimentary  and  empirical  form,  often 
suggests,  although  the  encyclopaedia  of  Pliny,  unlike  that  of  Aristotle  or 
of  Diderot,  ignored  the  mora^  social,  and  historical  hcts  of  humanitv, 
and  took  sm^l  account  of  scientific  precision  at  alL  It  is  supremely 
interesting  to  see  how  near  the  great  Romans  of  the  early  Empire  came 
to  the  conception  of  Humanitv  as  the  dominant  ideal  of  human  life,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  appalling  corruption  of  society  around  them  was 
preparing  for  the  ruin  of  the  entire  material  and  intellectual  fabric  in 
which  they  felt  so  much  just  pride.  [F.  H.] 

Plinius  :  Naiuralis  Historiay  lib.  xxxvii.,  ed.  Sillig,  1851 ;  French  trans!., 
1829 ;  Engl,  transl.,  1855.  Humboldt :  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  f  4. 
Bunbury :  ffist.  o/Ane,  Geo.,  ii.  xxiv.  pp.  S71-448.  Pos,  Pol.  iiL  844, 
347.    Dean  Meri?ale  :  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  vii.  ch.  xiv. 


MILITARY  CIVILISATION. 

rPHE  Fifth  Month  commemorates  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  Greece, 
"^  Rome,  and  Carthage,  the  three  principal  forms  of  Military  Civilisa- 
tion. All  three  posses^  that  civic  life  and  political  organisation  which 
distinguished  the  West  from  the  East,  and  which  (as  the  contrast  between 
Carthage  and  Persia,  between  Magyar  and  Hindu,  decisively  proves)  was 
entirely  unconnected  with  primitive  racial  peculiarities.  Ancient  Europe 
was  covered  with  innumerable  petty  States,  all  organised  with  a  view  to 
war,  and  each  driven,  not  so  much  by  ambition  as  by  a  desire  for 
securitv,  to  scheme  incessantly  for  the  conquest  of  its  neig:nbours.  If  this 
turmoil  was  ever  to  cease,  and  industrial  civilisation  to  arise,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  one  of  these  States  should  once  for  all  conquer 
and  incorporate  the  rest  Such  incorporation  involved  evils  of  its  own, 
and  therefore  could  only  continue  till  the  greater  evils  which  it  was  to 
remedy  had  been  overcome.  The  Roman  Empire  for  the  first  time  gave 
an  example  of  widespread  and  long-continued  Peace.  It  implanted  in  the 
peoples  of  the  West  the  sentiment  of  a  certain  unity  which  has  never 
since  been  lost.  It  communicated  to  all  of  them  the  Gra;co-Roman  cul- 
ture. It  made  a  Universal  Religion  possible.  When  this  threefold  work 
bad  been  sufficiently  accomplished  the  temporary  political  unity  came  to 
an  end  naturally  and  for  ever. 

Greece  was  inferior  to  her  two  rivals  in  the  ^eater  political  and  mili- 
tary qualities,  and  fell  behind  them  in  the  mighty  competition  for  the 
glorious  office  of  incorporating  the  progressive  nations.  Civic  institutions 
she  developed  in  great  variety  and  intensity,  but  on  a  strictly  limited 
scale.  Her  military  history  is  a  long  record  of  unsurpassed  courage,  dis- 
cipline, and  skill ;  but,  except  in  the  instances  to  be  mentioned  presently, 
it  is  marked  by  pettiness  of  aim  and  nullity  of  result.  Nevertheless  in  a 
survey  of  the  continuous  progress  of  Humanity,  even  in  its  political 
aspect,  she  necessarily  divides  our  attention  with  Rome,  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  Carthage.  Carthage  was  inferior  to  Rome  alone  in 
capacity  for  conquest  and  incorporation,  and  was  destined,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  to  achieve  that  work  if  it  had  been  possible  for  Hannibal  to  win 
in  the  mighty  duel.  But  it  was  not  possible.  The  qualifications  of  Borne 
were  decisively  superior,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  struggle  the  Cartha- 
ginian civilisation  was  clean  wiped  out,  leaving  behind  it  no  appreciable 
influence  on  the  Western  movement.  Therefore  its  £[reat  statesmen  and 
warriors  must  needs  have  been  omitted  from  the  Calendar,  even  if  their 
memory  had  not  almost  entirely  perished. 

Greece,  unlike  Carthage,  is,  sociologically  speaking,  in  the  direct  line 
of  ancestry  of  the  modem  West  Her  political  and  military  achievements 
are  not  comparable  to  those  of  Bome.  But  there  are  two  periods  durincj: 
which  they  possess  a  capital  and  permanent  importance  ;  those  of  the 
repulse  of  Persia  and  the  conquest  of  Persia,  commemorated  in  the  weeks 
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of  Themistocles  and  Alexander.  To  the  first  we  owe  it  that  the  intellec- 
tual movement  was  not  strangled  at  its  birth  by  a  degenerate  theocracy. 
To  the  second  are  due  the  spread  of  Greek  culture  over  the  Eastern  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  subsequent  severance  of  Christianity 
into  two  distinct  types—  a  severance  which  has  continued  down  to  our 
own  day  to  be  a  fact  of  the  first  magnitude  in  European  politics. 

The  third  and  fourth  weeks  are  allotted  to  the  Aristocratic  and 
Imperial  phases  of  Boman  civilisation ;  the  Kegal  or  more  Theocratic 
j)hase  havmg  been  represented  under  the  month  Moses.  The  Revolu- 
tionary period,  notwitnstanding  its  brilliant  personages,  in  such  striking 
contrast  with  the  mediocrity  of  the  Aristocratic  phase,  naturally  furnishes 
no  tvpes  to  the  Calendar  except  Marius  and  the  Gracchi,  who  stood  on 
its  threshold  and  were  far  from  being  pure  destructives.  [B.  8.  B.] 
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OJESAB  (Caius  Julius  Casar),  b.  100  (102  7),  d.  44  B.O. 

Home  solved  the  great  political  problem  of  the  ancient  world  in  the 
best  practicable  if  not  in  the  best  conceivable  way.  To  C-fiSAR  it  fell  to 
put  me  crowning  stroke  to  that  work.  The  several  States  of  modem 
Europe  have  all  contributed,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  political  pro- 
gress ;  and  therefore  no  one  of  them  has  the  unique  importance  and 
glory  that  belongs  to  Rome.  For  the  same  reason,  no  modem  statesman 
stands  on  a  level  with  Csesar.  He  remains  in  Shakespeare's  phrase  "  the 
foremost  man  of  all  this  world."  It  was  the  high  fortune  of  Rome  that, 
in  the  principal  crisis  of  her  history,  she  possessed  a  citizen  so  splendidly 
endowed  in  intellect,  character,  and  heart.  Free  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  from  the  prejudices  belonging  to  his  age  and  country,  with  pierc- 
ing and  far-sweeping  vision  he  saw  as  from  some  superior  height  the 
political  situation  of  his  own  time  in  its  relation  to  the  past  and  the 
future  of  the  ancient  world.  If  Rome  had  till  then  carried  out  the  work 
of  conquest  with  considerable  method  and  upon  the  whole  with  steadi- 
ness, she  had  very  inadequately  satisfied  the  need  for  incorporation.  Her 
oli^chical  constitution,  admirably  adapted  for  the  first  task,  could  not 
easily  reconcile  itself  to  the  second.  In  itB  best  davs,  and  while  Carthage 
and  Macedon  were  still  formidable,  the  Senate  had  from  time  to  time 
pmdently  though  grudgingly  extended  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to 
some  of  the  subject  Itaban  States.  But  the  great  mass  of  Itidians  had 
only  extorted  it  by  rebellion  during  the  boyhood  of  Ciesar,  and  outside 
Italy  the  conquered  nations  were  still  on  the  footing  of  subject  allies, 
trampled  upon  and  fleeced  for  the  benefit  of  Rome,  or  rather  of  the  Roman 
nobles  and  capitalists.  If  the  CTeat  dominion  was  to  be  maintained  in 
some  tolerable  degree  of  well-being  for  all  it«  members,  or  even  main- 
tained at  all,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  so-called  Republican 
constitution,  always  oppressive  for  the  provinces  and  now  shamefully 
corrapt,  should  be  replaced  by  personal  government.  For  a  complete 
incorporation  of  the  subject-peoples  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
suffrages  of  a  dominant  people,  to  even  the  poorest  of  whom  it  would 
mean  the  cessation  of  highly-prized  privileges  and  immunities.  The 
provinces  would  from  the  earliest  moment  of  their  subjection  have  wel- 
comed such  a  change.  The  time  was  more  than  ripe  for  it  when  the 
Roman  world  lay  at  the  feet  of  Sulla.  Sulla  had  all  the  ability,  self- 
reliance,  prestige,  and  opportunity  that  were  needed.  But  his  moral 
nature  was  below  the  task.  He  had  neither  the  insight  nor  the  sym- 
pathy nor  the  noble  ambition  of  Ca?sar,  and  he  preferred  to  re-establish 
the  senatorial  oligarchy. 

When  Sulla  cmshed  the  Marian  party  Caesar  had  just  arrived  at 
manhood.  Though  of  an  old  patrician  house  he  had  yet  a  family  con- 
nection with  the  democratic  party,  Marius  having  married  his  aunt. 
He  himself  had  married  a  daugnter  of  the  democratic  leader  Cinna,  and 
for  refusing  to  divorce  her  he  was  proscribed  by  Sulla,  but  managed  to 
keep  in  hiding  till  the  storm  was  past    After  the  death  of  the  great 
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reactionist  (B.a  78),  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  reviving  the  spirit 
of  the  popular  party  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  publicly  honouring  the  memory 
of  Marius,  bringing  to  justice  murderers  of  the  proscription,  and  couraj^- 
ously  raising  his  single  voice  in  the  Senate  against  the  illegal  execution 
of  datiline's  partisans  (b.c.  63).  Clearly  seeing  the  necessity  for  personal 
government,  at  a  time  when  his  own  services  and  distinctions  were  not 
such  as  to  entitle  hiui  to  aspire  to  it,  Caesar  did  his  best  to  secure  it  for 
Pompey,  then  far  the  foremost  man  in  Rome,  by  strenuously  supporting 
measures  which  virtually  placed  the  empire  at  his  absolute  disposal  for 
an  indefinite  period.  A  fairly  good  soldier,  but  a  most  vain,  unreliable, 
and  incompetent  statesman,  Pompey  after  five  years  let  these  powers  slip 
through  his  hands. 

Csesar  was  by  this  time  thirty-eight  (b.c.  62).  He  had  steadily  risen 
in  influence  and  official  rank  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  now  that  he  deter- 
mined to  take  the  great  task  into  his  own  hands.  He  was  the  recognised 
chief  of  the  popuhir  party,  which  aimed  at  concentrating  Republican 
government  in  tne  hands  of  a  single  person  as  the  only  means  of  oridling 
the  oligarchy.  But  this  was  not  to  be  accomplished  merely  by  popular 
votes,  as  many  a  democratic  leader  had  found  to  his  cost  Ua;sar  needed 
an  army  and  a  military  reputation,  and  with  rare  patience  he  set  himself 
to  acquire  both.  By  a  coalition  with  Pompey — now  obliged  to  treat 
him  as  an  eaual — he  obtained  the  Consulship  (B.a  59),  which  on  its  expira- 
tion entitled  him  to  a  great  military  command. 

Roman  generals  had  of  late  preferred  to  extend  their  conquests  east- 
ward, and  to  win  comparatively  easy  and  lucrative  triumphs  in  Asia, 
over  peoples  who  had  possessed  for  long  ages  a  type  of  civilisation  suited 
to  them,  and  who  therefore  could  never  thoroughly  assimilate  Western 
manners  and  institutions.  All  this  time  Gaul,  lying  at  the  gates  of  Italy, 
was  neglected  (only  the  district  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Alps 
having  oeen  reduced),  because  the  people  were  more  warlike  and  less 
booty  was  to  be  gained.  Yet  till  that  conc^uest  should  be  effected  Rome's 
work  of  civilising  the  world  was  standing  still ;  nay,  it  was  always 
menaced  by  northern  invasions.  This  field  o?  action,  then,  Csesar  marked 
out  for  himself,  in  which  he  could  prepare  the  means  for  assuming  power 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  highest  service  to  his  country 
and  humanity.  His  ardent  spirit,  his  incredible  energy  in  all  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  astonished  nis  contemporaries.  Time  pressed,  for  he 
was  no  longer  young.  While  he  was  absent  from  Rome,  what  revolu- 
tions might  not  mar  his  plans  !  Yet  ten  continuous  years  did  he  devote 
to  this  great  task,  which,  if  he  had  achieved  nothing  else,  would  make 
his  name  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.  In  those  ten  vears  he  conquered 
Gaul  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  and  the  British  Channel ;  conquered 
her  so  thoroughly,  and  treated  her  so  sensibly,  that  when  the  fierce 
struggle  was  over  she  frankly  and  even  proudly  accepted  her  new 
position.  The  culture,  the  institutions,  even  the  language  of  the  victors, 
were  eagerly  adopted.  The  grandsons  of  the  men  who  had  fought  so 
gallantly  against  Csesar  won  full  citizenship,  took  their  seats  in  the 
Senate,  and  commanded  Roman  armies. 

These  ten  years  decided  the  future  of  the  West,  and  therefore  of 
Humanity.    It  is  not  merely  the  central  position  and  natural  advantages 
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of  France,  nor  yet  the  admirable  qualities  of  her  people,  which  have 
made  her  throughout  mediaeval  and  modem  history  the  foremost  of 
European  States.  It  is  even  more  the  result  of  her  rapid  and  thorough 
acceptance  of  Roman  civilisation.  This  made  her  the  heir  of  Rome. 
This  enabled  her  lon^  afterwards  to  Romanise  Germany  and  England  in 
some  degree,  and  as  it  were  at  second-hand,  by  the  arms  of  Charlemagne 
and  WiUmm. 

It  had  been  arranged  between  Csesar  and  Pompey  that,  during  the 
absence  of  the  former  in  Gaul,  the  latter  should  act  with  the  popular 
party,  and  keep  the  nobility  in  the  condition  of  impotence  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar.  Partly  from  jealousy  of 
Caesar,  partly  from  sheer  incapacitv,  Pompey  after  much  vacillation  and 
duplicity  finally  allied  himself  with  the  nobles,  thinking  with  their  aid 
to  crush  his  rival  and  thereafter  to  be  supreme.  The  nobles,  for  their 
part,  thought  they  would  know  how  to  dead  with  Pompey  if  once  Csesar 
was  out  of  the  way.  In  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  civil  war, 
Caesar  showed  a  moderation  and  fEumess  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
unscrupulous  and  headstrong  violence  of  the  nobles,  who  had  not  even 
formal  legality  on  their  side.  But  when  he  was  finally  summoned  to 
hand  over  his  province  and  army  to  a  nominee  of  the  Senate  on  pain  of 
being  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  when  the  tribunes  who  had  vetoed 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  were  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives  to  his 
camp,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  river  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his 
province,  and  marched  on  Rome  ^b.c.  49). 

He  had  but  one  legion  with  him  ;  the  bulk  of  his  army  was  far  away 
in  its  Gallic  cantonments.  The  forces  of  Pompey  were  overwhelmingly 
superior  in  numbers.  But  the  rapid  and  daring  advance  of  Csesar  pre- 
vented their  concentration.  He  came,  not  merely  the  adored  genersil  of 
a  veteran  army,  but  the  long-tried  and  consistent  leader  of  the  liberal 
party,  who  had  never  swerved  from  his  principles,  never  betrayed  his 
mends,  never  flinched  from  danger.  Fascinated  by  his  success  and 
encouraged  by  his  clemency,  towns  everywhere  opened  their  gates  and 
Pompeian  levies  joined  him,  swelling  his  army  at  every  stage  as  he 
swept  down  Italy. 

Pompey,  for  his  part,  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  pretext  for  moving  east- 
ward towards  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs,  where  his  military  prestige 
and  his  personal  influence  would  cause  all  the  client  States  to  rally  round 
him,  and  the  sulky  and  suspicious  nobles  would  find  themselves  over- 
shadowed. So  he  crossed  tne  Adriatic,  leaving  the  large  veteran  army 
in  Spain,  which  was  under  his  orders,  to  take  care  of  itself.  Thither 
Caesar  proceeded  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  Italy,  bent  on  making  sure 
of  the  West  before  doing  anything  else.  When  the  Spanish  legions  were 
beaten,  he  lost  no  time  in  following  Pompey,  who  had  found  the  respite 
all  too  short  for  drilling  his  large  but  raw  force  of  Romans,  and  organis- 
ing the  masses  of  Asiatics  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  standara  In 
the  campaign  that  ensued  the  conqueror  of  the  East  fully  maintained  his 
old  military  reputation  ;  but  at  length,  driven  by  the  clamour  of  the 
nobles  to  risk  a  pitched  battle,  he  siutfered  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  field 
of  Pharsalia  (&a  48).  Flying  to  Egypt,  still  an  independent  kingdom, 
hfl  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  govemment 
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The  bea(«n  party  nllied  agaio,  Rral  in  Africa,  then  in  Spain  ;  and 
of  the  three  years  and  nine  months  of  life  that  remained  to  Cffiaar,  mudi 
the  greater  portion  was  speat  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He,  therefore, 
had  not  time  to  give  any  complete  oiffanisation  to  hia  new  goTemmenL 
But  his  intentions  are  dearly  discernible  in  outline.  Supreme  power, 
Ic^slative  as  well  as  executive,  was  to  be  vested  in  a  ungle  ruler,  ^vem- 
ing_  not  by  divioe  right  but  as  the  representative  of  the  community  and 
in  its  interest.  This  was  indeed  an  ideal  bv  no  meana  novel  to  Romans. 
Scipio  had  brooded  over  it.  C.  Qiacchns  oad  for  a  moment  realised  it 
The  oldest  institutions  and  traditions  told  of  it  It  was  the  power  of 
the  ancient  kings  theoretically  continued  to,  and  in  tirave  emergencies 
actually  exercised  by,  the  magistrates  of  the  Heputlic  during  its  best 
days.  It  had  been  incre&aingly  overshadowed  by  the  Senate.  That 
body  was  now  to  be  reduced  to  its  original  consultative  offic&  The 
functions  of  the  executive  had  been  gradually  divided  among  several 
magistrates,  Thof  were  now  to  be  re-concentrat«d.  Above  bQ,  annual 
election — the  cherished  institution  of  all  oligarchiee,  open  or  disguised — 
was  to  be  replaced  by  life-tenure,  with  power  to  name  a  successor.  The 
subjects  of  Roue  were  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  wherever  and  when- 
ever fit  for  it ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  Ceesar  intended  to 
move  much  faster  in  this  direction  than  his  successor  did.  Rome  itself^ 
from  the  mistress  of  the  Empire,  was  to  become  ita  capital  and  most 
dignified  municipality.  All  old  parties— Cxsar's  own  inctuded^were  to 
consider  themselves  at  an  end.  "  To  the  victors  the  spoils  I "  was  a  cry 
rebuked  from  the  first  Fur  the  vanquished  of  Pharsalia  there  was  not 
only  amnesty  but  admission  to  the  highest  grades  of  the  public  service, 
if  they  would  bury  their  old  grudge  and  recognise  the  government 
Pauperism  among  the  lower  cl^  and  insolvency  among  uie  upper — 
ulcers  not  admitting  of  a  radical  cure — were  treated  with  judicious  pal- 
liatives. Taxation  was  reduced  ;  expenditure  was  increased ;  and  yet  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  at  Cesar's  death  was  tenfold  what  it  had  ever 
been  before — a  proof  of  the  frightful  waste  and  corruption  &om  which 
the  Roman  world  was  rescued  by  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy. 

Of  the  administrative  work  of  CKsar  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any 
iidequate  idea.  A  reform  of  the  Calendar,  which  served  the  West  tiU 
1582  and  serves  Russia  still ;  a  recasting  of  the  whole  provincial  admini- 
stration ;  a  codification  of  Roman  law  ;  a  census  of  tlie  empire  ;  a  uni- 
form gold  coinage  ;  a  public  library  ;  a  metropolitan  police  ;  building 
regulations  ;  sanitary  regulations  ;  an  alteration  of  the  course  of  the 
Til>er,  which  would  have  drained  the  marshes — ail  these  grand  projects, 
and  more,  some  carried  to  completion,  some  only  sketched  out,  teemed 
from  the  creative  brain  of  the  great  organiser  in  the  brief  moments  be 
could  spare  from  military  cares  in  these  last  months  of  his  life — a  devour- 
ing activity,  an  all-embracing  capacity  such  as  perhaps  never  shone  forth 
in  man  before  or  since.  What  Roman  incorporation  meant  for  the 
undent  world  was  at  lost  revealed.  The  war  liuvoc  of  seven  centuries 
hud  found  its  justification. 

In  the  midst  of  this  glorious  and  beneficent  oireer,  at  the  Sige  of  R5 
(.^T  ?)  Cvsar,  whose  frank  and  fearless  spirit  disduned  suspicion  or  pro- 
caution,  was  assassinated  by  a-  knot  of  lancoroua,  perfidious  aristocrala. 
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whom  he  had  pardoned  and  promoted.  Their  purblind  spite  was  power- 
less to  avert  the  inevitable  aavent  of  monocracy.  What  tney  did  efifectu- 
ally  extinguish  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  possibility  of  amnestv, 
conciliation,  and  mutual  confidence.  Careless  as  usual  of  historical  truth, 
the  great  English  poet  has  glorified  the  murderers  of  Ca>sar.  Dante,, 
never  forgetting  the  moral  responsibility  of  art,  has  reserved  the  lowest 
circle  of  hell  for  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

It  imports  little  to  the  greatness  of  such  a  one  as  Csesar  to  add  that 
in  an  age  of  oratory  he  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  orators  ;  that  his  his- 
torical writings  are  an  unrivalled  model  of  vigour,  lucidity,  and  elegance  ; 
that  he  had  carried  his  scientific  culture  to  a  point  very  unusual  among 
his  countrymen  ;  and  that  his  personal  prowess  and  feats  of  endurance 
were  the  admiration  of  veteran  soldiers.  Women  loved  him,  and  he 
loved  them.  His  standard  of  morality  in  this  respect  could  not  be  ours. 
It  was  that  of  his  time.  Enjoying  life  thoroughly,  he  was  temperate 
in  all  things.  To  no  man  has  it  been  given  to  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  perfection  of  human  nature — complete,  evenly  balanced,  and  self- 
controlled.    There  is  an  admirable  bust  of  him  in  the  British  Museum. 

[B.8.B.] 

Oesar:  Commentaries,  Suetonius  and  Plutarch :  Ceeaar.  Cicero:  in  num- 
berless places.  Mommsen :  Eiat.  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  Merivale :  Fail  of 
Roman  Republic,  and  History  qfthe  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vols.  i. 
andiL    Po».  Po/.  iu.  S27-329. 
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UILTI&DEa,  b.  aK  MO,  d.  489  B.C. 

The  lutine  of  Miltiades  records  the  first  great  victor;  of  the  West 
over  the  East ;  and  represents  the  von^ord  of  the  military  civilisation 
vbich  Srst  checked  and  finally  absorbed  the  theocruciea  of  Central  Asia. 

Miltiadea,  a  Doble  Atiienian,  of  the  race  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  had 
joined,  as  governor  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Thrace,  in  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion of  Diirius ;  and  his  conspiracy  to  induce  the  Greek  feudatories  to 
destroy  the  brid^  over  the  Danube  showed  how  dangerous  to  the  Great 
King  Greece  ht3  become.  When  DariuB  resolved  to  crush  the  rising 
power  of  Athena,  it  was  her  fortune  to  find  amongst  her  citizens  a  chief 
who,  with  long  experience  aa  a  ruler,  had  seen  ivar  on  a  great  scale,  and 
knew  the  weakness  and  strength  of  Asia.  Miltiades,  retreating  to  Athens 
before  the  stonii,  was  named  general  in  the  first  great  struggle,  aod 
became,  next  to  Thetniatocles  himself,  the  soul  of  the  audacious  defiance 
with  which  Athens  braved  the  mighty  Empire  of  Persia.  To  hie  per- 
sonal ascendancy  and  consummate  strategy  were  due  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  the  victory  of  Marathon,  and  the  repulse  of  the  invaders  from 
Attica  (B.C.  490).  Failing  next  year  in  the  new  expedition  which  he 
had  promoted,  he  was  impeached  and  condemned ;  and,  dying  of  his 
wound  in  prison,  he  points  the  moral  of  the  instability  of  popular  favour, 
a  difficulty  which  weighted  all  the  great  men  of  republican  Greece. 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  thou^  second  in  importance  to  Salamis, 
profoundly  impressed  the  imagination  of  Greece  and  of  all  antiquity.  It 
IB  probable  that  about  10,000  fully  armed  Athenians  took  part  in  it,  and 
about  50,000  Persians.  But  the  battle  tested  the  highest  [[ualitiea  both 
of  commander  and  soldiers.  There,  as  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides 
aay,  the  Athenians  "  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the  danger,"  and  were  "  the 
first  to  face  the  look  of  the  terrible  Mede."  This  victory  first  inspired 
them  with  a  sense  of  their  own  destiny.  Aristtdes,  Tfaemistocles,  and 
the  poet  ^chyluB  had  important  parts  in  it.  The  192  citizens  who  fell 
were  by  special  decree  buried  on  the  field,  and  the  monumental  mound 
raised  over  them  may  still  be  seen.  Seven  centuries  afterwards  they 
were  worshipped  as  heroes  on  the  spot ;  the  day  was  atiU  kept  as  a 
festival  in  Attica  ;  and  men  heard  at  night  the  battle-field  resound  with 
the  din  of  arms.  [F.  H.] 

HeiodotDi:  vol.vi.  ch,  cii.  Ratotinaon't  Tmnt.  iii.  480  (Notes  and  App.). 
Plutarch :  Arulidet  and  Cimon,  As  to  the  "  soblime  day  "  of  Hara- 
thoD.  and  "the  admirable  leadership"  of  Hiltiodes,  see  Pliil,  Pot.  v. 
250.  261.    Pw.  Pol.  iiL  230-232. 


LEONIDAS,  d.  180  B.a 

Sparta  was  the  most  purely  military  state  of  antiquity.  All  public 
and  even  private  life  was  oiganised  and  disciplined  to  the  sole  end  of 
war.  Fanuly  duties  and  afiections  were  almost  oblit«ntod  by  the  ex- 
aggerated prepond«nnce  of  the  State.     All  dtizens  fit  for  war  lived 
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permanently  in  barracks,  and  fed  at  a  common  mess,  the  austere  simpli- 
city of  which  has  become  proverbial  There  was  daily  and  laborious 
dnll  even  for  the  middle-ticed  men.  No  full  citizen  ever  demeimed 
himself  to  industry  of  any  kmd.  This  he  left  to  his  serfs  called  Helots. 
In  an  age  and  environment  all  astir  with  revolutionary  growth,  Spart^t 
was  the  representative  of  steiidy,  unchanging  conservatism.  Her  govern- 
ment-, although  virtually  an  oligarchy,  still  remained  in  form  a  monarchy 
of  the  old  Homeric  type.  Art,  science,  and  philosophy  found  no  more 
encouragement  than  they  did  in  early  Rome.  In  fact,  as  far  as  regards 
mere  militarism,  the  Spartans  were  more  Roman  tlian  the  Romans. 
But  of  conquest  and  incorporation  they  proved  as  incapable  as  any  other 
Greek  State.     Hence  Gumte  calls  them  "  Remains  avortes." 

At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasions  the  other  Greek  States  looked 
to  Sparta  to  lead  the  resistance,  a  dutv  which  she  discharged  in  such 
a  dilatory,  unintelligent,  and  seltish  fashion,  that  the  chief  nonour  and 
advantage  of  the  victory  remained  with  democratic  Athens.  She  was  too 
late  for  Marathon.  She  had  little  to  do  with  Salamis.  At  Plat«ea  she 
bore  her  share  and  no  more.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  one  episode  of  the 
struggle  which  was  peculiarly  her  own,  and  where  she  won  imperishable 
glory,  was  a  defeat.  The  enormous  host  of  Xerxes  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion till  it  reached  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylo;.  There  it  found  its 
way  blocked  by  the  confederate  Greeks  commanded  by  Leon  i das,  King 
of  Sparta.  For  two  days  the  assaults  of  the  Persians  were  hurled  back 
with  heavy  slaughter  by  the  better-disciplined  and  better-armed  Greeks  ; 
but  on  the  third  the  betrayal  of  a  path  over  the  mountains  exposed  the 
defenders  to  be  taken  in  the  rear.  Finding  that  he  was  about  to  be 
surrounded,  Leonidas  dismissed  all  his  army,  except  his  own  contingent 
of  three  hundred  Spartans,  whose  national  discipline  required  tbem  to 
die  at  their  post.  However  briefly  this  story  be  told,  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  record  that  the  Thespian  contingent  remained  with  them  and 
shared  their  fate.  When  the  last  battle  began  the  devoted  band  charged 
into  the  thick  of  the  enemy  inflicting  prodigious  slaughter.  Leonidas 
fell,  and  round  his  body  the  combat  long  raged.  There  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes  feU  flghting  gaUantly.  While  their  arms  lasted  the  Greeks  kept 
their  swarming  enemies  at  bay.  At  last,  their  spears  being  broken,  they 
retired  to  a  hiSock  and  sat  down  round  the  body  of  their  king,  exposed 
to  a  shower  of  missiles.  There  they  perished  to  a  man,  defending  them- 
selves to  the  last  against  all  who  approached,  with  daggers,  hands,  and 
teeth.  Six  centuries  later  the  names  of  the  three  hundred  could  still 
be  read  on  a  column  at  Sparta.  A  monument  on  the  field  bore  the 
simple  inscription  :  "  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here 
in  ODedience  to  their  orders."  [B.  S.  B.] 

Herodotus:  vii.  pp.  204-224.    Grote  :  Hint,  of  O recce,  vol.  v.  ch.  xl.    Curtius  : 
Hist,  of  U recce  f  bk.  iii.  ch.  i.     Pos,  Pol.  iii.  232. 


ABISTIDES,  d.  abt  468  B.C. 

Though  democratic  tendencies  steadily  grew  at  Athens,  she  was  at 
no  time  without  her  conservative  party.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war 
it  was  still  strong,  and  its  leader  was  Aristides,  surnamed  "  The  Just." 
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He  was  one  of  the  ten  generals  at  Marathon,  and  set  the  example  of 
giving  up  his  turn  of  command  to  Miltiades.  His  energetic  opposition 
to  the  innovating  policy  of  Themistocles,  and  piirticularly  to  his  aevelop- 
ment  of  the  navy — which  increased  the  importance  of  the  poorer  citizens 
— led  to  his  ostracism  seven  years  after  Marathon.  It  is  said  that  an 
illiterate  citizen,  not  knowing  him,  asked  him  to  write  the  name  of 
Aristides  for  him  on  his  voting  tablet.  "Has  Aristides  ever  injured 
you  ? "  "  No,  nor  do  I  even  know  him  ;  but  it  vexes  me  to  hear  him 
called  *the  Just*"  Aristides  without  further  reply  wrote  his  name. 
When  Xerxes  was  marching  on  Athens  Themistocles  carried  a  decree  of 
amnesty  for  all  exUes,  and  especially  for  his  great  opponent.  Returning 
on  the  eve  of  Salamis,  Aristides,  at  great  risk,  made  his  way  through  the 
Persian  fleet,  and  it  was  he  who  brought  the  news  to  the  assembled 
lidmirals  that  they  were  surrounded.  He  distinguished  himself  highly 
in  the  battle.  Next  year  he  commanded '  the  Athenian  contingent  at 
the  crowning  victory  of  Plataea.  The  contrast  between  his  character 
and  that  of  uie  haughty  and  corrupt  Spartan  admiral,  Pausanias,  deter- 
mined the  maritime  States  to  make  Athens  their  leader  in  the  war  which 
they  continued  to  wage  against  Persia,  and  he  was  unanimously  appointed 
to  fix  the  contributions  to  the  common  fund.  It  speaks  highly  for  his 
patriotism  and  good  sense,  that  he  frankly  accepted  all  the  democratic 
changes  that  had  been  carried  by  Themistocles,  and  even  developed  them 
further.  Dying  in  honest  poverty,  he  was  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
imd  such  was  the  respect  of  the  Athenians  for  his  probity — a  rare  virtue 
among  Greek  politicians — that  his  descendants  long  continued  to  receive 
pensions  from  the  State.  [E.  S.  B.] 

Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos:  Aristides.     Grote  :  Hisiori/  of  Greece,  ch. 
xxxvi.,  xxxix.,  and  xlv. 

CIMON,  d.  449  B.a 

CiMON,  son  of  Miltiades  the  victor  of  Marathon,  served  as  a  young 
man  in  the  war  against  Xerxes,  and  in  after  life  conunanded  in  most  of 
those  expeditions  which  weakened  Persia  and  prevented  her  from  resum- 
ing the  aggressive  against  Greece.  An  aristocrat  by  birth,  and  opulent, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  conservative  party  at  Athens,  and  strove  to 
direct  the  warlike  energy  of  his  countrymen  against  Persia  rather  than 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  whom,  as  the  champions  of  oligarchy 
and  old-fashioned  ways,  he  had  a  natural  sympathy.  Greece  was  now 
virtually  divided  between  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  confederacies  ; 
but  though  there  was  much  jealousy  and  suspicion,  open  war  did  not 
break  out  till  twenty-two  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Cimon.  When  the  Helots  revolted, 
the  democratic  party,  headed  by  the  great  Pericles,  urged  that  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  seized  for  attacking  Sparta.  Cimon,  on  the  contrary, 
appealed  to  his  countrymen  "  not  to  see  Greece  lamed  and  Athens  draw- 
ing without  her  yoke-fellow."  This  generous  sentiment  prevailed,  and 
Cimon  was  sent  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  Sparta.  The  suspicious 
LacedsBmonians,  however,  soon  rudely  sent  it  back  (kc.  461).  This  insult 
led  to  the  exile  of  Cimon  as  a  partLuan  of  Sparta  and  eventually  to  war. 
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But  five  years  later,  when  the  irritation  had  cooled  down,  it  was  recognised 
that  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  and  patriotic  man,  and  he  was  reeled. 
Towards  the  close  of  nis  life  he  hi^d  the  satisfaction  of  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  commanding  a  new  expedition  against  Persia.  While 
engaged  in  this  he  died  of  disease.  Though  an  aristocrat  and  wealthy 
he  was  generally  popular,  being  affable  and  munificent  both  by  disposi- 
tion and  from  policy.  For  in  Athens,  where  political  and  social  equality 
was  carried  further  than  in  any  other  country  ancient  or  modem,  the 
possessors  of  wealth  found  it  advisable  to  use  it  in  a  public-spirited  way. 

[E.  B.  B.] 

Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos :  Cimon,    Orote :  Hist,  of  Greece,  eh.  xliv. 
xlv.  e 

XENOPHON,  b.  abt  444,  cL  abt.  354  B.c. 

Xenophon  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Socrates,  who  saved  his  life  at 
the  rout  of  Deliuni,  by  carrying  him  on  his  back  from  the  field  more 
than  a  mile.  His  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  his  revered  master 
is  the  most  valuable  and  trustworthy  that  we  possess  {MemorahUia), 
He  was  the  editor  and  continuator  of  Thucydides  ;  and  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  of  which  many  remain  to  us,  throw  great  light  on  the  history 
and  maimers  of  his  time.  They  show  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  first-rate 
intellectual  or  even  literary  power ;  but  their  style  is  simple  and  pleas- 
ing, and  they  leave  a  very  favourable  impression  of  his  character.  We 
are  concerned  with  him  here  not  as  a  writer  but  as  a  man  of  action. 
Three  years  after  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  a  prince  of  remarkable  capacity,  who  had  formed  the 
design  of  employing  Greek  soldiers  and  functionaries,  and  to  some  extent 
Greek  methods,  in  the  government  of  Asia^  marched  up  from  his  satrapy 
on  the  sea-coast  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerzes,  taJdng  with  lum 
10,000  Greek  adventurers,  among  them  Xenophon.  When  Gyrus  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  near  Babylon,  Xenopnon  had  a  principal  share 
in  conducting  the  famous  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  tnrough  regions 
never  before  traversed  by  Greeks  to  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  (b.c.  400). 
His  narrative  of  this  wonderful  inarch  first  revealed  to  Greece  the  inter- 
nal rottenness  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  led  to  other  attacks  upon  it, 
culminating  seventy  years  later  in  the  decisive  expedition  of  Alexander. 
Xenophon  was  a  conservative  and  a  disciplinarian.  The  democratic 
constitution  of  Athens  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  probably  could 
not  forgive  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  execution  of  Socrates  (b.c.  399). 
Spartan  institutions  and  maimers  he  warmly  admired  ;  and  having  taken 
service  under  Agesilaus  for  a  new  expedition  to  Asia,  he  fought  under 
him  on  his  homeward  march  against  his  own  countrymen  at  Coroneia 
(B.a  394).  For  this  they  natur^y  passed  a  decree  of  exile  against  him, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Peloponnesus.  How  such  conduct 
would  have  been  judged  by  Itomans  we  see  by  the  legend  of  Coriolanus. 
But  it  was  common  in  Greece,  and  was  generally  actuated  by  motives 
much  less  respectable  than  those  of  Xenopnon.  [B.  S.  B.] 

Xenophon :  Anc^xisis  of  Cyrus,    Diogenes  Laertius :  ii.*5,  6.    Grote :  Uut, 
ofOreecef  ch.  lxix.-lxxi. 
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PHOOIOK,  b.  402,  d.  317  B.a 

Born  twenty  years  before  Philip,  Piiocion  outlived  Alexander  six 
years.  He  was  forty-fiye  times  elected  general  without  once  offering 
nimself  as  a  candidate.  A  brave  and  successful  soldier,  he  was  ihe 
constant  advocate  of  peace.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  Athenian  states- 
man of  his  time  wno  was  believea  b^  his  contemporaries  to  be 
incorruptible.  To  have  clean  hands  was  mdeed  rare  at  Athens.  But 
with  Pnocion  it  was  but  one  manifestation  of  the  pure  morality  and 
deep  sense  of  duty  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  long  career.  Although 
he  bitterly  opposed  the  expeditions  advocated  by  Demosthenes,  that 
statesman  more  than  once  procured  his  appointment  to  command  them, 
knowing  that  he  would  do  his  best,  and  that  his  uprightness  and 
humanity  won  the  respect  of  enemies  as  well  as  allies. 

His  opposition  to  the  anti-Macedonian  policy  of  Demosthenes  is 
severely  ommed  by  the  admirers  of  Greek  democracy.  It  is  not, 
however,  suggested  by  any  author,  ancient  or  modem,  that  he  took 
this  line  from  want  of  patriotism  or  in  a  jealous  factious  spirit  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  not  in  Athens  the  political  virtue, 
steadfastness,  or  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  that  were  indispensable  if 
such  a  conflict  was  to  be  waged,  I  do  not  say  with  success,  but  even 
with  dignity.  The  mere  prospect  of  defeat  would  certainly  not  have 
daunted  him.  If  his  countrymen  had  been  Romans,  he  would  have 
encouraged  them  to  die  in  the  last  ditch.  Old  age  only  deepened  his 
conviction  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Greeks  for  independence,  and  in  view 
of  the  wonderful  development  of  Macedon  he  saw  that  they  would  do 
well  to  accept  the  position  of  vassal  States  under  her  suzerainty.  He 
therefore  entirely  disapproved  of  the  hopeless  rebellion  into  which 
Athens  and  some  other  States  rushed  on  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Nevertheless  he  fought  and  won  his  last  battle  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Five  years  later  the  anti-Macedonian  party  having  again  obtained  a 
momentary  preponderance,  the  popular  assembly,  without  any  forms  of 
law  and  witnout  allowing  him  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  voted  his 
death.  His  last  message  to  his  son  was  an  injunction  to  bear  no  ill- 
will  against  the  Athenians.  As  an  orator,  rhocion  was  the  most 
formidable  rival  of  Demosthenes,  though  his  speeches  were  brief^ 
unadorned,  and  marked  by  contempt  of  his  audience.  Many  of  his 
characteristic  sayings  are  recorded.  [R  8.  B.] 

Plutarch  and  Comeliiu  Nepos:  Piiocion.     Orote :  History  of  Oreece,  ch. 
lxxzviii.-zci.,  xcv.,  xcvi    Cortius :  History  of  Greece,  bk.  vii.  ch.  iv. 


EPAMINONDAS,  b.  abt  418,  d.  362  B.C. 

The  capture  of  Athens  (B.a  404),  which  ended  the  long  Peloponnesian 
war,  left  Sparta  without  a  rival  in  Greece.  Her  domineering  and 
treacherous  conduct  soon  produced  disaffection  even  among  her  old 
allies.  At  Thebes,  the  chief  city  of  Boeotia,  the  famous  pair  of  friends, 
Epamikondas  and  Pelopidas,  by  a  sudden  rising,  overthrew  the  philo- 
Spartan  oligarchy  (b.c.  379).     Hitherto  Thebes  had  not  been  a  State 
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of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  had  her  past  history  been  very  creditable. 
The  Boeotians  were  sneered  at  as  a  dull  and  somewhat  brutal  race, 
excelling  in  nothing  but  athletics. 

All  this  was  changed  under  the  influence  of  Epaminondas,  in  whom 
political  and  military  abilities  of  the  highest  order  were  combined  with 
a  singularly  noble  and  beautiful  character.  It  had  been  his  fortune  as 
a  youth  to  fall  under  Pythagorean  teaching,  the  only  Greek  philosophy 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  training  which  it  gave  to  the  heart  and  character 
as  well  as  the  intellect,  deserved  to  be  called  a  religion.  Throughout 
life  he  was  conspicuous  not  only  for  all  the  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments which  often  adorned  his  countrymen,  but  for  the  very  non-Greek 
virtues  of  steadfastness,  abnegation,  humility,  chastity,  and  absence  of 
jealousy  or  rancour.  His  was  a  most  perfect  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  placed  by  good  fortune  in 
circumstances  which  thoroughlv  tested  and  displayed  it.  His  impulse 
and  example  produced  nothing  less  than  a  moral  and  spirituaJ  renovation 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  especially  the  younger  of  them,  and  at  onco 
chan^d  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  Greece. 

At  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.c.  371),  the  new  military  driU  introduced 
by  Epaminondas,  and  his  masterly  tactics,  inflicted  upon  Sparta  the 
first  great  defeat  she  had  suffered  m  her  history.  Thebes  now  became 
the  leading  State  in  Greece.  It  was  the  aim  of  Epaminondas  to  unite 
the  Greek  States  under  the  leadership  of  Thebes  in  one  confederacy  in 
which  the  independence  of  each  should  be  respected  instead  of  being 
crushed  as  under  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  supremacies.  It  was  a 
project  impracticable,  as  we  know,  but  not  to  be  called  chimerical. 
A^ter  a  splendid  career  of  seventeen  years  Epaminondas  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  in  the  moment  of  victory  over  the  combined  armies 
of  Sparta  and  Athens.  Thebes  did  not  maintain  her  commanding 
position  after  his  death.  [R  B.  B.] 

Cornelius  Nepos:  Epaminondcu  and  Pelopidcu.  Plutarch:  Pelopidas. 
XeDophon :  ffelleniea,  vii.  Diodorus :  xy.  Qrote :  History  of  Ureeu, 
ch.  Ixvi.-lxviii.    Curtius :  History  of  Qrtecet  bk.  vi.  eh.  i,  ii. 


;  I  Hull: 
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Of  the  eight  Greek  worthies  in  the  first  week  of  Csesar  six  are  Athe- 
nians, one  a  Spartan,  and  one  a  Theban.  None  of  them  except  Epaminondas 
appears  to  have  dreamt  of  uniting  Greece.^  Devotion  to  the  interest  of 
their  own  States  so  absorbed  them  as  to  exclude  all  thought  of  a  wider 
incorporation.  From  this  point  of  view  they  rank  below  the  humblest 
heroes  of  Rome.  But  they  represent — six  of  them  at  least — the  resist- 
ance to  Persia,  '*  which  by  its  indisputable  necessity,  its  decisive  success, 


1  Judged  by  their  work.  Epaminondas  and  Phocion  would  neem  to  belong 
rather  to  the  next  week  as  companions,  the  one  of  Pericles,  the  other  of  Polybius. 
But  after  much  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Comte  placed 
them  in  the  Calendar  simply  as  remarkable  types  of  the  virtuous  man  mixing 
in  politics. 
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and  its  thorou^jrh  dignity,  claims  our  ^titude  no  lees  than  our  admira- 
tion" (Po8,  PoL  iiL  230).  The  Persian  Empire  is  to  be  classed  amone 
the  Theocracies,  because  its  institutions  were  oased  on  divine  right  instead 
of  on  the  public  will,  its  chiefs  were  obeyed  on  account  of  their  birth 
instead  of  being  chosen  for  merit,  and  thought  was  in  bondage  to  an 
unprogressive  religious  belief.  But  it  was  a  "degenerate  theocracy," 
because  it  had  not  the  industrial  and  pacific  tendencies  which  normally 
characterise  that  phase  of  civilisation.  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  had  been 
rapidly  overrun  by  the  highlanders  of  Persis,  who  became  in  eflect  a 
dominant  military  caste,  trampling  on  the  submissive  populations  and 
dragging  their  unwarlike  levies  to  carry  out  further  conquests. 

The  incoherent,  ill-organised  empire  thus  suddenly  created  was  now 
extending  itself  to  Europe,  when  its  progress  was  stayed  by  the  resist- 
ance of  Greece.  It  was  the  clash,  not  indeed  of  two  races— for  the 
Persian  also  was  an  Aryan,  as  were  many  of  his  motley  host — but  of 
two  civilisations  and  religions.  They  could  not  settle  down  peaceably 
side  by  side.  The  Orientals  felt  instinctively  that  only  by  subjugating 
Greece  could  they  escape  the  dissolving  revolutionary  influence  which 
her  proximity  had  already  begun  to  exert  upon  Asia.  If  they  had  been 
successful — as  they  very  nearly  were — the  intellectual  movement  which 
Greece  alone  was  then  competent  to  carry  forward  must  have  been 
seriously  impaired  if  not  arrested.  It  was  therefore  no  accident  that 
the  conflict  was  provoked  and  mainly  sustained,  not  by  the  warriors  of 
conservative  Sparta,  but  by  the  cultured  democracy  of  Athens.  If  the 
excessive  subdivision  of  States  and  the  consequent  pettiness  of  Greek 
politics  excluded  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order,  these  very  condi- 
tions were,  on  the  other  hand,  favourable  to  intellectual  progress,  divert- 
inj^  as  they  did  the  choicest  minds  from  a  public  career,  and  enabling 
thinkers  who  became  obnoxious  in  one  city  to  retire  to  another  without 
quitting  Greece.  From  this  point  of  view,  even  the  narrowest  form  of 
Greek  patriotism  may  be  considered  to  have  been  not  without  advantage 
to  Humanity. 

Themistocles,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Marathon,  became 
the  leading  statesman  of  Athens  after  tlie  death  of  Miltiades.  He  saw 
clearly  not  only  that  the  struggle  with  Persia  would  be  renewed,  but  that 
it  would  be  decided  by  superiority  at  sea  rather  than  on  land.  Hitherto 
Athens  had  depended  on  ner  infantry.  Themistocles  took  advantage  of 
the  ten  years'  respite  between  Marathon  and  Salamis  to  transform  her 
into  a  maritime  power.  His  policy  was  hotly  opposed  by  Aristides,  the 
leader  of  the  conservatives,  who  believed,  and  rightly,  that  with  mari- 
time development  old-fashioned  principles  and  institutions  would  Ik? 
weakened. 

When  Xerxes  came  the  new  fleet  was  the  salvation  of  Greece. 
Themistocles  commanded  it.  Although  Athens  furnished  ten  times  as 
many  ships  as  Sparta,  with  a  magnanimity  rare  amons:  Greeks,  he  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  serve  under  the  Spartan  admiral.  The  Persian  fleet  was 
vastly  more  numerous,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  prevailed 
on  the  confederates  to  make  a  stand  off"  Artemisium  (ac.  480).  In  two 
battles  fought  there,  indecisive  but  encouraginff  for  the  Greeks,  Themi- 
stocles and  his  squadron  especially  distinguished  themselves.     When 
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Xerxes  forced  Thermopyls  and  passed  into  Attica,  the  Athenians,  by  the 
advice  of  their  great  leader,  left  Athens  to  be  burned ;  and,  having 
transported  their  non-combatants  to  Peloponnesus,  made  their  **  wooden 
walls "  their  city  for  the  time.  The  combined  fleet  was  now  in  the  bay 
of  Salamis. 

In  the  famous  council  the  night  before  the  great  battle,  Themistocles 
urged  that  if  they  retreated  further,  as  the  Peloponnesians  selfishly  pro- 

rsd,  the  contingents  would  disperse  to  their  homes  and  Greece  would 
lost  As  he  earnestly  pressed  this  view,  an  exasperated  opponent 
lifted  his  stick.  *'  Strike,  but  hear  me,"  was  the  c^dm  reply.  Appeals 
to  honour,  generosity,  and  conunon  sense,  proving  alike  miitless,  the 
Athenian  resorted  to  the  audacious  expedient  of  secretly  sending  a 
message  to  Xerxes  that  the  allies  were  about  to  fly  and  that  he  would  do 
well  to  intercept  them.  When  dawn  broke,  they  found  themselves 
hemmed  in.  There,  by  "  sea-bom  Salamis,"  was  fought  and  w^on  the  most 
memorable  of  all  battles,  ancient  or  modem  (b.c.  480).  The  overwhelming 
Persian  land-force  remained  in  Greece  till  the  next  year,  when  it  was 
destroyed  at  Platsea.  But  Xerxes  fled  home,  scared  by  another  message 
of  simulated  friendliness  from  Themistocles,  pretending  that  the  Greek 
fleet  was  about  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  WTien 
the  commanders  met  to  adjudge  the  prizes  for  skill  at  Salamis,  like  true 
Greeks  each  voted  the  first  prize  to  hunself^  but  a  large  majority  of  votes 
for  the  second  prize  were  cast  for  Themistocles.   - 

The  Athenians  came  out  of  the  war  covered  with  glory.  But  their 
city  being  a  ruin  thev  were  defenceless,  and  Spartan  je^ousy  would  fain 
have  hindered  them  from  rebuilding  their  walls.  Through  tnis  crisis  too 
they  were  piloted  by  Themistocles  with  infinite  skill  and  daring.  Atheas 
was  re-fortified,  and,  what  was  still  more  important,  the  harbour  Piraeus 
also. 

After  these  splendid  services,  it  is  sad  to  tell  that  Themistocles  was 
exiled  ;  sadder  to  feel  no  confidence  that  he  did  not  deserve  it.  Accused 
subsequently  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Persia,  hunted  from  one 
Greek  city  to  another,  he  at  length  took  refuge  with  Artaxerxes,  and  now 
at  all  events  promised  to  assist  him  in  subjugating  Greece.  Many  an 
eminent  Greek  career  is  stained  with  an  infamy  of  this  sort  Themi- 
stocles was  saved  from  consummating  it  by  death.  The  good  that  he  did 
lives  after  him  ;  the  evil  was  interred  with  his  bones.  [B.  S.  B.] 

Herodotus  :  vii.  viil.  Thucydides  :  i.  89-93,  185-188.  Plutarch  and  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  :  ThemisUkcUs.  Grote  :  12 ittory  of  Greece,  c)i,xxx7i,'Xliv. 
Pot.  Pol.  230,  288. 


PEBIOLES,  b.  abt.  495,  cL  429  B.C. 

Periclfs  was  the  leading  statesman  of  Athens  for  some  forty  years, 
during  which  period  she  reached  her  highest  point  of  power  ana  splen- 
dour. He  finally  swept  away  the  last  traces  of  aristocratic  institutions 
which  had  been  disappearing  one  by  one  since  the  reforms  of  Solon.  It 
was  Pericles  who  raised  Awens  to  be  an  Empire-state.  The  maritime 
allies,  who  had  elected  her  to  be  their  leader  in  the  war  against  Persia, 
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were  gradually  reduced  to  the  position  of  subjects.  Their  military  service 
was  commuted  for  money  payments,  which  came  to  be  treated  as  tribute. 
Pericles  maintained  that  they  had  no  claim  to  inquire  what  was  done 
with  it,  as  long  as  they  were  efficiently  protected  from  the  Persians. 
Much  of  it,  therefore,  was  spent  in  the  adornment  of  Athens  with  those 
splendid  works  of  art  of  which  some  of  the  finest  remains  are  now  treasured 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  on  the  religious  festivals  which,  with  their 
poetic  and  spectacular  accompaniments,  rejoiced  the  hearts  and  cultivated 
the  taste  of  poor  and  rich  alike.  But  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles 
was  no  idle  lounger.  He  did  not  sit  at  home  at  ease  and  leave  the  fight- 
ing to  be  done  by  mercenaries  as  he  did  later  on.  As  soldier  or  oarsman 
"  he  accounted  it  holiday  work  to  do  duty  in  the  service  of  his  city  ;  he 
used  up  his  body  for  her  as  though  it  had  been  the  body  of  another." 

Pericles  was  an  able  general,  out  most  distinguished  as  an  orator.  In- 
deed, it  was  with  him  that  oratory  became  a  political  force  of  the  first  magni- 
tude at  Athens.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  Periclean  system 
contained  the  seeds  of  mischief,  nobly  as  it  worked  in  the  hands  of  its 
creator.  "  Powerful  from  the  dignity  of  his  character  as  well  as  from 
his  wisdom,  and  known  to  be  incorruptible,  he  restrained  the  people  with 
a  free  hand,  and  was  their  real  leader  instead  of  being  led  by  tnem.  For, 
not  being  a  seeker  of  favour  from  unworthy  sources,  he  did  not  speak  with 
any  view  to  present  favour,  but  had  sufficient  sense  of  dignity  to  contra- 
dict the  people  on  occasion,  even  braving  their  displeasure ;  so  that  in 
name  it  was  a  democracy,  but  in  reality  a  government  by  the  most  eminent 
citizen.  After  his  death  the  leading  statesmen  were  more  on  a  level, 
and  in  their  competition  for  pre-eminence  took  to  courting  the  people, 
sacrificing  to  that  object  even  important  state-interests  "  (Thuc  ii.  65). 

Early  in  his  career  Pericles  procured  a  decree  inviting  all  the  States 
of  Greece  to  hold  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  federate 
union.  He  was  the  first  Greek  who  cherished  this  aspiration.  It  met 
with  no  encouragement ;  but  Pericles,  no  doubt,  hoped  that  an  extension 
of  the  Athenian  Empire  would  realise  the  same  end  in  a  different  way. 
He  entered  on  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was  to  end  twenty-five 
years  after  his  death  in  the  ruin  of  Athens,  with  cheerful  confidence.  The 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  fell  in  the  first  combats,  attributed  to  him 
by  Thucydides,  gives  a  striking  and  noble  picture  of  Athenian  civilisation 
at  its  best.  His  death  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  Athens  and  to  Greece.  [S.  B.  B.] 

Thucydides  :  i.  and  ii.   Plutarch  :  Pericles,    Diodorus  :  xii.    Grote  :  History 
of  Greece,  ch.  xlv.-xlix.     Curtius  :  History  of  Greece,  bk.  ill.  iv. 


PHILIP,  b.  382,  d.  336  B.a 

The  growth  of  Macedon  presents  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Home. 
Starting  from  very  small  beginnings,  she  slowly  but  steadily  subjugates 
her  neighbours  of  kindred  blood  during  a  period  of  some  350  years. 
She  has  to  struggle  with  the  Illyrians,  as  Rome  vrith  the  Gauls.  Her 
long  antagonism  to  Athens  (which  began  immediately  after  the  Persian 
invasion)  is  not  unlike  the  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Carthage.    On  the 

M 
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one  side  there  is  a  continental  power  fairly  homogeneous  in  its  elements, 
on  the  other  an  ill-cemented  maritime  empire ;  while  for  steadiness  of 
policy  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
Roman  oli^^archy.  The  royal  fiamily  was  allowed  to  be  of  Greek 
blood,  and  its  prmces  were  admitted  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games. 
This  status  was  of  the  highest  value  to  them,  and  they  made  the  most 
of  it  They  admired  Greek  civilisation,  and  laboured  to  introduce  it 
among  their  subjects.  Euripides,  Zeuxis,  and  many  other  poets  and 
artists  were  welcomed  at  their  court 

Philip  il  had  been  educated  at  Thebes  in  the  brilliant  days  of 
Epaminondas,  and  was  as  accomplished  a  Greek  as  Demosthenes  hini- 
sell  As  a  soldier  he  was  amon^  the  fireatest  and  most  creative  known 
to  history.  The  Macedonians  nad  ^ways  been  warriors ;  but  Philip 
made  that  mighty  military  machine,  the  Macedonian  armv,  which  under 
its  founder  subdued  Illynans,  Thracians,  and  Greeks,  and  under  his  son 
conquered  the  East  A  master  of  strategy  and  tactics,  his  only  fault  in 
war  was  his  reckless  exposure  of  his  person.  For  imperial  aims  and 
achievements  he  belongs  to  the  order  oi  the  Alexanders,  the  Caesars,  and 
the  Charlcmagnes,  being  indeed  the  first  man  of  that  type  who  arose  in 
the  West  To  State,  no  less  than  to  army,  he  gave  a  new  organisation, 
one  which  maintained  a  healthy  cohesion  down  to  the  last  struggle  with 
Rome  two  centuries  later.  He  proposed  to  himself  to  bring  Macedonia 
completely  within  the  Greek  state-system  ;  and  then,  placing  himself  at 
the  nead  of  this,  to  concentrate  its  ener^es  on  the  old  Greek  idea  of 
attack  on  Persia.  In  carrvin^  out  this  aim  he  studiously  moved  in  the 
paths  marked  out  by  Greek  history.  The  only  type  of  union  known  or 
possible  was  the  federative.  He  was  careful,  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  conquest,  and  to  figure  as  the  instrument  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council,  the  venerable  Diet  recently  resuscitated  by  Epaminondas, 
which  sat  at  Delphi,  the  reli^ous  centre  of  Greece.  By  tne  battle  of 
ChceronesL  b.c.  338,  in  which  he  defeated  the  combined  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  n\a  projects  were  at  length  realised.  Proceeding  to  Corinth,  he 
convoked  a  congress  which  was  attended  by  all  the  Greek  States  except 
Sparta,  who  stood  aloof  in  sulky  insi^ificance.  There  war  was  declared 
against  Persia,  and  Philip  was  elected  generalissimo  of  the  federal  anuy. 
But  while  preparing  for  the  invasion,  his  career  was  cut  short  by  an 
assassin  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  [E.  B.  B.] 

Diodorus  :  xvi.  Demosthenes,  iBschine-s  Isocrates :  Orations.  Plutarch  : 
DemosUiensSy  Phodon^  Alexander,  Grote  ;  HUt.  ofOreecCy  ch.  Ixxxvi.- 
xc.    Curtius :  Hist,  of  Ortece,  bk.  vii. 


DEMOSTHENES,  b.  385,  d.  322  B.C. 

As  an  orator  Demosthenes  stands  alone,  unapproached  by  any  rival 
ancient  or  modem.  The  majesty  and  beautv  of  his  diction  are  not 
hidden  from  us  even  by  a  dead  language,  while  his  dialectical  skill,  his 
persuasiveness,  his  invective,  and,  above  all,  the  lofty  ethical  character 
of  his  appeals,  lose  nothing  bv  translation.  But  it  is  as  an  Athenian 
statesman  that  we  have  to  judge  him  here.    lake  Hannibal  and  many 
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another  admirable  champion  of  conquered  causes,  he  devoted  splendid 
talents  and  a  crand  character  to  resisting  a  destiny  which,  as  we  can  now 
see,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  accept.  Himself  animated  by  a  generous 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism,  he  could  not  endure  to  learn  the  bitter  lesson 
that  the  vices  and  defects  of  Greek  politics  were  incurable,  and  that, 
though  the  advantages  of  Macedonian  leadership  might  be  marred  and 
nullified  by  irreconcilable  hostility,  the  thing  itself,  in  better  or  worse 
form,  could  not  be  escaped.  Accordingly,  from  the  moment  when  Philip 
began  to  interfere  in  Greece  he  found  a  vigilant  and  unwearied  opponent 
in  Demosthenes.  The  Athenians  of  that  day,  thouj^h  coveting  empire 
as  much  as  ever,  were  not  as  ready  for  personial  sacrmce  as  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  Their  armies  were  oftener  composed  of  mercenaries  than  of 
citizens,  and  the  funds  which  should  have  equipped  fleets  were  lavished 
on  the  religious  festivals  and  artistic  displays  so  dear  to  that  cultivated 
populace.  Demosthenes,  at  much  risk  not  only  of  unpopularity  but  of 
punishment,  strove,  and  not  without  some  success,  to  reform  these  abuses 
and  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  the  ardour  and  energy  of  other  days. 
But  the  reforms  and  the  martial  revival  came  too  late.  In  another 
direction  he  laboured  to  compose  the  fatal  feuds  between  the  leading 
Greek  Stat-es,  and  to  transform  their  inveterate  jealousies  into  a  noble 
emulation  for  the  defence  of  their  common  independence,  threatened  by 
Macedon.  The  crowning  triumph  of  the  patriot  orator  was  when  he 
confronted  the  ambassadors  of  Philip  at  Thebes,  and  by  his  glorious 
eloquence  prevailed  on  the  old  enemies  of  his  city  to  forget  their  grudge 
and  join  with  Athens  in  striking  a  last  blow  for  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
Side  by  side  stood  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Athens  and  Thebes  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Cha^ronea,  and  together  they  went  down  before  the  trained 
battalions  of  Macedon,  the  genius  of  Philip,  and  the  fiery  valour  of  the 
youthful  Alexander.  The  ''sacred  band "  of  Thebes,  the  old  companions 
of  Epaminondas,  died  to  a  man,  and  1000  Athenians  lay  beside  them. 
But  Demosthenes,  who  had  himself  served  in  the  ranks  on  that  terrible 
day,  could  proudly  aver  that  he  would  never  repent  of  the  resolve  which 
had  saved  the  honour  of  his  beloved  city  though  all  else  were  lost 

Sixteen  years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes 
again  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Greeks  against  Macedon.  But  the 
insurrection  was  soon  suppressed,  and  the  orator  took  poison  that  he 
might  not  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  He  was  63  when  he  died. 
His  "  Philippics "  and  his  noble  oration  On  the  Crown^  which  contains 
the  defence  of  his  career,  have  often  been  translated.  [E.  B.  B.] 

Demosthenes  :  Orations,    Plutarch  ;  Demosthenes,    Grote :  Hist,  of  Ofeece^ 
ch.  bcxxvii.-xci.  xcv.    Curtius  :  Hist.  ofGrtece^  bk.  vii. 


PTOLEMY  L,  b.  abt.  367-357,  d.  283  B.C. 

Of  all  the  generals  who  surrounded  Alexander,  none  distinguished 
himself  more  highly  or  was  more  trusted  by  his  master  than  Ptolkmt, 
the  son  of  Lagus.  In  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire  he  secured 
Egypt,  which  he  governed  for  thirty-eight  years  with  great  prudence  and 
an  enlightened  care  for  the  material  interests  of  the  country.    His  chief 
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title  to  flame,  however,  is  his  foundation  of  the  celebrated  "  Museum  *'  of 
Alexandria,  a  sort  of  University,  which  he  intended  mainly  for  the 
promotion  and  diffusion  of  science,  though  it  was  soon  overrun  by  mere 
fiterary  men  and  metaphyBicians.  Among  the  men  of  science  who  wet* 
more  or  less  connected  with  it  may  be  mentioned  Herophilus,  Erasi- 
stratus,  Galen,  Euclid,  Hero,  Ctesibius,  Pappus,  ApoUonius,  Aristarchus, 
Eratosthenes,  Sosigenes  (?),  Ptolemy,  Hipparchus,  all  of  them  in  the 
Calendar.  JPtolem^  wrote  a  valuable  historv  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander.  He  resided  the  throne  two  years  before  his  death,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  succession  of  his  youngest  son  Ptolemy  ii.  TPhiladelphus), 
whom  he  believed  the  fittest  to  take  his  place.  Philadclphus  worthily 
protected  and  developed  the  Museum.  [B.  S.  B.] 

Diodorus :  xvii.-xz.    Thirlwall :  Hist,  of  Oreecty  ch.  Ivi-lx.    Pos,  Pol.  iii. 
2646. 


PHILOPCEMEN,  b.  252.  d.  183  KC. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Macedonian  kings, 
although  retaining  many  strong  places  in  Greece,  and  exercising  a  pre- 
ponderant influence  there,  were  unable  to  establish  a  state  of  thmgs 
corresponding  to  the  *'  Roman  Peace."  The  Greek  States  continued  to 
fight  with  ea^  other,  and  sometimes  with  Macedon.  In  Peloponnesus 
arose  the  Acluean  League,  a  federation  of  the  smaller  States,  exhibiting 
somewhat  more  of  organisation  and  cohesion  than  had  been  attained  in 
previous  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  Its  gjeneral  policy  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  Maceaonian  kings  and  obtain  their  support  against  the  Spartans 
and  .^tolians.  Its  most  distinguished  leader  was  the  Arcadian  Philo- 
F<EMEN,  a  brave  and  talented  general  and  an  honest  patriot,  who  has 
been  caJled  *'  the  last  of  the  Greeks.^  His  aim  was  to  persuade  or  com- 
pel as  many  States  as  possible  to  join  the  Achaean  Leacue,  so  that  it 
might  become  really  as  well  as  nominally  independent  of  Macedon.  But 
the  wearisome  permutations  and  combinations  of  Greek  politics  were 
now  to  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  appearance  of  the  Romans  on  the 
scene.  Reluctantly  the  Achseans  joined  them  against  Philip  v.  of 
Macedon.  After  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephahc,  ac.  197,  the 
Romans,  who  had  a  genuine  and  even  exaggerated  respect  for  the  culture 
and  ancient  renown  of  Greece,  were  willing  to  leave  the  various  States 
in  independence  if  they  would  remain  quiet  But  the  Adueans  cherished 
the  illusion  that  their  League  might  go  on  enlarging  itself.  The  other 
States,  when  threatened  with  absorption,  of  course  appealed  to  Rome, 
and  her  constant  interferences  to  settle  their  disputes  could  not  but  end 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Greece.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
Messenians,  who  had  seceded  from  the  League,  Philopcemen  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  pub  to  death  in  his  70th  year.  [B.  S.  B.] 

Plutarch :  Philopannrn.    Polybius :  bk.  x.-xziv.    Thirlwall  :  Hist,  of  Orctxr., 
ch.  Ixii.-lxv. 
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POLTBIUS,  b.  abt  20i,  d.  abt  122  B.a 

Lycortas,  an  Arcadian,  the  father  of  Poltbius,  became  General  of 
the  Achaean  League  on  the  death  of  Philopoemen,  at  whose  obsequies 
Polvbius  carried  the  funeral  urn.    The  young  man  was  early  intrusted 
witn  high  military  and  diplomatic  functions.    The  condition  of  Greece 
had  now  become  more  frightful  than  at  any  period  of  her  past  history. 
Relieved  by  Rome  from  the  pressure  of  Macedon,  she  was  torn  by  in- 
cessant petty  wars  which  had  degenerated  into  mere  brigandage.    In 
fact,  she  was  rapidly  relapsing  into  barbarism.     In  the  final  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Macedon,  Poly  bins  wisely  advised  the  League  to 
side  with  Rome.    Nevertheless,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna  (see 
life  of  iEmilius  Paullus),  when  the  Senate  determined  to  transport  all  the 
leading  men  of  Greece  to  Italy,  Polybius  was  among  them.    Here  he 
became  an  honoured  inmate  of  the  house  of  Paullus,  and  a  warm  firiend 
of  his  son,  the  worthy  Scipio  /Rmilianus.    Filled  with  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  (qualities  and  career  of  Rome,  and  judging  them  with  a  large 
philosophic  insight  not  at  that  time  to  be  found  among  the  Romans 
themselves,  he  conceived  the  design  of  writing  his  great  mstorical  work 
on  the  rise,  growth,  and  causes  of  the  Roman  supremacy.    The  fragments 
of  this  whicn  have  been  preserved  are  among  tne  most  valuable  relics  of 
antiquity.    "  Under  Theocracy  history  was  merely  biographical    In  the 
freer  atmosphere  of  Greece  it  improved  by  assuming  a  collective  char- 
acter.   On  the  other  hand,  it  lost  by  becoming  a  simple  narrative,  without 
any  social  purpose,  and  therefore  less  fraught  wiUi  moral  significance 
than  the  biography  which  it  superseded.    Roman  thinkers,  trained  in 
the  arena  of  public  life,  gave  it,  once  for  all,  a  decided  if  empirical 
tendency  to  grasp  the  true  filiation  of  events  afiecting  humanity.    The 
connectmg  link  oetween  the  two  methods  is  furnished  by  the  great 
Polybius.    He  was  the  last  organ  of  Greek  sociology  ;  but  his  qualities 
were  developed  under  the  ascendancy  of  Rome,  with  which  he  nobly 
identified  himself,  and  from  which  he  acc^uired  the  universality  which 
is  his  distinguishing  feature "  {Pos.  Pol,  iii.  335).    Returning  to  Greece, 
after  seventeen  years  of  exile,  Polybius  strove  to  prevent  his  countrymen 
from  rushing  into  their  last  mad  struggle  with  Kome  ;  and  after  their 
final  subjugation  his  influence  at  Rome  was  used  to  alleviate  the  terms 
imposed  upon  them.    The  settlement  and  organisation  of  the  new  pro- 
vince was  indeed  lar^ly  intrusted  to  him,  and  in  carrying  it  out  he 
earned  the  warm  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  [B.  8.  B.] 

Many  statements  abont  himself  scattered  tbrongh  his  History,    Thirlwall : 
Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  Ixvi.    Ihne :  Hist.  (/  Rome,  bk.  v.  ch.  iii.  iv. 

ALEXANDER,  b.  356,  d.  323  KQ. 

Before  the  Macedonian  era  Greece,  so  far  from  doing  anything 
towards  incorporating  the  ancient  world,  had  utterly  faued  m  the 
necessary  preliminary  of  unifying  herself.  Nay,  she  had  become  more 
and  more  incapable  of  it ;  for  if  it  had  ever  been  possible  it  was  at  the 
moment  of  Uie  repulse  of  Xerxes.     After  Epaminondas,  every  Greek 
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community  was  stale  and  used  up.  Yet  never  was  Greece  more  military. 
Only,  instead  of  serving  as  citizen  soldiers,  the  warlike  spirits  were 
mercenaries  roaming  over  Greece  and  Asia,  and  readv  to  fight  for 
any  one  who  would  pay  them.  It  was  time  that  the  task  of  incorpora- 
tion should  be  taken  up  from  without. 

The  Macedonians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Greeks.  Their 
language  probably  did  not  differ  from  Greek  more  than  French  does 
from  Italian.  Their  manners  and  institutions  were  simply  those  of  the 
Homeric  age.  In  short,  they  were  just  backward  Greelcs.  Yet  in  the 
eyes  of  their  vain  and  arrogant  kinsmen  they  were  foreigners  speaking 
an  outlandish  jargon,  and  therefore  to  be  classed  with  Persians  and 
Thracians,  as  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation.  But  they  only  needed 
access  to  the  sea,  from  which  they  had  been  at  first  cut  off  by  a  coast- 
fringe  of  Greek  settlements,  to  make  a  rapid  rise  in  civilisation ;  and 
they  had  two  qualifications  for  empire  which  no  Greek  State  possessed — 
incontestable  superiority  in  strength  and  stable  political  institutions. 
If  the  Greeks  could  have  purged  themselves  of  their  paltry  conceit  and 
dropped  their  petty  conception  of  nationality,  they  might  have  settled 
down  into  a  confederacy  under  the  leadership  of  Macedon,  and  so 
perhaps  have  escaped  the  more  alien  domination  of  Rome. 

The  week  of  Alexander  includes  Philip,  his  great  precursor,  and 
Ptolemy,  his  principal  successor ;  Greeks  who  aimed  at  confederation, 
such  as  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  and  Greeks  who  wisely  acquiesced  in 
incorporation  from  without,  such  as  Philopoemen  and  Polybius. 

Tne  biographies  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes  describe  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power.  Alexander  in.  was  educated  by  Aristotle,  whom 
Philip  invited  to  his  court  for  that  purpose.  Succeeding  his  father  at 
the  age  of  20,  he  spent  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  consolidating  his 
power  in  Europe.  In  334  he  crossed  into  Asia,  whence  he  was  never  to 
return.  His  army  of  35,000  men  was,  for  training,  scientific  organisa- 
tion, variety  of  equipment  and  adaptation,  incomparably  superior  to 
anything  the  world  had  yet  seen  ;  and  the  military  genius  of  its  leader 
has  perhaps  only  been  paralleled  by  Hannibal  and  Bonaparte.  The 
remaining  eleven  years  of^  his  short  life  were  spent  in  ahnost  continuous 
marching  and  campaiming.  Traversing  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  he  entered  E^^pt ;  thence  back  into  Mesopotamia,  and  so 
bv  Babylon  and  Susa  to  Jrersepolis  in  Farsistan.  Then  turning  north  to 
Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  and  skirting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  he 
passed  out  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia  by  way  of  Meschid,  and, 
crossing  the  Paropmisus,  descended  by  Herat  to  Candahar.  Thence  by 
way  of  Cabul,  Baikh,  and  Samarcand  he  penetrated  to  the  Jaxartes  (Syr- 
Daria)  in  the  Khanate  of  Khokand,  the  northernmost  point  of  his 
conquests.  Returning  to  Cabul,  he  sent  a  division  down  the  Khyber 
Pass,  himself  inarching  through  Kafiiristan  to  the  Indus.  Crossing  that 
river  near  Attock,  he  pushed  through  the  Punjaub  to  the  Sutlej,  with 
the  intention  of  concmering  India.  But  his  soldiers  refused  to  follow 
him  further,  so,  unwillingly  retracing  his  steps,  he  passed  down  the  Indus 
to  its  mouth  and  thence  through  Beluchistan  and  Persia  to  Babylon. 
There  he  died,  at  the  age  of  32,  from  a  fever  brought  on  by  excessive 
drinking,  to  which,  like  nis  father,  he  was  addicted. 
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The  stupendous  achievementB  of  Alexander,  their  &r-reachiiig  political 
importance — affecting  the  world  aa  thej  did  for  many  centuries  after  his 
death — and  their  jet  more  important  result,  the  wide  diffuBion  of  Greek 
art,  science,  and  pnilosophy,  make  it  impossible  to  deny  him  the  title  of 
"  Great,"  which  the  (»>nuiion  consent  of  mankind  has  added  to  hia 
name^  or  to  dve  him  any  lower  position  in  the  Calendar  than  Comte 
has  assigned  him.  Yet  it  must  m  confessed  that  in  his  character  and 
career  tnere  is  too  much  that  reminds  lu  of  Bonaparte.  There  is  the 
same  overweening  egotism,  the  same  insatiate  tiiirst  for  what  the 
Corsican  called  "  glory,"  the  sanie  appetite  for  adulation,  the  same  brutal 
contempt  for  other  human  beings  whether  friends  or  foes.  There  are 
also  the  (renzied  outbursts  of  passion  which  Bonaparte  only  simulated. 
And  H3  all  these  vices  were  growing  upon  htm  with  appalling  rapidity,  it 
was  well  for  him  and  for  others  that  bis  career  cloeed  so  early.  But 
Alexander  is  lifted  from  the  level  of  Bonaparte  by  the  fiict  that  his 

Srincipal  work,  the  overthrow  of  Persia,  was  indispensable  for  the  due 
evelopment  of  ancient  civilisation.  Anterior  Asia,  at  all  events, 
became  more  or  less  Hellenised  ;  and  the  danger  in  after  age«  from  the 
Arsacids,  from  Timor  and  from  Zenghis,  must  make  us  hesitate  to 
condemn  his  attempt  to  bridle  the  barbarous  Turanians  of  Central  Asia. 
But  his  invasion  of  India,  like  the  march  to  Moscow,  was  prompted  by 
a  diseased  craving  for  universal  dominion  and  a  vulgar  desire  to 
daule  mankind. 

He  was  contemplating,  and  would  doubtless  have  effected,  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  of  Italy,  where  Home  had  just  entered  on  the 
Siumuite  War.  l^is  would  have  been  an  unmixed  evil  His  vast 
empire  was  carved  up  by  bis  generals  into  several  kingdoms,  the  chief 
of  which,  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  remained  under  Macedonian 
dynastiea  till  their  subjugation  by  li^me.  [&  B.  B.] 


BBUTUS  {Lmciiu  Jvnitu  Bnthu),  d.  aK  SOS  B.a 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  a  person  as  Brutus  may  have 
existed,  and  have  played  a  leading  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
which  undoubtedly  took  place  about  b.c.  610.  But  bis  story  is  evi- 
dently legendaiy,  and  we  nave  no  means  of  sifting  from  it  any  facte  it 


!'  contain.  None  the  less  properly  may  we  treat  him  as  a  type  of 
y  Roman  manners— a  type  all  the  more  perfect  because  delineated 
by  an  unconscious  poetry.  Like  many  another  legendary  hero,  he  is  at 
once  the  idealised  reflection  of  the  life  and  conduct  p^vailing  in  early 
Rome  and  the  model  after  which  they  were  shaped.  The  early  Romans, 
like  all  the  peoples  of  the  military  West,  consisted  of  but  two  castes  : 
the  nobles,  comoining  priestly  and  militarv  functions  (Patricians),  and 
the  non-noble  Freemen  (Plebeians),  who  also  are  fighting  men.  There 
is  a  king,  more  or  less  controlled  by  a  Senate  of  Patricians  ;  while  in  Oit 
Assemblv  of  Uie  whole  people  the  Plebeians  have  a  recognised  place, 
though  toeir  attitude  is  usually  passive  and  acquiescent     ^e  theocratic 
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principles  of  Birth  and  Divine  Right,  though  stunted,  are  still  at  this 
stage  preponderant  But  warlike  manners  tend  to  undermine  these 
principles,  and  to  substitute  for  them  the  qualification  of  Capacity  and 
the  institution  of  Election.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  when 
Boyalty  is  superseded  (actually,  as  at  l^ome  and  Athens,  or  virtually,  us 
at  Sparta)  by  an  Oligarchy  of  the  Noble  caste.  According  to  the  story, 
King  Tarquin  the  Proud  made  himself  odious  to  both  Patricians  and 
Plewians  oy  his  tyranny.  At  last,  an  outrage  committed  by  his  son 
Sextus  on  the  noble  matron  Lucretia,  followed  by  her  suicide,  produced 
an  outburst  headed  by  Brutus,  a  Patrician,  who  swore  to  avenge  her 
death.  The  Turquins  were  expelled,  and  Brutus  was  elected  Consul. 
Having  detected  his  sons  in  a  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  royal  family, 
he  sentenced  them  to  death,  and  himself  looked  on  while  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded  before  his  tribimnl :  his  countenance,  says  Livy, 
betraying  the  anguish  of  the  father,  though  he  inflexibly  discharged  the 
office  of  the  magistrate.  In  a  battle  shortly  afterwards,  Brutus  met  a 
son  of  Tarquin  in  single  combat,  and  both  were  slain.  In  this  famous 
legend  the  two  leading  obligations  of  Roman  morality,  duty  to  family 
and  duty  to  country,  are  exhibited  in  conflict,  and  the  subordination  of 
the  former  to  the  latter  is  firmly  marked.  The  greatest  of  Roman  poets, 
though,  as  usual,  striking  a  note  of  modem  feeling,  looks  at  the  deed  of 
Brutus  with  the  eyes  of  a  Roman.  St.  Augustin,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  heathen  patriot.  [B.  B.  B.] 

Uvy :  i.  69, 60 ;  ii.  1-7.  Pluterch :  PuUicola.  Virgil :  jEneid.  vL  817.  St. 
Augustin :  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  16.  Cicero :  de  Rep.  ii.  25.  Arnold  : 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 


OAMILLnS  (Marcus  Furiui  CamiUvs),  b.  abt.  445,  d.  365  B.C. 

The  tendency  of  military  manners  to  supersede  the  principles  of 
Birth  and  Divine  Right  by  those  of  Merit  and  Election  could  not  stop 
short  at  the  abolition  of  Royalty  in  favour  of  Aristocracy.  The  Plebeians, 
being  a  part  of  the  armed  host,  did  not  remain  contented  with  the  mere 
suffrage.  They  claimed  eligibility  to  office,  and  Rome  was  long  torn 
by  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  Patrician  privileges.  Nevertheless, 
the  legends  proudly  tell  how,  in  the  face  of  danger  from  without,  both 
castes  generally  suspended  their  quarrels,  and  vied  with  one  another  in 
a  generous  devotion  to  their  common  country.  The  Patricians  to  some 
extent  justified  their  monopoly  of  office  by  the  skill,  courage,  and  tenacity 
which  the  Semite  exhibited,  no  less  in  its  policy  towards  neighbouring 
states  than  in  its  resistance  to  Plebeian  demands.  The  final  victory  of 
the  Plebeians  in  b.c.  367,  when  one  consulship  was  secured  to  them  by 
the  Licinian  Law,  was  at  once  a  consequence  of  the  progress  of  militarv 
manners  and  a  cause  of  the  widely  extended  warlike  activity  which 
immediately  followed.  Camillus,  who  lived  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  struggle  between  the  orders,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  types 
of  the  aristocracy.  His  conquest  of  Veii  after  a  ten  years'  siege  marks 
decisively  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power,  which  at  one  time  had 
threatened  to  cnish  the  Latin-speaking  peoples.     By  this  and  other 
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achievements  he  attained  a  more  commanding  position  than  any  Roman 
before  him.  Buti,  as  he  was  a  resolute  champion  of  Patrician  privileges, 
now  totterinj;^  to  their  fall,  he  was  driven  into  exile,  praying,  it  is  said, 
that  his  ungrateful  country  might  soon  need  his  services.  The  next 
year  (b.c.  390)  a  roving  band  of  Gauls  defeated  the  Romans  ut  the  battle 
of  the  Alliu,  burnt  Rome,  and  besieged  the  Capitol  But  when  tiie 
beleaguered  fortress  was  at  the  last  extremity,  Camillus  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  Roman  fugitives  and  other  Latins,  and  in  a  great 
battle  cut  the  Gauls  to  pieces.  This  part  of  the  story  is  not  entitled  to 
credit.  But  that  the  Gauls  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  the^  had  come, 
and  that  Rome  rose  from  her  ashes  with  her  power  ummpaired,  is 
evident  Whatever  was  the  real  share  of  Camillus  in  these  events,  he 
was  ever  afterwards  celebrated  as  "  the  second  founder  of  Rome."  The 
Plebeians,  according  to  the  legend,  headed  by  their  tribunes,  proposed  a 
migration  from  the  ruins  of  Rome  to  the  vacant  city  of  Veil.  But 
Camillus  and  the  Patricians  resisted  so  shameful  and  impious  a  desertion 
of  the  consecrated  spot,  and  their  healthy  and  far-sighted  conservatism 
at  length  prevailed.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  Camillus 
enjoyed  unprecedented  influence,  which  he  increased  by  many  other 
military  achievements.  As  the  trusted  leader  o^  the  Patricians,  he 
long  and  obstinately  opposed  the  bill  of  Licinius.  But  when  further 
resistance  seemed  likely  to  result  in  civil  war,  he  wisely  and  patriotically 
prevailed  on  his  order  to  accept  a  compromise  which  only  veiled  their 
complete  surrender.  The  last  act  of  Camillus  thus  connects  hb  name 
with  a  decisive  moment  in  the  history  of  Rome.  [B.  B.  B.] 

Livy :  v.  vi.      Plutarch  :  Camillus,       Arnold :  Hist,  of  Rome^  ch.  xviii. 
xix.  xxiv.-xxvi. 

OINOINNATUS  {lAicius  QuincHus  Cincinnaius),  b.  abt.  519, 

d.  after  439  B.c. 

The  life  of  Cincinnatcs  covers  the  first  half  of  the  period  between  the 
abolition  of  Royalty  and  the  Licinian  Law,  as  that  of  Camillus  covers 
the  latter  half.  He  was  appointed  Dictator  b.c.  458,  when  news  had 
suddenly  come  that  the  Consul  and  his  army  were  surrounded  and  in 
danger  of  destruction.  The  deputation  sent  oy  the  Senate  to  fetch  the 
old  general  found  him  ploughing  on  his  estate  of  four  acres.  Within 
sixteen  days  he  beat  the  enemy  and  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  which  he 
might  have  held  for  six  months.  The  legend  illustrates  several  charac- 
teristics of  the  Patrician  ascendancy.  All  Patricians  are  essentially  equal 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor.  Extraordinary  emergencies  make  it  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  select  leaders  for  their  merit,  but  even  then  only 
within  the  Patrician  order  and  for  a  short  time,  which  a  Patrician  well 
trained  in  oligarchic  principles  will  make  shorter  if  he  can.  The  contempt 
of  military  antiquity  for  manual  labour  is  at  Rome  subject  to  one  excep- 
tion :  to  till  one's  own  land  with  one's  own  hands  is  no  dishonour  (Cicero, 
de  ^'en.  16).  Cincinnatus  was  an  obstinate  defender  of  Patrician  privilege, 
and  at  the  age  of  80  was  again  appointed  Dictator  in  order  to  shed  uie 
blood  of  the  popular  leader  Spurius  MsbUus.        ,  [E.  B.  B.] 

Livy,  iii.  26,  iv.  13.    Arnold  :  HUtory  of  Itmur^  ch.  xi.  wii. 
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FABBIOIUS  (Caius  Fabriciui  Lu8cinus\  beginning  of  3rd 

Oentnry  b.o. 

The  political  equalisation  of  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  castes  was  soon 
followed  by  an  immense  increase  of  military  activity.  At  the  Licinian 
legislation  (b.c.  367),  the  Roman  territory,  though  it  had  been  steadily 
growing  for  at  least  four  centuries,  had  a  coast-line  of  only  60  miles, 
and  did  not  extend  inland  across  the  Apennines.  In  another  100 
years  Rome  was  mistress  of  Italy,  and  the  first  military  power  of  the 
world.  The  so-called  Republic  was  still  practically  governed  by  an  oli- 
garchv,  but  an  oligarchy  recruited  from  the  richest  plebeian  families 
equally  trained  in  the  old  Roman  system,  and  inheriting  the  old  sena- 
torial traditions.  Fabricius  is  a  good  type  of  this  renovated  governing 
class.  As  a  general  he  distinguished  himself  (ac.  285-275)  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  South  Italy  and  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  But  he  is  more 
famous  for  his  poverty  and  stem  integrity.  Tliat  he  should  have  refused 
the  invitation  of  Pyrrhus  to  become  his  most  trusted  officer  and  coun- 
sellor was  a  matter  of  course,  and  would  have  been  so  at  any  period 
of  Roman  history.  Both  the  invitation  and  its  rejection  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  difference  between  Greek  and  Roman  notions  of 
patriotism.  But  in  refusing  the  king's  gold  Fabricius  showed  a  delicacy 
to  which  most  Roman  generals  of  the  next  century  were  strangers.  As 
little  were  they  disposea  to  imitate  the  chivalrous  feeling  which  led  him 
and  his  colleague  uSmilius  to  denounce  to  Pyrrhus  die  oner  of  his  physi- 
cian to  poison  the  great  enemy  of  Rome.  As  Censor,  he  expelled  from 
the  Senate  Rufinus,  the  ablest  general  of  the  dav,  for  possessing  ten  pounds 
weight  of  silver  plate.  At  his  death  his  daughters  were  portioned  by  the 
Senate,  and  he  received  the  singular  honour  of  burial  within  the  city 
precincts.  ^  [E.  S.  B.] 

Plutarch  :  Pyrrhua.    Val.  Max.  :  iv.  3,  6.     Livy  :  EpiL  xiii.  xiv.     Amolil  : 
History  of  Rmtie J  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxviii. 


REGULUS  {Marcu9  AtUins  Begithis)  d.  abt.  250  B.C. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  the  first  Punic  War  (b.c.  256),  Rkoulus,  then  Con- 
sul for  the  second  time,  after  a  great  naval  victory  landed  in  Africa,  and 
at  first  carried  all  before  him,  reducing  Carthage  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
But  next  year  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Five  years  later  he 
was  allowed  to  accompany  a  Cartha^nian  embassy  to  Rome  in  order  to 
obtain  peace  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  giving  his  word  to  return  if 
the  proposal  were  rejected.  The  Senate  wavered.  But  Regulus  exhorted 
them  to  pursue  the  war  to  the  bitter  end.  As  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
Romans  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  disarmed  and  bound  were  not 
worth  recovering,  and  the  precedent  would  be  dangerous.  Well  did  he 
know  what  tortures  awaited  him  at  Carthage.  But  none  the  less  firmly 
did  he  turn  his  back  on  Rome,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  around, 
putting  aside  the  hands  of  Mends  and  the  embrace  of  wife  and  children 
as  a  dishonoured  man,  no  longer  a  citizen  of  Rome  but  a  slave  of  Carthage. 
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On  his  return,  says  the  story,  which  in  this  particular  at  least  is  pro- 
bably untrue  (see  Ihne,  ii.  80 ;  Mommsen,  ii.  46),  he  was  put  to  death 
with  horrible  tortures.  True  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  the  powerful  effect 
of  this  famous  story  as  an  example  of  devoted  patriotism  and  strict 
honour.  [B.  B.  B.] 

Cicero :  de  Off.  iii.  26.  Val.  Max. :  i.  1,  ix.  2.  Livy  :  Epit.  xviii. 
Arnold  :  History  of  Rome,  ch.  xl.  The  noble  Ode  of  Horace,  iii.  5, 
should  be  read. 


HANNIBAL,  b.  247,  d.  183-181  B.O. 

If  the  ancient  world  was  to  be  incorporated,  it  was  necessary  that  one 
State  should  conquer  all  the  rest.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  growing 
Empires  of  Rome  and  Carthage  came  into  contact  an  internecine  conflict 
was  inevitable.  Hamilcar,  whose  grand  character  and  brilliant  military 
qualities  had  not  saved  his  country  from  defeat  in  the  first  Punic  War, 
formed  the  plan  of  creating  a  Cartliaginian  Empire  in  Spain,  from  which 
Rome  might  be  again  attacked.  He  took  with  him  his  son  Hannibal, 
then  nine  years  old,  whom  he  had  already  bound  by  an  oath  never  to  be 
a  friend  with  the  Romans.  Hamilcar  carried  out  the  first  part  of  his 
plan  with  consiunmate  skill ;  and  when,  17  years  afterwards,  his  son  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  in  Spain  everything  was  ready  for  the  decisive 
struggle. 

In  218  B.C.,  Hannibal  executed  his  wonderful  march  over  the  Pyre- 
nees and  Alps  into  Italy,  and  commenced  the  lon^  career  of  victory  which 
ranks  him  among  the  greatest  generals  of  all  tmie,  if  indeed  he  be  not 
the  greatest.  In  the  fist  three  years  he  smote  Rome  in  three  terrible 
battles  at  the  Trebia,  Trasimenus,  and  Cannae.  But,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  the  Italians  for  the  most  part  remained  faithful  to  Rome. 
In  the  eighth  year  he  pushed  up  to  the  very  waUs  of  Rome,  hurling  his 
javelin  into  the  city  in  defiance.  In  the  twelfth  year,  his  gallant  brother 
Hasdrubal,  who  had  marched  from  Spain  to  reinforce  him,  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  the  great  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  celebrated  in  a  fine  ode  of 
Horace  (iv.  4)  as  having  at  last  freed  Rome  from  the  terror  of  "  the  fell 
African."  But  for  four  years  longer,  though  too  weak  for  offensive  opera- 
tions, Hannibal  remained  in  South  Italy,  no  Roman  general  venturing  to 
disturb  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  summoned  to  defend  Cartage 
itself  that  he  quitted  Italy  (203  B.C.),  where  during  16  years,  though 
meeting  with  occasional  checks,  he  had  never  suffered  a  defeat  He  was 
now  45,  and  had  not  seen  his  native  land  since  he  had  sailed  with  his 
father  to  Spain  !  The  decisive  victory  of  Scipio  at  Zama  (202  b.c.) 
detracts  notning  from  the  military  reputation  of  the  great  Carthaginian. 
Carthage  was  in  efi'ect  beaten  already.  Her  last  hope  of  success  had 
vanished  at  the  Metaurus. 

With  clear  judgment  and  undiscouraged  patriotism,  Hannihil  now 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  Roman  terms,  however  hard,  and 
with  his  own  hands  pulled  down  from  the  platform  a  passionate  orator 
who  called  for  further  resistance.  Though  Carthage  had  to  accept  the 
position  of  a  dependent  State,  Hannibal  patiently  worked  at  reforming 
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her  constitution  and  repairing  her  losses,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any 
opportunity  that  mifht  arise.  Chased  from  his  country  by  the  jealousy 
of  Kome,  he  fled  to  her  new  enemy  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and  ureed  him 
to  employ  his  resources  in  enabling  Carthage  to  renew  the  strug^e.  The 
advice  was  not  accepted  ;  and,  on  the  defeat  of  the  king,  Hannibal  was 
hunted  by  the  Roman  envoys  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  till  at  length, 
despairing  of  escape,  he  terminated  his  life  by  pjoison  in  Bithynia. 

The  career  of  this  great  citizen  and  warrior  is  to  be  regaraed  not  as  a 
protest  against  the  incorporating  work  undertaken  by  Rome,  but  as  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  direction  of  that  work  for  Carthage.  It  was 
unfortunate,  though  inevitable,  that  their  respective  qualifications  for  the 
task  could  only  be  tested  by  a  struggle  which  annihilated  one  civilisation 
and  seriously  injured  the  other.  T^ee  statues  of  Hannibal  were  stand- 
ing in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  [E.  S.  B.] 

Livy  :  zzi.-xzziz.  Corneliui  Nepos:  Hannibal,  Polybius :  iii.  vii.  viii. 
iz.  zi7.  zv.  Appian :  vii.  Plutarch :  Jllareelltis,  Fabi%u.  Arnold  : 
Hist.  o/RonUf  en.  zUl-zlni.    Mommsen  :  Hist.  o/Rome,  bk.  iii. 


PAULLUS  (Lucius  ^milius  PauUus  Macedoniau), 

b.  230,  d.  180  B.C. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Carthage,  Macedonia  was  the  onlv  militar}' 
State  of  importance  left  to  &ce  Rome.  The  incompetence  of  the  Roman 
generals  delayed  her  ML  For  when  dan^  firam  without  had  ceased, 
the  oligarchical  system  was  not  likely  to  bring  the  best  men  to  the  front. 
At  last  men  turned  to  Paullus,  son  of  the  Consul  who  "  flung  away  his 
noble  life  when  Carthage  triumphed  "  on  the  day  of  Cannse,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  great  Scipio.  He  was  an  aristocrat  of  a  type  then  becoming 
rare,  proud  of  his  ancient  lineage,  disdaining  popular  arts,  a  good  soldier, 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  unsoiled  by  the  brioes  and  plunder  in  which 
most  Roman  generals  were  beginning  to  indulge  and  by  means  of  which 
they  bought  their  way  to  office.  Elected  Consul  for  168  aa,  he  speedily 
finished  the  Macedonian  war  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Pydna. 

[B.  B.  B.] 

Livy  :  xl.  2r>-28,  xliv.  17,  xlv.  41.     Plutan-h  :  JCmili\ts  Paullus,     lime  : 
Hist,  of  Rome ^  bk.  v.  ch.  iii. 
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After  Pydna  the  senatorial  government  rapidly  deteriorated.  The 
magistracies,  legally  open  to  all,  were  practically  monopolised  by  a  ring  of 
rapacious  nobles,  who  used  their  plunder  to  get  offices  and  their  offices  to 
get  plunder.  The  gradual  extension  of  citizenship  to  the  Italians  was 
suspended.  Dominion  grew,  but  not  real  strength.  Military  disasters 
and  disgraces  thickened.  Generals  were  comipt  and  incompetent, 
soldiers  undisciplined  and  demoralised.  Marius,  who  was  to  mend 
some  at  least  of  these  evils,  was  a  native  of  the  Volscian  district  of 
Arpinum,  which  liad  received  Roman  citizenship  only  31  years  before 
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his  birth.  His  youth  was  passed  in  rustic  work.  At  23  he  was 
serving  in  Spain  under  Scipio  iEmilianus,  who  formed  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  military  qualities.  He  was  a  man  of  the  old-fashioned 
Italian  type — honest,  frugal,  laborious,  narrow,  rugged  to  coarseness, 
loudljr  contemptuous  not  only  of  luxury  but  of  refinement  and  culture, 
impatient  of  aristocratic  insolence,  proud  of  being  a  self-made  man. 
These  traits  were  stren^ened  by  his  uphill  struggle  till  middle  i^e. 
Though  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  soloier  at  every  opportunity,  his 
rise  was  slow,  young  nobles  passing  over  his  head.  We  ao  not  hear  of 
him  as  supporting  the  revolution  of  the  Gracchi.  Perhaps  he  was  on 
military  service.  But  four  vears  after  the  fidl  of  C.  Gracchus  we  find 
him  as  Tribune  preparing  reforms.  The  reactionary  terror  was  still  fre^, 
and  the  nobles  thought  to  intimidate  him.  But  Marius,  calling  his 
beadle  into  the  senate-house,  told  him  to  carry  one  of  the  Consuls 
to  prison,  and  the  Senate  ^ve  way.  He  was  then  38.  He  did  not 
obtain  the  consulship  till  ne  was  60,  and  then  only  after  a  stormy 
candidature,  during  which  he  belaboui^ed  the  nobles  with  coarse  but 
well-deserved  vituperation.  His  immediate  task  was  to  finish  the 
tedious  war  with  the  Numidian  Jugurtha.  The  right  man  was  at  last 
in  the  right  place.  A  hardy  innovator,  he  trampled  on  the  antiquated 
rule  of  enlisting  only  citizens  who  had  some  propertv.  Owing  to  the 
land-grabbing  of  the  nobles,  Bome  now  swarmed  with  a  landless  pro- 
letariate, and  from  these  Marius  took  his  recruits.  Thus  did  he  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Boman  Army,  the  finest  the  world  has  seen, 
which  saved  ancient  civilisation  for  another  five  hundred  years — the  army 
of  Caesar  and  Tiberius,  of  Trajan  and  Aurelian.  It  was  not  too  soon. 
The  barbarian  cloud,  always  overhanging  the  northern  horizon,  was  about 
to  burst,  and  the  decaying  Bepublic  was  in  no  condition  to  abide  the 
storm.  Five  ^reat  Boman  armies  had  been  cut  to  pieces  beyond  the  Alps 
by  the  Cimbri  and  TeutonL  Fortunately  these  migrating  hordes  pressed 
on  into  Spain  before  turning  back  upon  Italy,  which  thus  obtained  a 
respite  of  three  years.  Marius,  returning  triumphant  from  Africa^  was 
elected  Consul  five  years  in  succession.  While  awaiting  the  barbarians, 
he  completely  transformed  the  Boman  military  system,  chan^g  its 
organisation,  equipment,  tactics,  drill,  and  even  its  arms.  Wnen  the 
shock  at  last  came  he  was  readv  for  it.  The  Teutoni  were  annihilated 
at  Aquae  Sextia}  in  102  ac,  and  the  Cimbri  near  Verona  in  101.  The 
career  of  Marius  during  the  sixteen  remaining  years  of  his  life  was 
eventful,  but  not  glorious.  The  unprecedented  continuity  of  his  consul- 
ships had  been  a  virtual  efiacement  of  the  Senate.  But  as  a  politician, 
though  restless  and  aspiring,  he  had  neither  genius  nor  decision,  and  so 
missed  his  uneaualled  opportunity  of  burying  the  senatorial  government, 
enfranchising  uie  Italians,  and  anticipating  the  work  of  Usesar.  The 
nobility  found  their  champion  in  Sulla,  an  extraordinary  man,  the  master 
of  Marius  at  every  point  Chased  by  the  mob  from  Bome,  Sulla 
promptly  returned  at  tne  head  of  an  army,  and  Marius  had  to  fly  for  his 
life.  When  his  rival  had  gone  to  Asia  to  fight  Mithridates,  the  old 
general  came  back,  his  violent  temper  soured  by  failure,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  democratic  party  wreaked  a  sanguinary  vengeance  on  his  enemies. 
In  the  midst  of  these  terrible  scenes  he  was  carried  off  by  disease  in 
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the  7l8t  year  of  his  age — **  happiest  of  Romans,"  says  the  ancient  poet, 
"  happiest  of  mankinc^  had  his  glorious  soul  but  taken  flight  at  that 
supreme  moment  when  he  stepped  down  from  the  triumphal  chariot 
after  his  Teutonic  victory."  [B.  B.  B.] 

Sallust :  Jugurthcu  Plutarch  :  Mariiis.  Appian  :  Civil  Wars,  i.  Mommsen : 
Hist,  of  Rome^  bk.  iv.  Ihne  :  Hist,  of  Kome,  bk.  vii.  ch.  vii.  xviii.  Fos. 
Pol.  iii.  326. 


THE  GBAOOHL 

Tiberius  Semproiiius  Gracchus,  b.  169,  d.  133  B.C. 
Caius  Sempronius  Chracchus,  b.  180,  d.  121  B.a 

The  grasping  Roman  nobles  not  only  bought  out  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors, but  monopolised  the  public  domain,  nominally  as  tenants-at-will 
of  the  State,  but  practically  as  if  it  was  their  freehold.  The  earlier 
agrarian  laws  directed  against  this  wrong  were  a  dead  letter.  Tillage  in 
many  parts  was  disappearing.  Italy  threatened  to  become  a  vast  grazing 
ground  tenanted  by  slave  herdsmen.  To  Tiberius  Gracchus  this 
seemed  to  be  the  sole  root  of  the  political  decay  which  became  every 
year  more  visible  after  the  last  of  Rome's  rivals  had  succumbed  at 
Fydna.  A  grandson  of  the  great  Scipio,  chivalrous,  sympathetic,  and 
araent,  he  got  himself  elected  Tribune,  and,  by  rousing  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm, earned  a  new  agrarian  law  compelling  his  fellow-nobles  to  dis^rge 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  domain  whicm  they  occupied,  and  dividing 
it  in  inalienable  heriteible  leaseholds  among  me  landless  proletaries. 
Thus  began  the  Roman  Revolution  (133  B.C.),  which  was  only  closed 
by  the  Empire.  The  Senate  bent  for  the  moment  to  the  stonn,  but 
before  the  year  was  out  got  up  a  street  riot  and  lynched  the  young 
reformer. 

Nine  years  later  stood  forward  his  younger  brother  Caius,  equally 
enthusiastic,  but  a  far  abler  man  and  of  sterner  mould.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  first  step  to  any  reform  was  to  strike  straight  at 
the  Senate.  Getting  himself  elected  Tribune  for  two  successive  years, 
he  carried  in  the  popular  Assembly  a  connected  series  of  statesmanlike 
measures,  which  cnppled  the  oligarchy  and  made  Caius  for  the  time 
virtual  Emperor  in  everything  but  the  power  of  the  sword.  There,  how 
ever,  was  the  weak  spot.  The  moment  came  when  popular  support 
cooled.  The  heir  of  Scipio,  the  forerunner  of  Csesar,  he  called  on  the 
Roman  Democracy  to  extend  citizenship  to  the  Italians.  But  the 
Democracy  had  not  yet  been  educated  to  that  point.  Caius,  failing  to 
secure  a  third  re-election,  had  no  armed  force  to  &11  back  on,  and  fell 
a  victim,  like  his  brother,  to  reactionary  violence.  The  memory  of  this 
noble  pair,  vilified  by  Cicero  and  other  oligarchical  writers,  shines  bright 
to  after  ages.  [E.  B.  B.J 

Plutarch  :  Oracclii.  Appian :  CivU  Wars,  i.  9.  Ihne  :  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  vii. 
ch.  11. -vi  Mommseii :  Hist,  qf  BxnM,  bk.  Iv.  ch.  11. -iii.  Long:  Decline 
qf  Romaji  Hepiiblic,  ch.  x.-xlx. 
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SOIPIO  (FMius  Comdius  Scipio  Africanu8  the  Elder)  ^ 
b.  abt.  234,  d.  abt  183  B.O. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War,  Scipio,  then  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  saved  the  life  of  his  wounded  &ther,  the  Consul,  at  the  combat 
of  the  Ticinus.  Two  years  later  he  fought  at  Cannae.  The  favour  of 
the  people  made  him  .^klile,  when  he  wanted  five  years  of  the  legal  age, 
in  defiance  of  the  Senate.  ''  If  all  the  citizens  wish  to  make  me  JBdile," 
he  said,  "  I  am  old  enough."  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  he  was 
sent  to  Spain  to  succeed  his  father  and  uncle,  who  had  been  defeated 
and  slain  by  Hannibal's  brothers.  After  four  years  of  fighting,  the 
Carthaginians  were  completely  cleared  out  of  Spain.  Scipio's  success 
was  due  not  more  to  his  military  ability  than  to  the  lar^e-minded 
humanity  and  freedom  from  narrow  national  prejudice  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  most  other  Romans  of  the  Aristocratic  period. 
The  Spaniards  adored  him,  and  wished  to  make  him  their  king. 

When  he  returned  to  Rome  in  206,  the  Senate  refused  him  a  triumph  ; 
but  the  people  elected  him  Consul  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  thouffh 
he  was  still  only  eight-and-twent^,  an  age  at  which,  according  to  ou- 
garchical  notions,  it  was  hardly  time  to  think  of  standing  for  even  the 
lowest  offices  of  State.  Hannibal  was  still  in  South  Italy,  but  Scipio, 
with  his  usual  serene  self-confidence,  announced  that  he  meant  to  finish 
the  long  war  in  Africa,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  if  forbidden  by 
the  Senate  he  would  appeal  to  the  Assembly  of  the  people.  The  Senate 
thought  it  prudent  to  shun  the  conflict,  but  voted  such  small  supplies 
of  men  and  money  that  Scipio  was  obliged  to  invito  volunteers  and  free 
contributions.  Both  poured  in  from  the  Italian  allies.  Thus  early  had 
Rome's  subjects  begun  to  look  for  some  ^eat  imperial  man  who  would 
repay  their  loyal  support  by  the  gift  of  citizenship  so  grudgingly  with- 
held by  the  oligarchy. 

Even  after  the  crowning  victory  of  Zama,  the  Senate  wished  to  super- 
sede the  hero,  but  the  people  voted  that  none  but  Scipio  should  conclude 
the  peace  and  bring  home  the  army.  Though  he  deprived  Carthage  of 
all  power  for  ottenc«,  he  was  too  large-mind^  and  generous  to  destroy 
the  noble  city,  as  the  younger  Scipio  did  half  a  century  later  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Senate.  Simimrly  we  find  him  protesting  later  on  against 
the  meanness  which  hunted  the  great  Hannibal  frt)m  his  country. 

When  Scipio  returned  home  with  a  glory  which  had  never  been 
approached  by  any  other  Roman,  the  people,  we  are  told,  wished  to 
make  him  Dictator  for  life.  But  though  he  may  have  felt  that  only  bv 
such  a  concentration  of  power  could  Rome's  h^h  destiny  be  fulfilleo, 
and  that  he  himself  was  worthy  of  it,  he  recognised  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe.    He  bore  himself  through  life  as  sui>erior  to  his  cont«m- 

t)oraries ;  but  he  did  not  try  to  shake  the  government  or  to  create  for 
umself  a  party.  Fourteen  years  after  Zama,  nominally  as  lieutenant  of 
his  brother,  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Magnesia  against  King  Antiochus. 
When  about  50  years  old,  we  find  him  harassed  by  an  impeachment^ 
not,  it  is  said,  promoted  by  the  Senate,  but  certainly  stirred  up  by  Cato, 
a  bigoted  partisan  of  senatorial  government  of  the  older  type,  who 
looked  on  the  exceptional  dignity  and  prestige  of  Scipio  as  a  standing 
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insult  to  the  constitutiozL  The  memorable  scene,  in  which  the  hero  bade 
the  people  rise  from  the  Assembly  convoked  to  trv  him,  and  led  them  in 
procession  to  the  Capitol  to  thank  the  gods  for  his  services  to  the  State, 
shows  that  his  ascendancy  over  them  was  still  unbounded.  But,  not 
choosing  to  expose  his  dignity  to  such  collisions,  he  retired  next  day  to 
his  country  seat  at  Litemum,  where  he  spent  the  two  or  three  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  If  Scipio  was  not  the  most  characteristic  type  of  the 
Koman  Aristocracy,  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  he  was  beyond 
question  its  noblest  product  in  its  best  days.  Hejcft  a  daughter,  who 
was  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  [E.  S.  B.] 

Livy :   xxii.-xxxviii.      Polybius  :   x.-xxiv.      Ihne  :   Hist,  of  Ktnnr,  l»k.  iv. 
ch.  viii.,  bk.  vi.  cli.  xvi. 

AUGUSTUS  (at  first  Caiu»  Odavius^  aftenoanls  Caiuii  Julius  Cusar 
Octavianus  Augusttts),  b.  63  B.C.,  d.  14  AD. 

Cwsar  kept  his  sister's  grandson,  Octavius,  much  in  his  company 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  carefully  superintended  his  training, 
and  in  his  will  adopted  him.  Though  barely  20  when  his  uncle  wits 
murdered,  the  young  man  steered  his  course  with  consummate  skill  as 
well  as  courage.  By  acting  at  lirst  with  the  Senate  against  Antony, 
he  compelled  that  bold  and  able  soldier,  who  thought  to  step  into  the 
Dictator's  shoes,  to  treat  with  him  on  equal  terms.  Then,  joinmg  in  the 
Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  he  reduced  the  Senate  to  impot- 
ence, and  crushed  its  champions,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  Lepidus  was  soon  thrust  aside,  and  for  five  years  the  Koman 
world  was  divide^  Octavianus  governing  the  West  and  Antony  the  East. 
By  the  great  sea-fight  of  Actium  (31  b.c),  the  former  became  at  length 
sole  ruler. 

Augustus  is  reckoned  as  the  first  "  Emperor,"  though,  either  fearing 
the  fate  of  Caesar  or  from  deficiency  of  creative  genius,  he  did  not  for- 
mally establish  a  monarchical  constitution.  He  preferred  to  govern  by 
virtue  of  the  consular,  proconsular,  censorial,  tribunitian,  and  pontifical 
powers,  which  he  gradually  accumulated  in  his  own  person  by  means  of 
popular  votes ;  but  magistrates  with  the  old  nauies  continued  to  be 
elected  and  to  exercise  some  shadow  of  their  old  functions.  The  Senate, 
which  as  Censor  he  had  carefully  purged,  he  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect,  afiecting  to  be  guided  by  its  advice.  He  accepted  the  name 
"August,"  but  his  maimer  of  life  was  that  of  an  ordinary  citizen  with 
none  of  the  outward  signs  of  royalty.  His  concentrated  jwwers  he 
accepted  from  the  Assembly  five  times  for  periods  of  ten  years,  always 
keeping  up  the  fiction  that  it  was  a  temporary  expedient,  and  that  he 
was  anxious  for  the  republican  constitution  to  resume  its  ordinary  work- 
ing. But  the  mass  of  the  people  had  got  the  government  they  nad  lon^ 
desired  The  more  sensible  and  patriotic  of  the  upper  classes  deprecated 
any  attempt  to  disturb  it.  The  provincials  welcomed  it  with  an  inex- 
pressible sense  of  relief  from  the  miseries  of  oligarchic  oppression.  Only 
a  certain  number  of  the  nobility  kept  up  a  rancorous  hatred  of  the  new 
rule,  and,  while  openly  fawning  on  their  master,  brooded  over  schemes 
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of  mutiny  and  assassination.  But  10,000  Pnetorians  sufficed  to  guanin- 
tee  order  in  Italy.  All  the  rest  of  the  army  was  posted  on  the  frontiers 
to  keep  out  the  barbarians. 

In  cleaving  his  way  to  power  Augustus  had  shrunk  from  no  perfidy 
or  cruelty.  A  dissembler  he  always  remained ;  but  when  once  firmly 
seated  he  behaved  with  moderation  and  even  generosity  to  his  enemies. 
His  long  reign  was  one  of  incessant  labour  and  careful  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  His  motives  and  impulses  may  not  have  been 
of  the  highest ;  but  he  was  one  who  could  not  help  liking  to  play  hb 
part  creditably — a  quality  in  rulers  which,  if  not  quite  the  same  thinff  as 
a  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  is,  for  the  ruled,  practically  its  equiva- 
lent. How  much  Rome  and  Humanity  lost  by  the  removal  of  Oeesar 
before  he  hatl  organised  the  Empire  can  never  be  calculated  ;  but  it 
was  a  remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune  that  the  great  Dictator  should 
have  left  an  heir  wno- stands  so  high  among  statesmen  for  strength  and 
sagacity.  [E.  B.  B.] 

Suetonius:  Augustus.     Dion  Cassius  :  xlv.-lvi.     Merivale  :  History 
Romans  under  the  Kvipire^  vols.  iii.  iv. 


M.ZBOENAS  {Cains  CUnivs  Macenas),  b.  bet.  73  and  63,  d.  8  B.C. 

An  early  friend  of  Augustus,  M^icenas  became  his  trusted  minister, 
and,  though  never  aspiring  to  the  senatorial  rank  or  any  of  the  regular 
magistracies,  several  times  acted  as  his  vicegerent  when  the  Emperor  was 
absent  from  Italy.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  their  friendship  cooled. 
Maecenas  was  a  generous  and  discriminating  patron  of  men  of  letters. 

[B.S.B.] 

Dion  Cassiui:  xlviii.-lv.  Suetonius:  Augustus.  Horace:  Sat.  i.  vi.  ix., 
and  many  other  places.  Merivale :  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
EmpirCj  ch.  xxvii.  xxx.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 


VESPASIAN  {Titus  Flavins  Sahinvs  Vespasianus),  b.  9,  d.  79  AD. 

The  death  of  Nero,  the  last  Emperor  of  the  blood  of  Augustus,  in  68 
A.D.,  led  to  a  short  but  bloody  struggle  for  the  throne  between  aspirants 
iavoured  by  different  armies.  Galba  (6th  Emperor)  perished  in  January 
69  ;  Otho  (7th  Emperor)  in  April ;  Vitellius  (8th  Emperor)  in  December. 
Vespasian  (9th  Emperor),  the  final  victor,  was  now  60  years  old,  and 
had  risen  to  the  highest  i)osts  by  long  and  distinguished  military  service 
in  all  parts  of  the  worlrl.  He  Vas  not  u  man  of  dazzling  genius.  But 
he  was  finn,  honest,  and  patriotic  ;  humane,  though  capable  of  severity 
when  necessar}^ ;  and  penetrated  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Though 
his  life  had  been  passed  in  camps,  he  devoted  his  reign  principally  to 
restoring  the  finances  of  the  Empire.  The  cruelties  of  Nero  were  per- 
haps htutUy  heatd  of  outside  the  small  class  who  suffered  from  them  ; 
but  his  prodigality  and  exaction  had  caused  widespread  distress  and 
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crippled  the  Goyemment.  Upon  this  had  followed  the  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  ciyil  war.  In  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  when  manufacture 
and  commerce  were  so  little  developed,  the  limits  of  l>eanible  taxation 
were  soon  reached.  The  economic  problem  was  therefore  the  most  press- 
ing ;  and,  rej^dless  of  men's  sneers  at  his  avarice  and  parsimony,  Ves- 
pasian set  hmiself  to  grapple  with  it.  But  no  useful  expenditure  was 
spared  ;  and  there  was  assuredly  nothing  mean  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
Emperor  who  has  left  the  Colosseum  as  nis  abiding  monument 

The  taint  of  patrician  pride  and  contemut  for  the  masses  had  been 
transmitted  in  the  blue  blood  of  the  Caligulas  and  Neros.  Vespasian 
waa  of  humble  birth  and  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  He  laughed  at  those 
who  would  have  invented  a  pedigree  for  him,  and  loved  to  visit  the 
fium-house  where  he  had  been  bom.  Detesting  ostentation  and  luxury, 
he  dispensed  with  the  stato  which  previous  Emperors  had  kept  up.  lie 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age,  marked  by  an  improved  tone  of 
feeling  private  as  well  as  public,  greater  sobriety  and  decorum,  gentler 
manners,  and  a  broad  philanthropy.  The  example  of  Vespasian  did  not 
a  little  to  promote  it.  On  his  death-bed  he  continued  to  tnins:ict 
business.  When  the  end  approached  he  made  his  attendants  raise  him 
to  his  feet     "An  Emperor,"  ne  said,  "should  die  standing." 

[E.  S.  B.] 

Suetonius:    VtspaHan.     Tacitus:  Histories,  ii.-iv.      Dion  Cassius :  Ixvi. 
Merivale  :  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Ktnpirey  ch.  Ivii.-lx. 


TITUS  {Titm  Flavins  Sabiniis  Vespasinnvs^  b.  40,  d.  81  AD. 

From  almost  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Vespasian  associated  his 
son  with  himself  as  joint-Emperor.  Titus  (10th  Emperor)  was  a  good 
soldier,  his  principal  achievement  being  the  capture  of  Jemsalem  (70  a.d.). 
On  his  accession  to  sole  power  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  shed 
the  blood  of  no  man,  and  his  clemency  has  become  proverbial.  The 
Romans  caUed  him  "  The  Delight  of  the  Human  Kace."  Aft«r  a  short 
reign  of  two  years  he  died  at  the  age  of  40.  [E.  S.  B.] 

Suetonius:    Tittts.     Tacitus:  Histories,  i.-v.     Diun  C-assius:  Ixvi.     Mori- 
vale  :  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  ch.  lix.lv. 


HADRIAN  (Fiiblius  JFJius  Hadriannn),  b.  76,  d.  138  AD. 

Hadrian  (14th  Emperor)  was  a  Spaniard  and  a  cousin  and  ward 
of  Trajan,  under  whom  he  served  with  distinguished  valour  and  ability 
in  the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wars,  living  also  in  closest  intimacy  with 
him.  His  remarkable  adminiBtrative  talents  were  proved  in  hi> 
government  of  Pannonia.  \VTien  illness  compelled  Trajan  to  quit  the 
army  of  the  East,  he  left  Hadrian  in  command.  Tbat  he  had  marked 
him  out  for  his  successor  is  certain,  though  Dion  (-ussius  professes  to 
know  that  death  overtook  him  before  the  act  was  formally  completed. 
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However,  a  letl«r  of  adoption  was  ^oduced,  and  no  one  que    

ita  validity.  Hadrian  was  then  41,  and  b«  reigned  81  yean.  Thondi 
a  loldier,  he  waa  averse  to  conquest.  He  withdrew  from  pEirtlua, 
and  is  said  to  ii&ve  ru^tted  the  subjugation  of  Dacin,  therein  showing 
less  judgment  than  ^^jan.  "During  his  reign  acarcelj  a  skimd^ 
broke  the  profound  peace  od  the  frontier.  Such  peace  Euit«d  his 
genius.  He  was  eiiled  with  an  eminent  capocitv  for  organisation  and 
admbistralion.  His  immense  industry  magtered  all  details,  his  vast 
memory  retained  them.  On  foot  ana  bareheaded  he  might  be  seen 
traversing  every  province  of  his  empire,  seeins  with  his  own  eyee  ita 
stat«  and  wants,  and  with  a  liberal  hand  aupplying  those  wants.  The 
finances  in  good  order,  the  soldiers  cared  for  y«t  held  in  strictest 
discipline,  the  administrative  and  civil  service  of  the  Empire  airanged, 
the  cities  in  every  province  enlarged  and  beautified  and  provided  with 
governments,  mild  regulations  with  regard  to  slaves :  such  are  the 
features  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  government"  (Congreve).  He  had  his 
sensualities  and  weaknesses,  though  neither  were  allowed  to  interfere 
with  buslne^.  Like  Richelieu,  he  dabbled  in  art  and  literature,  and 
valued  himself  on  his  fourth-rat«  performanuea  more  than  became  a 
great  man  of  action.  Though  aspiring  to  the  character  of  clemency  which 
had  come  t«  be  the  glory  of  Emperors,  he  seems  to  hare  been  too  ready 
on  occasion  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  whom  he  thought  dangerous, 
especially  during  the  long  and  distressing  illness  from  which  he  died. 
But  the  Roman  world  was  never  better  governed  than  by  Hadrian.  A 
few  months  before  his  death  he  adopted  Antoninus — an  admirable 
choice.    We  know  big  handsome  face  from  many  busts.  [B.  &  B.] 

Dion  CoBsiiu :  Ixix.    MeriraJe :  Bittory  of  Iht  Romant  under  tht  Bmpirt, 


NERVA  (JtforrMi  Cocaiut  Nena),  b.  32,  A  98  A.D. 

On  the  assassination  of  Domitien  (96  a.d.],  the  Senate,  evident!* 
prepared  for  that  event,  without  a  moment's  delay  took  upon  itself 
to  nominate  Nbrva  (13th  Emperor)  as  his  successor,  and  no  opposition 
was  made  in  any  quarter.  Nerva  was  u  respectable  and  well-meaning 
old  man,  but  not  a  soldier  or  likely  to  make  a  strong  ruler :  defects 
which  perhaps  recommended  him  to  the  Senate  as  much  as  his  virtues. 
His  adoption  of  the  great  Tr^an  in  preference  to  any  of  his  own  relatives 
inaugurated  the  second  period  of  the  Empire,  during  which  that  best  of 
all  modes  of  transmitting  power  was  commonly  emploved,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  By  this  noble  and  important  act  he  has  merited  a 
place  in  the  Calendar.     He  died  after  a  reign  of  witeen  months. 

[B.  B.  B.] 
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ANTONINUS  {TituaAureliusFuluusBoioniusArriusAiUonxnuSy  after- 
loards  Titus  JElhit  Hadrianus  Antoninns  Pius),  b.  86,  d.  161  AD. 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  Antoninus  (15th  Emperor)  were  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  but  the  family  had  been  domiciled  in  lUily  for  at  least  two 
previous  generations.  He  was  not  a  soldier,  but  had  won  great 
reputation  by  his  government  of  Asia  ;  and  when  Hadrian  adopted  him 
the  choice  gave  universal  satisfaction.  His  roign  of  twenty-two  years 
was — except  for  an  insurrection  in  North  Britain — a  period  of  profound 
tranquillity,  good  order,  and  general  happiness.  Henc«  it  is  not  marked 
by  any  strikinsj  incidents.  Unlike  his  two  predecessors,  he  reside<l 
constantly  at  Rome — probably  the  excellent  organisation  perfected  by 
Hadrian  made  this  possible — superintending  everything  from  that 
central  position  and  busying  himself  with  law  reforms  and  measures  for 
promoting  commerce,  education,  and  public  health.  **  Throughout  the 
meagre  notices  of  his  career  which  alone  remain  to  us,  we  discover  no 
trace  of  a  selfish  thought  or  passion,  none  of  carelessness  or  precipitation, 
none  of  pride  or  even  of  jxirtionablo  vanity.  Ever}'  step,  every  act,  seems 
to  have  been  weighed  by  a  good  heart  carefully  directed  to  a  definite 
end  "  (Merivale).  The  private  conduct  of  many  admirable  Emperors  falls 
short  of  the  modem  standard  of  morality.  But  the  life  of  Antoninus 
was  as  virtuous  as  it  was  cheerful  and  laborious.  His  virtue  was  that  of 
the  naturally  good  man ;  for  he  did  not  discipline  himself^  as  so  many 
did  then,  according  to  the  theories  and  rules  of  a  ptirticular  philosophical 
sect  The  striking  and  beautiful  portrait  of  his  character  arawn  by  his 
adopted  son  is  well  known.  That  adoption  had  been  prescribed  in 
advance  by  Hadrian.  No  arrangement  could  have  been  more  admirable, 
and  the  credit  of  its  success  must  be  shared  by  all  three  Emperors. 

[E.  S.  B.] 

Dion  Cassias  :  Ixx.     M.  Aurelius  :  Meditations,  i.  16.     Merivale :  History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  ch.  Ixvii. 


MABOUS  AURELIUS  (Marcus  Annivs  Vents,  aftencards 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus),  b.  121,  d.  180  AD. 

Marcus  Aurklius  (16th  Emperor)  was  of  a  Spanish  family  which 
had  been  domiciled  in  Italy  for  three  generations.  No  historical  person- 
age has  been  regarded  with  more  interest  and  admiration.  In  him  the 
self-sufficient  austerity  of  the  Stoic  discipline,  bent  to  a  social  purpose 
by  the  Roman  spirit,  was  seen  at  its  best.  From  early  boyhood  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  virtuous  disposition  and  his  devotion  to  study.  As 
adopted  son  of  Antoninus  he  revered  his  example,  and  clung  to  him  with 
sincere  afiection.  As  his  colleague  he  dutifully  assisted  him  in  the 
administration,  retiring  to  his  belove<l  studies  when  the  labours  of 
the  day  were  over. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  he  foimd  himself 
involved  in  the  troubles  which  beset  his  whole  reign.  The  Golden  Age  of 
the  Empire  was  drawing  to  its  close.     A  formidable  invasion  of  the 
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Parthians  was  gloriously  repelled  by  his  able  general,  Avidius  ('assius. 
But  the  returning  troops  brought  with  them  a  terrible  i)estilenoe  which 
spread  over  the  Roman  world,  destroying,  it  is  said,  half  the  population. 
Probably  the  Empire  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  depletion. 
The  army  was  crippled  and  disorganised,  and  its  losses  could  only  be 
repaired  by  the  enlistment  of  slaves.  The  revenue,  too,  naturally  suffered. 
The  northern  barbarians,  kept  at  liay  by  the  lej^ions  since  the  time  of 
Marius,  had  at  last  got  their  opportunity,  and,  swanuing  across  the 
Danube,  reached  the  entrance  of  Italy.  The  siudent-Emperor  detested 
war,  and  had  no  military  experience.  He  was  no  longer  young,  and  his 
health,  naturally  weak,  was  broken  by  nightly  toil.  But  he  obeyed  the 
call  of  duty,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life  were  mostly 
])assed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  tlie  Danube,  in  constant  conflict  vrith 
the  enemy.  The  wisdom  of  the  "  forward  policy "  of  the  great  Trajan 
was  now  conclusivelv  proved  ;  and  when  the  barbarians  were  at  length 
hurled  back,  even  the  pacific  Aurelius  was  planning  the  creation  of  a 
large  province  beyond  the  Upper  Danube.  But  at  this  moment  (175  a.d.) 
his  trusted  lieutenant  in  the  East,  Avidius  Cassius,  on  a  false  report  of 
the  Emperor's  death,  assumed  the  purple,  and  when  better  informed, 
despairing  of  forgiveness,  persisted  in  revolt.  Wearily  and  moumfullv 
— we  have  his  speech  to  his  army — Aurelius  turned  to  meet  his  rebel. 
Before  he  got  to  Asia,  Cassius  had  been  slain  by  his  own  officers.  The 
Emperor  lamented  his  death,  and  treated  his  supporters  with  unexampled 
clemency.  But  on  the  Danube  the  great  opportunity  w^as  lost  The 
barbarians  were  again  on  the  war-path.  After  two  more  years  of  fierce 
fighting,  and  just  when  the  final  subjugation  of  the  enemy  was  in  sight, 
the  worn-out  Emperor  sank  and  died. 

Aurelius  committed  one  great  fa\i\t — the  fault  of  Cromwell.  He  did 
not  adopt  a  successor,  but  allowed  the  Empire  to  pass  to  his  unworthy 
son  Commodus — the  first  Emperor  who  was  "  bom  in  the  purple."  The 
immortal  Malitatiott^,  the  communings  of  this  sorely  tried  servant  of 
men  with  his  own  soul,  committed  to  writing  "amidst  the  toils  and 
terrors  of  the  Marcomannic  war,  in  the  camp  or  the  military  station,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,"  find  a  place 
in  the  Positivist  Library.  [B.  S.  B.] 

Dion  Cassius,  Ixxi.     Mcrivale  :  Historif  cf  the  Romans  untfcr  the  Ktiipire, 
ch.  Ixviii.    Pos.  l*ol.  iii.  833. 

PAPINIAN  {^jmiliwt  Papinianns\  b.  abt.  middle  of  2nd  Century, 

d.  212  AD. 

The  greatest  of  the  Roman  jurists,  Papinian,  was  probably,  like 
Ulpian,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  was  said  to  be  related  to  Julia  Domna  of 
Emesa,  the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus.  He  seems  to 
have  been  early  connected  with  Severus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
f»ffice  of  Counsel  to  the  Treasury  during  Uie  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
On  the  accession  of  Sevenis,  192  A.D.,  Papinian  was  promoted  to  im- 
portant offices  of  State.  He  was  Master  of  Petitions,  or  Chancellor,  and 
then  Captain  of  the  Guard — in  effect,  Governor  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with 
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supsenie  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Severus  csiuie  to  Britain  (in  208) 
to  subdue  Caledonia,  and  apparently  Papinian  accompanied  him,  and 
was  present  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  at  York  (212  a.d.).  Sevenis 
on  his  death  commended  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  the  care  of 
Papinian.  But  the  infamous  Caracalla^  on  coming  to  the  throne  dis- 
missed Papinian,  soon  murdered  his  brother  Geta  in  presence  of  their 
mother,  and  shortly  tafterwarda  murdered  Papinian.  It  is  said  that  tho 
cause  was  the  refusal  of  the  great  lawyer  to  defend  the  murder  of  Geta 
before  the  Senate.  "  It  is  easier  to  commit  parricide  than  to  defend  it," 
said  the  intrepid  judge.  The  storj'  of  these  crimes  is  finely  told  b}' 
Gibbon  (ch.  vi.).  Papinian's  son,  a  (|Uu^stor,  was  also  nmrdered.  As  he 
had  held  hi^^h  office  for  more  than  30  years,  he  must  have  been  much 
beyond  middle  life  at  his  death. 

By  universal  consent,  Papinian  was  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  jurist^s. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient«  in  vehement  superlatives ;  and  by 
Cujacius,  who  himself  has  a  place  in  the  Calendar  beside  Grotius, 
Papinian  is  called  "  the  greatest  lawyer  that  ever  has  been,  or  will  be  : 
amongst  jurists  what  Homer  is  amongst  poets."  By  the  famous  "  Law  of 
Citations,"  where  the  legal  authorities  were  equally  divided,  the  opinion 
of  Papinian  was  to  prevail.  The  modems  are  equally  clear  as  to  his 
great  superiority.  His  reputation  is  based  not  simply  on  his  learning 
and  acuteness,  but  on  his  eminent  political  services,  his  stainless  character, 
his  courage,  his  magnanimity  of  spirit,  and  his  uniform  tendency  to 
uphold  the  highest  moral  standard.  It  is  in  the  decisions  of  Papinian, 
especially,  that  we  see  how  Roman  law  ultimately  developed  a  truly 
spiritual  power.  His  style  is  very  close,  concise,  sometimes  obscure,  and 
less  Roman  in  form  than  that  of  other  great  jurists.  There  are  in  the 
Digest  600  extracts  from  Papinian — not,  nowever,  a  fourth  part  of  those 
from  Ulpian,  and  hardly  one-twelfth  of  the  whole.  But  they  are  all 
stamped  with  the  same  breadth  of  judgment  and  moral  dignity. 

[F.H.] 


ULPIAN  (Domitius  Ulpwnv«\  d.  228  AD. 

Ulpian,  the  second  authority  amongst  the  Roman  jurists,  was  of  a 
Tyrian  family,  and,  like  his  friend,  colleague,  and  predecessor  Papinian, 
was  probably  of  Syrian  birth,  and  possibly  a  professor  at  Beyrout. 
These  two  great  jurists  were,  therefore,  fellow-countrymen  with  the 
founders  of  Christianity.  Ulpian  was  assessor  in  his  office  with  Papinian 
under  Septimius,  and  subsequently  held  offices  under  Caracalla  and 
Elagabalus.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  City  under  Alexander 
Severus  (222),  and  he  tilled  under  that  Emperor  the  same  place  that 
Papinian  had  occupied  towards  Septimius  Severus,  nearly  20  years 
earlier.  He  acted  as  wise  counsellor  and  guide  to  the  noble  young 
Emperor  who  follows  him  in  the  Calendar,  the  last  of  the  great  Antonine 
succession.  And  like  his  predecessor  Papinian  he  was  murdered,  by 
the  mutinous  Pnetorian  Guard,  whom  his  civil  reforms  had  irritated. 
The  Digest  contains  2464  extracts  firam  Ulpian,  which  occupy  one-third 
pf  the  entire  worL    His  style  is  easy  and  pure,  but  rather  more  diffuse 
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than  that  of  Papinian  and  the  earlier  jurists.  His  vast  knowledge,  good 
sense,  and  immense  industry  place  him  amongst  the  first  of  the  jurists. 
The  Digesty  as  to  one-half,  consists  of  extracts  from  Ulpian  and  his 
collcaf^ie  Paulus. 


Papinian  and  Ulpian  alone  represent  that  grand  succession  of  jurists 
which,  in  the  ancient  world,  took  the  place  of  the  spiritual  power,  just 
as  Grotius  and  Cujacius  alone  represent  the  modem  jurists  in  the  week 
of  Leibnitz.  The  long  series  of  the  scientific  lawyers  of  Rome  lasted  at 
least  six  centuries  :  from  the  age  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Tribonian  (60  ac. 
to  560  A.D.).  Its  most  brilliant  epoch  was  from  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  century  to  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century — from  the  age  of 
Hadrian  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus  (235  a.d.) — the  great  period 
almost  closing  with  the  pupils  and  successors  of  Papinian,  until  the  age 
of  Justinian,  three  centuries  later.  From  the  death  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus, 
Ciirly  in  the  second  century,  the  whole  literary  force  of  the  ancient  world 
INvssed  into  the  development  of  law.  And  law  also  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated the  spirit  of  the  Stoic  morality,  which  alone  supplied  the  place  of  a 
spiritual  education  until  the  Christian  time.  The  Roman  law  has  formed 
the  basis  of  almost  every  system  of  civilised  jurisprudence  both  in  the 
mediaeval  and  the  modern  world,  except  that  of  the  English  common 
law,  which  it  indirectly  affected.  It  is  still  the  essential  substance  and 
the  typical  standard  of  law  as  a  system.  And  all  a^  and  races  have 
joined  in  celebrating  its  wisdom,  its  symmetry,  its  imiversal  power,  and 
its  moral  elevation.  [F.  R] 

Uoljy  :  Introduction  to  Digest.    Gibbon  :  ch.  xliv.    Saudars'  Institutes. 


ALEXANDER  SEVEBUS  (AUxianus  Bassiannsy  aftencanh  Marcm 
AunJivs  Alexander  Sevcnis),  b.  205,  d.  235  A.D. 

From  the  accession  of  Commodus  the  Empire  was  on  the  downward 
path.  But  the  giillant  stand  of  M.  Aurelius  had  checked  the  barbarian 
rush  while  the  etfects  of  the  pestilence  were  still  fresh ;  and  there  was 
order  within  and  security  from  without  under  the  strong  rule  of  Septimius 
Severus  (193-211  a.d.).  During  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  the 
chief  element  of  danger  seemed  to  lie  in  the  pretensions  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  taught  by  Severus  to  consider  itself  the  soiurce  of 
sovereignty.  All  previous  Emperors  had  laboured  to  make  it  feel  its 
subordination  to  the  civil  ix>wer. 

On  the  assassination  of  the  etfeminate  Elagabalus  (222  a.d.),  his 
cousin,  Alexander  Severus  (24th  Emperor),  then  only  16,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Prajtorian  Guards.  He  was  a  Syrian  by 
birth,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus.  His  mother, 
Mamuiiea,  governed  at  first  in  his  name,  and  always  continued  to  have 
great  influence  over  him.  Alexander  was  intelligent^  virtuous,  and 
devoted.  In  cor^junction  with  the  great  lawyer  Ulpian  he  laboured  at 
reforms  of  all  kinds  in  law,  administration,  and  public  morals.     Pure  by 
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temperament,  and  of  religious  disposition,  he  was  attracted  by  Christianity, 
then  rising  into  importance,  and  was  desirous  that  Jesus  should  be  wor- 
shipped with  other  gods.  But  a  Roman  Emperor  needed  to  be  made  of 
sterner  stufl'.  He  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Pnutorians  from  murderinp: 
Ulpian  in  his  presence.  A  war  against  the  Pers^ians,  which  he  conducted 
in  person,  and  not  without  success,  did  not  increase  his  hold  over  the 
soldiery  ;  and  though  he  managed  to  quell  a  mutiny  at  Antioch,  he  fell  a 
victim  not  long  afEerwards  to  a  military  conspiracy,  while  preparing  to 
take  the  field  against  the  barbarians  on  tne  Rhine.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Dion  Catisiiis,  viiL     Gihbon,  ch.  vi.  vii.     Pits,  Pol.  iii.  335. 

ASTIXTS,  b.  towards  end  of  4th  Genturyi  d.  454  ad. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  the  Huns,  a  Mongol  race, 
pressed  upon  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and  it  was  this  pressure  which  drove 
them  in  such  numbers  to  seek  refuge  within  the  Empire.  The  Teutons 
respected  Roman  civilisation,  and  eagerly  embraced  it.  The  Huns  were 
nomads  and  pure  destroyers.  In  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  their 
king  Attila,  "  the  scourge  of  God,"  was  encampe<l  in  Hungary,  from 
which  he  overran  Germany,  and  made  incursions  into  the  Empire.  In 
461,  when  Valentinian  in.  was  Western  and  Marcian  Eastern  Emperor, 
he  invaded  Gaul  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  Huns  and  tributary  Gennans. 

AfiTius  was  the  son  of  a  StTthian  (Polish  ?)  general  in  the  Imi>erial 
service.  His  mother  was  an  Italian  lady  of  high  rank.  He  himself, 
during  his  chequered  career,  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the  csunp  of 
Attila.  He  had  risen  by  his  military  ability,  his  personal  jjrowess,  and 
also  by  intrigue,  treachery,  and  rebellion.  After  killing  his  rival  Boni- 
facius  in  single  combal,  in  432,  he  became  minister  and  general  of  Valen- 
tinian III.,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  in  454,  he  was  the  pillar  of 
the  tottering  Empire.  The  Teutonic  bands — Goths,  Burgundians,  Franks, 
and  others — established  in  Gaul  were  regarded,  and  regjirded  themselves, 
as  irregular  troops  in  the  service  of  tlie  Emjierors.  They  had  come  in 
not  as  invaders,  but  by  |>ermission  of  the  Emperors  who  needini  such 
soldiers.  They  were  commanded  by  their  own  chiefs  or  kings ;  but 
these  were,  and  considered  tliemselves,  officers  of  the  Emi>eror,  and  they 
could  always  be  depended  upon  to  resist  invadei-s  from  Ixyond  tlio  Rhino. 
It  was  at  the  head  of  a  force  comiiosed  mainly  of  such  elements  that 
Aetius  advanced  to  meet  Attihi.  So  great  Wits  the  terror  ins])ired  by 
the  Huns,  that  all  his  cxhorUitions  had  hardly  prevailetl  on  the  Visi- 
Gothic  King  Theodoric  to  march  up  his  men  from  South  Gaul.  Attila 
raised  the  siege  of  Orleans  at  his  approtich,  and  fell  back  on  (Mialons-sur- 
Mame,  followed  by  Aetius.  There  was  fought  the  gi'eat  battle  which 
<lecided  the  question  whether  the  Empire  was  to  dissolve  into  its  com- 
ponent nationalities  by  s])ontaneous  disintegration,  or  to  be  broken  up 
oy  foreign  invaders.  It  was  not  a  struggle  between  rival  races.  The 
two  armies  consisted  of  much  the  same  elements,  for  Aetius  too  harl 
Huns  in  his  service.  It  was  the  old  struggle  iKjtween  the  dwellers 
within  the  Empire  and  the  dwellers  without — ^a  difl'erence  in  comi^ari- 
son  with  which  all  characteristics  of  race,  language,   or  religion  were 
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insi^iiicant.  The  Ixittlc  raf|;ed  all  day  with  tremendous  slaughter.  The 
Goth  Theodoric  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Goth  in  the  service  of  Attila. 
Nif)rht  separated  the  combatants  while  victory  still  remained  doubtfuL 
But  as  the  Huns  continued  their  retreat  into  Germany,  "  the  last  of  the 
Romans  "  had  gained  his  object.  Four  years  later  Valentinian  murdered 
him  with  his  own  hand.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Gibbon  :  ch.  xxxili.-xxxv.     Pos.  Pol.  iii.  392. 

TRAJAN  {Marcxu  VIpius  Trajanus\  b.  52,  d.  117  A.D. 

With  the  Empire  the  ancient  world  entered  on  its  best  and  happiest 
period.  This  was  the  consummation  which  alone  could  iustify  so  much 
bloodshed,  so  many  conquests  and  extinctions  of  national  independence. 
The  first  and  immediate  gain  was  the  ^^  Roman  Peace,"  reigning  eventu- 
ally from  the  Clyde  to  the  Euphrates— a  blessing  never  enjoyed  before 
or  since.  The  second  was,  that  it  became  possible  for  a  universal  religion 
to  arise  in  place  of  the  national  religions  of  antiquity.  The  third  was 
:i  certain  assimilation  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin  language  as  a  medium  of  comnmnication  and  culture— ad- 
vantages which  remained  when  the  political  union  came  to  an  end.  This 
threefcld  result  belongs  to  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ; 
for  when  we  date  from  the  birth  of  ( 'hrist  we  are  really  dating  from  the 
first  Em^ieror.  If  the  rule  of  the  Emperors  is  the  crown  and  consum- 
mation of  ancient  civilisation,  the  85  years  of  Nerva  and  his  four 
successors  show  that  nde  at  its  best.  Accordingly  all  these  Emperors 
find  a  place  in  the  Calendar. 

Trajan*  (13tli  Emperor),  the  greatest  of  them,  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
for  Italy  was  no  longer  the  mistress  of  the  Empire,  but  only  its  central 
province.  He  Yfixn  m  his  45th  year  and  commanding  the  anny  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  when,  by  the  death  of  Nerva,  he  l>ecame  sole  Emperor. 
He  was  not  a  creative  genius  like  Alexander  or  C.Tsar.  But  he  was  a 
lK)m  ruler  (if  men,  etiuidly  great  as  a  soldier  and  administrator,  with  a 
high  ideal  of  duty,  finjily  relying  on  himself  and  knowing  how  to  make 
use  of  others.  In  short-,  he  had  all  the  qualities  most  valuable  in  a 
statesman  when  nothing  new  is  wanted  but  only  that  the  existing  system 
shall  be  made  the  best  of.  Like  Vespasian,  he  held  that  economy  was 
tlic  first  condition  of  good  government.  To  impress  this  on  others,  he 
caused  the  daily  cost  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  on  his  accession,  to  be 
placarded  in  eveiT  town  through  which  he  passed.  The  populace  of  the 
capital  crowded  the  streets  and  house-tops  to  await  his  entry.  They  saw 
no  gorgeous  procession,  no  chariots,  not  so  much  as  a  horse  ;  but  only  a 
tall,  powerful  man,  with  a  remarkably  upright  figure,  and  head  prema- 
turely blanched,  on  foot,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  some  private 
friends  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  him.  When  we  remember  what  this 
uuin  was — that  as  master  of  the  civilised  world  he  was  exalted  to  an 
immeasurable  distance  above  all  his  subjects ;  that  for  dignity,  power, 
and  ability  to  do  good  or  mischief  his  position  was  incomparably  superior 
to  that  of  the  greatest  modem  sovereigns — we  can  luurdly  avoid  draw- 
ing some  comparisons  between  the  simplicity  which  seemed  right  to  the 
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one  and  the  display  of  i)otnp  and  luxury  which  are  indi8)>ensahlc  to  the 
others. 

Trajan's  whole  rei;^  was  in  haniiony  with  this  opening  scene.  Of 
his  twelve  predecessors,  seven,  if  not  eight,  had  perished  by  murder  or 
suicide.  But  Trajan  habitually  walked  about  Rome  unattended,  like  any 
private  citizen.  Without  any  new  taxation  he  found  money  for  many 
grand  public  works  and  two  great  wars.  He  had  very  enlightened 
notions  oh  to  free  trade — such,  in  fact,  as  we  hardly  find  again  Iwforo 
Turgot.  By  rescinding  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  corn-growing 
countries  from  exporting  elsewhere  than  to  Italy,  he  so  stimulated  their 

S reduction  that  corn  was  chea])ened  in  Italy  itself.  From  his  correspon- 
ence  with  Pliny,  the  Governor  of  Bithynia,  we  get  some  idea  ot  his 
wonderful  industry  and  minute  acr[uaintance  with  the  details  of  admini- 
stration everywhere.  Pliny  wants  to  regulate  everything  on  the  Italian 
pattern.  Trajan  gently  checks  his  zeaL  '^Let  the  people  alone,''  ho 
says ;  "  do  not  interfere  with  their  customary  rights  of  self-government. 
See  that  no  new  local  taxes  are  imposed,  and  that  there  is  no  waste  or 
jobbery  ;  but  otherwise  let  them  manage  for  themselves.''  This  indeed 
was  the  general  spirit  of  provincial  government  under  the  Empire. 

But  it  is  as  a  conqueror  that  Trajan  is  most  famous.  Under  him  the 
Empire  attained  its  greatest  extent  Every  northern  nation  incorponited 
by  Rome  became  a  new  element  of  strength,  being  so  much  force  trans- 
ferred from  the  side  of  barbarism  to  that  of  civilisation — a  result  which 
does  not  accompany  British  conquests  in  Asia.  The  Dacians  (Roumania 
and  Transylvania)  nad  long  been  troublesome  neighbours.  In  six  years 
of  war  on  a  great  scale  Trajan  subdued  them.  So  thoroughly  were  thoy 
Romanised,  that  their  descendants  still  speak  a  Latin  language.  In 
three  more  years  of  war  the  formidable  Parthian  monarchv  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  Roman  arms  were  seen  for  the  first  and  last  time  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  In  his  march  back  through  Mesopotamia,  Trajan  was 
wounded  as,  at  the  age  of  65,  he  hejided  the  assivult  on  an  Arab  fortress. 
Quitting  the  army,  he  bent  his  steps  homewards,  but  died  on  the  way  of 
a  complication  of  disorders.  His  last  service  to  his  country  Wiis  to 
nominate  Hadrian  as  his  successor.  The  customary  form  of  acclamation 
at  the  accession  of  a  new  Emperor  came  to  bo  :  "Mayst  thou  be  more 
fortunate  than  Augustus  and  better  than  Trajan ! "  Dante  tells  how 
his  release  from  Hell  was  granted  to  the  earnest  prayers  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Dion  Cassius  :  Ixviii.  Pliny  :  Paneyifrir  and  KvhtleSf  x.  By  far  the  bent 
account,  in  Hmall  comi)as8,  of  tlie  Ini]>erial  ^Hirioil  is  Dr.  Congreve's 
Jionuin  Empire  of  UiC  West. 


CATHOLICISM. 


S  the  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  is  com- 
monly told,  it  appears,  and  is  intended  to  appear,  miraculous. 
A  few  fishennen  gather  round  a  teacher  by  the  lake  of  Galilee.  The 
teacher  dies,  rises  again  to  life,  ascends  to  Heaven,  and  is  adored  as 
God.  His  disciples  and  those  who  accept  their  teaching  form  a  society, 
the  extension  of  whose  influence  throughout  the  world  is  the  central 
fact  in  the  history  of  man. 

Our  task  is  to  look  at  this  narrative  from  a  human  point  of  view  : 
to  translate  miracle  into  evolution ;  to  regard  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Church,  not  as  the  sudden  unexplained  apparition  of  a  new 
force,  but  rather  as  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  events.  For  us  it  ceases 
to  be  the  central  point  towards  whidi  all  that  went  before  and  all  that 
follows  is  to  converge  ;  we  look  upon  it  as  a  further  stage  of  pre|)aration 
for  the  final  reign  of  Humanity. 

The  result  of  Hellenic  thought  and  of  Roman  conquest  was  the 
establishment  of  that  progressive  civilisation  which  we  distinguish  as 
European  or  Western  from  the  more  stable  and  conservative  societies 
of  the  Eastern  World.  But  the  result  had  been  achieved  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  To  bring  about  the  universal  peace  which  prevailed  through 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  indepen- 
dent life,  institutions,  and  faiths  of  nations  had  been  crushed.  The 
intellectual  movement  carried  on  by  Hellenic  thinkers  had  been  for 
centuries  dissolving  the  ancient  faith  still  more  surely.  Pythagoras 
and  his  followers  had  foreseen  the  process  of  decay,  and  had  vainly 
striven  to  arrest  it.  Later  thinkers  had  resigned  themselves  to  the 
dissolving  forces :  some  content  to  waste  themselves  in  fruitless  dis- 
cussion ;  others  absorbed  in  researches — general  like  those  of  Aristotle, 
special  like  those  of  Archimedes — which  were  to  prepare  the  way  for 
])ositive  reconstruction  in  a  distant  future. 

Thus  of  the  three  elements  of  human  life,  moral,  intellectual,  practical, 
the  last  two  had  been  stimulated  to  extreme  and  one-sided  development 
at  the  expense  of  the  first.  Focussed  in  the  two  cities  of  Alexandria 
}ind  Rome,  Greek  thought  and  Roman  statesmanship  were  dominant  in 
the  Mediterranean.  But  at  what  cost  V  Local  institutions  had  been 
everywhere  crushed  into  imperial  uniformity.  The  national  gods 
destroyed  one  another  by  mutual  contact.  There  w^as  wise  and  peace- 
ful official  administration :  there  was  a  high  standard  of  aesthetic  and 
scientific  culture.  But  moral  life,  the  life  of  conscience  and  duty,  was 
deeply  tainted. 

It  remained,  then,  that  the  renew^al  of  this  inner  life  should  become 
for  a  time  the  object  of  efibrts  as  concentrated  and  as  exclusive  as  under 
Greece  and  Rome  had  been  the  life  of  intellect  and  of  practical  activity. 
For  a  time  the  highest  energies  of  Humanity  were  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
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culture  and  diHcipline  of  tlie  Hetirt ;  and  to  ettect  this  ducipline  was  the 
work  of  Catholicism.  It  could  not  be  the  final  phase  of  history ;  for 
the  problem  of  restoring  Thought  and  Activity  to  their  rightful  though 
subordinate  place  would  still  remain  ;  and  for  this  the  Catholic  doctrine 
was  incompetent.  The  restoration  of  the  final  harmony  was  reserved 
for  Positivism. 

The  first  condition  of  moral  government  was  the  acceptance  of 
Monotheism.  Intellectually  it  raised  more  difficulties  than  Polytheism  : 
since  Omnipotence  and  Oumiscience  could  never  be  reconciled  with  the 
existence  of  evil.  But  it  was  far  more  favoiu^ble  to  spiritual  discipline 
than  the  creeds  in  which  each  impulse  was  stimulated  oy  itB  own  deity. 
l^Vom  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato  belief  in  one  God  had  been  widely 
spreading.  In  Aristotle's  hands,  God  was  little  more  than  an  expression 
for  Universal  Law.  The  imperial  unity  of  Rome  tended  to  the  recog- 
nition of  similar  unity  in  the  court  of  Heaven.  And  these  tendencies 
were  quickened  by  the  contact  of  Alexandria  with  Jewish  Monotheism  ; 
although  Philo's  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  forcing  the 
anthropomorphic  God  of  the  Jews  into  conformity  with  the  spiritual 
Deity  of  Plato,  shows  that  in  this  respect  Greek  thought  gave  more  than 
it  received. 

The  essential  contribution  of  Judea  to  the  Roman  world  was  not 
the  monotheistic  theory,  but  the  fervid  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which 
inspired  the  Hebrew  prophets.  From  the  8th  century  B.a  onward, 
a  series  of  remarkable  men  arose  in  Palestine  whose  teaching  was  a 
direct  appeal  to  conscience  apart  from  external  law,  institution,  or  ritual. 
Breaking  through  the  bonds  of  nationality  or  of  theocratic  observance, 
they  upheld  a  God  to  whom  bumt-oflferings  and  feast-days  gave  no 
pleasure,  who  delighted  only  in  righteousness  and  mercy,  who  abhorred 
the  oppressors  of  the  poor  and  needy.  The  loss  of  national  independence, 
through  the  successive  domination  of  Assvrian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  had 
served  but  to  concentratoi  more  strongly  tne  aspirations  of  these  men  on 
the  spiritual  empire  which  a  divine  deliverer  would  one  day  arise  to 
establish. 

There  was  thus  in  the  Gneco-Roinan  world,  together  with  much  need 
for  moral  regeneration,  much  prc])iU"ation  for  it.  Roman  conquest  and 
Greek  speculation  had  swept  away  many  obstacles,  and  had  brought 
together  many  materials  for  reconstruction.  New  Pythagorean  associa- 
tions were  rising,  stirred  by  traditions  of  their  great  founder  to  attempt 
a  reoi*ganisation  of  life.  Stoic  schools  proclaimed  the  worthlessness  of 
the  goods  of  this  world,  upholding  righteousness  as  the  sole  aim,  and 
maintaining  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  In  the  teaching  of 
£picurus  there  was  a  spirit  of  gentle  kindliness,  best  expressed  in  the 
well-known  maxim  that  to  do  gM>d  was  happier  than  to  receive  it.  And 
in  aid  of  all  these  spiritual  influences  there  was  the  unifying,  organising 
jK)wer  of  Roman  government,  obliterating  barriers  between  nations  and 
promoting  their  intercourse. 
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It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  disposition  of  names  in  the 
month  dedicated  to  St.  Paul 

The  first  week  is  given  to  the  systematic  consideration  of  Catholic 
doctrine  during  the  first  four  centuries.  It  should  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  week  of  Plato  in  the  month  of  Aristotle,  which  illustrates  the 
part  taken  in  this  work  b}r  the  philosophy  of  Alexandria.  The  presiding 
personage  is  St.  Augustin,  round  whom  are  grouped  the  prindpu 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

The  second  week,  that  of  Hildebrand,  records  the  political  institution 
of  Catholicism,  beginning  with  Constantine,  continued  by  Theodosius 
and  the  first  Gregory,  and  culminating  with  the  final  establishment  of 
the  Papal  power  under  Gregory  the  Seventh. 

The  third  week  is  devoted  to  the  organisers  of  monastic  life  :  the 
great  reservoir  of  moral  force  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
How  effectively  the  force  thus  stored  up  could  be  used  is  shown  in  the 
life  of  St.  Bernard,  who  presides  over  this  week,  and  of  St.  Benedict,  with 
whom  it  opens. 

The  fourth  week  represents  Catholicism  in  its  decline.  Absorbing 
no  longer  the  governing  energies  of  society,  it  yet  retained  the  important 
function  of  controlling  and  stimulating  moral  life  in  the  social  mass, 
until  the  new  and  final  fiEdth  should  prevail  The  presiding  type  is 
Bossuet,  the  champion  of  Gallican  independence,  since  the  time  for 
subjection  to  papal  supremacy  was  past  The  founder  of  Jesuitism  is 
here  subordinated  to  the  noblest  of  his  followers.  Protestantism  is 
represented  by  the  purest  of  its  sects,  whose  social  utility  was  kept 
whoUy  free  from  worldly  ambition. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  week  of  this  month  one  or  more 
illustrious  women  are  commemorated.  The  devoted  mother  to  whom 
Augustin  owed  his  conversion :  the  peasant  girl  who  protected  Paris : 
the  glowing  tenderness  of  Heloise,  hela  higher  even  than  the  inspirer  of 
Dante's  vision :  the  sublime  mystic  of  Spain :  each  in  her  own  week 
finds  fitting  place.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PhiL  Pos.  vol.  V.  legon  54.    Po$.  Pol.  ui.  387-419. 
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ST.  PAUL,  64  A.D. 

A  Jew  by  birth  and  by  religion,  a  recipient  of  Greek  culture,  and  a 
Roman  citizen,  Paul  had  founded  his  first  hopes  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  world  on  the  extension  of  Jewish  Monotheism  :  purified  perhaps 
as  we  now  see  it  in  the  teaching  of  Philo,  but  retaining  every  essentuil 
feature.  The  rising  sect  of  believers  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  appeareil 
to  him  a  mischievous  perversion  which  he  strove  to  crush.  But  there 
came  a  day  when  this  enthusiasm  presented  itself  to  him,  after  a  fierce 
internal  conflict,  as  the  channel  throu<rh  which  his  highest  hopes  for 
humanity  were  to  be  realised.  With  sublime  abnegation  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  movement,  avowedly  its  servant,  but  in  reality  its  leader. 
Christianity,  which  but  for  him  would  have  remained  Judaic  or  Syrian, 
assumed  henceforth  a  wholly  new  character.  It  became  the  regenerating 
force  of  the  Roman  £mpire  and  of  its  northern  invaders. 

Rightly  to  judge  of  St.  Paul's  work,  we  must  look  at  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  light  of  recent  scientific  study,  defining,  so  far  as 
may  be,  the  date  and  the  authenticity  of  each.  Ranged  in  chronological 
order,  they  fall  into  four  croups  : 

1.  The  authentic  epistles  of  St  Paul,  especially  those  to  the  Oaiatians^ 
CorinthiarUj  and  Romans^  written  at  some  date  prior  to  Nero's  persecu- 
tion, 64  A.D.,  in  which  probably  St.  Paul  perished. 

2.  The  Apocalypse^  the  date  of  which  is  fixed,  by  the  evident  reference 
to  contemporary  history  in  chapter  xvii.,  at  69  a.d. 

3.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  of  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  Luke, 
together  with  the  Acts  of  the  ApostUs^  written  at  some  time  between 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  Ist  centuiy. 

4.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  attributed  to  St  John,  and  the  other  epistles, 
written  not  much  before  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  during  St.  Paul's  lifetime  the 
Gospels  did  not  exist.  His  letters  contain  but  few  details  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  The  Ciirist,  as  he  constantly  maintained,  liad  been  specially 
revealed  to  him.  The  gospel  which  ho  preached  was  not  "  after  man." 
For,  he  says,  "  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ" 

The  teaching  of  Paul,  aiming  at  a  universiil  religion,  was  tlms 
fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  disciples  of  Jesus,  for 
whom  Christianity  was  merely  a  new  otl'shoot  of  Judaism.  From  this 
difference  a  fierce  struggle  arose,  the  tnices  of  which  are  visible  in  the 
vivid  and  authentic  narrative  given  by  St.  Paul  himself  in  his  letter  to 
the  Galatian  Church.  The  story  of  his  conversion  told  there  by  himself 
differs  widely  from  the  account  given  in  the  Acts.  We  see  in  it  that 
from  the  first  he  regarded  his  mission  not  as  Jewish,  but  as  universal 
After  his  conversion  a  long  interval  of  three  years  elapsed  during  which 
he  held  entirely  aloof  from  the  body  of  disciples  of  Jesus  in  Palestine. 
He  then  came  to  Jerusalem  for  a  fortnight  and  saw  Peter  and  James  ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  other  Christian  groups  in  Judea  did  not 
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even  know  him  by  sight.    He  did  not  visit  Jerusalem  again  for  fourteen 
years. 

There  is  thus  a  long  period  of  seventeen  years  during  which  St  Paul 
worked  alone ;  and  these  are  the  decisive  years  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  All  that  distinguishes  a  world-religion  from  a  national 
sect  had  by  that  time  been  worked  out  The  crucified  and  risen 
Redeemer  was  for  all  men,  not  for  the  Jewish  tribe  alone.  Jew  and 
Greek,  Roman  and  barbarian,  all  stood  on  the  same  footing.  A  new 
society  was  founded,  knit  together  by  other  ties  than  those  of  nationality, 
aiming  at  purity  and  righteousness,  and  inspired  by  hopes  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ.  That  hope  remained  imrcalised :  but  the  Catholic 
Church  was  established.  Henceforth  there  was  a  new  power  in  the 
world,  modifying  the  political  forces  round  it,  governed  by  new  principles 
and  aiming  at  new  objects.  A  spiritual  power,  wholly  independent  of 
the  State,  forming  opinion  and  moulding  character,  but  not  claiming  to 
interfere  with  practical  government,  arose  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history.  The  doctrine  on  which  it  rested  was  not  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  science.  But  the  importance  of  this  new  growth,  politically 
speaking,  was  immense.  It  corresponds  to  a  permanent  need  of  human 
society.  To  satisfy  it  in  ways  consistent  with  scientific  and  industrial 
progress  is  the  princijjal  problem  which  Auguste  Comte  attempted 
to  solve. 

What  St.  Paul  founded  was  a  Church.  He  established  a  community 
wider  than  the  Family  or  the  Country,  accepting  and  confirming  the 
closer  and  narrower  ties,  but  uniting  families  and  nations  under  the 
common  headship  of  Christ.  The  vague  benevolence  that  would  ignore 
the  claims  of  relationship  has  no  place  in  his  teaching.  He  dwells  often 
on  the  mutual  duties  of  parenta,' children,  and  servants.  For  his  own 
nation  he  had  a  passionate  affection.  He  held  the  law  of  Rome  in 
profound  respect.  His  teaching  was  real,  human,  genial  His  picture 
of  the  loving,  charitable  temper,  upheld  by  him  as  the  highest  spiritual 
gift,  is  perhaps  the  noblest  ideal  ever  presented  to  man.  And  with  all 
this  he  knew  how  to  exercise  stern  spiritual  authority  when  need  was. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that,  though  Catholic  do^a  was  to  undergo 
much  further  development  in  succeeding  centuries,  the  central  institution 
of  Catholicism,  the  Eucharist,  was  brought  by  him  into  full  prominence. 

Thus  the  Christianity  of  Paul  and  that  of  the  Je\i'ish  Christians  at 
Jerusalem  had  little  in  conmion  but  the  name.  The  former  was  a  uni- 
versal religion,  the  latter  a  Hebrew  sect.  The  epistle  to  the  GcUaiiaM 
and  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse^  in  which  Pauline  practice  Ls 
attacked  under  reference  to  Balaam,  and  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,  reveal 
the  full  extent  of  the  antagonism.  The  strife  lasted  long.  It  was  recon- 
ciled at  last  by  the  triumph  of  St.  Paul's  principles  and  the  complete 
suppression  of  his  personality.  Each  succeeding  version  of  the  life  of 
Je^sus  became  less  Jewish  and  more  universalist  None  of  these  bio- 
graphies assumed  their  present  shape  till  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
— forty  years  at  least  after  the  events  which  they  narrate.  That  of  St, 
Matthew,  which  is  perhaps  the  earliest,  speaks  much  of  the  intention  ot 
Jesus  to  fulfil  the  Jewish  law.  But  these  mtentions  are  omitted  from  the 
(rospol  of  St.  Luke,  which  is  far  less  Jewish  in  tone.     The  book  of  the 
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Acts,  by  the  same  author,  shows  strong  tendencies  to  reconcile  opposing 
parties,  and  to  attribute  to  Peter,  as  in  the  story  of  Cornelius,  the  teach- 
ing specially  characteristic  of  PauL  Finally,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  century,  Pauline  teaching,  systematLsed  by  Alexandrine  modes  of 
thought,  assumed  its  decisive  form  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  strangely  attri- 
buted to  the  fanatical  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Here  the  universality 
of  Christianity  is  fully  enunciated,  and  its  principal  doctrines  assume 
their  definite  shape. 

Stw  Paul's  life  of  toil  and  peril  through  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Greek  peninsula  was  brought  to  a  close  in  Rome  :  whither  he  had  been 
taken  in  consequence  of  his  appeal  to  the  imperial  court  against  Jewish 
fanaticism.  Here  he  probably  remained  until,  a.d.  64,  he  fell  among 
the  victims  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  Nero,  recorded  by  Tacitus.  By 
common  consent,  his  name  for  nearly  two  centuries  fell  into  the  shade, 
while  his  teaching  and  his  work  prevailed.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
consolidation  of  Christian  doctnne  in  the  century  of  Ambrose,  Athana- 
sius,  and  Augustin,  his  exceptional  position  w^as  more  fully  recoenised. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  time  to  raise  him  to  his  right  place  as 
the  true  founder  of  Catholicism.  [J.  H.  B.] 
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;ST.  LUKE,  1st  Century  A.D. 

LuKK  is  named  in  three  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  St  Paul's  name, 
and  purport  to  have  been  written  from  Rome  {PhUcmon  24  ;  Cdossians 
iv.  14  ;  2  Timothy  iv.  11).  He  is  also  thought  to  be  referred  to  in 
2  Corinthians  viii.  18, 19,  as  **  the  brother  chosen  of  the  Churches  to  travel 
with  us."  We  may  then  consider  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physician,"  to  have 
been  the  faithful  companion  and  fellow-labourer  of  the  founder  of 
Catholicism,  especially  during  his  mission  in  Rome.  Nothing  more  of 
Liike's  life  is  known,  but  his  "  relics "  were  translated  by  Constantine 
from  Achaia  to  Constantinople.  By  tradition  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Aposths.  The  Third  Gospel,  by  whom- 
soever written,  is  Pauline  (universal)  in  tendency  (Baur's  Church  History^ 
i.  77) ;  moreover,  the  magnification  of  the  Virgin-Mother  is  a  unique  feature 
which  proved  of  high  Catholic  service.  The  Acts,  a  very  imperfect  per- 
formance, seems  designed  to  level  up  the  claims  of  St.  Peter  to  the  catholi- 
cising initiative  which  belongs  to  bt  Paul :  it  could  not  have  been  the 
work  of  Paul's  devoted  frien^  familiar  with  the  memorable  personal  his- 
tory recorded  by  the  Apostle  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians,  In 
the  pageant  of  the  Church  seen  by  Dante  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise, 
St  Paul  and  St  Luke  walk  together  {Puryatoryj  xxix.  133-141). 

[V.  L.] 


ST.  JAMES,  1st  Century  ad. 

According  to  Western  tradition,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  which 
bears  the  name  of  St,  James  was  James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphseus, 
"  the  Lord's  brother,"  who  is  said  to  have  l>ecome  the  first  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  by  stoning.  Probably,  however, 
the  Epistle  is  of  later  date. 

Recognising  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  the  Epistle 
insists  upon  the  practical  counterpoise  :  "  Faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is 
dead."  Exhortations  to  an  empirical  morality  were  of  themselves  altogether 
insufticient  for  the  work  of  moral  reorganisation,  but  St  Paul's  doctrine  of 
Faith  in  Christ,  the  free  gift  of  divine  grace,  which  became  the  indis- 
|)ensable  dogma  of  the  Chiirch,  being  necessarily  absolute,  was  very  liable 
to  abuse,  and  constantly  required  checking  both  by  priestly  discretion  and 
popular  good  sense.  Of  such  a  corrective  this  Epistle  was  a  useful  and 
gracious  type.  [V.  L] 

Baur :  Church  Uistory,  i.  1*28-130. 
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ST.  OTPBIAN  THASOIXTS  {lluuclus  Ccvcilim  (Sjprianm), 

b.  abt  200,  d.  258  A.D. 

(yYi'RiAN  was  a  ricli  man  in  middle  life,  and  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Carthage,  when  he  w^as  converted  by  an  aged  presbyter  named  Ca^ciliiis  : 
almost  immediately  afiei^^ards  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  (.'arthage  (248). 
His  Christian  career  only  extended  to  ten  or  twelve  years.  When  the 
Decian  persecution  broke  out  (250),  Cjrprian  fled  from  Carthage,  and  for 
a  year  and  a  half  exhorteil  his  suffenng  flock  from  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment :  this  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  Roman  clergy. 
Upon  the  persecution  absiting,  Cyprian  returned  to  C'arthage,  and  vigor- 
ously administered  his  diocese  and  the  African  Church. 

Among  other  conspicuous  acts,  when  a  terrible  jK'stilence  visited  the 
city  he  generously  succoured  the  sufferers,  Christian  and  heathen  alike. 
In  256  the  |>ersecution  was  again  renewe<l  by  the  Emperor  Valerian, 
and  Cyprian  was  banished  to  Curubis,  a  place  on  the  coast,  40  miles 
from  (yarthage.  When  he  Wiis  pennitted  or  require<l  t4i  return,  he  was 
ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities  :  he  refused,  whereupon  l)y  the 
proconsul's  command  he  was  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  a  greait  multi- 
tude, in  a  field  outside  the  city.     Cyprian  is  thus  famous  jis  a  martyr. 

He  was  also  a  distinguished  spiritual  statesimin.  The  African 
Church  throughout  its  short  career  took  a  foremost  part  in  founding  the 
general  order  of  the  Western  Church.  Cyprian  folio wetl  TertuUiim, 
whom  he  ever  called  his  master,  and  was  followeti  by  the  grciit 
Augustin.  As  regards  the  controversies  of  his  ilay,  Cyprian  pursue<l 
a  lenient  but  measured  policy  towards  the  "  /o/wi," — those,  namely,  who, 
having  renounced  their  faith  under  the  pressure  of  i>ersecution,  penitently 
desired  to  return  to  the  fold  :  on  the  other  hand,  he  steadily  refused  to 
recognise  baptism  by  heretics — a  decision  which  provoked  a  shari) 
conflict  with  Pope  Stephen,  and  was  finally  overruleil  by  the  Church 
under  the  teaching  of  Augustin. 

Cyprian's  most  important  service  was  a  general  one — the  energetic 
assertion  of  the  episcopal  authority,  which  was  so  essential  to  the  inward 
and  outward  power  of  the  Church.  In  his  view  (as  his  strenuous  jxirt 
in  opposing  the  Novatian  schism  shows),  each  bishop,  once  duly  chosen 
and  consecrated,  had  divine  command  over  his  flock — those  who  |>er- 
sisted  in  refusing  obedience  to  their  bishop  not  even  martyrdom  could 
purge  :  on  the  other  hand,  all  bishops  were  co-ordinate  ;  Stephen  was  to 
him  no  bishop  of  bishops,  but  bishop  of  Rome  and  "  his  brother." 

Cyprian  wrote  a  celebrated  tract  on  "  the  Unity  of  the  Church "  : 
the  conditions  of  spiritual  imion  are  therein  only  vaguely  stat^jd, 
submission  to  episcopal  authority  excepted  ;  but  the  aftectionatc  quality 
of  Catholicism  is  finely  marked  (see  his  pnii.se  of  the  symbol  of  the 
Dove),  and  the  necessity  of  unity  is  imperiously  expressed  :  **  He  c^mnot 
have  God  for  his  Father  who  hiis  not  the  Church  for  his  Mother." 
Cyprian's  relics  were  obtained  from  the  Sultiin  by  Charlemagne,  brought 
to  France,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  Abbey  of  Compiegne.     [V.  L. J 

PoiitiuR  the  Deacou  :  L\fe  of  Cyjman.  Heury:  Ecciesiastical  llistdri/^ 
vol.  ii.  hks.  vi.  vii.  Gibbou :  Decline  ana  Fall,  ch.  xv.  Gieseler  : 
JUcde^iasticdl  Hfstori/f  vol.  i. 
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ST.  ATHANASnrS,  b.  296,  d.  373  A.D. 

Athanasius,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  then  the  headquarters  of  speculative  theology. 
After  some  ascetic  training  under  the  Coptic  anchorite  St  Anthony 
(whose  life  he  afterwards  wrote),  he  became  secretary  and  archdeacon 
to  Alexander,  the  metropolitan  Bishop  ("Pope")  of  Alexandria. 
Almost  his  earliest  appearance  in  the  Christian  arena  was  at  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  Nica;a  (325).  Though  only  an  archdeacon, 
Athanasius  proved  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Council,  and  triumphantly 
upheld  ag}iinst  Arius  and  his  followers  the  unity,  the  consubstantiality 
(*0/io-ou<rta),  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  mysterious  dogma  was 
then  no  learned  fancy.  Combined  with  the  theory  of  Christ's  perfect 
manhood,  it  was  an  imaginative  creation  of  Humanity,  necessary  to  the 
intimate  efficacy  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  "instituting  a  complete 
identity  between  the  adorer  and  the  adored"  (Fos,  Fol.  iiL  384),  of 
which  the  Eucharist  became  the  highest  expression. 

No  less  necessary  was  it  to  the  power  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
who  thus  "derived  from  no  mere  prophet,  but  came  under  a  divine 
head  "  {Pos,  Pol,  ii.  94 ;  iii.  343,  387).  It  ledj  as  a  consequence,  oven 
"to  the  establishment  of  the  Papacy  as  the  supreme  European  authority  " 
{Pos.  Pol.  iv.  541).  Moreover,  "  a  divine  mediator  pointed  indistinctly 
to  the  growing  tendency  of  Humanity  to  find  its  highest  providence 
within  itself"  (Pos,  Pol,  iL  94). 

In  the  year  following  the  Council,  Athanasius  succeeded  to  the 
Alexandrian  See,  then  the  most  important  in  the  Church.  This  post 
he  held,  with  many  external  interruptions,  until  his  death,  belovea  by 
his  clergy  and  people  to  enthusiasm.  His  long  heroic  life  was  spjent 
as  a  vehement  cnampion  of  the  Catholic  cause,  during  the  critical  time 
when  Catholicism  was  openly  wrestling  in  East  and  West  with  Paganism, 
but  especially  with  the  deadly  Arian  heresy.  Jerome,  speaking  of  this 
time,  and  especially  of  the  Council  of  Rimini  (360),  says  "the  whole 
world  groaned,  marvelling  to  find  itself  Arian." 

Athanasius  suffered  deposition  by  various  Councils  both  in  East 
and  West,  and  was  several  times  expelled  from  his  throne  by  Imperial 
order — by  Constantine  upon  his  Arian  relapse,  by  Constantius  the  Arian 
persecutor,  by  Julian  the  Pagan,  who  termed  him  "  the  enemy  of  the 
^ds,"  and  finally  by  the  Arian  Valens.  He  passed  altogether  20  years 
m  exile  or  as  a  fugitive  :  of  these,  two  (336-338)  were  spent  at  the 
court  of  the  orthodox  Constans  at  Treves,  three  (343-346)  in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  and  six  in  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais,  where  he  was  hunted 
continually  for  his  life,  but  protected  by  the  devotion  of  the  monks. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athanasius  had  his  great  moments  of  triumph,  as 
when  he  returned  time  after  time  from  exile,  and  especially  when  he 
con  finned  Jovian  in  the  Christian  faith.  He  died  in  peace :  his  body 
was  brought  to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  15th  century  to  Venice. 

Discerning  the  right  doctrinal  path,  whence  his  title  "The  Father 
of  Orthodoxy,"  and  showing  inflexible  courage  against  aU  enemies — 
("Athanasius  against  the  world" — Hooker's  Ecdtsioitical  Polity) — 
Athanasius  was  in  his  time  the  director,  almost  the  Dictator,  of  the 
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Church.  His  biographer,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  says  that  '*  he  united  in 
himself  the  various  attributes  of  all  the  heathen  gods."  We  should 
especially  mark  his  appeal  to  the  whole  Church — to  the  East,  and  even 
more  to  the  West,  by  whose  support  he  mainly  triumphed.  Greek 
prelate  as  he  was,  he  even  directly  furthered  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  Rome,  as  in  the  Coiincil  of  Sardica  (347),  where  the  Roman  See 
was  declared  the  future  Court  of  Appeal  to  all  bishops  on  trial.  He 
also,  upon  his  visit  to  Rome,  introduced  Monasticism  into  Western 
C/hristendom. 

The  theological  works  and  pastoral  epistles  of  Athanasius  fonu 
three  folio  volumes.  He  was  not  the  author  of  the  "  Athanasian  Creed,'' 
which  follows  (but  in  Latin)  the  terms  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(461),  and  was  probably  of  much  later  date ;  but,  as  Gibbon  says, 
"  hLs  inunortal  name  will  never  be  septtrated  from  the  Catholic  doctnne 
of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  defence  he  consecrated  every  nwment  and 
every  faculty  of  his  being."  [V.  L.] 

Fleury  :  Ecclesiastical  Jlistar^y  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  Kayc  :  Council  of  Siccea. 
Gibbon:  Decline  and  FcUly  ch.  xxi.-xxv.  Hampden:  Bampion 
LectureSf  lect,  iii« 

ST.  JEBOME  (Uieronijmu8\  b.  abt  346,  d.  420  AD. 

EusEBius  HiERONYHUs  S0PHKONIU8,  known  to  us  as  Jerome,  was 
bom  of  Christian  parents  at  Stridon,  a  suburb  of  the  great  city  of 
Aquileia,  which  before  his  death  was  laid  in  ruin  by  the  Goths.  He 
completed  his  youthful  education  (363-367)  in  Rome,  then  still  splendid 
and  more  than  semi-Pagan  :  he  also  studied  at  Treves,  the  seat  of  Valen- 
tinian's  empire.  The  next  six  years  were  spent  in  ascetic  retirement  in 
his  own  home  at  Stridon. 

In  373,  "  tearing  himself  from  his  friends  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake,"  Jerome  went  as  a  pilgrim  to  Antioch,  and  became  a  hermit  in 
the  desert  of  Chalcis.  He  has  recorded  his  penitential  sufferings,  his 
ecstasies  and  dreams  :  he  was  not  idle,  however — he  learnt  Hebrew  and 
studied  the  sacred  texts,  also  took  part  in  several  controversies.  After 
four  years  in  this  wilderness,  Jerome  returned  to  Antioch,  where  he 
was  ordained  priest  rather  lu^inst  his  will — ^a  monk,  he  said,  he  would 
ever  be  :  he  never  consecrated  the  Eucharist. 

In  379  we  find  him  at  Constantinople,  helping  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
(Basil's  friend)  in  his  struggle  with  the  Arians ;  he  outstayed  the 
triumphant  Council  of  381  (Gibbon,  ch.  xxvii.).  From  Constantinople, 
Jerome  wont  to  Rome  with  his  friend,  Bishop  Paulinus,  to  attend  the 
Western  Council  summoned  by  the  Emi>eror  Gratian  (382).  Marcella, 
the  leader  of  the  ascetic  party,  received  him  into  her  palace  on  the 
Palatine,  and  Pope  Damasus  appointed  him  secretary  to  the  Council, 
and  also  his  own  secretary.  In  Rome  Jerome  remained  nearly  four 
years.  Spiritual  director  of  the  ascetic  party  and  especially  devout 
ladies,  he  was  aUo  their  vehement  patron,  and  the  fierce,  often  coarse, 
denouncer  alike  of  Pa|^n  pride  and  clerical  corruption.  On  the  death  of 
his  friend  and  patron  Damasus,  Jerome  quitted  Rome  and  proceeded  to 
Palestine  (385).     At  Antioch  he  was  joined  by  his  beloved  disciples. 
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Paula  and  hor  daughter  Eustochium,  noble  and  learned  Roman  ladies, 
who  brought  with  them  a  train  of  virgins.  As  yenerating  pilgrims  they 
visited  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem  and  the  extraordmary  monastic 
communities  of  Egypt :  they  then  returned  to  settle  in  Bethlehem. 
Close  to  the  ^eat  church  which  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  had 
built  over  "  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity,"  Paula  founded  two  monasteries 
for  virgins,  one  for  men  under  Jerome's  rule,  and  a  guest-house  for 
pilgrims.  Jerome  had  besides  a  cave  for  himself :  this  was  his  dwelling- 
plfl^e  during  the  remaining  thirty-four  years  of  his  life.  It  was,  he  says, 
"  the  paradise  of  his  studies." 

In  this  cave  he  composed  his  great  works,  and  sent  forth  his  fiery 
criticisms  against  Pelagius  and  other  adversaries.  Once  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  with  all  the  pious  colony  to  the  coast  to  avoid  the  threaten- 
mg  Huns  ;  once  he  had  to  defend  them  by  force,  and  even  retire  a  while 
from  a  band  of  ferocious  Pelagianising  monks ;  and  in  the  year  410  his 
studies  were  broken  by  care  for  unhappy  fugitives  from  burning  Rome. 
In  the  main,  however,  his  life  was  one  of  incessant  literary  activity  for 
the  Church  and  affectionate  commimion  with  Paula  and  Eustoclnum. 
They  both  died  before  him  :  his  letter  on  the  death  of  Paula  is  a  deeply 
interesting  record  in  several  respects.  Jerome  himself  died  in  420  :  his 
tomb  and  their  tomb,  as  well  as  his  cave,  are  now  shown  adjoining  the 
crypt  of  the  Nativity. 

•Jerome  was  a  mighty  fi^re  in  the  imagination  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  the  great  eremite,  pugrim,  and  dweller  in  holy  shrines,  who  tMre 
translated  the  sacred  bcriptures  into  the  sacred  and  iiniversal  Latin 
tongue.  In  many  a  picture  we  see  him  in  the  wilderness,  beating  his 
breast  with  a  stone  to  subdue  the  flesh  ;  the  tame  lion  at  his  feet  marks 
his  conflict  and  victory,  his  book  betokens  his  scriptural  lore,  his  car- 
dinal's hat  the  posthumous  honour  of  the  Church.  Among  Jerome's  works 
the  most  valuable  are  his  letters,  commentaries,  and  lives  of  illustrious 
saints :  above  all,  his  noble  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
called  the  Vulgate,  an  extraordinary  iichievement  This  version,  super- 
seding more  ancient  transktions,  served  for  centuries  (and  still  serves) 
the  doctrine  and  devotion  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  was  a  precious 
instrument  of  Catholic  unity.  [V.  L.] 

Pleury :  Ecclesiastical  History^  vols.  iv.  and  v.  Thierry  :  Life  of  Jermnf. 
Hampden :  Bampton  LcctureSf  lect.  1.  Dictionary  of  Christian  Anti- 
quaries: art.  VrLGATK.  Mrs.  Jameson  :  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
vol.  i. 

ST.  AMBROSE,  b.  abt.  340,  d.  398  A.D. 

Ambrose,  second  of  the  four  chief  Latin  Fathers,  was  son  of  the 
Prefect  of  GauL  He  received  a  legal  training  in  Rome,  and,  becoming  a 
distinguished  advocate,  was  appointed  Consu&r  Governor  of  the  Milanese 
province.  In  375,  while  holding  this  command,  he  was  suddenly,  though 
still  unbaptized,  called  to  be  Bishop  of  Milan  by  acclamation.  This 
great  office  he  filled  through  stonny  times  under  various  sovereigns — 
Valentinian,  Gratian,  Valcntinian  the  younger  and  his  mother  Justina, 
Theodosius,  and  Honorius. 

In  the  Confessions  of  Augustin,  whom  he  converted  and  baptized 
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(387),  we  have  a  picture  of  his  ordinary  episcopal  life,  full  of  affectionate 
energy.  He  was  indeed  a  pillar  of  Catnolic  orthodoxy  and  spiritual 
authority  ;  he  had  perhaps  in  excess  the  credulous  imagination  without 
which  Christianity  could  never  have  been  ;  and  although  he  condemned 
persecution  on  one  memorable  occasion — that  of  the  Priscillianist* — he 
was  a  great  persecutor.  He  was  also  a  fervent  patron  of  celibacy,  asceti- 
cism, and  the  new  monastic  institutions ;  he  himself  had  a  monastery 
outside  Milan,  "  full  of  good  brothers."  Jerome  even  says — though  this 
is  an  exaggeration — that  he  brought  the  whole  of  Italy  to  the  tnie  faith. 
By  the  temporal  princes  Ambrose  was  extraordinarily  honoured  ;  he  was 
even  on  several  high  emergencies  employed  by  them  as  amba.ssador.  To 
them  he  was  the  Great  Priest  ("  £cce  Sacerdos  Magnus  ") ;  one  cause  of 
their  tnist  being  that,  in  the  words  of  his  contemporary  biographer, 
"  fearing  God,  he  never  feared  to  speak  the  truth  to  kings." 

For  Gratian,  who  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father,  Ambrose  wrot« 
a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  and  another  on  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he  counselle<l 
his  orthodox  legislation,  and  appeared  before  him  (as  afterwards  before 
Valentinian  and  Theodosius)  as  the  Christian  champion  to  uphold  the 
removal  of  the  statue  of  Victory  from  the  Roman  Senate-house.  To  the 
Arianising  regent  Justina,  Amorose  refused  to  give  up  a  single  church  ; 
ordered  by  her  to  quit  Milan,  he  boldly  refused,  and,  supported  by  the 
people,  made  good  nis  refusal.  Augustin  relates  how  on  this  occasion 
Ambrose,  holding  his  cathedral  like  a  besieged  fortress  with  his  flock  for 
girrison,  Monica  among  them,  introduced  for  their  encouragement  the 
Eastern  practice  of  singing  hymns,  which  thus  came  to  be  established 
in  the  Western  Church. 

Upon  the  murder  of  the  young  Valentinian  by  Arbogastes,  Ambrose 
had  to  retire  for  a  w^hile  till  the  avenger  Theodosius  came.  The  highest 
fJEime  of  Ambrose  rests  upon  his  relations  with  that  great  sovereign, 
whose  drastic  legislation  against  Arian  heresy  and  heathen  worship  he 
prompted  ;  but  whose  wrong-doing  he  fearlessly  rebuked,  and  who  him- 
self said  of  him,  "  I  have  seen  no  bishop  but  Auibrose."  The  picture  of 
the  Christian  bishop  repelling  from  his  cathednd  the  lord  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  for  a  cniel  act  of  government,  and  the  repentant  Emperor 
submitting  (390),  was  always  an  inspiring  memory  to  the  mediaeval 
priesthood.  Ambrose  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Milan  which  still  bears 
nis  name.  In  medineval  art  he  flgiured  continually  as  one  of  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  triple  thong.  Besides  many  other 
works,  Ambrose  was  the  author  of  Latin  hymns,  some  of  which  survive 
and  are  in  constant  use.  [V.  L.] 

Paulinus  the  Deacon:  Life  of  Amhraae  (written  by  ORler  of  St.  Augustin). 
FleuT)* :  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  Gibbon  :  Decline  ana  Fall, 
ch.  xxvii.  xxviii.     Mrs.  Jameson  :  Sacretl  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  i. 

ST.  MONICA,  b.  332,  d.  387  A.D. 

Monica  represents  the  feminine  domestic  piety  which,  spontaneously 
leaguing  itself  to  the  priesthood,  gave  from  the  first  profound  help  to 
the  Catnolic  cause  {Acts  xvi.  14,  15 ;  Bomans  xvi.  3,  4).  She  stands 
happily  here  between  Ambrose,  whom  "  she  loved  as  an  angel  of  God,'' 
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and  her  illustrious  son  Au^istin,  whom  she  brought  into  the  Catholic 
fokl,  "  bertring  for  him,"  aa  he  says,  "  more  mother-pangs  in  the  spirit 
than  she  had  done  in  the  body." 

Her  life  and  character  are  enshrined  in  Augustin's  Confessions,  Bom 
of  a  pious  Catholic  family  near  Carthage,  and  severely  disciplined  in 
childhood,  Monica  married  Patricius,  a  small  burgess  of  Tagaste  (Tajelt), 
where  she  became  mother  of  Au^istin  (354)  and  two  other  children. 
The  family  was  Latin,  but  Patricius  was  a  Pagan  and,  though  good- 
natured,  choleric  and  licentious.  Monica  by  sweet  forbearance  kept  the 
family  conconl  unbroken  ;  eventually  she  made  the  whole  household 
Catholic,  including  Patricius  himself.     He  died  in  371. 

Henceforth  a  widow,  Monica  gave  herself  wholly  to  her  children 
and  pious  duties.  Frbm  scruples  then  common,  she  had  not  baptized 
Augustin,  but  with  a  mother's  neart  she  had  planted  in  his  soul  religious 
sympathies  deeper  than  he  knew.  He  was  now  studying  rhetoric  at 
( 'arttiage,  and  sne  strove  with  holy  tenderness  to  keep  him  faithful  and 
pure.  Augustin  loved  hLs  mother,  yet  he  tried  her  sorely :  he  lived 
with  a  concubine ;  he  joined  the  Manichiiean  heresy.  He  records  his 
mother's  tears  and  fervent  pravers  for  him  ;  her  visions  also,  especially 
one  **  God-sent,"  which  gave  her  calm  and  lasting  assurance,  for  it 
announced  to  her,  "  Where  thou  art,  there  too  shall  he  be." 

Augustin  had  always  been  a  student.  In  his  20th  year  he  was 
deeply  moved  to  reflection  by  reading  Cicero's  Horiensins.  He  now 
(376)  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  teaching  first  in  Tagaste  and  then 
at  Carthage.  In  383,  eluding  his  mother,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence 
as  official  professor  to  Milan.  Monica,  undaunted,  followed  him  across 
the  sea.  At  Milan  she  was  soon  a  devoted  member  of  Archbishop 
Ambrose's  flock,  serving  the  altar  morning  and  evening.  In  turn  she 
won  Ambrose's  admiration  as  a  Christian  mother.  By  this  time  Augustin 
had  al>andoned  Manicluicism,  but  was  halting  dissatisfied  in  academic 
scepticism  ;  meanwhile  he  was  a  friend  and  hearer  of  Ambrose,  and  had 
become  a  catechumen  in  his  church.  At  last  both  his  intellectual  and 
moral  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  he  surrendered  himself  finally  to 
the  spirit  of  St.  Paul. 

Monica's  life-cfibrt  was  now  fulfilled  ;  she  had  the  triumph  of  seeing 
her  son  hiptized  in  Milan  on  Easter  Day,  387.  On  this  occasion,  so 
momentous  to  the  future  of  Catholicism,  was  produced,  according  to 
mediaeval  tradition,  the  noble  hymn,  "  Te  Deum  laudamus"  As 
Augustin  came  u])  out  of  the  water,  he  and  Ambrose,  it  was  said, 
uttere<l  verse  and  verse  antiphonally,  **as  the  fervent  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  wrought  in  their  souls  and  infonued  their  tongues."  Deeply,  also, 
did  the  holv  mother  share  in  her  son's  spiritual  raptures  at  this  period. 
He  especially  describes  an  ecstatic  conversation  which  proved  to  be  the 
last.  This  was  at  Ostia,  where  his  mother  was  about  to  embark  with 
him  for  Carthage.  A  few  days  later  she  was  seized  with  fever,  and 
there  died  (387).  She  had  longed  to  be  buried  by  her  husband's  side 
in  Africa,  but  her  last  words  to  her  sons  were  these  :  "  Lay  my  body 
where  you  will.  This  only  I  ask  of  you,  think  of  me  at  the  altar  of  God, 
wherever  you  may  be."  The  lovely  figure  of  Monica  ministering  to  her 
majestic  son  received  due  honour  in  mediaf^val  art.  [V.  L.] 

Augustin :  Confessions, 
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ST.  AUGUSTIN  {Anrelivit  AuguMinus),  b.  354,  d.  430  A.D. 

This  week  commemorates  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
especially  the  formation  of  its  doctrine.  The  founders  of  Catholicism 
necessarily  took  the  means  for  the  end,  and  ascribed  divine  verity  to 
their  creed,  which  however  was  always  the  weakest  element  of  the  system. 
In  Uie  New  Testament  we  see  the  aojicma  fluent :  it  was  gradually  most 
skilfully  shaped,  often  imder  the  pressure  of  heretical  attack,  to  fulfil 
the  intimate  aim  of  Catholicism,  the  development  and  discipline  of 
the  feelings  under  the  direction  of  a  universal  and  independent  priest- 
hood wielding  sacramental  power.  In  accordance  with  Catholic  tradition, 
AuousTiN  presides  here. 

The  true  inheritor  of  St  Paul,  to  whose  authority  he  constantly  appeals, 
Augustin  was  the  great  confessor  and  standard-bearer  of  the  faith  when 
the  temporal  Empire  broke.  He  more  than  any  other  man  made  '*  Holy 
Mother  Church  "  supreme  in  the  West,  expounded  the  Catholic  doctrine 
as  a  whole,  and  delivered  it  formed  and  armed  to  the  mediaeval  time. 
Catholic  authority  he  systematically  upheld,  even  to  the  point  of  persecu- 
tion, and  saying  of  himself :  "  I  should  not  have  believed  the  Gospel  truth 
had  not  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  constrained  me  "  ;  but  his 
overflowing  sympathy  with  the  innermost  needs  and  desires  both  of  the 
individual  soul  and  of  Christian  society  made  his  works  the  anuoury  in 
after  ages  for  Christian  disputants  of  every  kind.  He  writes  as  a  Latin 
riietorician,  yet  with  poignant  touches  of  the  familiar  and  affectionate 
medieval  spirit 

The  history  of  his  life  up  to  the  year  387,  and  especially  of  his  spiritual 
debt  to  his  mother  Monica  and  to  Ambrose,  is  narrated  in  the  preceding 
article.  Returning  to  Africa  in  388,  Augustin  went  into  monastic  retreat 
for  three  years ;  in  391  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  and  in  395  elected 
Bishop  of  Hippo  (now  Bona),  a  town  on  the  const  150  miles  west  of 
Carthage.  This  provincial  post  he  held  34  years :  from  it  he  watched 
over  all  Christenaom,  and  virtually  directed  the  Church.  His  IalH)urs 
for  Catholic  unity  were  of  every  kind  :  preaching,  administering,  attend- 
ing councils,  composing  treatises,  a<ljuaicating  private  differences,  and 
corresponding  with  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  authorities. 

He  waged  an  arduous  conflict  against  all  enemies  of  the  C'hurch, 
especially  : — (1)  the  Manicheans^  who  "  by  arresting  the  concentration 
of  Polytneism  at  the  stage  of  dualism —  that  is,  of  two  divine  principles, 
good  and  evil — did  more  than  any  other  heresy  to  retml  the  progress  of 
Catholicism"  (Pos,  Pol.  iii.  365).  (2)  The  Doiiatists^  who  claimwl  to  reject 
at  their  own  discretion  any  ordained  priest  on  the  pretext  of  personal 
unworthiness.  These  violent  purist^^  were  irreconcilable  to  Catholic 
order.  Against  them,  as  schismatics,  Augustin  used  more  than  argument. 
He  demanded  and  accepted  the  forcible  aid  of  the  temporal  power,  justi- 
fying himself  by  Christ's  words.  **  Compel  them  to  come  in  "  (letter  to 
Count  Boniface,  Ep.  220).  The  success  of  the  experimeixt  led  him  tf» 
declare  the  general  value  of  coercion  as  an  instrument  in  the  cause  of 
orthodoxy.  (3)  The  PAaginm.  These  were  premature  Humanists, 
who  denied  the  descent  of  Adam's  original  sin,  anci  asserted  human  virtue 
almost  independent  of  divine  grace  :  they  thus  evacuateil   the   whole 
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scheme  of  redemption  in  Christ,  and  cut  away  the  very  ground  of  the 
priesthood.  This  controyersv,  for  his  part  in  which  Augustin  was  after- 
wards called  "  The  Doctor  of  Grace,"  fully  developed  the  Catholic  theory 
of  humau  nature  and  man's  salvation,  and  largely  also  that  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

Augustin  died  at  Hippo  in  430,  in  the  third  month  of  its  siege  by  the 
Arian  v  andals,  who  afterwards  took  and  destroyed  the  city.  His  name 
has  always  received  the  highest  honours  of  the  Church.  Dante  gives  him 
one  of  the  most  exalted  places  in  heaven  (Paradise^  xxxiL  35).  In 
mediaeval  art,  when  the  principal  subject  is  the  glory  of  Christ  or  the 
coronation  or  assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
Augustin  chief,  attend  with  their  books  as  witnesses  and  interpreters. 
His  tomb,  a  noble  monument  of  the  14th  century,  is  at  Pa  via,  whither 
his  remains  had  been  removed  from  Sardinia  in  the  8th  century  by  Luit- 
pmnd,  king  of  the  Lombards. 

The  works  of  St.  Augustin  extend  to  nmny  folio  volumes.  Those 
chosen  for  the  Positivist  Library  are  : — (1)  The  Commentary  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  composed  by  Augustin  while  yet  a  presbyter  (393). 
(2)  The  Ckynfe8sion8y  composed  400  a.d.  This  little  book,  still  widely  read, 
is  a  retros})eet  of  Augustin's  pre-baptismal  life,  and  especially  of  his  own 
mind  and  feelings,  conceived  as  a  continuous  thanksgiving  to  God,  the 
author  of  all  good.  It  thus  strikes  the  true  Catholic  note,  the  supre- 
macy of  affection  {Pos.  PoL  iii.  355).  Hence  media'val  painters,  adopt- 
ing his  own  words,  "  Thou  didst  pierce  my  heart  with  the  arrow  of  thy 
love"  {Conf.  ix.  2),  represented  Augustin  as  carrying  in  his  hand  a  heart 
transfixed  by  an  arrow.  Intimately  connected  with  this  j^eneral  topic, 
and  illustrating  also  one  of  the  most  essential  services  of  Catholicism  to 
civilisation  {Pos.  Pol,  iii.  369,  379),  is  an  admirable  record  of  his  conquest 
over  sexual  desire.     (3)  T)ie  City  of  God,  composed  413-426  a.d. 

The  grandeur  of  the  occasion  on  which  this  book  was  conceived,  and  of 
its  general  subject,  is  unsurpassed  in  literature.  In  410  Rome  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  (voths  under  Alaric.  The  wail  sent  up  from  the 
Empire  included  the  indignant  complaint  of  many  that  the  public  dis- 
asters were  due  to  the  forsaking  of  the  ancient  gods.  Thus  the  whole 
issue  between  Polytheism  and  Catholic  Monotheism  was  raised  before  a 
world-wide  audience,  deeply  interested  and  deeply  excited.  Augustin, 
"  outflaming  with  zeal  for  God's  house,"  stepped  forth  as  the  champion  of 
Catholicism,  tmd  produced  this  monumental  work. 

He  takes  for  his  main  theme  the  contrast  between  the  temporal  empire 
of  Rome  and  "  the  most  glorious  City  of  God" — that  is,  the  Cnurch,  "here 
militant,  hereafter  triumphant"  (Ephesians  ii.  19-22).  He  reviews  the 
secular  and  sacred  history  of  man.  Just  the  judgment  could  not  be,  for 
to  Augustin  the  Roman  gods  were  demons.  Yet  he  honoured  Roman 
virtues.  And  if  Hi^  City  of  God,  disparaging  human  science  and  human 
achievements,  manifests  to  us  now  the  ingratitude  of  the  Church  to  the 
past,  and  her  intellectual,  practical,  and  moral  insufficiency  towards  the 
full  social  problem,  yet  figuratively  it  announced  that  problem  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  rally,  as  to  a  victory-giving  standard,  the  distracted  peoples  of 
the  5th  century  :  it  held  up  to  their  abhorrence  the  corruptions  of  the 
Pagan  Polytheism  that  was  passing  away,  it  compelled  tneir  love  and 
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admiration  for  the  grace  of  the  new  faith,  that  was  destined  to  blend 
with  the  life  of  defensive  warfare,  and  thus  guide  human  Order  and 
Progress  for  several  centuries  (bk.  xix.  ch.  xvii.).  [V.  L.] 

PowidiuH  :  Life  of  AuguBiin,  Fleury  :  Ecclesiastical  History ^  vol.  v.  Gib- 
bon: Dedine  and  Fall,  ch.  xxi.  xxxiii.  GietM^Ier:  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
vol.  i.  Hampden :  Bampton  Lectures,  Guizot :  Civilisatioyi  in  France, 
lect.  V.    Mrs.  Jameson,  h,s. 

CONSTANTINE  {Flavins  Valerius  Anrelins  Constantinvs\ 

b.  274,  d.  337  A.D. 

The  father  of  Constantinb  was  the  lUyrian,  Constantius  Chlorus,  who 
under  Diocletian's  fourfold  distribution  of  the  Empire  became  sovereign 
of  Graul,  Spain,  and  Britain  (capital  Treves) :  his  mother  was  Helena,  an 
innkeeper's  daughter.  In  306  Cnlorus  died  at  York,  naming  Constantine, 
who  was  then  with  him,  as  his  successor  ;  this  choice  was  ratified  by  the 
army.  Constantine  was  already  a  distinguished  soldier.  He  soon  con- 
ducted vigorous  campaigns  against  the  barbarians  (he  gave  the  captive 
Frankish  chiefs  to  the  wild  b^ts  at  Treves) ;  but  these  wars,  and  even 
the  great  niinous  civil  wars  which  made  him,  first,  master  of  the  West 
(312),  and  then  sole  ruler  of  the  w^hole  Empire  (325),  can  only  be  simply' 
mentioned  here,  in  order  to  mark  his  transforming  measures  of  civd 
and  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  were  characteristic  of  the  4th  century, 
"  the  doubtful  Iwrderland  linking  or  separating  Antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Age." 

As  Catholicism,  Humanity's  predestine<l  growth,  was  essentially  in- 
compatible with  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was  in  deep  decay,  the 
statesman's  task  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  one,  and  to  protect  and 
smooth  the  decline  of  the  other.  To  abolish  the  Pnetorian  soldierv, 
and  separate  military  from  civil  command,  was  to  abate  Rome's  pricle 
and  to  guard  against  intestine  war.  Far  more,  the  founding  of  C-on- 
stantinople  (328)  as  the  future  seat  of  government — the  New  Rome — 
while  a  most  wise  measure  for  the  safety  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  was 
a  decisive  abandonment  of  the  past,  a  marked  step  towards  the  final 
separation  of  the  Roman  dominion  into  East  and  West.  Rome  continued 
to  be  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  Paganism  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy  until  their  ruin  by  Alaric,  when  the  field  of  the 
West  became  open  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  Thus,  in  Dante's 
regretful  words,  the  Emperor,  "  that  he  might  give  place  to  the  Shepherd 
[i.e.  the  Pope],^inade  himself  a  Greek"  (Paradise^  xx.  57). 

Similar  in  its  ultimate  results  was  Constantine's  general  policy 
towards  Cluristianity.  At  the  commencement  of  the  4th  century 
Catholicism  was  a  proscribed  sect ;  at  its  close  it  was  the  sole  religion 
in  the  Empire  permitted  by  law.  Such  a  force  must  have  found  issue,  and 
Constantine  showed  himself  a  statesman  in  recognising  and  adopting  it. 
He  never  was  a  devout  Christian :  to  the  last  he  paid  some  official  honour  to 
the  heathen  gods,  and  he  was  only  baptized  on  his  deathbed  (by  an  Arian) ; 
but  he  saw  that  the  persecuting  policy  of  his  predecessors  had  failed,  and 
that  the  only  safe  course  for  his  dominion  holding  together  at  all  was  to 
incorporate  into  the  State  this  resolute  and  organised  Christian  minority. 
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Accordingly,  in  311,  he  put  forth  with  Galerius  and  Licinius  a  first 
act  of  clemency  ;  and  in  313  he  issued  with  Licinius  the  Edict  of  Milan, 
an  act  of  general  toleration  towards  the  Christian  and  all  other  religions, 
restoring  also  to  the  Christians  their  temples.  This  policy  was  soon 
extended  to  the  whole  Empire.  Passive  toleration,  however,  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  last.  In  his  final  conflict  with » Licinius,  Constantino 
%ured  as  the  Christian  champion  against  Paganism  ;  and  after  his  victory 
he  proceeded,  says  Augustin,  **  to  build  a  spiritual  State,  fellow  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  it  were  Rome's  own  daughter "  (City  of  God,  v.  24). 
He  relieved  the  Church  lands  from  the  ordinary  tribute  and  allowed 
legacies  to  be  left  to  Church  purposes,  released  the  clergy  from  municipal 
offices,  sanctioned  their  disciplinary  and  iudicial  powers,  and  built  many 
Christian  churches.  To  obtain  practical  unity  (for  he  thought  even  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trini^  a  trifling  matter),  Constantine  sunmioned  (besides 
several  synods)  the  CEcumenicfu  Council  of  Nicaea  (325),  which  produced 
the  Nicene  Creed.  Over  this  Council  he  (unbaptized)  presided  in  person  ; 
at  its  conclusion  he  took  strong  measures  against  the  condemned  sects. 
Later  on  he  was  induced  to  banish  Athanasius  as  a  seditious  person. 

The  last  days  of  Constantine  were  sullied  by  cruelty  to  his  family. 
He  died  at  Nicomedia,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  at 
Constantinople :  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  were  planted  around  his 
tomb,  while  the  Roman  Senate  gave  him  divine  honours.  His  baptism 
by  Pope  Sylvester  and  donation  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  which 
were  so  long  devoutly  believed,  were  the  invention  of  a  much  later  age. 

IV.L.1 

Fleury :  EccUsiattical  Historu.  Gieseler  :  KccUsiastical  History,  vol.  i. 
Gibbon :  Decline  and  FaU^  ch.  xiv.  xvi.  xviii.  xx.  xxi.  Milman  :  LtUin 
Christianity,  ch.  it.  Baiir  :  ChurcJi  History,  part  v.  2.  Pos.  Pui.  ii.  331, 
ill.  390,  iv.  326. 


THEODOSITJS  {Flavins)  THE  QBEAT,  b.  345,  d.  395  AD. 

TuEODOsius  the  Great  was  the  son  of  Theodosius  the  Elder,  an 
illustrious  general.  He  early  won  fame  as  a  soldier  ;  but  upon  the 
disgrace  and  execution  of  his  father  (376),  he  retired  into  privacy  near 
Seville,  his  native  province.  When,  however,  the  Eastern  Emperor 
Valens  and  tw^o-thiros  of  the  Roman  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Goths 
at  Hadrianople,  Gratian,  Emperor  of  the  West,  summoned  Theodosius 
as  the  fittest  man  to  meet  the  public  peril,  and  invested  him  with  the 
Eastern  Empire  (379). 

In  four  campaigns  Theodosius  skilfully  concluded  the  war,  but  was 
obliged  to  allow  the  settlement  of  the  Goths  in  the  Roman  dominion  as 
anne<l  allies.  In  387  he  made  war  upon  Maximus,  who,  having  murdered 
Gratian,  had  afterwards  usurped  Italy ;  defeated  him ;  and,  entering 
Rome  in  triumph,  took  in  charge — he  was  the  last  to  do  so — the  whole 
Roman  world  (388).  After  three  years'  liberal  administration  of  Italy, 
Theodosius  returned  to  Constantinople,  generously  leaving  the  young 
Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  Milan.  But  in  392  Valentinian  was 
murdered  by  Pagan  conspirators ;  Theodosius  thereupon  again  marched 
into  Italy,  and  overthrew  his  heathen  adversaries  at  Aquileia  (394).     A 
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few  months  afterwards  he  died  at  Milan.    **  The  genius  of  Rome  expire< 
with  him  »  (Gibbon). 

The  predecessors  of  Theodosius,  Valens  and  Constantius,  had  been 
Arians  ;  Constantinople  was  the  chief  fortress  of  Arianism  ;  Arians  held 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  all  the  churches.  But  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  Theodosius  was  baptized  in  the  faitli  of  the  Trinity. 
"  Glowing  from  the  font,''  he  issued  his  celebrated  decree,  in  which  he 
declared  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  "  Catholic  Christians,''  branding 
all  dissidents  as  infamous  heretics,  and  threatening  secular  penalties. 
He  proceeded  to  eject  the  Arian  prekites  and  their  congregations,  seated 
Gregory  Nazianzen  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  and  summoned  the 
General  Council  of  Constantinople  (381).  This  Council  finally  establishetl 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  re-enacting  the  Nicene  Creed  with  added 
particulars  respecting  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  general  purpose  of  which  wa,s 
*^  to  perpetuate  the  relation  effected  during  the  temporary  incarnation  " 
{Po8.  Pol  iil  384.  Hampden  :  Bampton  Lectures^  lect.  iil).  Theo- 
dosius altogether  promulgated  at  least  fifteen  most  severe  decrees  against 
the  ministers,  the  assemblies,  and  the  persons  of  the  heretics. 

He  was  no  less  energetic  against  Paganism.  All  Pagan  rites  were  pro- 
hibited, even  the  worship  of  household  gods.  Sacrifices  were  declared  high 
treason,  and  throughout  the  Empire  the  heathen  temples  were  ordered  to  be 
systematically  destroyed,  many  of  them  splendid  and  beautiful  examples 
of  Grecian  architecture.  Counselled  and  approved  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Church,  this  wholesale  violence  must  be  charged  to  the  absolute  spirit  of 
Monotheism,  which  condemned  all  its  predecessors.  But  like  the  pangs 
of  the  conquered  nations  that  were  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  peace,  it  was  inevitable,  and  also  indispensable  ^*  to  protect  the 
new  faith  from  the  danger  of  discussion,  against  which  it  was  always 
powerless"  (Pos.  Pol,  iii.  391).  Moreover,  though  Paganism  was  to  be 
extirpated  as  a  religion,  a  measure  ("(/o8«  fandammtale^^)  of  Poly- 
theism was  being  received  into  Catholic  worship  in  the  invocation  of 
saints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  adoration  of  shrines  and  relics. 

The  later  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  Theodosius  was  Ambrose  ;  to  whom 
also  he  rendered  an  extraordinary  act  of  submission,  accepting  public 
exclusion  from  the  services  of  the  Church  for  eight  months,  in  penance 
for  the  massacre  which,  by  his  conmiand,  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
citizens  of  Thessalonica  (390).  Theofloaius  thus  anticipated  medijeval 
discipline.  [V.  L.] 

Augustin  :  CUi/  of  GmI,  v.  2ii,  26.  Fleiiry  :  Kcdesiastkal  Histon/.  Gil)lK)ii : 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  Pox.  I\tl.  iii.  391.  Cou- 
grevp  :  Roman  Empin'.  of  the.  West,  leot.  8. 


ST.  CHRYSOSTOM,  b.  347,  d.  407  A.D. 

John  of  Antioch,  called  after  his  death  Chrysostom,  or  "  the  Golden- 
mouthed,"  from  the  sympathetic  character  of  his  eloc|uence,  was  the  son 
of  the  military  commanaer  in  Syria.  Losing  his  father  in  infancy,  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  the  pious  Anthusa.  He  became  a  dis- 
tinguished pupu  of  the  celebrated  Libanius,  and  commenced  an  advocate's 
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career.  This  path,  however,  he  soon  quitted,  to  pursue  the  call  of  religion. 
Having  received  baptism,  he  for  several  years  practised  ascetic  life  in 
his  mother's  house,  and  in  374  entered  a  monastic  community  amid  the 
mountains  near  Antioch.  In  this  coenobite  discipline  four  years  were 
spent,  and  then  two  years  in  a  solitary  cave.  In  381,  Chrysostom  was 
ordained  deacon  in  Antioch,  and  in  386  presbyter,  serving  always  in 
his  native  city,  but  earning  wide  renown  as  a  preacher.  Such  was  his 
fame  that  in  398,  by  order  of  Eutropius,  the  minister  of  the  Emperor 
Arcadius,  he  was  suddenly  and  secretly  carried  off  to  Constantinople,  to 
be  made  Archbishop  in  the  imperial  capital. 

Here  he  declared  the  priesthood  to  oe  in  dignity  above  royalty  ;  and 
protested  to  the  Emperor  aeainst  giving  up  a  single  church  to  the  Arians. 
Amid  the  court  and  people  he  stood  forth  conspicuous  in  word  and 
deed  for  orthodoxy  ana  severity  of  life,  as  among  the  clergy  for  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  His  unsparing  rebukes  of  fashionable  vices  from  the 
pulpit  brought  upon  him  tne  enmity  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia.  By  her 
and  Theophilus,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  a  conspiracy  was  organised  ; 
a  packed  synod  deposed  Chrysostom,  and  the  feeble  Arcadius  condemned 
him  to  perpetual  exile  (a.d.  403). 

Two  days  after  the  sentence  he  was,  indeed,  gloriously  recalled  upon 
the  popular  demand  ;  but  on  a  fresh  pretext  he  was  banished  to  Cucusus, 
a  lonely  place  among  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  whence,  however,  for 
three  years  he  continued  with  faithful  zeal  to  administer  his  diocese  by 
letters.  But  his  enemies  unrelentingly  pursued  his  ruin  :  an  order  was 
now  obtained  that  he  should  be  marcned  under  military  guard  to  Pityus, 
on  the  north-east  shore  of  Pontus,  ^the  last  frontier  of  the  Roman 
world."  Chrysostom  expired  on  the  way  at  Comana  (a.d.  407).  Thirty- 
three  years  afterwards  his  remains  were  brought  in  pomp  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  ii.  and  his  sister  the  pious  Pulcneria,  who, 
kneeling  before  the  coffin,  prayed  forgiveness  for  tneir  guilty  parents. 

[V.L.] 

Fleury :  BccUsiastical  History.  Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fali^  ch.  xzxii. 
Stephens :  Life  of  Chrysostom.  Mrs.  Jameson  :  Sacred  and  Lefftttdary 
Artf  vol.  i. 


ST.  BASIL  {Basilius),  b.  329,  cL  379  A.D. 

Basil,  an  eminent  "  Greek  Father,"  was  born  at  Ceesarea  in  Capi>a- 
docia,  where  his  father  viVis  a  wealthy  advocate.  Having  studied 
(351-335)  at  Constantinople  with  his  friends  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and 
«rulian,  who  was  afterwards  Emperor,  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in 
his  native  city.  Then,  yielding  to  the  saintly  influence  of  his  sister 
Macrina,  he  renounced  his  profession,  and  went  to  Egypt  and  Syria  to 
study  monastic  life  (357).  The  next  year  he  himself  sought  a  monastic 
retreat  in  a  beautiful  ravine  of  the  river  Iris,  in  Pontus.  Here  he 
remained  at  intervals  for  some  years,  and  planted  several  coenobite 
convents,  giving  them  a  written  rule.     These  monks  proved  usetul  in 
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spreading  and  defending  the  Catholic  doctrine,  then  in  special  i)eriL 
In  361  Julian  became  Emperor,  and  invited  Basil  to  Constantinople. 

Basil  (who  about  this  date  was  ordained  priest)  declined  the  invita- 
tion on  siccount  of  the  Emperors  expressed  antagonism  to  the  Christian 
fiuth.  Two  years  afterwards  Basil  was  called  n*om  his  refreat  by  hl< 
friend  Gregory  to  withstand  the  Arianising  policy  of  the  new  Emueror 
Valens  in  Ca;sarea  ;  and  in  370,  to  the  great  joy  of  Athanasius  ana  the 
orthodox  party,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Ca^sarea  and  Exarch  of 
PontUH— an  immense  jurisdiction,  comprising  eleven  provinces  and  fifty 
})ishoprics.  Gregory  records  how  boldly  and  successmlly  Basil  upheld 
the  independence  of  the  C'hurch  against  the  Prti'tor  Modestus  :  **  No  one 
has  dared  to  speak  thus  to  me  before,"  said  the  Prajtor.  "  That,"  replied 
Basil,  **  is  because  you  never  had  to  do  with  a  Bishop." 

Biasil's  episcopate  was  a  continued  wrestle  with  the  Arian  heresy  : 
1)efore  the  victory  was  won  he  died,  prematurely  worn  out,  379  a.I). 
For  his  tract  on  The  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  he  maintained  the  triune 
Deity,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  named  him  "the  great  Basil,  the 
minister  of  grace,  who  has  explained  the  truth  to  the  whole  world." 
After  his  death  the  Basillan  Order  spread  rapidly  through  the  East,  and 
extended  also  to  the  West  [V.  L.] 

Fleury  :  Ecdeaitutical  History.     Gibbon  :  Dedine  and  Fallf  ch.  xxv.  xxviL 
Newman  *.  llistoriral  Essay s,  vol.  ii. 
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PuLCiiKRiA — Empress,  and  patroness  of  the  Church— was  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  During  the  long  and  tranquil  reign  of  her 
feeble  brotner,  Theodosius  ii.  (best  known  for  the  issue  of  the  "Theo- 
dosian  Code"),  Pulcheria,  who  was  a  woman  of  masculine  genius  and 
accomplishments,  virtually  ruled  the  Eastern  Empire.  On  his  death  she 
chose  Marcian,  a  distinguished  general,  as  her  official  husband,  and 
reigned  with  him  as  co-empress.  Pulcheria  rendered  eminent  services 
to  the  Church,  which  has  rewarded  her  with  amonisation.  Vowed  to 
«  virginity,  she  followed  an  intense  fonn  of  piety,  built  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  laboured  to  suppress  Paganism  and  heresy.  Above  all, 
she  summoned  (in  Theodosius's  name)  and  carried  through,  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  (431),  which,  condemning  the  Nestorian  heresy,  proclaimed 
the  Virgin  " Mother  of  God "  {QtoroKot) ;  and,  in  her  own  name  and 
that  of  Marcian,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which  finally  declared 
Christ  to  be  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.  These,  with  the  preceding 
Councils  of  Nicica  and  C/onstantinople,  formed  what  St.  Gregory  called 
"  the  four-square  stone  "  of  the  Faitn,  to  be  venerated  as  the  four  books 
of  Holy  Gospel.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  was  suggested  by  Pope 
Celestin  i.  ;  that  of  Chalcedon  was  summoned  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Leo  the  Great,  whose  legates  presided  at  the  Council,  and,  according  to 
his  letter,  formulated  the  decision.  [V.  L.] 

Floury :  Ki'desiastival  History,  bk.  xxv.   xxviii.      Gibbon  :   Decline  ami 
J'tUl,  ch.  xxxii.  xlvii. 
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MABOIAN  {MarcianHs\  b.  abt  391,  cL  457  A.D. 

Marcian  was  by  birth  a  Thracian  and  by  profession  a  soldier.  He 
was  sixty  years  of  age  when,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  he  became 
the  husband  of  Pulcheria  and  Emperor,  and  took  part  wi^  her  in 
summoning  the  Council  of  Chtdcedon  (451).  This  is  his  chief  title  to 
remembmnce,  but  he  was  in  other  respects  an  excellent  ruler.  To 
Attib's  demand  for  tribute  he  gave  the  reply  :  "  I  have  iron  for  Attila, 
but  no  "gold."  On  Pulcheria's  death  Marcian  became  sole  Emperor. 
Altogether  he  reigned  seven  yeiirs.  [V.  L.] 

ST.  QENEVltlVE  {Gtnovem),  b.  422,  d.  512  AD. 

GenuviIsve  was  the  chief  patron  saint  of  Paris.  Her  father  was  a 
shepherd,  and  she  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Nanterre,  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Val^rien,  which  overlooks  and  protects  the  (city.  In  youth  she 
was  consecrated  to  virginity  by  St  Germanus  :  she  afterwards  dwelt  in 
Paris.  Among  the  legendary  glories  of  the  patriot  saint  were  her  inter- 
cession with  the  Frankish  king  Chilperic  for  his  captives,  and  her  pious 
influence  with  Clovis  and  Clotilda  for  the  building  of  St.  Denis  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  but  the  chief  tradition  told  how, 
when  on  the  approach  of  the  Huns  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  about  to 
abandon  the  city,  Genevieve  persuaded  them  to  remain,  herself  setting 
tlie  example  by  praying  many  days  in  the  Baptistery.  Such  tales  mark 
the  first  beginnmgs  of  Catholic  chivalry.  The  name  of  Genevieve  was 
for  centiuries  dear  to  the  people  of  Paris,  an  imaginative  incentive  to 
both  heroism  and  pious  tenderness.  Thus  the  dying  St.  Louis  com- 
mended himself  to  her  care.  Clovis,  Clotilda,  and  Genevieve  were  idl 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  which  afterwards  took 
Genevieve's  name  and  became  a  fiimous  abbey.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  another  grand  church  was  built,  dedicated  to  Genevieve,  which 
in  the  Revolution  was  converted  into  the  Pantheon  and  bore  the 
inscription,  *^  Aux  grands  hommes  la  PaJtrie  reconnaissarUeJ^       [V.  L] 

Butler :  Lives  of  the  Saints  (3rd  January).    Mrs.  Jameson :   Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  vol.  ii.    Pos.  Pol.  iiL  394.     Synihise  Subjective,  p.  xv. 

ST.  aBEOOBT  THE  QBEAT,  b.  abt.  550,  d.  604  A.D. 

The  fourth  of  the  chief  Latin  Fathers,  Greoort  was  the  son  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  Roman  senator.  In  early  manhood  he  was  made 
(yivil  Grovemor  of  Rome  ;  but,  renouncing  worldly  honours,  he  took  the 
cowl  (575)  as  a  humble  monk  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  which  he 
had  himself  founded  on  the  Ctdian  HilL  From  monk  he  became  abbot, 
W21S  made  cardinal-deacon,  and  sent  as  the  Papal  representative  to  the 
court  at  Constantinople  (578).  Here  he  remained  six  years,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  as  secretiiry  of  the  Papal  Curia.  On  the  death  of 
Pehigius  (590)  Gregory  was  elected  Pope  by  acclamation.  After  reign- 
ing thirteen  years,  he  died  worn  out  by  prolonged  ill-health  and  incessant 
labours.     He  wan  buried  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome. 

The  Church  has  canonised  him,  and  posterity  has  called  him  ^^  Great " 
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for  his  noble  character  and  his  illustrious  services  ;  he  was  the  Father  of 
the  media;val  Papacy.  In  his  time  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  were 
still  nominally  one ;  and  the  Greek  Emperor  was  the  nominal  Lord  of 
Italy,  represented  by  the  Exarch  at  Ravenna.  But  the  military  power  in 
Italy  was  with  the  fierce  Lombards,  who  were  heathens  or  Arians.  "  In 
this  city,"  wrote  Gregory,  "  we  have  been  living  for  twenty-seven  years 
encompassed  by  the  swords  of  the  Longobards."  War,  disorder,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  tilled  the  land.  The  i^sition  was  thus  one  of  terrible 
difiiculty,  but  it  gave  Gregorv,  as  organ  of  the  rising  ix)wer,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  heroic  and  far-reaching  efforts.  Amid  the  oecay  of  all  other 
authorities,  Gregory  animated  the  defence  of  civilisation,  and  govemeH 
the  ecclesiastical  estates  in  Italy  with  admirable  wisdom — thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  temi>ortd  power  of  the  Holy  Sec. 

His  special  foes,  the  Lombards,  he  finjilly  pacified  by  effecting  the 
conversion  of  their  king  through  his  wife  Theodelinda.  To  the  (ireek 
Emperor,  as  his  official  protector,  Gregory  was  always  deferential  (per- 
haps too  much  so  to  the  blood-stained  Phocas) ;  but  we  hear  the  rising 
voice  of  Papal  authority  when  Gregory  remonstrates  against  the  imperial 
edict  forbidding  soldiers  to  become  monks,  and  when  he  protests  apiinst 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  usurping  the  title  of  Universid  Bisho)). 
That  title  Gregory  disclaimea  for  himseff,  and  chose  the  affectionate  and 
not  less  organic  designation,  "<Seri?tM  seirorum  DeL" 

With  the  Prankish  princes  beyond  the  Alps,  who  as  Catholics  were 
his  natural  allies  against  the  Lombards,  and  who  were  destined  to  be 
sword  and  shield  to  the  Papacy,  Gregory  cultivated  a  steady  friendship. 
In  the  Italian  Church  he  was  a  true  master.  Towards  the  Liity  and 
especially  the  poor  he  was  most  benevolent ;  but  with  the  clergy,  high 
and  low,  he,  always  a  monk  at  heart,  was  an  austere  disciplinarian  :  he 
even  forbade  them  the  use  of  heathen  literature. 

As  u  preacher,  correspondent,  and  author  he  was  unwearied  ;  among 
liis  works  was  one  on  Pcutoral  Dimniiy^  long  venerated  in  the  Church 
(transited  by  Alfred) ;  also  Dialogues  recording  the  lives  and  miracles  of 
Italian  saints,  dedicated  to  Theodelinda.  Gregory  systematically  carried 
forward  the  order  and  mystical  beauty  of  Catholic  ritual,  wisely  con- 
secrating symbolism  and  saint-worship ;  he  also  founded  schools  of 
music  and  'wrote  hymns  for  the  Church.  One  of  his  appellations  was 
"  The  Master  of  Ceremonies."  But  his  most  glorious  achievement  was 
his  extension  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  West.  Besides  converting  the 
Lombard  King,  he  confirmed  the  new  orthodoxy  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain  ;  and,  sending  forth  Augustin,  he  brought  the  remote  English  into 
tne  Catholic  fold.     On  his  tomb  is  written  : 

Anglos  atl  (Jhristum  omvertit  vwate  beni'/nd. 

Hie  EoKlii^li  liis  kind  heart  to  Christ  did  win. 

His  humane  spirit  is  marked  by  the  story  (in  the  Legenda  Avr(a) 
of  his  praying  for  the  soul  of  the  righteous  Trajan,  and  gaining  his 
translation  to  Paradise  (Dante  :  Purg.  x.  72  ;  Parad.  xx.  43.)     [V.  L.] 

ifleury :  Ec<:J*'jKiast\cal  Ilinlon/.  Gibl»on  :  Decline  and  FnU,  rli.  xiv. 
Guizot :  Civilutation  in  Eurof)ef  lect.  1  ami  3.  Milniaii :  Latin 
Christianity/,  bk.  iii.  oh.  vi.  Mrs.  Jameson  :  iSiicrcdand  ]ji:^ctn/'irt/  ,!r/, 
vol.  i.    Pos.  Pol.  iii.  396. 
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HnaDEBBAND  {Pope  Gregory  VIL\  b.  1013,  d.  1085. 

The  names  in  this  week  illustrate  the  political  history  of  Catholicism. 
Like  all  human  institutions,  Catholicism  must  be  judged  by  its  mature 
condition,  and  allowance  made  for  the  stages  of  growth  and  decline. 
Spontaneously  arising  out  of  the  Roman  Empire,  whose  metropolis  and 
genius  for  rule  it  assumed  after  three  centuries  |of  submission  and  pre- 
paration, Catholicism  with  its  absolute  creed  and  moralising  mission 
aspired  to  universal  spiritual  dominion  both  in  space  and  time,  but 
only  availed  to  form  a  Chvrch  for  the  mediaeval  feudal  world.  That 
world,  compounded  like  Catholicism  of  Roman  and  barbaric  elements 
strangely  confused,  was  a  dispersed  multitude  of  local  systems,  each 
organised  in  a  loose  customary  order  for  defensive  warfare  ;  in  virtue 
of  which  the  prevailing  temper,  regarding  intellectual  pursuits  as  alien 
and  industry  as  servile,  gave  itself  to  the  passion  of  war  and  individual 
feeling,  but  characteristically  around  its  points  of  order  to  generous 
personal  and  local  sympathies.  Surrounding,  overspreading,  interfusing, 
and  qualifving  all,  the  Church  was  to  constitute  a  general  spiritiml 
society  emoracing  all  ranks,  all  peoples  ;  and  its  practical  hope  was  to 
moralise  every  relation  of  private  and  public  life  by  a  prmciple  of 
affectionate  duty  {Ephesmns  iv.  v.  vi. ;  Augustin,  de  Morions  EccUiUB^ 
ch.  30 — a  most  remarkable  passage). 

To  make  good  this  purpose  a  corporate  priesthood  was  indispensable 
— a  priestho<xl  independent  everywhere  of  the  temporal  power,  one  in 
doctrine,  worship,  organisation,  and  discipline,  a  sacred  army  obeying  a 
Supreme  Head,  the  general  director  of  mediteval  society :  no  otherwise 
comd  the  Church  have  obtained  or  kept  spiritual  authoritv  over  its 
turbulent  subjects.  For  though  normally  supported  by  the  secular 
feudal  chieftains,  without  whose  help  it  could  not  nave  existed,  it  was  by 
its  very  duty  often  brought  into  antagonism  with  them.  By  women  and 
the  people  it  was  for  the  most  part  beloved  as  their  natural  protector. 
Its  proudest  name  was  "  Holy  Mother  ChurcL"  With  a  concentrated 
monotheist  creed,  the  Priesthood  could  not  help  asserting  very  absolute 
claims.  Hence  came  the  intense  forms  of  spiritual  command,  in  the 
name  of  the  onmipotent  God  and  His  judgment  now  and  to  come — forms 
well  suited  to  compel  obedience  from  credulous  minds ;  but  hence 
also  innumerable  difficulties  both  with  society  and  individual  souls- 
theocratic  encroachments,  inteUectual  and  moral  extravagances,  con- 
secration of  violent  or  crooked  means : — in  short,  the  ever-recurring 
difficulty  of  accommodating  a  very  absolute  doctrine  to  a  world  where 
all  is  relative  :  and  herein  lay  the  task  for  the  wisdom  of  the  sacerdotal 
class. 

The  habitual  violences  of  the  time,  however,  entailed  a  compromise  of 
the  main  principle  of  Catholic  polity.  The  Church  could  riot  live  upon 
mere  gooawill  and  the  passing  donations  of  the  faithful.  To  hold  his 
own  among  the  greater  princes,  the  Pope  became  himself  a  temporal 
sovereign  :  thus  much  was  necessary,  also  some  local  ecclesiastical 
endowments  ;  but  the  immense  and  always-increasing  possessions  of  the 
Church  perpetually  excited  opposition  without  and  bred  corruption 
within. 
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Hildebrand's  career  lay  in  the  first  of  the  three  centuries  which 
fiilfilled  the  maturity  of  Catholicism.  He  found  the  field  prepared  by 
the  labours  of  a  thousand  years.  The  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
Church  were  almost  complete,  awaiting;  their  lust  perfections,  the 
paramount  adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  the  j;lory  of  sacred  art.  The 
ranks  of  the  clerical  order,  including  the  monastic  class,  were  fully 
established  and  their  normal  functions  prescribed.  The  West  was 
relieved  from  the  interference  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  Courts  and 
from  further  northern  invasions  ;  the  feudal  system  was  taking  shape  as 
the  common  polity  ;  the  (.-atholic  Ikith  prevailed  without  rival  every- 
where, the  Pagan  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Moorish  Si)ain  exceptea  ; 
and  the  Papacy  was  enthroned  in  the  sacred  city  of  the  world,  furnished 
with  potent  though  imaginary  title-deeds,  and  endowed  with  an  ample 
patrimony  under  the  nominal  protection  oif  a  Holy  K4)man  Emperor  and 
all  Christian  Princes ;  the  Pope's  divine  commission  was  undoubted 
though  its  limits  were  undefined. 

But  the  actual  work  of  both  C1iiu*ch  and  Stat^  was  full  of  dangers 
and  immense  and  scandalous  disorders.  Islam  was  still  threatening  to 
overwhelm  the  West ;  the  European  populations,  and  especially  their 
leaders,  were  everywhere  addicted  to  violence  :  and  crippling  all  purer 
influence  were  the  perpetual  twin  abuses,  both  irrepressible  by  mere 
local  action — the  moral  laxity  of  the  clergy  and  the  usurpations  of  the 
secular  chiefs  on  the  officers  of  the  (!^hurch.  The  great  need  was  a 
dauntless  spiritual  conmiander  to  take  and  establish  supreme  control  at 
the  very  centre. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  was  almost  indicated  by  St  Paul, 
and  was  soon  adopted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  consonant  to  their 
absolute  creed,  was — notwithstanding  its  moral  perils — a  necessity  for 
the  fulfilment  of  Catholic  aims.  Linking  them  to  tlieir  sacramental  office, 
it  hallowed  the  clergy  as  a  class  apart,  devoted  them  to  the  Church,  and 
exalted  their  moral  power  in  the  general  imagination.  No  less  a  guarantee 
could  have  kept  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  open  to  all,  or  even  have 
saved  it  from  becoming  an  hereditary  caste  :  no  less  renunciation  could 
have  disciplined  it  within  for  its  arduous  conflict  without,  especially  its 
struggle  against  sexual  licence,  which  was  to  be  grappled  with  in  the 
confessiontd.  But  in  the  eleventh  century  many  priests  and  even 
bishops  were  married,  and  very  many  had  concubines. 

Again,  as  the  Church  held  everywhere  vast  estates,  secular  princes 
claimed  as  of  right  to  confirm  the  election  of  bishops  and  abbots,  often 
to  appoint  them,  and  even  to  invest  them  with  the  sacred  emblems  of 
ecclesiastical  consecnttion — the  ring  and  the  crozier.  Scandalous 
traffickings  in  holy  offices — simony — had  long  al)ounded  as  a  system. 
The  Pope  himself  was  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  Tuscan  aristo- 
cracy, and  of  the  Emperor,  whose  predecessors  had  both  appointed  and 
deposed  Popes,  and  who  claimed  to  confirm  every  Papal  election. 
Against  aU  this  Hildcbrand  was  to  fight.  There  was  to  be  a  War 
of  Investitures :  he  was  to  defend  the  lil>erties  of  the  C'hurch,  and 
prove  her  spiritual  sword  against  an  Emperor  in  arms.  In  mediaeval 
imagination  this  Emperor  was  not  merely  a  titular  prince,  but  (little 
as  he  deserved  to  be  so  considered)  the  special  representative  of  the 
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majesty  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  nniyersal  temporal  power  (Dante : 
Dt  MoruMTchia), 

HiLDEBRAND  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Soano,  near  Siena.  As  a 
boy,  he  was  trained  in  the  convent  of  St  Mary  on  the  Aventine  at 
Rome,  where  his  uncle  was  abbot ;  when  he  reached  manhood  he 
became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Chmy— austere  among  the  austere. 
In  1049  he  accompanied  to  Rome  the  Pope-elect,  Leo  ix.,  and  was 
appointed  abbot  of  tne  Monastery  of  St.  Paul 

As  Archdeacon  of  Rome  and  Chancellor,  Hildebrand  virtually 
directed  the  conduct  and  succession  of  the  Holy  See  through  the  reigns 
of  five  Pontiffs,  during  the  eventful  years  1048-1073.  His  counsel  pro- 
bably moved  Leo  ix.  to  excommunicate  the  Greek  Church  (even  in  St. 
Sophia  itself),  and  to  consecrate  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Apulia.  As 
Legate  of  Victor  ii.  he  held  the  Council  in  France  which  deposed  forty- 
five  bishops  for  simony.  His  name  is  attached  to  the  Lateran  Council 
of  Nicholas  ii.,  which  effected  the  momentous  change  in  the  mode  of 
Papal  election,  getting  rid  of  the  turbulent  popular  element ;  and 
through  him  and  Damiani  the  Lombard  Church  was  reduced  to 
obedience.  And  in  the  name  of  Alexander  ii.  he  upheld  against  the 
German  sovereign  the  liberty  and  purity  of  the  Church,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  marriage  vow  ;  sent  the  conc^ueror  of  England  his  consecrated 
banner  ;  and  required  his  archbishop  to  come  to  Rome  for  the  jxdlium. 

On  the  death  of  the  last-named  Pope  (1073),  Hildebrand  was  elected 
to  succeed  him,  and  took  the  name  of  Gregory  vii.  :  he  sought  and 
received  confirmation  from  the  youthful  Emperor  Henry  iv.  Without 
delay  he  proceeded  to  issue  edicts  against  the  incontinency  of  the  clergy 
and  against  simony,  writing  circular  letters  to  all  bishops.  These 
decrees  provoked  much  discontent  and  some  disturbances.  The  Emperor 
affected  compliance,  but  did  not  comply.  Hildebrand  summoned  hun  to 
Rome.  Thereupon  Henry  called  a  Council  and  deposed  Hildebrand. 
In  reply  Hildebrand  summoned  his  Council  and  calling  St  Peter,  the 
Mother  of  God,  St  Paul,  and  all  the  saints  to  witness,  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity  he  pronounced  the  Emperor  deposed,  and  absolved  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  (1075).  He  also  urged  the  German 
princes,  who  were  already  in  rebellion  against  Henry,  to  elect  a  new 
Emperor.  This  brought  Henry  to  his  ever-memorable  act  of  humiliation  . 
to  the  Papal  See.  Crossing  the  Alps  with  his  Queen,  he  sought  an 
interview  with  Hildebrand,  who  was  then  a  guest  of  his  faithful  pro- 
tector Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  in  her  castle  of  CanoHsa  in  the 
Apennines.  Hildebrand  refused  to  see  him.  Three  days  the  Emperor 
stood  in  the  snow  at  the  castle  gate,  barefoot,  in  his  i)cnitential  shirt  and 
fasting.  On  the  fourth  day  (25th  January  1077),  at  the  intercession  of 
Matilda,  the  Pope  admitted  him  to  his  presence  and  absolved  him,  but 
on  promise  to  appear  before  a  Council  for  judgment,  and  in  the  mean- 
while to  lay  asiae  kingly  cro^Ti,  title,  and  functions. 

Henry  broke  all  his  promises  ;  and  the  war  continued  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  In  1081  Henry  set  up  an  anti-Pope,  and  marched  into  Italy 
with  an  army.  Three  years  in  succession  he  besieged  Rome :  at  last  he 
took  the  city,  and  was  crowned  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran  by  his 
anti-Pope,  who  had  been  previously  consecrated  there.    But  Hildebrand 
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remained  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  St  Angela  Then  Bobert 
Ouiscard  and  his  Normans  came  to  the  rescue ;  they  forced  Henry  to 
retire,  and  entered  Rome  (burning  and  phmdering  a  great  part  of  it), 
and  thence  they  escorted  Hildebrand  to  Salerno ;  where,  having  once 
more  excommunicated  Henry,  the  heroic  Pontiff  died,  24th  May  1085 
His  last  words  were  :  "  I  have  love<l  rich teousn ess  and  hated  iniquity. 
Therefore  I  die  in  exile."  He  was  buned  in  Salerno  Cathedral  His 
canonisation  was  not  till  1723. 

The  conflict  of  Investitures  continued  to  rage  for  nearly  forty  years 
after  Hildcbrand's  death.  It  was  finally  determined  by  a  compromise 
(Concordat  of  Worms,  1122):  investiture  by  ring  and  crozier  was 
reserved  to  the  Papacy,  but  the  beneficed  prelate  was  required  to  swear 
temporal  allegiance  upon  the  sceptre.  The  last  Papal  election  also  which 
received  Imperial  confirmation  was  Hildebrand's  own.  His  name  must 
always  be  identified  with  that  great  st niggle,  but  his  pontifical  activity 
extended  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and  to  every  subject  Comte 
says  he  co-ordinated  the  entire  social  constitution  of  Catholicism.  He 
even  projected  a  united  efibrt  of  martial  Christendom  to  recover  the 
Holy  Land,  thus  imticiimting  the  momentous  policy  of  European  defence 
which  found  issue  after  his  death. 

The  core  of  Hildcbrand's  action  was  the  aspiration,  now  renewed  by 
the  Religion  of  Humanity,  to  sul)ordinate  politics  to  morals.  His  design, 
framed  upon  Catholic  and  feudal  ideals,  was  to  make  in  solemn  form  all 
princes,  tne  Emperor  included,  spiritual  vassals  to  the  Pope,  as  represent- 
ing St  Peter,  their  hands  between  his  hands,  with  vows  of  true  obedience 
and  liability  to  forfeiture  by  Apostolic  decree.  So  exalted  and  imperial 
a  design,  opportune  and  necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  be  carried  out  far 
enough,  and  happily  could  not  be  carried  out  entirely.  But  as  with  the 
Christian  dream  for  universality,  the  partial  success,  the  noble  effort, 
availed  to  promote  the  humanising  career  of  Catholicism.  It  strengthened 
the  hand  of  every  spiritual  authority  in  Christendom,  down  to  the 
humblest  parish  priest,  such  as  Cliaucer  describes  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  The  Papacy,  and  with  it  the  Church,  continued  to 
advance  in  plenary  power  and  general  utility,  culminating  in  the  grand 
pontificate  of  Innocent  iii.  [V.  L.] 

Fleury :  Ecclesiastical  History.  Gibbon :  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlix.  Mil- 
man  :  Latin  Christ i^niittf,  vol.  iii.  bk.  vii.  Gieseler :  Rcciesiastical 
History,  vol.  iii.  De  Maistre :  Le  Pane.  Bowden  :  Life  o/Orrgory  VI L 
Phil.  Pos,  le^on  M.    Pos.  PoL  iii.  407. 
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Monastic  life,  extravagant  and  disorderly  in  the  East  gradually 

submitted  in  the  West  to  organisation  and  discipline,  and  became  for 

*  centuries  an  essential  instrument  of  Catholic  polity.    Convents  were 

I  spiritual  fortresses  of  the  universal  (Christian  reahn,  and  their  inmates, 

\  recruited  from  all  classes,  claimed  to  bo  the  especial  soldiers  of  Christ. 
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At  their  best,  monasteries  were  indeed  the  venerated  abodes  of  piety  and 
peace,  industry  and  learning,  hospitality  and  charity.  To  women  and 
the  people  they  were  especially  attractive  by  their  high  appeal  to  the 
imai^^nation  and  their  constitution  in  spiritual  equality ;  by  the  local 
nobles  and  royalty  they  were  in  the  main  cordially  supported  ;  while, 
local  jealousies  excepted,  to  the  Church  authorities,  and  above  all  the 
Papacy,  they  were  intimately  bound. 

Their  greatest  utility  was  in  the  first  period  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  they  were  not  merely  refuges  from  disorder  and  examples  of 
united  voluntary  labour,  but  also  centres  of  missionary  activity.  They 
converted  the  West.  In  the  second  period  they  served  as  the  training 
school  of  the  secular  clergy,  especially  upholding  celibacy,  the  vit^ 
condition  of  priestly  efficiency.  In  the  la^t,  they  produced  in  chosen 
souls  exquisite  expression  of  meditative  feeling,  of  which  the  Imitation 
of  Christ  is  the  supreme  type  (compare  Chaucer's  Prioress :  "  And  all 
was  conscience  and  tender  heart '').  At  all  times,  however,  and  especially 
after  they  became  rich,  monastic  societies  were  infested  with  very  great 
abuses.  Ultimatelv  nothing  could  save  them,  since  the  ima^native 
fedth  that  had  fed  them,  and  the  martial  life  they  had  been  designed  to 
counterpoise,  were  irrevocably  passing  away. 

Of  all  the  orders  the  Benedictine  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
to  St.  Benedict  belongs  the  honour  of  having  introduced  the  Rule 
{RegtUa)  into  Western  Christendom.  "From  the  breast  of  Benedict," 
wrote  Pope  Urban  ii.,  "hath  poured,  as  from  a  fountain  of  Paradise, 
the  religion  of  the  ordered  monastic  life."  The  earliest  authority  for 
the  saint's  Hfe  is  the  sketch  given  in  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Qregoru^ 
which  abounds  in  miraculous  incidents.  Benedict  was  of  noble 
parentage,  and  was  bom  at  Nursia,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in  the 
wild  time  of  the  Ml  of  the  Empire.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  Rome  ; 
but  while  still  quite  a  youth  he  became  a  henuit  in  a  cavern  at  Subiaco, 
in  a  ravine  of  the  Anio,  and  won  renown  for  his  austerities.  When 
about  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  neighbouring 
convent  of  Vicovaro,  and  founded  twelve  small  monastic  communities 
around  him.  He  was  driven  away,  however,  by  the  misbehaviour  of  the 
monks,  and  about  528,  with  his  youthful  disciples  St  Maurus  and  St 
Placidus,  took  refuge  at  Monte  Cassino  in  the  AbruzzL  Here  the 
saint  overthrew  a  temple  and  statue  of  Apollo,  converted  the  heathen 
population,  and  founded  the  monastery  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  famous  of  all  monasteries.  Here  also  he  was  visited  by  the  fierce 
Totila ;  and  in  the  same  year,  it  is  said,  in  which  Justinian  published 
his  Code,  he  composed  and  promulgated  his  Rule^  which  rapidly  spread 
through  the  Western  Church,  and  formed  the  general  type  of  monastic 
discipline. 

Tne  characteristic  rec^uirements  of  this  admirable  monument  of 
Catholic  constructive  genius  were :  (1)  perpetual  vows,  (2)  absolute 
obedience,  (3)  the  practice  of  labour :  "  Laziness,"  said  Benedict,  "  is 
the  enemy  of  the  soul."  Its  general  tone  was  reasonable,  and  above  all 
affectionate,  as  the  opening  words  intimate  :  "  Hearken,  my  son,  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Master."  Benedict  died  in  543,  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  sister,  St  Scholastica  (a  nun),  under  the  high  altar  of  Monte 
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Casflino.    The  legends  that  like  an  aureole  grew  around  his  memory 
attest  his  gracious  heart  and  correspond  to  his  gentle  name.         [V.  L] 

Dante :  Paradiso^  xxii.  Fleur^  :  Ecclesiastical  History,  Gieseler  : 
Ecclesiastical  History f  vol.  li.  Giiizot :  Civilisation  in  France, 
lect.  xiv.  XV.  Newman :  Histarical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  Phil.  Pos. 
V.  347.  Pos.  Pol.  ill.  396.  Hevue  Occidentale.,  xi.  116.  Milman: 
Latin  Christianity ,  vol.  i.  bk.  ilL  Mrs.  Jameson :  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders,  ch.  i. 

ST.  ANTHONY  {AnUmiu8\  b.  251,  d.  356  A.D. 

Anthony,  the  proto-hermit  of  the  East,  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 
who  lived  a  long  life  of  solitude  in  the  Thebaid  desert :  he  was  a 
friend  and  supporter  of  Athanasius.  Monasticism  soon  became  an 
immense  institution  in  the  East,  especially  in  Egypt.  Directly,  it  was 
injurious  to  the  progress  of  Christian  society  by  reason  of  its  extravagant 
fanaticism  and  lawless  violence  ;  but  it  served  as  a  general  protest,  and 
was  the  parent  of  Western  monachisni.  Anthony's  example  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Athanasius — who  introduced  asceticism  into 
Rome,  and  who  wrote  his  life— and  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Western 
Church,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustin ;  and  his  name  was  never 
forgotten.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  he  was  revered  as  a  saintly 
pattern  of  the  eremite  and  ascetic  life,  a  renowned  victor  over  carnal 
temptation.  [V.  L] 

Athanasius:  Life  of  Anthony.  Auffustin:  Confessions,  \i\i.  \m.  Gibbon: 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxxvii.  Mrs.  Jameson :  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,  vol.  IL 

ST.  BONIFACE,  b.  680,  d.  755  AD. 

In  the  8th  century,  before  the  coming  of  the  Northmen,  the  Church 
which  St  Gregory  had  founded  in  England  was  comparatively  at  rest, 
and  in  active  correspondence  witli  Rome.  But  for  the  Continent  it  was 
a  period  of  dire  confusion,  from  the  continued  invasions  of  the  Germimic 
tnbes,  the  Huns,  and  the  Saracens.  The  rallyingpoints  for  future 
European  order  were  the  Papacy  and  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  in  the 
Frankish  and  Catholic  kingiiom  of  Austrasia,  These  two  powers  were 
to  be  allied  and  to  mutually  coniiriu  each  other  ;  and  the  special  agents 
to  bring  thcin  together  were  the  An^lo-Saxon  monks  seeking  by  Papal 
command  help  for  their  missionary  labours  among  Pagan  populations 
across  the  Rhine. 

Chief  among  such  evangelist  emissaries  was  Boniface.  His  original 
name  was  Winfried  :  he  was  born  at  Crediton  in  Devonshire,  and 
became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Exeter  and  al'terwards  at  Nutsell 
(Netley?).  His  missionary  work  among  German  Pagims,  Hessians, 
Thuringians,  etc.,  commenced  in  715  and  continued  till  his  death. 
Made  bishop  (and  "Boniface")  by  Gregory  ii.  (723),  he  was  by 
Gregory  in.  \T6'1)  appointed  Bishop  of  Mentz,  Metropolitan  and  Vicar 
Apostolic :  he  founded  the  Church  in  South  Germany,  establishing 
bishoprics  and  convents — amongst  them  Fulda.     In  753  the  brave  old 
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man  obtained  leave  to  resign  hiB  See  and  go  once  more  among  the 
utter  heathen.  Two  years  later  he  found  a  martyr's  death  among  the 
Prisons. 

In  this  remarkable  missionary  career  we  should  especially  notice  : — 
(1st)  Its  systematic  subordination  to  the  Papacy.  On  receiving  his 
bishopric,  Boniface  deposited  "  on  the  body  of  St.  Peter "  at  Rome  his 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  Pope ;  and  to  the  same 
sanctuary  he  sent  a  similar  profession  by  the  first  Council  he  assembled 
in  Germany.  "It  was  impossible,"  says  Guizot,  "more  formally  to 
submit  the  new  Church  and  the  new  Christian  nations  to  Papal  power." 
(2nd)  The  diplomatic  relations  of  Boniface  with  the  Prankish  Court 
In  739  he  solicited  (unsuccessfully)  of  Cluurles  Martel  aid  to  the  Pope 
against  the  Lombards.  In  751  he  [negotiated  the  decisive  mission  to 
Rome,  which  resulted  in  the  consecration  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty, 
and  the  institution  of  the  Papacy  as  an  international  power.  Some  say 
it  was  Boniface  himself  who  crowned  Pepin  King  of  the  Franks  at 
Soissons  (752).  [V.  L] 

Fleary :  EccUsicLstical  History*  Gieseler  :  Ecclesiastical  History ,  vol.  ii. 
Quizot :  Civilisation  in  France,  lect.  xlx.  Milman :  Latin  ChriS' 
tianity,  vol.  ii.  bk.  iv.    Pos,  Pol,  iiL  402. 

ST.  AUSTIN  (Augu8tinu8\  d.  605  AD. 

The  mission  of  St.  Auoustin  to  England,  then  a  remote  and  mainlj 
heathen  island,  was  a  very  beautiful  and  characteristic  deed  of  Catholi- 
cism. Its  author  was  Saint  Gregory  the  Great.  A  few  years  before, 
when  a  monk  in  Rome,  he  had  been  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  some 
fair  English  youths  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market-place  (Afigli  quasi 
Angeli\  and  the  uiHicting  thought  that  they  were  Pagans.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  his  Pontificate  (596),  though  hard  pressed  by  Lombards 
and  luany  other  perils,  he  sent  forth  for  the  evangelisation  of  England 
a  party  of  forty  Benedictine  monks,  appointing  as  their  leader  Augustin, 
the  prior  of  his  own  monastery,  and  recommending  them  to  the  Fmnkish 
prelates  and  the  Frankish  princes  to  obtain  for  them  safeguard  and  inter- 
preters. Once  Augustin  turned  back  ;  but  ultimately,  traversing  Graul, 
ne  and  his  band,  "  the  disciples  of  the  blessed  Gregory,"  as  Bede  calls 
them,  crossed  the  Channel  and  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Ethelbert,  the  jwwerful  heathen  king  of  Kent,  came  to  receive  them  : 
they  advanced  in  procession,  chanting  liUmies  and  displaying  a  silver 
cross  and  a  Imnner-picture  of  the  Saviour.  Having  heard  the 
interpreters,  Ethelbert  gave  permission  to  the  strangers  to  enter  his 
town  of  Canterbury  and  preach  their  gospel  To  this  he  was  moved 
by  his  wife  Bertha,  who  was  a  Christian,  being  the  daughter  of  CariberL 
King  of  Paris,  and  a  descendant  of  St.  Clotilda  ;  she  also  allowed 
Augustin  to  officiate  in  her  chiurch  of  St.  Martin.  On  Whitsunday,  597, 
the  King  himself  was  baptized  ;  thousands  of  his  subjects  followed  his 
example.  Augustin,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  now  crossed  to 
France,  and  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  the  English  by  the  Poj 
Legate  at  Aries.  Returning  to  Canterbuiy,  he  obtained  from  the  ¥ 
the  site  for  a  church  in  the  town  (where  the  Cathedral  now  stands), 
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founded  a  monasterv  outside  the  town,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
imd  St  Paul,  but  which  afterwards  bore  his  own  name. 

The  heart  of  Gregory  was  delighted  with  all  these  good  tidings.  He 
wrote  to  £thel1)ert  and  to  Bertha ;  he  reinforced  the  mission,  sending 
also  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  relics,  and  many  books.  Augustin  he 
appointed  Metropolitan,  gave  him  the  palliuni,  and  designed  an  episco- 
pate for  the  whole  country.  At  the  same  time  he  fiimished  remarkable 
inatructions  for  dealing  gently  with  the  native  idolatry.  By  Ethelbert's 
continued  help  Augustin  was  now  enabled  to  found  the  See  of  Rochester 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London.  He  also  met 
in  grand  synod  on  the  Severn,  under  an  oak  (which  long  bore  his  name), 
the  leaders  of  the  British  Church  ;  but  they  utterly  refused  to  obev  him. 
After  seven  years'  evangelical  labours  and  travels  Augustin  died.  He 
was  buried  beside  the  unfinished  wall  of  his  monastery  in  Canterbury. 
In  the  twelfth  century  his  bones  were  removed  to  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral.  After  his  death  the  Christian  mission  became  involved  in 
saimiinary  wars  ;  but  the  connection  of  England  with  the  Roman  Church 
ana  civilisation  was  established.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  the 
English  episcopate  was  organised  by  Archbishop  Theodore.         [V.  L] 

Beda  :  Ecclesiastical  History ^  vol.  i.  ch.  xxiii.-xxxiiL.    Green :  The  Making 
of  England  f  ch.  v.    Stanley:  Canterbury  Lectures.    Pes.  Pol.  iii.  396. 

ST.  ISIDORE  {Isidonis  Hispcdeiuis),  b.  abt.  570,  d.  636  AD. 

The  momentous  conversion  of  the  Visigoth  kingdom  from  Arianism 
to  the  Catholic  faith  took  political  form  in  Isidore's  youth.  It  was 
announced  in  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo  (089),  which  was  convoked  by 
the  youthful  king  Reccared,  and  presided  over  by  the  Pope's  Legate, 
Leander,  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Seville.  This  Lcander,  who  was  a 
learned  Benedictine  monk  and  a  beloved  friend  of  St  Gregory,  and  who 
is  sometimes  called  '*  The  Apostle  of  Spain,"  was  Isidore's  eldest  brother. 
The  family  was  of  the  highest  rank,  and  most  devoted  to  the  Church. 
Isidore  received  a  strict  training  under  Leander,  and  afterwards,  it  is 
believed,  became  himself  a  Benedictine  monk.  On  the  death  of  his 
brother  (601),  he  succeeded  to  the  See  of  Seville,  and  held  it  till  his 
death  in  636. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  complete  shepherd  of  the  people.  His 
services  m  carrying  forward  the  evangelising  mission  and  develoi)ing 
the  organisation,  discipline,  and  ritual  of  tlie  Church,  and  especially  the 
regulation  of  monasteries,  also  in  promoting  learning  and  assisting  secular 
l^pslation,  were  profoundly  honoured  in  after  times.  The  Eighth  Council 
ofToledo,  held  fourteen  years  after  his  death,  styled  him  "  the  excellent 
Doctor,  the  most  learned  man,  given  to  enlighten  the  latter  ages,  always 
to  be  named  with  reverence."  Dante  places  him  in  the  sphere  of  the 
sun,  the  abode  of  Wisdom  {Fara/liso,  x.  131).  Isidore's  extant  works 
attest  his  extraordinary  encyelopit^dic  knowledge.  Besides  theological 
treatises,  they  embrace  works  on  law,  history,  languages,  and  natural 
philosophy.  [V.  L.] 

Montalembcrt :  Monks  of  the  West,  bk.  vi.     Fleury  :  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Smith :  IMctionary  q/  Biography,  vol.  ii. 
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ST.  BBX7N0,  b.  1051,  d.  1101. 

Bruno  was  bom  of  a  high  family  at  Cologne  ;  completed  his  educa- 
tion for  the  Church  at  Paris  and  Kheims  ;  took  orders,  and  was  appointed 
b^  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims  chancellor  and  director  of  studies  in  the 
diocese.  In  1080  the  Seejbecame  vacant,  and  was  offered  to  Bruno  ;  he 
refused  it,  and  sought  retirement  at  Saisse  Fontaine,  near  Langres.  But 
he  longed  for  a  more  austere  retreat — the  most  austere  possible  ;  so,  taking 
with  mm  six  devout  disciples,  he  sought  St  Hugues,  Bishop  of  Grenoble, 
who  guided  them  to  a  wild  valley  high  up  in  me  Alps,  called  La  Char- 
treuse. Here  Bnmo  and  his  company  built  their  cells  and  a  church,  and 
established  the  monastery  which  became  so  famous  (1084).  In  1089 
Pope  Urban  ii.,  who  had  formerly  been  his  pupil,  summoned  Bruno  to 
Rome  to  help  him.    Bruno  reluctantly  obeyed.    Eventually  refusing  all 

freferment,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  and  found  another  monaste^, 
>ella  Torre,  in  Calabria,  where  he  died  in  1101.  He  was  canonised  m 
1614.  "The  age  of  Hildebrand  was  also  that  of  the  best  attempt  to 
reform  monasteries,  made  by  St  Bruno "  (Pos.  Pol,  iiL  408).  The  Car- 
thusian Order  followed  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  continued  to  be  the 
most  severe  of  all  the  religious  orders  ("  Mark  the  Carthusians,"  wrote 
A  Kempis — Imit  i.  25).    ^ey  especially  practised  the  copying  of  books. 

[V.  L.] 

Hurter  :  LEglise  au  moyen  Age,  ii.  396.    Mrs.  Jameson  :  Legends  qf  the 
Monastic  Orders. 


LANFRANC,  b.  1005,  d.  1069. 

A  native  of  Pavia,  Lanfranc  came  to  Normandy  as  a  learned  scholar, 
and  opened  a  school  in  Avranches.  In  1041  he  took  the  Benedictine 
habit  in  the  monastery  of  Bee,  under  Herlwin,  its  warrior  founder  and 
first  abbot.  He  became  prior,  and  established  the  renown  of  the  convent 
as  a  place  of  education  (1045-1063).  Among  his  disciples  were  Anselm 
and  Alexander,  who  was  afterwards  Pope. 

The  reigning  Duke  of  Normandy,  W  illiam  (soon  to  be  conqueror  of 
England),  being  under  Papal  ban  for  his  uncanonical  marriage,  employed 
Lanfranc  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome  to  obtain  peace.  Lanfranc  suc- 
ceeded, and  on  his  return  was  advanced  by  William  (1064)  to  be  abbot 
of  the  new  Abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  the  building  of  which  was 
girt  of  the  price  of  reconciliation.  In  1070  William  brought  him  to 
England  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  this  position,  the  second 
in  the  realm,  where  high  qualities  of  statesmanship  were  required,  Lan- 
franc rendered  most  valuable  service  to  William  and  to  the  Church. 
*'  No  one  in  that  time  excelled  Lanfranc  in  authority  and  various  know- 
ledge" was  the  judgment  of  his  contemporary  Eadmer.  He  kept  the 
confidence  of  his  imperious  master  without  seriously  offending  his  spiritual 
sovereign,  Gregory  vii. ;  and,  maintaining  peace  between  them,  in  many 
ways  carried  forward  Hildebrand's  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  discipline,  and  confirmed  the  union  of  England  with  the  Roman 
Church.  Lanfranc  lived  into  the  reign  of  Rufus.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  which  he  had  rebuilt 
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Whilst  Prior  of'  Bee,  Lanfranc  took  active  part  in  the  Eucharistic 
controversy  raised  by  Berengarius,  and  composed  a  treatise,  long  famous 
in  the  (Church,  in  favour  of  Transubstantiation.  This  imaginative  doc- 
trine had  been  first  formulated  in  the  ninth  century  by  Pasdias.  It  was 
finally  sanctioned  by  Innocent  iii.  in  the  Fourth  I^teran  Council,  in 
terms  which  demonstrate  its  supreme  importance  in  the  Catholic  system  : 
"  One  is  the  universal  C/hurch  of  the  faithful,  outside  which  no  one  can 
in  any  wise  be  saved.  In  the  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  both  Priest 
and  Sacrifice,  whose  body  and  blood  are  verily  contained  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being 
transubstantiated  into  body  and  the  wine  into  blood  by  divine  power, 
so  that  to  the  perfecting  the  mystery  of  unity  we  ourselves  receive  of 
His  that  which  He  Himself  received  of  ours.  And  this  sacrament  none 
can  accomplish  (conficere)  save  the  priest,  who  hixs  been  rightly  ordained 
according  to  the  keys  of  the  Church,  which  Jesus  Christ  Hmnself  granted 
to  the  Ai>0Htles  and  their  successors."  (For  the  theory  of  the  Eucharist, 
see  Hamixlen  :  Bampton  Lectures^  lect.  viiL  ;  and  for  its  power  as  an 
instrument  of  devotion,  Imitation  of  Christy  bk.  iv.  ;  PhiL  Fos,  v.  383 ; 
Po8.  Pol.  ii.  109.)  [V.  L.] 

Church  :  Life  of  Anstlm,    Freeman  :  Norman  Conquest,  vols.  iv.  and  v. 


ST.  ANSELM,  b.  1033,  d.  1109. 

Anselm  was  born  at  Aostii,  among  the  Italian  Alps.  His  father 
was  a  Lombard,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  local  Counts.  A 
devoted  student,  Anselm  was  attracted  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Bee  in  Noniumdy  by  the  renown  of  its  Prior  Lanfranc.  He  became  a 
monk  there  (1060),  prior  (1063),  finally  abbot  (1078),  and  carried  on 
with  a  centle  ride  the  noble  tradition  of  discipline,  learning,  and  educa- 
tion wnich  Liinfranc  had  established.  In  1093  he  was  consecrated 
ArchbLshoi)  of  Canterbury,  and  received  his  investiture  from  the  then 
King,  William  Rufus.  A  quarrel,  however,  soon  ensued  between  them 
on  the  great  question  of  allegiance  to  the  Pa^mcy.  Anselm  gave  the 
King  his  benediction,  took  his  pilgrim  st^ff  and  scrip  from  the  altar, 
and  wont  into  exile.  He  was  absent  three  years  (1097-1100)  in  Italy 
and  France,  everywhere  receiving  saintly  honours.  On  the  acce^ion  of 
Henry  i.  Anselm  returncil,  but  announced  to  the  King  his  resolution  to 
maintiiin  the  Roman  decree  against  ky  investiture.  This  entailed  a 
second  exile.  The  dispute  was  eventually  detennined,  as  in  the  Imperial 
case  [Hildebrand],  by  a  compromise  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  (1107).  Anselm  died  in  1109,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  He  wiis  cimonised  by  Alexander  vi.  His  fame  still  con- 
tinues us  a  writer  of  genius,  and  he  has  been  called  the  earliest  of  the 
scholastic  philosoj^hers.  He  sought  to  demonstrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith  by  rationalistic  argument,  especially  by  his  great  work  on  the 
Atonement,  Cur  Deus  Homo.  Dante  {Parad.  xiL)  places  him  in  the 
planet  of  Wisdom.  [V.  L.] 

Eadmer  (a  monk  of  Canterbury,  Anselm's  disciple  and  companion) :  Life  t/ 
Anselm,    Church  :  L{fe  of  Atuelm, 
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HELOISE,  b.  abt.  1095,  d.  1163. 

H^LoisE  was  niece  of  a  canon  of  Paris  named  Fulbert,  and  in  youth 
received  instruction  in  the  convent  of  ArgenteuiL  When  Abelard,  the 
philosopher,  came  to  Paris,  Heloise,  who  had  already  shown  a  genius 
lor  learning,  became  his  pupiL  He  seduced  her.  Heloise  fled  to  Brittanv, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  named  Astrolabius.  She  now  sub- 
mitted to  become  Abelard's  wife,  but  most  reluctantly :  she  conceived 
marriage  was  a  disparagement  to  the  inward  bond  of  afiection  ; — ^and 
would  it  not  also  hinder  his  career  ?  By  Abelard's  desire  the  marriage 
was  to  be  kept  secret,  but  Fulbert  divulged  it,  whereupon  Heloise 
vehemently  denied  she  was  Abelard's  wife.  Fulbert  then  planned  bar- 
barous revenge.  He  hired  ruffians,  who  broke  into  Abelard's  room  at 
night  and  deprived  him  of  his  manhood.  The  miserable  man,  jealous  in 
his  misery — it  is  his  own  confession — ordered  Heloise  to  take  the  veil 
Heloise  proudly  obeyed.  She  went  to  the  altar  (she  says)  with  no  nun's 
thoughts  :  she  was  Abelard's  alone.  Abelard  also  became  a  monk.  Years 
passed :  Heloise  became  prioress  of  the  Abbey  at  Ar^enteuil,  then 
abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  a  convent  which  Abelard  had  buUt  in  a  wilder- 
ness near  Troye^  and  abandoned,  and  which  he  now  gave  to  her  and 
her  nuns.  At  length  a  letter  fell  into  her  hands  written  by  Abelard, 
now  abbot  of  St  Gildas  in  Brittany  :  it  was  addressed  to  a  friend,  and 
recounted  the  story  of  his  woes,  old  and  new.  Then  followed  a  corre- 
spondence between  Heloise  and  Abelard,  which  has  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  imagination  of  the  West.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  contains  three 
letters  of  Heloise.  She  demands  of  Abelard  spiritual  consolation,  but, 
recalling  the  past,  exposes  a  vast  love  unsubdued  by  calamity,  separa- 
tion, and  religious  austerity.  In  1142  Abelard  died  a  penitent  monk  of 
Cluny.  Heloise  obtained  his  body  from  the  abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable, 
with  a  written  absolution  of  all  his  sins,  and  buried  him  in  the  chapel 
at  Paraclete.  Twenty-one  years  later  she  was  laid  in  the  same  tomb, 
which  six  centuries  afterwards  received  the  following  admirable  inscrip- 
tion, composed  by  the  Academy  ; — "  *  Hie  *  Sub  eodem  marmore  jacent 

♦  Hujus  Monasterii  *  Conditor  Petriis  Abelardus  *  Et  Abbatissa  prima 
Heloissa  *  Olim  studio  ingenio  amore  infaustis  nuptiis  *  Et  pa^nitentia 

*  Nunc  ajterna  quod  speramus  felicitate  *  OonjunctL"  This  tomb  (or 
rather  fragments  of  it,  pieced  together  with  altering  additions)  was 
early  in  this  century  set  up  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Li  Chaise  in  Paris  : 
it  is  constantly  visited  by  lovers.  Heloise  was  thrown  away  on  "  the 
dangerous  sophist "  to  whom  she  sacrificed  herself,  and  the  mart}Tdom  of 
her  life  shows  the  peril  of  transgressing  fundamental  social  ordinances. 
But  she  is  commemorated  here  for  h^r  subliiuely  generous  and  constant 
heart — an  extreme  tyj)e  of  the  chivalrous  tenderness  which,  though  it 
should  be  nuited  with  Catholic  purity,  ranks  above  that  precious  quality 
in  rich  and  beautiful  services  to  Humanity.  [V.  L.] 

Morison  :  Life  of  St.  Bernard  (ed.  1868),  258-289.  Pos,  Pol.  i.  207,  iii.  408. 
Revvs  OccidentxUe,  Jan.  1880.  Martin :  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  iii. 
bk.  XX. 
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BEATBIOE,  b.  1266,  d.  1290. 

Beatrice  was  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  a  Florentine  nobleman, 
married  Simone  dei  B^^di,  and  died  at  the  age  of  24.  Her  name  (''  she 
who  blesses  ")  shines  for  ever  as  the  beloved  of  Dante  and  the  inspirer  of 
his  great  poem,  in  which  she  is  so  conspicuous  a  figure.  The  identity, 
however,  of  the  Beatrice  there  with  the  real  Beatrice  is  only  parti^ 
In  the  poem  she  is  glorified  in  heaven ;  and  the  facts  of  her  earthlv 
life  so  recorded  are  very  few— such  as  her  beauty  of  body  and  mind, 
Dante's  boyish  passion  for  her,  by  her  returned  with  a  sort  of  angelic 
affection,  lastly  her  death,  and  the  life-long  remembrance  of  her  by 
Dante  {Puraatorioy  xxx.  xxxi.).  Her  marriage  especially  is  not  men- 
tioned, nor  his.  The  poetical  Beatrice,  then,  though  an  intensely  true 
character,  is  yet  far  more  an  ideal  one.  Her  office  m  the  poem,  and  her 
dominion  over  Dante's  soul,  are  summarised  in  his  farewell  prayer  to  her 
{Parad,  xxxL  79-93),  and  in  the  line  much  cherished  by  Oomte,  in 
which  Dante  speaks  of  Beatrice  as  ^  She,  who  doth  my  mind  imparadise'' 
(ParacL  xxviii.  3).  In  this  place  Beatrice  illustrates  the  power  of  woman, 
first  duly  acknowledged  in  the  Middle  A^es,  to  purify  man,  and  inspire 
his  poetic  genius  even  to  the  most  exalted  religious  heights — above  all, 
when  her  spirit  has  received  the  consecration  of  DeatL  [V.  L] 

Dante :  Vita  Nuova,  translated  by  Rossetti.    Dante  :  Divina  Comtnedia  and 
ProUffottL,  by  Scartazxini,  4  vols.,  Leipzig,  1874-1890. 

THE  AB0HITE0T8  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  Middle  Age,  in  Comte*s  view,  ran^  from  the  5th  to  the  14th 
century,  but  the  corresponding  Art,  being  slow  to  take  form  and  slow 
to  part  with  it,  naturally  found  later  limits,  beginning  about  530,  the 
date  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  extending  to  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome  (close  of  15th  century).  This 
period  has  been  well  called  the  Building  Age,  for  cathedrals,  churches, 
chapels,  monasteries,  castles,  municipal  *edifices,  palaces,  and  civic  dwell- 
ings, besides  bridges,  fountains,  market-crosses,  sepulchral  monuments, 
etc,  many  of  them  of  imposing  or  touching  beauty,  then  multiplied  in 
the  West.    Even  humble  villages  had  often  majestic  churches. 

This  architecture  owed  much,  technically,  to  all  its  predecessors,  but 
it  was  inspired  by  Catholic  devotion,  united  to  local  and  family  affection  ; 
hence  it  worked  freely  on  every  scale  and  for  most  varied  purposes,  and 
delivered  an  expression  of  human  nature  lari^er,  happier,  and  more 
benign  than  any  that  had  preceded.  "  Never  has  the  power  of  archi- 
tecture been  displayed  to  greater  effect  than  in  our  ma^incent  cathedrals, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age  has  been  idealised  and  preserved 
for  posterity.  They  exhibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  property 
architecture  possesses  of  bringing  all  the  arts  together  into  a  common 
centre  "  (Pos.  Pol  iii.  236  ;  PhU.  Pos,  v.  465-467). 

Over  all  the  Arts,  even  Poetry  and  Music,  and  over  the  spirit  of  the 
worshippers  and  beholders,  mediasval  architecture  exercised  a  noble 
imaginative  influence,  both  elevating  and  restraining,  while  it  nurtured 
a  race  of  art-workmen  as  remarkable  for  admirable  traditions  as  for 
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individual  freedom  and  gracei  The  architects  were  entire  artists : 
especially  were  they  sculptors  and  painters,  as,  for  instance,  Giotta 
Dante's  contemporary,  whoi  designed  the  Campanile  at  Florence  ana 
painted  the  frescoes  at  Assist  But,  as  the  names  of  comparatively  few 
architects  have  survived,  there  is  here  bestowed  on  them  a  general  honour. 
Though  their  immediate  patrons  were  ecdesiastical,  civic,  or  feudal 
magnates,  they  worked  essentially  for  the  public  eye  and  the  general 
mind  and  heart ;  and  their  works  were  seen  and  loved  from  age  to  age. 
Dante's  reference  to  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  **  my  beautiful  St  John  " 
{Infer,  xix.  17;  Parad.  xxv.  8),  is  an  example  of  such  feeling  at  its 
meridian.  For  an  interesting  example  six  centuries  earlier,  see  Beda, 
Life  of  Benedict  Biscop,  [V.  L,] 

ST.  BENEZET,  d.  1101 

A  shepherd's  son,  Benezet  was  moved  by  the  love  of  God  and  his 
fellow-men  to  build  a  brid^  over  the  rapid  Rhone  at  Avignon.  Having 
"proved  his  mission  by  muracles,"  he  obtained  the  help  of  the  bishop  for 
his  work.  He  died  during  its  progress,  and  was  buned  on  the  brioge ; 
a  chapel  was  built  over  his  tomb,  and  he  became  the  patron  saint  of 
Avignon.  Benezet  represents  here  the  admirable  civic  architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  association  with  personal  and  general  piety. 

[V.L] 
Butler :  Lives  of  the  Saints,  14tb  April. 

ST.  BERNARD,  b.  1091,  d.  1153. 

The  supreme  glory  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  was  its  priesthood. 
Independent  of  the  temporal  power,  and  naturally  assuming  mtellectual 
leadership,  they  sought  spiritually  to  direct  society,  to  unite,  InfomL 
impel,  and  restrain  by  various  appeals  to  pious  affection.  This  beautiful 
office,  belonging  to  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  was  perhaps  fulfilled  with 
purest  energy  hj  those  who  went  forth  to  Uieir  spiritual  warfare  strength- 
ened by  monastic  discipline.  Seconding  the  holy  cause,  the  affectionate 
sex  gratefully  contributed  sympathy  both  fervent  and  steady,  and  Art 
freely  gave  its  manifold  service  of  beauty.  Such  is  the  general  subject 
presented  in  this  week,  over  which  presides  **the  incomparable  St. 
Bernard,  in  every  respect  the  most  perfect  type  of  Catholicism  in  its 
maturity." 

Bernard's  life  lay  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth,  the  greatest  of  the 
Feudal  centuries.  His  £either  was  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
near  Dijon,  a  brave  and  good  man.  His  mother,  Alith,  was  most  devout : 
she  offered  all  her  seven  children  to  the  Lord  from  their  birth.  After 
stud^-ing  at  the  University  of  Paris,  already  a  centre  of  mediaeval  thought, 
Bernard  entered  (1112)  the  newly  founded,  most  severely  disciplined  con- 
vent of  Citeaux,  then  under  the  admirable  rule  of  Stephen  Harding.  He 
brought  with  him  (such  even  then  was  his  persuasive  genius)  his  uncle  and 
several  of  his  brothers,  thirty  persons  in  all.  Two  yeara  later  he  (though 
80  yoimg)  was  sent  forth,  the  leader  of  twelve  companions,  to  found,  amid 
immense  hardships,  a  new  Cistercian  convent  in  a  wild  forest  of  the 
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Aube  valley — Olairvanx — henceforth  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his 
most  affectionate  labours. 

Abbot  of  Clairvaux  Bernard  remained  till  his  death,  rejecting  all 
preferment  Before  all  things  he  was,  in  his  own  sight  and  in  that  of 
others,  a  devout  monk.  His  monastery  he  moulded  to  his  own  character. 
It  became  a  model  of  pious  order.  At  his  death  it  contained  700  monks, 
and  hiul  atliliated  many  convents  in  various  countries.  Bernard  himself 
founded  03.  From  Chiirvaux's  tranquil  cloister,  Bernard  conducted 
an  immense  correspondence — counselling,  blessing,  and  reproving  high 
and  low  with  extraordinary  freedom.  In  lliiH  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Council  of  Troyes  in  obtiiining  sanction  for  the  order  of 
Knight-Templars — warrior-priests  destined  for  service  in  the  Holy  Land. 
In  1130  Bernard  left  his  convent  to  uphold  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
which  wjis  being  rent  asunder  by  the  strife  of  rival  ropes.  He  pro- 
nounced for  Innocent  ii.,  and  gave  seven  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
cause,  including  two  journeys  to  Italy. 

How  he  worked  and  triumphed  and  felt  is  thus  described  by  his 
contemporary  biographer : — "  When  he  was  a  chosen  vessel,  and  an- 
nounced the  name  of  Christ  before  nations  and  kings  ;  when  the  princes 
of  this  world  bowed  down  to  him,  and  the  bishops  of  all  lands  awaited 
his  bidding  ;  when  even  the  Holy  See  revered  his  advice,  and  made  him 
a  sort  of  general  Legate  to  the  world  ;  when,  greatest  of  all,  his  words 
and  actions  were  confirmed  by  miracles  ;  he  was  never  puffed  up,  but 
in  all  humility  considcre<l  himself  the  minister,  not  the  autiior,  of  mighty 
works  ;  and  when  every  one  thought  him  the  greatest,  in  his  own  judg- 
ment he  was  the  least.     Whatsoever  he  did,  he  ascribed  to  God." 

In  11401  Bernard,  as  champion  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  encountere<l 
Abelard.  That  celebrated  master  of  dialectics  and  speculative  divinity, 
who  was  an  old  offender,  had  lately  put  forth  his  Introduction  to  Theology^ 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  urged  that  "Faith  was  an  opinion 
only,"  and  expounded  the  Trinity  according  to  what  he  called  human 
reasons.  Bernard  denounced  him  with  fervour  ;  to  him  "  Faith  was  no 
opinion,  but  certitude,"  and  he  abhorred  the  degradation  of  holy  mysteries 
to  vulgar  rationalism.  In  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop,  the  King,  and 
all  the  Council  at  Sens,  Bernard  commenced  to  open  his  charge,  when 
Abelard  rose,  "  appealed  to  Rome,"  and  left  the  assembly.  The  Council 
pronounced  his  condemnation.  Bernard  and  orthodoxy  triumphed  yet 
mrther,  for  Abelard  on  his  way  to  Rome  stopped  at  Cluny,  recanted  his 
errors,  and  became  a  humble  monk.  Comte  .speaks  of  the  importance  of 
this  "  victory  over  a  dangerous  sophist"  It  was,  indeed,  imiwrtint  that 
the  general  hold  of  Catholicism  on  faith  and  morals  should  be  maintained 
as  long  as  possible,  pending  the  slow  preparation  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity. 

In  1146  Bernard,  by  command  of  the  Pope,  preached  the  Second 
Crusade  in  France  and  Germany,  winning  kings  and  nobles,  and  even 
the  Emperor  himself,  and  calling  forth  extraordinary  devotion  in  all  ranks, 
wherever  he  went  Three  years  later,  the  total  failure  of  the  crusading 
hosts,  both  French  and  German,  filled  his  soul  with  grief ;  but  nothing 
could  dim  his  faith  or  abate  his  activity.  Among  his  latest  public  acts 
were  his  work  (h\  Considerationy  addressed  to  Pope  Eugenius  in.,  in 
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which  he  unsparingly  reproved  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Courts  and  his 
pacification  of  the  nobles  and  citizens  of  Mayence  by  the  magic  of  his 

Eresence  and  personal  appeal— a  task  which,  spiritual  knight-errant  as 
e  was,  he  undertook  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Archbishop  of  Trdves.  His 
noble  protection  of  the  Jews  from  Christian  cnielty  also  requires  special 
honour.  Bernard  died  in  1153  at  Clairvaux.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
he  was  canonised  by  Alexander  in. 

Throughout  his  career  Bernard  was  especiaUy  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Virgin,  the  truly  human  mediatress  :  guarding  that  character, 
he  wisely  resisted  the  j)rop()8ed  doctrine  of  her  inmiaculate  conception. 
Mariolatry  dates  far  back  in  Christian  annals — beyond  even  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  the  5th  century  ;  but  it  acquired  systematic  pre- 
dominance in  the  imaginative  life  of  the  Crusades,  when  Catholic  purity 
imited  with  the  tenderness  of  chivalry.  The  addefl  "  Lady-Chapel "  in 
many  churches  of  the  13th  century  records  the  orloritication  of  this 
worship  throughout  the  West.  That  beautiful  idealisation  of  the 
Virgin-Mother,  the  chief  poetic  creation  of  Catholicism,  humanised  l)oth 
worship  and  creefl,  and  profoundly  influenced  the  feelings  and  manners 
of  Western  Christendom — 

*'  For  in  reverence  of  the  hevenes  Qiieene 
We  ought  to  worship  alle  women  that  beene.**— Chaucer. 

It  prefigured  also  Humanity  and  the  final  supremacy  of  affection  (Pos.  Fol. 
iL  106,  iii.  408,  iv.  129).  The  Franciscans  afterwards  reinforced  Mario- 
latry, but  it  owed  to  no  one  name  more  than  to  Bernard. 

Thus  he  spoke  to  his  monks :  *^  With  all  our  inmost  hearts,  in  all 
our  vows,  let  us  venerate  Mary,  since  such  is  the  will  of  Him  who 
willed  that  we  should  have  all  through  Mary.  Of  old  you  dreaded  the 
Father — at  the  mere  hearing  of  His  voice  you  trembled  and  hid  from 
His  presence  among  the  trees.  He  gave  you  a  Mediator,  Jesus.  But 
perhaps  in  Him  too  you  dreaded  the  Divine  Majesty,  since  although 
He  was  made  man  yet  He  remained  God.  Would  you  not  have 
an  Advocate  also  to  Him?  Seek  then  Mary.  For  in  Her  was  pure 
Humanity,  pure  not  merely  from  all  stain,  pure  also  by  Her  unique 
nature.  How  can  I  doubt  that  She  will  be  heard  for  Her  reverence 
sake  ?  As  the  Son  will  hear  the  Mother,  so  the  Father  will  hear  the 
Son.  My  children,  this  is  the  ladder  for  sinners,  this  is  my  supreme 
assurance,  this  the  total  reason  of  my  hope.  To  Her  the  angel  said, 
*  Thou  hast  foimd  grace  with  God.'  0  joy  I  She  will  ever  find  grace, 
and  it  is  the  sole  grace  we  need."  Among  countless  testimonies  to  this 
service  of  Bernard  is  Dante's  poem,  which  marks  at  the  same  time  the 
Saint's  pre-eminent  rank  and  his  lovely  character.  In  the  final  scene 
Bernard  appears  to  commit  Dante  to  the  care  of  the  Virgin,  and  in 
words  of  adoration,  often  cited  by  Comte  as  characterising  Humanity, 

5 rays  her  grace  to  purge  the  poet's  eyes,  that  they  may  look  on  the 
ivine  light  {Paract,  xxxl  xxxii.).  In  the  Positivist  Library  is 
Bernard's  Love  of  God^  chosen  by  Comte  to  mark  the  ideal  aim  both  of 
his  life  and  of  Mediaeval  Catholicism.  [V.  L.] 

Fleiirv  :  Ecclesiastical  History.  Morison  :  Life  of  St.  Bernard,  2nd  ed. 
^evue  Occidentale,  xi.  91.  Milman :  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  iii.  bk.  viii. 
Pos.  pa.  iii.  408. 
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ST.  FRAVOIS  XAVIEB,  b.  1506,  d.  1552. 

TIm  diiitribution  of  muDeH  in  thu  week  is  mainly  nationaL  The 
fint  narneft  are  thofie  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Jesuit  reform,  both  Spaniards 
of  Spain's  fcnokU^t  centuir.  Saint  Francis  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  \jtrt\  of  Xavier,  in  Navarre.  He  Htudied  for  some  years  in  the 
YJni verity  of  Paris,  t/Kjk  his  de;rree  there,  and  was  made  Professor  of 
ArijtUitelf?an  philosrjphy.  In  this  {Kisition,  and  amid  the  first  uprising 
of  the  I^roU^tant  heresy,  he  l>ecame  the  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
wa«  one  of  the  ten  who,  on  Assumption  Lhiy  1(>34,  in  the  crypt  of 
Mont-Martn?,  dedicate<l  to  the  Virgin,  vowed  themselves  to  the  succour 
of  tho  PafMicy. 

After  rejoining  his  brethren  in  Italy,  Xavier  took  priest's  orders, 
and  ministere^l  in  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  He  was  then  chosen  by 
Ignatius  U)  go  tr>  India  us  a  missionary  under  the  special  protection  of 
John  III.,  King  of  J^irtuguL  With  the  highest  credentials  from  that 
Princ-e  and  th«  Po|ie,  including  the  appointment  of  Papal  Legate, 
Francis,  who  was  now  a  brother  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  sailed  from 
LislKin  with  the  (ilovemor  of  the  Indies,  and  in  1542  arrived  at  Goa, 
the  ecchnfiasticiil  and  temprjnil  cupitid  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  the 
Kost. 

I'he  remaining  t^^n  yeiirs  of  Xavier's  life  were  spent  by  him  as  a 
missionary  (^ptain,  enc^mntcring  missionary  labours,  difficulties,  and 
dangers  in  (ton,  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  India,  in  Malacca  and  the 
Hpico  Islands,  and  in  Japan,  where  he  remained  two  years  (1549-1551). 
Kager  for  the  spiritual  conijuest  of  civilised  peoples,  Xavier  in  1552 
nifide  for  (Jhina :  he  planne<l  to  enter  with  a  royal  embassy,  but  was 

t)revente<I  by  the  arbitrurv  action  of  the  Portuguese  Captain  at  Malacca ; 
10  then  formed  the  periloius  design  of  entering  secretly  with  a  single 
companion,  but  a  fever  overtook  him,  and  he  died  in  the  island  of  San 
Clian,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Malacca,  and  thence  Uy  Goa,  where  the^  were  (1554)  finally  interred  in 
the  (Jhurch  of  St  Paul.  Miracles  easily  grew  around  the  story  of  so 
remote  and  roimtntic  a  career :  some  of  these  were  recorded  upon  his 
canonisation  in  102^2. 

Xavior's  attctini)t  to  convert  the  theocratic  and  Mohammedan  popula- 
tions to  ( y^atholic  Monotheism,  itself  in  deep  decline,  necessarily  faded  ; 
and  the  same  religious  decay  frustrated  his  fervent  efforts  to  reform  the 
nqNicious  and  licentious  Kuro]Hvin  adventurers  whom  he  found  in  the 
Kast.  But  his  work  was  not  lost  to  Humanity  as  an  Apostolic  example. 
His  exidteil  and  l>eautiful  clmnictcr  is  pictured  in  his  remarkable  letters 
to  his  coll(>ugues  and  subonlinates,  to  **  Father  Ignatius,"  to  the  Society 
at  Uoine,  and  the  King  of  Portugid.  They  illustrate  the  systematic  aim 
and  pnu'tice  of  the  t Jesuit  undert4iking.  To  recognise  Catholic  authority 
and  lultil  its  ho))0  of  universtd  dominion — such  was  the  aim  :  the  means 
were  entire  dovote<lness  and  perfect  discipline  of  the  Order,  free 
inten'ourse  with  all  nmks  and  conditions,  adaptation  of  modem  intel- 
lectual resources,  deference  to  authority  ;  lastly,  use  of  the  secular  arm. 

[V.L.] 

(7oli*ridgc  :  Liff  tnuf  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
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LOYOLA  [Ignaiiun),  b.  1491, 4  1656. 

loHATius  LoTOLA,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jeaus,  vae  bom  in 
the  caatle  of  Loyolu,  and  became  a.  brilliant  soldier  and  courtier  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  of  Arrugon.  Lamed  at  the  sie^re  of  Pampeluna,  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Virjjin  with  all  the  forma  of 
chivalry,  in  the  church  of  Monserruto  (1522),  and  meditated  some 
months  in  ascetic  solitude  in  a  cave  at  Manresa.  The  practical  purpose 
of  his  life  cow  dawned  upon  his  view  :  he  was  to  be  u  soldier  of  the 
Church,  and  make  other  soldiers  :  he  afterwards  attached  extraordinary 
importance  to  his  experiences  at  this  time,  often  Kayingi  as  a  reason  for 
this  or  that  rule  in  his  cnnstitutions,  "  I  saw  it  thus  at  Manroaa." 

In  1523,  Ignatius  went  as  a  poor  pilgrim  to  Palestine.  On  his 
return  he  composed  his  Spiritual  ExeTci4f4,  and  proceeded  to  study, 
first  at  Barcelona,  then  in  the  Universities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca, 
where  his  preaching  drew  down  upon  him  the  Inquisition  ;  finally,  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  which  then  contained  more  than  ten  thousand 
students  of  various  nationalities,  and  was  fermenting  with  heresy.  Here 
he  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts.  Here  also  he  gathered  the  first 
members  of  hi^  future  Bociety,  Xavier  and  others,  almost  all  of  whom 
attained  eminence  in  the  Order. 

With  him  they  took  vows  at  Montmartre  (1534)  to  make  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  I^nd,  and,  failing  that,  to  offer  their  lives  to  Uie  service 
of  the  Pope.  By  arrangement  they  met  again  at  Venice  ;  and  the  pil- 
grimage having  become  impossible  through  the  outbreak  of  war,  they 
journeyed  to  Kome  (Ignatius  excepted),  and  obtained  the  favour  of  Pope 
Paul  111.    By  his  permission  Ignatius  and  seven  companions  were  ordained 

friests  (1537).  They  at  once  proved  their  evangelical  zeal  in  several 
talian  cities.  In  1540,  through  Loyola's  skilful  negotiation,  the  same 
Pope  granted  his  bull,  HcginiiHi  militaiUii  Ecclciitf,  incorporating  the 
Society  of  Jesus  under  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience,  with 
a  fourth  vow  to  go  anywhere  at  tne  Pope's  biddinc;. 

Ignatius  was  chosen  the  first  Oenerul  of  the  Oi^er,  with  tenure  for  life 
and  absoluto  powers.  He  and  his  subjects  made  their  profession  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  22nd  Anril  1541.  His  own  vow  was  as  follows  :— 
"I  hereby  promise  to  the  all-powerful  God,  and  to  the  Pope  his  vicar 
upon  earth,  in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  his  Mother,  and  of  the 
Company,  perpetual  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience,  according  to  the 
rule  of  life  contained  in  the  bull  of  the  Society  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and 
the  constitutions  already  and  hereafter  to  bo  published.  I  promise  that 
I  will  cause  young  persons  to  be  instructed  in  the  faith  according  to  the 
same  bull  and  to  the  constitutions." 

During  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Ignatius  directed  from 
Rome  the  rapidly  widening  operations  of  the  Society,  with  the  utmost 
devotion,  the  most  exacting  system,  and  extraordinary  success.  He  died 
at  Home  ;  his  renuiins  now  lie  In  the  Church  of  tlie  Gesii.  He  waa 
canonised  in  1622  by  Gregory  xv. 

"Thii  noble  enthusiast,"  says  Comte,  "deserves,  from  the  sociological 
point  of  view,  to  be  honoured  as  the  true  successor  of  the  Church 
refonners  of  the  13th  century.    He  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  dissolution 
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of  reimon,  by  re-constituting  Catholicism  on  the  basis  of  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  the  goddess  of  the  West  His  Order  he  instituted  witn 
the  design  of  once  more  uniting  the  functions  of  preaching  and  con- 
fession, and  separated  it  from  the  nominal  chief  of  tne  Church,  with  the 
view  of  better  subordinating  it  to  its  real  chief.  He  strove  to  ^t  the 
true  priesthood  everywhere  transferred  to  his  Jesuits,  by  procurmg  for 
them  the  general  direction  of  an  education  suited  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  time,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  foreign  missions  which  the 
universal  expansion  of  the  West  seemed  to  demand."  His  plan,  Comte 
goes  on  to  show,  could  not  succeed,  because  the  intellectual  revolution 
could  not  be  stayed.  "  Under  his  successors  the  reactionary  policy  soon 
rested  on  a  vast  hypocritical  conspiracy."  [V.  L] 

Kanke  :  Ilislory  of  the  Popcs^  i.,  and  Macaulay's  Essay  thereon.    Symonds  : 
27//!  Catholic  Reaction,  ch.  iv.    Phil.  Pos,  v.  589-598.     Pos.  Pol.  iii. 
.  470-473. 

BOBBOMEO  {i^.  Charles),  b.  1538,  d.  1594. 

St  Charles  represents  the  better  order  of  Catholic  prelates  that  arose 
to  uphold  the  Cnurch  against  the  Protestant  revolt :  not  leaders  of 
thought,  but  friendly  to  secondary  learning ;  not  general  leaders  of 
action,  but  priests  devoted  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  deeply  conscious 
of  their  own  pastoral  office,  and  overflowing  with  affectionate  care  for  the 
people. 

Carlo  Borrombo  was  son  of  the  Count  of  Avona,  and  nephew  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.  ;  and  was  educated  in  Milan,  Pavia,  and  the  universitv 
of  Paris.  Before  he  was  25,  Borromeo  was  made  by  his  uncle  a  cardinal. 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  chief  officer  of  the  Roman  Court  Li  politics 
he  was  conservative  and  reactionary  ;  he  supported  the  Jesuits,  and  on 
the  death  of  Pius  iv.  promoted  the  election  of  the  austere  Inquisitor, 
Cardinal  Ghislieri  (Pius  v.).  In  character  he  was  always  devout,  and 
humble,  and  became  more  and  more  self-denying.  During  his  admini- 
stration the  Council  of  Trent  was  skilfully  brought  to  a  close  (1563),  the 
composition  of  the  Tridentine  Catechism  commenced,  various  seminaries 
founded,  the  Roman  missal  and  breviary  re-edited ;  and,  among  other 
good  deeds,  St  Charles  was  the  jxitron  of  Palestrina,  the  great  musician. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  iv.  (1565),  Borromeo,  refusing  fiirther  office  at 
court,  removed  from  Rome  to  Milan,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  set  a  noble  example  of  episcopal  duty.  He  diligently  visited  even 
the  mountainous  parts  of  his  diocese,  and  re-cstablisheu  discipline  amongst 
the  clergy  and  religious  orders.  This  was  no  easy  task,  for  tlie  Governor 
and  nobles  oppos^  him,  and  an  organised  attempt  was  even  made  to 
murder  him  m  his  own  chapel.  He  also  restored  churches,  built  con- 
vents, installed  the  Jesuits  in  the  Breni,  promoted  the  splendour  of 
Catholic  worship,  gave  awav  princely  sums  in  charity ;  and  when  his 
people  were  stricken  with  the  pkgue  (1576)  bravely  went  among  them 
and  organised  their  succour. 

Borromeo  died  in  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mikn,  in 
a  shrine  of  silver  and  rock-crystal,  where  his  remains,  still  visible,  are 
a  centre  of  pilgrimage  and  of  worship.     He  was  canonised  by  Paul  v.  in 
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1610.  HU  chaiacter  la&y  be  read  in  these  words  of  hia  own  :  "He  who 
desiroB  to  make  &dj  ptogreag  in  the  serviue  of  God  must  begin  tvetj  dajr 
of  bin  life  with  new  ardour,  muat  keep  himaelf  in  the  presence  of  God.  as 
much  aa  possible,  and  must  have  no  other  end  in  all  his  actions  but  the 
divine  honour."  Su  Charles,  it  is  recorded,  Inved  the  work  of  A  Kempia. 
He  eapecialljcherished  the  motto  of  his  family^"  i/untt^itat."  [V.  L,] 
Banke  :  HUtory  of  tt«  I'optt,  i.  330.  891,  374.  Phil.  Pia.  t.  6»7.  Mra. 
Jameson:  L^ndt  iif  tJu:  Munojitic  Or/Urs. 


BORROMEO  (Ficlcric),  b.  1564,  d.  1631. 

Fredbrii;,  coudin  of  St.  Charles  (see  preceding  artit^te),  was,  like  him, 
a  cardinal  (1587),  and  was  his  succeinar  in  the  See  of  Milan  (1596).  He 
faithfully  continued  the  energetic  and  atfectiomite  udininlstration  of  the 
diocese,  and  was  universally  beloved  ;  among  his  later  praises  is  that  of 
Alanzoni  in  I  Promeai  Upon.  He  was  remarkable,  moreover,  for  his 
ffenerous  patronage  of  botn  classical  and  Urientol  learning.  The  Am- 
brosian  Library  and  man^  other  institutions  were  foundni  by  him  in 
Milan.  He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  near  the  monument  of  St. 
Charles.  [v.  i.] 


ST.  TERESA  (de  Cepcda),  b.  1515,  d.  1582. 


TKRraA,  the  second  patron-saint  of  Sjmin,  was  tlie  daughter  of  noblo 

'     '    IS  parents,  living  at  Avila,  a  city  among  the  mountains  of  Old 

From  the  first  she  showed  a   most  imaginative  diaposition, 


atiJe.  „  , 

which  she  fed  with  the  romances  of  chivalry  ;  thus,  when  a  child,  she 
one  day  set  out  with  her  little  brother  to  seeK  martyrdom  amongst  the 
,  Moon.  At  the  age  of  lifteen  Teresa  was  sent  to  the  Augustinian  Con- 
rent  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  in  Avila.  In  1533,  asninat  her  father's  will, 
she  took  the  reQ  in  the  Carmelite  Convent  of  Uie  Incarnation  outdide 
the  city.  Here  she  remitined  many  years,  and  developed  an  eiallod 
habit  of  mental  prayer,  in  which  she  saw  ecstatic  visions  of  the  Divine 
Love  :  these  gi^"<^lly  establL<hed  lier  saintly  Cinic, 

In  1562  Teresa  obtnined  a  Papal  brief  to  found  a  convent  in  Avila, 
with  liberty  to  follow  the  original  I'-rn'mctito  statutes  instead  of  the  more 
modem  "Slitigated  Rule."  She  herself  became  prioreta,  and  instituted 
a  most  austere  discipline.  Tercsii  now  entered  on  a  missionary  career, 
in  which  her  grand  spirit  and  practical  i^cniuH  manifested  wonderful 
energy.  In  all,  she  founded,  io  dilferent  cities  of  Spitin,  seventeen  con- 
vents of  "  dis-calced  "  or  "  barefoot "  nuns  ;  also,  not  without  moat  trying 
conflicts  which  ahe  bravely  endured,  fourteen  houses  of  reformed  Car- 
melite friars.  These  rapidly  umltiplicd  after  her  death.  Teresa  died 
at  Alva,  and  was  buried  there  ;  her  remains  were  afterworda  carried  to 
her  St  Joseph's  at  Avila,  but  on  the  demand  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  were 
restored  by  Papal  order  to  their  original  resting-pLme.  She  was  canonised 
by  Gregory  xv.  in  1832,  in  company  with  Xavier  and  Loyola. 

The  service  of  her  festival  justly  praises  Teresa's  "  heavenly  doctrine, 
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and  the  fire  of  her  pious  devotion."  For  Teresa  the  nun  was  a  poetess 
bom,  whose  theme  was  her  own  dedicated  soul,  making  itself  **  a  garden 
for  the  delight  of  her  Lord,"  and  communing  face  to  face  with  the  Divine 
Human  Reaeemer,  **  His  most  sacred  Humanity."  And  in  her  case  the 
rich  and  tender  mysticism  was  greatly  related  t^  a  just  intelligence  and 
a  noble  humane  character,  which  also  found  due  language.  Chief  of 
all  Teresa's  writings  is  her  Life,  written  by  command  of  her  spiritual 
director.  She  there  sets  forth  the  idea  of  Prayer — itself  Goil's  gift — 
making  Christ  visible  in  the  soul.  She  portrays  the  stages  of  subjective 
adoration — first  the  pniyer  of  quiet,  then  the  prayer  of  imion,  then  the 
irresistible  rapture.  Comte,  writing  of  A  Kempis  and  his  beautiful 
heart-wisdom,  remarks  the  spiritual  kinship  of  his  work  and  Teresa's 
glowing  compositions,  and  points  out  their  relation  to  later  Catholicism, 
to  whidi  they  gave  a  powerful  and  most  gracious  aid.  [V.  L.] 

Life  of  St,  Teresa  (anonyniouH ;  Macmillan,  1865).  Revue  Occidentale,  x.  80. 
Mrs.  Jameson :  Leyends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     Pos.  Pol,  iii.  461. 

ST.  CATHARINE  {of  Siena),  b.  1347,  d.  1380. 

Catharine  was  daughter  of  a  dyer"  at  Siena.  In  her  18th  year 
she  joined  the  Dominican  "Sisters  of  Penance,"  remaining,  however, 
under  her  parents'  roof.  Her  name  is  famous  in  Catholic  story  for  her 
ascetic  austerities,  her  miracles,  and  her  visions,  in  one  of  which  she 
became  the  spouse  of  the  Infant  Christ,  receiving  from  him  a  ring  before 
the  Holy  Mother,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St  Paul,  St  Dominic,  and 
King  David.  But  Catharine's  "  seraphic  love  "  led  her  also  to  wonder- 
ful devotion  to  the  sick  and  sinful ;  and  the  bull  of  Pius  ii.  for  her 
canonisation  (1461)  records  that  "no  one  ever  approached  her  without 
coming  wiser  and  better  from  her  presence."  Moreover,  though  she 
learnt  to  read  only  in  later  life,  Catharine  had  an  extraordinary  public 
career,  above  all  as  a  peace-maker.  Such  was  her  saintly  renown,  the 
Florentine  magistrates,  in  1376,  invited  her  from  Siena,  and  sent  her  as 
ambassjidress  to  Pope  Gregory  xi.  at  Avignon,  to  sue  for  the  removal  of 
his  interdict  over  tlie  Republic  On  this  occasion  she  pressed  home 
another  subject  dear  to  her  and  Christendom.  She  had  already  sent 
written  entreaties  to  the  l*ope  urging  him  to  return  to  Rome.  She  now 
renewed  these  entreaties  with  passionate  eloquence.  The  Pope,  it  is 
recorded,  was  deeply  moved  :  he  set  out  for  Rome  in  the  same  vear,  and 
entered  the  Holy  City  in  January  1377,  thus  terminating  "the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity."  At  the  recjuest  of  liis  successor,  UrUin  vi.  (1378), 
Catharine  settled  at  Rome,  as  a  kind  of  saintly  counsellor.  There  in 
1380  she  died,  and  was  buried  with  immense  veneration  under  the  high 
altar  of  the  chief  Dominican  church,  Sta  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  Thi^ 
hundred  and  sixty-four  of  her  letters  remain  and  four  devotional 
"  Dialogues."  [V.  L.] 

Drane  :  Life  of  St.  Catharine.  Josephine  Biitler :  Life  of  St.  Catharine, 
Hemaiis  :  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art^  vol.  ii.  Contemporary  Portrait 
by  Vauni  at  Siena.  Sepulchral  Effiiry)  by  Mino  da  FiesoU  (15th 
century).    Mrs.  Jameson :  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
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ST.  VINOEWT  DE  PAUL,  b.  1576,  d.  1660- 

YiHCKNT  was  bom  at  Ranquineit,  Dear  the  PjreDees,  in  the  preoent 
department  of  the  Lsndes,  and  as  a  boj  tended  his  father's  flocL 
Choosmg  the  Church  as  a  calling,  he  became  a  student  in  a  convent  of 
the  Gorieliers  at  Acqs ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Univewity  of 
Toulouse,  where  be  supported  himself  by  teaching.  Ordained  priest  in 
1600,  he  continued  at  Toulouse  Htudfinjj  theology.  In  1605,  when 
taking  passa^  throush  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  he  was  captured  by  Barbarj 
pirates  ;  they  carried  him  to  Tunis,  where  he  wm  sold  and  resold  as  A 
slave.  Eventually  he  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  impression  which  hit 
Christian  faith  made  upon  one  of  his  master's  wives,  and  through  her 
Upon  hia  maater,  who  waa  a  renegade  Christbn.  They  escaped  together 
to  France  (1607).  At  Avignon  the  renegade  was  solemnly  received 
again  into  the  Church,  and  tSe  Pope's  Vice-Legate,  who  had  performed 
the  ceremony,  took  Vincent  with  him  to  Rome.  From  Rome  Vincent 
was  sent  back  to  France  by  the  French  ambassador,  with  a  confidential 
niessnge  to  Henri  iv.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  1609,  and  commenced  the 
long  charitable  career  which  has  made  his  name  famous  and  beloved. 
Among  his  chief  helpers  were  the  Count  de  Joigny  and  his  wife,  in 
whose  family  Vincent  lived  for  some  years  as  tutor  to  their  aona  j  he 
was  also  aided  and  honoured  by  Richelieu,  Frani^oia  de  Sales,  Louia  xiv., 
and  many  others. 

Vincent's  principal  achievements  were  his  devoted  labours  among 
the  galley-slaves,  and  his  founding  of  many  benevolent  associationa, 
especially  the  CimfHries  ile  ChariU,  the  Coagrigafion  o/  the  jtfiinorw, 
the  Sittern  of  Charity,  and  various  hospitals  in  Paria.  In  these  and 
other  enterprises  of  the  like  kind,  Vincent  showed  not  only  a  rare 
warmth  of  love  and  pity,  and  the  purest  zeal  for  virtue,  but  a  genius 
for  winning  others  to  his  ever-generous  cause  and  bringing  his  work  to 
a  auccessful  issue.  His  care  was  both  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  mHL 
In  Church  politics  he  was  a  pure  conservative.  When  the  Queen  Regent 
appointed  nim  President  of  her  Coancil  of  Conscience,  he  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  Jansenists.  He  died  in 
1660  in  the  House  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  with 
mat  honour.  He  ia  honoured  as  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Lazarists. 
He  was  canonised  by  Clement  xii.  in  1737.  Comte  pointa  out  tiiat, 
though  St  Vincent's  devoted  goodness  was  instiired  and  directed  by 
Catholic  piety,  it  was  such  as  might  at  tluit  time  nave  been  prompted  by 
other  creeds,  or  even  by  mere  humane  feeling.  Authentic  portraits  of 
hia  venerable  and  benevolent  countenance  have  been  freciuently  engraved. 

[V.L} 
BiographieUnlvenelk':  ViHunt  lU  Pafl.    I'hiL  Po>.v.  5S7.    Mra.Jamesou; 
Legends  nf  the  Manattic  i>rden. 

ABB£  de  L1f£E  {ChaTlct  Miehd),  b.  1712,  d  17S9. 

The  good  man  here  commemorated  as  a  type  of  Catholic  philanthropy 
in  Franco  in  the  18th  century  was  the  son  of  the  King's  Architect  at 
Veraaillea.    A  pious  Junaeniat^  he  entered  the  Church,  and  was  made  by 
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Bo68uet  canon  in  the  Cathedral  of  Troyes.  Belieious  compassion  led 
him  to  take  up  in  Paris  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  ^en  a  much 
neglected  class  of  sufferers.  To  their  systematic  instruction  he  gave  a 
long  life  of  intelligent  and  affectionate  energy,  and  nearly  idl  his  means. 
"  I  devote  myself  to  the  poor,"  he  said.  His  first  State-patronage  he 
owed  to  the  Emperor  Josepn  and  Marie  Antoinette.  A  grateful  pupil 
wrote  for  inscription  on  his  bust  a  French  couplet  to  this  effect : 

"  Twin  blessed  man'els  wrought  our  Master  dear  : 
Our  hands  he  taught  to  speak,  our  eyes  to  hear.'* 

The  good  Abba's  aim  has  been  continued  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
but  a  labial  system  is  now  preferred.  [V.  L.J 

Portrait  engraved  in  Knight's  Portrnit  Gallery. 


BOUBDALOUE  (LouU),  b.  1632,  d.  1701 

BouRDALOUE,  says  Voltaire,  *'  was  the  first  model  of  good  preachers 
in  Europe."  Few  particulars  are  recorded  of  his  life.  He  was  bom  at 
Bourges,  where  his  father  was  a  lawyer.  In  1648  he  entered  the  Jesuit 
College  in  Paris,  and  eventually  became  one  of  the  professed,  but  continued 
studying  and  teaching  twenty  years  before  he  made  preaching  his  career. 
The  Court  of  Louis  xiv.  and  all  classes  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
his  sermons.  Madame  de  Sevign^,  under  date  1680,  writes :  **  Nous 
entendimes  apr^  din^  le  sermon  de  Bourdaloue,  qui  frappe  toigours 
oomme  un  sourd,  disant  les  v^ritds  k  bride  abattue,  parlant  k  tort  et  k 
travers  contre  I'adult^re :  sauve  qui  pent,  il  va  toujours  son  chemin." 
His  modem  critic  Sainte-Beuve  speaks  of  **  sa  grandeur,  sa  sobre  beauts, 
et  sa  moralite  profonde." 

Notwithstanding  brilliant  rivals,  Bourdaloue  kept  his  high  place  in 
public  admiration  to  the  last,  and  not  a  little  by  his  high  character. 
"  His  conduct,"  said  a  contemporary,  "  was  the  best  answer  to  the  Fro- 
vincial  LetUrs"  Various  eminent  persons,  amongst  others  Cond^ 
chose  the  great  preacher  to  direct  their  consciences :  but  this  office  he 
declined  to  render  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  After  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  Bourdaloue  was  sent  to  Languedoc  to  preach  to  the 
*'new  converts."    His  last  services  were  in  hospitals  and  prisons. 

[V.U] 

LifCf  prefixed  to  his  Works.    Sainle-Beuve :  Cansenes  du  Ltmdi,  ix.  210. 
Portraits  by  Clieron  and  Jouvenet. 


FLEURY  {Claxide)  b.  1640,  d.  172a 

Fleurt  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  advocate  in  Paris,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clemiont  He  practised  at  the  bar  for 
nine  years,  and  then  entered  the  Church.  His  great  learning  and  honour- 
able character  recommended  him  to  employment  as  tutor  in  the  royal 
iamilv  :  in  the  case  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  he  was  associated  with 
F^nelon.    In  1696  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy.    In  1707  Louis  xiv. 
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gave  him  the  Priory  of  Ai^ntouil,  and  on  the  king'i  death  he  wae 
^pointed  confessor  to  the  young  Louis  xv. 

Fleury  was  essentially  a  scholar.  He  was  author  of  various  legal  and 
eccleeiasUod  books,  whieh  have  a  respected  place  in  French  literature  ; 
but  his  masterpiece  was  his  itulori/  of  the  Church  (included  in  the  Po»i- 
tivist  Library).  This  vast  work  Fleury  did  not  commence  until  his  6Tth 
year  :  at  his  death  he  had  brought  it  down  to  the  opening  of  the  Council 
of  Constance.  It  was  put  into  the  Index.  Fleury  was  a  (riend  of  Bosauet, 
and  prepared  the  Latin  version  of  his  Bxpotiiion.  (V.  L] 

Voltaire  (Siidt  de  LotiU  siv,)  aayi  of  Fleury—"  bis  Mulory  of  (A«  CAnrtA 
is  the  beat  tliat  bu  been  done,  and  the  introductory  haam/im  ue  mucb 
luporior  to  tbe  Hiiiory.  Tliey  ore  ulmott  the  work  of  a  philosopher : 
which  the  Hitlory  is  certainly  not." 


PENN  {WiUiam),  b.  1644,  d.  171& 

Protestant  theologiaJiB,  euch  as  Luther  and  Calvm,  are  not  in  thia 
Calendar,  since  the  positive,  and  even  the  negative  results  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Bevolution  in  Proteflmit  conntries  are  best  exhibited  by  syate- 
roatic  thinkers  like  Bacon  and  Hobhes,  and  practical  statesmen  like 
William  the  Silent  and  CromweU.  In  decisive  protest  against  Che  Past, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  none  took  a  more  signilicant  or  purer  part  among 
Proteetants  than  the  English  Quakers  or  Societv  of  Fnends.  Confiding 
in  the  "  inward  li^ht,"  which  was  to  them  both  love  and  reason,  they 
proclaimed  an  universal  Christian  society,  universal  peace,  universal 
toleration  of  opinion,  and  Eternal  duty  to  alL  Among  their  heroes  was 
William  Pbhh. 

His  life  presented  a  strange  yet  intimate  combination,  he  was  both 
Quaker  and  courtier  : — a  fitithful,  striving,  and  often  suffering  Quaker, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  accomplished  courtier  and  man  of  a&irs,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  the  influential  friend  of  high  personages  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  very  confidant  even  of  the  Catholic  James  ii.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  a  moat  distinguished  Admiral 
under  both  CromweU  and  Charles  ii.  Dismissed  from  Oxford  University 
for  nonconformity,  young  Penn  was  sent  to  travel  abroad  :  upon  hu 
return  he  saw  some  military  service  in  the  fleet  with  his  father,  and  in 
the  army  in  Ireland  with  the  Duke  of  Urmond.  But  falling  in  again 
with  tbe  Quaker  preacher  whom  he  had  known  in  Oxford,  he  was  "con- 
verted." Eventually  he  became  a  liold  speaker,  writer,  and  missionary 
(both  in  England  and  Germany]  for  the  Quaker  cause.  Twice  in  his 
early  career  he  suffered  lon^  imprisonment  for  his  faith :  his  trial  in  IGTO 
b  famous  in  English  constitutional  hutory  as  establishing  the  immunity 
of  juries  ;  and  during  two  reigns  (Macaulay's  calumny  notwithstanding) 
he  nobly  exerted  his  court  influence  for  the  succour  of  his  much  persecuted 
brethren. 

His  singular  position  led  him  to  his  world-known  achievement.  To 
many  of  bin  co-believers,  English,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Germans,  the  New 
World  had  offered  an  asylum.    Hence  Penn  petitioned  that  in  payment 
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of  a  large  debt  due  from  the  Crm/hn  to  his  father's  estate,  which  he  had 
inherit^,  he  should  receive  a  concession  of  territory  in  America.  The 
grant  was  made  (1681),  and  the  land  named  by  the  king  Pennsylvania 
after  the  great  Admiral  Penn  drew  up  a  democratic  constitution, 
planned  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ("  loving  brotherhood  "),  and  organised 
a  large  emigration  :  in  1682  he  visited  the  Colonv  as  Proprietor  and 
Governor,  and  made  his  celebrated  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Indians 
(of  which,  however,  no  exact  record  remains). 

His  scheme — "  the  Holy  Experiment "  he  called  it — was  generously 
conceivefl  and  generously  executed,  especially  as  regards  its  religious 
toleration,  mild  criminal  code,  and  gentle  policy  towaras  the  Indians  and 
negroes,  though  these  last  still  remained  slaves.  The  colony  prospered 
rapidly.  Penn  made  a  second  visit  there  in  1699.  His  later  years  were 
harassed  with  pecuniary  and  political  troubles.  He  died  in  1718,  and 
was  buried  at  Jordans,  Buckinghamshire.  [V.  I^] 

Dixon  :  Life  of  William  Penn,  Bancroft :  History  of  ihf  United  States, 
clu  xvi.  Penn :  Workt,  Fox  :  Journal.  Phil.  Pos.  v.  664.  Poe. 
Pol.  iv.  266.   Portrait  (as  a  young  man  in  armour),  frequently  engraved. 


FOX  {George),  b.  1624,  d.  1690. 

George  Fox,  the  Founder  of  the  Quakers,  was  the  son  of  "  righteous 
Christopher,^'  a  weaver  in  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  and  spent  his  lK>yhood 
in  Nottmgham,  shoemaking  and  watching  sheep.  He  reached  manhood 
amid  the  religious  and  social  convulsions  of  the  civil  war.  No  extant 
Church  could  satisfy  his  self-questioning,  resolute  soul,  and  he  commenced 
preaching  "  the  inward  light "  as  the  universal  religion.  Such  a  dogma 
forms  part  of  every  faith — not  least  of  Catholicism  {Imitation  of  Christy 
bk.  ii.  ch.  i.) :  but,  uncontrolled  by  prudent  authority  and  objective 
tnith,  it  is  obviously  capable  of  great  extravagance,  even  the  abjuring  of 
all  civilisation.  It  led  "  the  Quakers  "  to  reject  all  system  in  spiritual 
things  and  many  precious  social  symbols  and  instnunents,  but  in  them 
it  was  tempered  with  modem  reason,  industrial  sympathies,  and  above  all 
wide  affection.  Fox  and  his  followers  used  their  dogma  not  merely  against 
temporal  and  spiritual  oppression,  but  to  consecrate  pacific  manners,  and 
they  religiously  exacted  pure  and  humane  conduct  in  personal,  civic,  and 
national  life.  Undaunteu  by  persecution,  including  first  and  last  five  years 
in  prison.  Fox  continued  throughout  his  life  an  itinerant  and  jdways 
uncompromising  prciicher.  Besides  trjivelling  all  over  England,  he  visited 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  Holland  (twice),  ana  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the 
West  Indiim  and  North  Anierictm  Phmtations,  where  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  were  to  be  Quaker  States.  He  was  kindly 
regardetl  by  Cromwell.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields.  Penn  siiid  of  liini  :  "  Many  sons  liave  done  virtuously  in  this  day, 
but,  dear  George,  thou  cxcellest  them  all ! "  The  Quaker  faith,  having 
rendered  eminent  temporary  service  in  England  and  America,  has  fully 
shareil  in  the  general  decline  of  theology.  [V.  L] 

See  foregoing  article  Penv.    Carlyle  :  CrmnweU, 
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BOSSUET  (Jacques  Bini^,  b.  1627,  d.  1701 

In  the  five  centuries  between  Bernard  and  Bossuet,  the  mediseval 
system  yielded  to  the  modem  transition.  Innocent  iii.  and  St.  Louis, 
exemplars  of  meridian  Catholicism ;  Louis  xi.,  and  Richelieu,  temporal 
Dictators ;  Gutemberg  and  Columbus,  pioneers  of  modem  industiy ; 
Galileo  and  Kej^er,  architects  of  physical  science,  tell  the  tale  in  this 
Calendar :  lastly,  I)es  Cartes,  who  produced  an  all  undemiining  metuphysic, 
and  simultaneously  essayed  an  oDJectivo  synthesis,  a  univei^  system  of 
material  law.  In  the  16th  centuiy  the  Catholic  Church,  which  had  been 
for  two  centuries  spontaneously  decaying,  broke  asunder  ;  the  northern 
peoples  became  various  Protestants,  the  Southern  poptdations  and  the 
central  French  nation  continued  the  traditional  faith,  thereby  saving  much 
of  Catholic  and  chivalrous  feeling  from  the  general  wreck :  but  every- 
where the  sceptical  spirit  found  its  way,  and  everywhere  the  secular 
power  reduced  to  subjection  the  spiritual  Demoralised  by  their  loss  of 
mdependence,  and  increasingly  conscious  of  the  incompetence  of  their 
supernatural  doctrine  to  cope  with  modem  elements,  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy were  often  cormpt  and  oppressive  ;  but  they  possessed  a  venerable 
worship,  pastoral  office,  and  noble  traditions  :  these  still  conferred  moral 
authority,  and  especiidly  held  the  allegiance  of  women,  who,  standing 
aloof  from  the  intellectual  movement,  continued  to  treasure  up  habits  of 
moral  order  and  affection  for  the  future  use  of  Humanity — an  inestimable 
service  (Pos.  Pol.  iii.  434). 

There  remained  then  to  the  Church,  in  the  presence  of  immense 
distracting  forces,  a  conservative  office,  which,  in  the  higher  field  yet 
inaccessible  to  science,  could  even  be  progressive.  It  consisted,  (1)  in 
continuing  to  affirm  against  all  adversaries  religious  unity  and  a 
universal  Church  to  be  the  true  human  aim ;  (2)  in  presiding  over 
private  morals  and  education,  also  in  worthily  seconding  and  dignifying 
the  impulse  of  the  time  towards  philanthropic  enterprise ;  (3)  in  carrying 
forward,  imder  Catholic  reserve,  the  mtellectual  study  of  socitd 
phenomena  and  human  nature.  In  all  these  ways,  but  especially  the 
first  and  last,  Bossuet  was  the  High  Priest  of  his  age. 

He  was  bom  at  Dijon,  and  as  a  boy  attended  the  College  of  Jesuits 
there.  At  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Navarre  in  Faris,  where 
he  laboriously  completed  his  education  in  classical  literature  and  theology 
("B()«  suetus  aratro").  Ordained  priest  in  1652,  after  preparation  m 
Vincent  de  Paul's  "retreat,"  Bassuet  went  to  Metz,  where  he  had 
already  been  made  canon,  and  where  he  became  dean.  Of  the  art  of 
preaching  he  grew  to  be  an  imposing  master,  and  before  long  won  the 
King's  tnist  and  general  distinction  in  Church  and  Court.  He  was 
above  all  celebrated  at  this  time  for  his  State  funeral  orations.  Ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Condom  in  1669,  Bossuet  presently  resigned  the  See 
to  fulfil  his  new  duties  at  Court  as  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin.  On 
concluding  that  service  (described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope), 
he  was  maide  Bishop  of  Meiiux  (1681). 

Bossuet's  first  work  as  bishop  was  to  be  spokesman  of  the  Church 
Assembly  which  Louis  xiv.  had  convoked  to  support  his  vainglorious 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  respecting  the  Eigcde  and  the  rights  of  the 
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Galilean  Church.  Bossuet  preached  the  opening  sermon  on  Tht  Unity 
of  (he  Church.  His  also  were  the  Four  ArticleSy  which,  denounced  by 
the  Pope,  but  made  law  by  Louis  xiv.,  mark  an  epoch  in  French  and 
Church  history.  Thereafter  Bossuet  lived  in  his  aiocese,  fulfilling  his 
episcopal  duties  with  exemplary  zeal,  and  wielding  an  indefiitigable  pen. 
In  17(X)  he  led  another  Assembly  in  pronouncing  against  certain  heresies. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1704,  and  was  buried  in  Meaux  Cathedral 

Bossuet's  genius  ¥ras,  Comte  says,  "  pontifical''  He  grandly  guarded 
the  great  highway  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  and  Catholic  order.  But  all 
his  work,  even  his  greatest,  sufiered  from  obsequiousness  to  the  office 
and  person  of  the  national  master.  As  Amaula  said  of  him  :  '*  II  y  a 
ndanmoins  un  verumtam^  dont  i'appr^hende  de  qu'il  n'ait  k  rendre 
compte  k  Bleu  :  c'est  qu'il  n'a  pas  le  courage  de  rien  repr^senter  au  roL 
Cest  le  g^nie  du  temps,  mSme  k  regard  de  ceux  qui  ont  de  grandes 
lumi&res."  Against  proximate  disturbers  of  the  Church  *'  the  £agle  of 
Meaux''  was  an  eager  antagonist.  With  the  Protestants  he  was  in 
life-long  controversy.  For  them  he  wrote  (with  much  else)  his  con- 
ciliatory JEamosUion  of  the  CoUholic  Ore^dj  1671,  and  his  searching 
Hutory  of  Protestant  Diversities^  1688  (both  in  the  Positivist  Library), 
and  maintained  in  his  later  years  a  long  correspondence  with  Leibnitz. 
For  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes  Bossuet  was  not  directly 
responsible,  but  he  more  than  approved  it  {Sermon  on  Le  Tellier,  1686)  ; 
takmg  pains,  however,  that  in  his  diocese  the  cruel  decree  should  be 
gently  administered.  He  also  contended — in  some  cases  invoking  help 
of   the  secular  arm— against  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  against  mystic 

Suietists  and  their  patron,  the  noble  F^nelon,  also  against  Simon  and 
le  school  of  innovatmg  criticism. 
With  the  remoter,  but  more  deadly  adversaries  of  Catholicism, 
Science  and  Metaphysic,  Bossuet  did  not  dose.  Mathematics  he  was 
Ignorant  of^  and  in  philosophy  he  was  almost  an  avowed  Cartesian  (see 
niB  Kn4)wUdge  of  God  and  Oneself,  written  for  the  Dauphin).  Bossuet's 
official  career  could  not  but  mark  the  social  degeneracy  of  the  Chiurch, 
and  on  several  occasions — as  when  he  cursed  Moli^re — he  appeared  even 
an  opponent  of  modem  light ;  but  he  is  here  honoured  as  a  conservative 
statesman,  and  especially  as  the  author  of  the  following  works  in  the 
Positivist  Library  :  Sacred  Polity  (1671),  Discourse  on  Universal  History 
(1681),  and  Abridgment  of  Hie  History  of  France  (1670),  all  written  for 
the  Dauphin. 

Charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  royal  heir,  Bossuet's  genius  was 
stimulated  to  produce  these  synthetic  institutional  treatises  on  Society, 
and  on  History,  which  he  calls  '*  the  guiding  light  of  political  wisdom." 
The  Sacred  Polity  draws  from  Scripture  and  experience  fundamental 
principles  of  social  order,  human  and  patriotic,  ap])ljing  them,  however, 
to  consecrate  and  perpetuate  the  regxm-e  of  Le  Grand  Monarque.  The 
Discours  (Bossuet's  "greatest  work"),  offers  a  conspectus  of  human  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  aown  to  the  accession  of  Charlemagne.  It  does  not 
in  terms  declare  a  continuous  progress,  for  it  contrasts  the  immutable 
divine  order,  displayed  in  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  Churches,  with  the 
contingencies  of  human  empires,  Eg>'ptian,  Greek,  Roman  :  yet  all  these 
are  cmiracterised  and  linked  together  in  an  expanding  series,  thus 
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derigned ;  "  This  view  of  aniTersal  history  is  to  the  historieB  of  each 
countiy  tuid  people  what  a  general  map  is  to  special  niapft.  .  .  .  God, 
who  created  aod  organiaed  the  universe,  appointing  for  the  eatabliahiiig 
of  order  that  all  parts  of  thib  grand  whole  ahall  be  mntuall;  coiinecte<^ 
hath  also  appointed  that  the  course  of  human  affiiira  should  have  its  due 
BtageB  and  proportions-- 1  mean  that  men  and  nations  have  had  qualities 
cODuneoaurate  to  the  height  thej  were  destined  to  attein ;  and  that 
excepting  certain  extraordinary  etrokes  where  God  would  h«ve  hia 
hand  appear  alone,  no  great  change  has  ever  taken  place  without  having 
had  its  causee  in  the  ages  antecedent,"  Comte  calls  this  "the  last 
capital  inspiration  of  CatSoUcism,"  remarkii^  that  it  was  impcesible  to 
the  negative  school,  which  could  not  appreciate  Catholic  progreea. 
Connecting  with  Caxteaian  science,  Bossuet  thus  preluded  the  coming 
Historical  school  and  even  Condorcet  and  the  Positive  Synthesis. 

DaBsuuet:  Uf'tf  Battutt.  H.  Hartin  :  HUloinde  /Voik;,  bk.  t,  cli.  L 
Bridgm  :  Amies  wuitT  Riehdien  and  CoOtrt,  Itct  t*.  Horley :  Yel- 
tain.  Phil,  Pot.  iv.  280 ;  T.  6,  SSO,  SHI,  SfiS,  70S  i  vi.  318.  Fat.  Pel. 
I  2*9;  m.  483. 


FEUDAL  CIVILISATION. 

rpHE  characteristic  of  mediaeval  history  is  the  double  action  throughout  its 
"*-  entire  course  of  two  co-ordinate  forces  : — 1st,  Catholic  or  religious  ; 
2nd,  The  Feudal  or  Chivalric  movement.  Hence  the  seventh  month, 
devoted  to  Feudal  Civilisationy  must  always  be  taken  with  the  sixth, 
that  of  Caiholici-sm ;  they  form  a  contemporaneous  and  binary  power. 
The  essential  functions  attempted  by  mediaeval  civilisation  as  a  whole 
may  be  thus  grouped  : — 

(1)  To  purify  and  discipline  the  fiercer  passions  of  man,  especially 

inhumanity,  pride,  and  lust. 

(2)  As  a  means  ana  a  coroUary  of  the  former,  to  raise  the  position  of 

woman. 

(3)  To  protect  the  weak,  dignify  gentleness,  and  raise  the  value  of 

human  nature  as  such. 

(4)  To  suppress  the  rule  of  universal  war,  and  to  transform  war  of 

conquest  into  war  for  defence. 

(5)  To  establish  true  l^)cal  government,  under  the  sanction  of  reciprocal 

duty,  in  lieu  of  submission  to  a  centralised  empire. 

(6)  To  suppress  slavery,  and  to  found  the  institution  of  free  labour. 

These  six  functions  were  undertaken  by  Catholicism  and  Feudalism, 
working  together  in  varying  degrees.  The  first  three  were  mainly  the 
task  of  the  Church,  though  Chivalry  played  a  very  large  part,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  women.  The  hitter  three  tasks  were 
essentially  the  work  of  Feudal  Civilisation,  indirectly  aided  by  Catholi- 
cism, especially  with  regard  to  slavery.  In  a  sense,  the  result  was 
practically  achieved  in  the  nine  centuries  which  separate  Theodosius  from 
the  removal  of  the  Papacy  from  Rome  (roughly  speaking  between  400- 
1300  A.D.).  The  result  was  achieved,  it  is  true,  most  imperfectly  :  vrith 
much  confusion,  cruelty,  and  folly  ;  but  also  with  magnificent  heroism  and 
self-devotion.  If  it  were  an  ultimate  failure,  this  was  because  success 
was  impossible  with  such  limited  knowledge  and  false  ideas.  But  it  was 
the  turning-point  of  history ;  it  was  the  cardinal  Transition ;  and  it 
produced  some  great  things  which  have  never  been  seen  on  earth  before 
or  since.  The  bitter  memories  which  its  failures  have  left  were  due  to 
this  :  that  it  never  recognised  how  entirely  provisional  its  own  part  was. 

The  main  tasks  of  Feudal  CiviUsatwn  were  to  establish  (1)  defensive 
war,  (2)  local  organisation,  (3)  the  type  ot  chivalry,  honour,  and  free 
labour.  Under  the  Military  Civilisation  of  antiquitv  all  the  Roman 
names  are  those  of  conquerors  or  imperial  statesmen.  Under  the  Feudal 
Civilisation  of  the  middle  ages,  all  the  names  are  those  who  fought  to 
defend,  or  who  founded  local  institutions,  or  laboured  towards  national 
organisation.  Of  such  men,  the  purest  and  greatest  type  is  obviously 
our  own  Alfred. 

Charlemagne  himself  Ls  exceptional  He  is  a  type  of  Imperialism 
rather  than  of  Feudalism  ;  and  his  wars  can  only  be  regarded  as  defensive 
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when  we  look  to  their  ulterior  results.  But  his  work  ultimately  tended 
to  found  the  civilisation  of  the  middle  ages  byjniaking  Feudausm  and 
national  patriotism  possible,  and  by  making  the  Church  an  independent 
and  co-ordinate  force.  He  is  himself  so  imposing  a  persomige,  tne  scale 
of  his  work  was  so  vast,  and  its  effect  on  the  entire  West  has  been  so 
permanent,  that  no  other  type  of  the  mediaeval  rider  could  possibly  be 
chosen.  It  was  he  who  gave  to  Western  Europe  practical  security  from 
interminable  invasion  and  definitive  settlement  into  equal  nations.  His 
impressive  rule  made  the  West  feel  its  common  life,  with  independent 
local  duties.  His  revival  of  imperial  organisation  easily  transmuted 
itself  into  a  feudal  hierarchy  proper.  And  the  relations  he  established 
with  the  Church  formed  a  rough  working  basis,  during  some  five 
centuries,  for  the  precarious  division  of  authority  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers. 

Excepting  Thcodoric,  who  is  a  grand  but  premature  type  of  the 
mediceval  chief,  all  the  main  names  of  this  month  come  between  Charles 
Martel,  730,  and  the  death  of  St.  Louis,  1270  :  a  period  of  five  centuries 
and  a  half.  A  few  represent  the  survival  of  the  chivalrous  qualities  in 
later  ages  or  the  influence  of  chivalric  traditions  on  barbarous  races  of 
East  and  West  But,  with  a  few  exceptions,  due  to  personal  qualities, 
the  whole  series  of  names  in  this  month  belongs  to  tne  true  period  of 
Feudal  Civilisation.  This  begins  with  the  defence  and  settlement  of 
Western  Europe  under  its  local  chiefs,  and  ends  with  the  manifest 
disorganisation  of  Mediaeval  society  at  the  opening  of  the  14th  century, 
whereof  Dante  has  given  so  striking  a  picture. 

The  binary  character  of  Catholic  Feudalism  naturally  produces  a 
considerable  interchange  of  function.  In  the  height  of  its  activity  many 
Churchmen  were  rulers,  just  as  many  sovereigns  were  saints.  As  there 
are  in  the  month  of  Catholicism  two  Roman  Emperors  and  other  secular 
names,  so  there  are  in  that  of  Feudaii»m  no  less  than  twelve  ecclesiastics 
and  thirteen  saints.  It  would  seem  that  the  sixth  month  is  dedicated  to 
the  doctrine,  morals,  and  manners  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  ;  the  seventh 
to  its  active  effect  upon  life  and  social  organisation.  It  is  of  much 
significance  that  under  Feudal  Civilisation  are  ranged  five  Popes,  the 
founders  of  the  Friars,  and  seven  women. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  the  types  are  all  soldiers ;  in  the  third  they 
are  all  Churclinien  ;  in  the  fourth  they  are  all  sovereigns.  The  week  of 
Alfred  represents  the  defence  of  Europe  against  invaders ;  that  of 
Godfrey  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry,  properly  so  called  ;  that  of  Innocent, 
the  influence  of  the  Church  on  government ;  tliat  of  St.  Louis,  the  type 
of  the  Christian  king.  [F.  H.J 

PhU:  Pos.  v.  le^oii  54.     Pos.  Pol.  ill.  ch.  vi.  pp.  353-420. 
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CHARLEMAGNE  (Charles  or  Karl  the  Great)  b.  742,  d.  814  AD. 

Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  and  grandson  of 
Charles  Martel,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  over  the  Franks,  ioinUy 
with  his  brother  Carloman  in  768  (cstat,  26).  On  the  death  of  Carloman, 
771,  he  was  recognised  as  sole  king.  He  was  hardly  secure  in  the 
Frankish  kingdom  when  he  began  (772)  the  long  wars  to  incorporate  the 
Saxons,  which  lasted  for  32  years. 

Under  this  name  were  included  the  non-Christian  German  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  in  the  modem 
Westphalia,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg, 
and  >iorth  Saxony.  These  tribes,  more  or  less  allied  with  the  Norse- 
men, remained  attached  to  the  old  religion  of  Odin  ;  they  maintained  a 
strictly  tribal  system  in  scattered  centres  of  ill-defined  extent :  they  were 
still  in  the  partly  nomadic  stace,  and  without  any  regular  political 
organisation.  A  race  of  hardy  soldiera,  in  so  backward  and  inor^nic  a 
state,  formed  a  standing  menace  to  the  settled  Christian  populations  of 
the  Frankish  dominion,  very  much  as  did  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic 
tribes  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  absence  of  central  authority  and  of 
town  life  made  any  effective  conquest  of  them  very  tedious,  and  even  a 
permanent  peace  impossible.  The  one  means  of  their  real  incorporation 
with  Western  Europe  was  their  adoption  of  the  civilisation  and 
religion  of  the  Franks.  The  security  of  the  Frankish  dominions  rested 
on  the  incorporation  of  their  barbarian  kinsmeA  on  their  north-eastern 
frontier. 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the  young  King  of  the 
Franks  that  he  at  once  recognised  this,  and  from  the  first  set  himself  to 
a  terrible  task,  where  neither  wealth  nor  glory  could  be  won.  CharWs 
Saxon  wars,  the  first  and  most  continuous  efibrt  of  his  reign,  like  the 
wars  waged  by  every  civilised  conaueror  against  a  race  of  brave  and 
stubborn  nomads,  were  neither  marked  by  great  victories  nor  by  very 
definite  campaigns.  In  the  long  course  of  them  he  tried  every  policy  in 
turn  :  severity,  conciliation,  exhortation,  and  negotiation.  From  time  to 
time  his  measures  are  marked  by  dreadful  bloodshed  and  destruction  ; 
and  throughout,  his  warfare  has  much  of  the  character  and  not  a  little  of 
the  ferocity  of  a  war  of  religion.  In  the  spring  of  772,  Charles  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Worms  and  opened  the  campaign  in  Westphalia.  He 
destroyed,  at  Ehresbourg,  the  Irmensul,  or  palladium  of  the  Saxons. 
The  war  was  prolonged  in  a  succession  of  risings  and  desultory  victories, 
and  was  not  finally  completed  imtil  804,  having  cost  the  Frank  King 
no  less  than  twenty  armies.  Time  after  time  the  Saxons,  compelled  to 
accept  baptism  and  to  submit  to  the  king,  broke  out  into  rebellion  and 
renounced  Christianity.  Their  national  nero  was  Witikind.  In  the 
campaign  of  782  Charles  massacred  in  cold  blood  4500  Saxon  prisoners  ; 
and  by  an  order  of  784  he  made  baptism  compulsory  under  pain  of 
death. 

Immediately  on  the  close  of  his  first  Saxon  campaign,  Charles  turned 
his  arms  against  Lombardy,  773.    Crossing  the  Alps  in  two  columns, 
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ODe  by  the  Valais,  and  one  through  Savoy,  in  two  brief  and  brilliant 
campugna,  he  compleUlv  subdued  Nori.hem  Italj  as  fur  as  the  Neapoli- 
tan duchy,  and  was  acKnowledced  as  King  of  Lombardy,  774.  Hie 
Pope,  welcoming  the  Prankish  King  as  the  delirerer  of  the  Church  fmta 
the  hat«d  Lombard,  received  Charles  at  Borne,  Easter  774,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Patrician  of  Route,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance. 
Churles  endowed  the  ParKicy  with  immense  poasessions  (the  modem 
States  of  the  Church).  This  couiiuest  of  Northern  Italy  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  dependence  of  Italy  on  the  Empire.  It  was  a 
political  conquest  of  the  country,  not  a  dispkcemenC  or  spoliation  of  the 
native  Lomlnrds.  Charles,  in  this  decisive  and  characteristic  conquest, 
was  but  foUowisK  the  policy  of  Pepin  and  Charles  Martel,  and  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  Prankish  King  as  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  Church. 

Charles's  next  expedition  woa  into  Spain,  whither  he  was  called  by 
the  olfer  of  an  alliance  with  a  Saracen  Euiir,  who  revolted  from  the 
Khnlif  of  Cordova  (778).  Thoufjh  his  campui^m  was  without  brilliant 
resultd,  he  advanced  to  the  Ebro  und  ctl'ected  a  satisfactory  peace.  It 
was  on  the  return  of  his  army  through  the  valley  of  Boncevaux,  near 
Pampelunii,  that  the  Gascons  feU  upon  his  rear-guard,  and  killed  Koland 
and  many  of  his  peers:  The  defeat,  which  afflicted  the  king  more  than  it 
weakened  hiiu,  was  the  basis  of  the  poetic  legend  known  in  the  middle 
ages  as  the  Ballad  of  RohtiuL  Prom  778  to  612  the  Pranks  made  six 
other  expeditions  into  Spain,  the  main  result  of  which  was  finally  to 
deliver  Ftance  from  any  further  fear  of  Saracen  invasion,  and  to  establish 
08  a  bulwark  two  small  border  counties—the  Marches  of  Gascony  and  of 
Spain  on  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Further  conquests  awaited  the  king  on  the  east.  The  incessant 
vmra  with  the  Saxons  compelled  Charles  to  follow  the  turbulent  races 
lying  east  aod  south  of  them.  Ho  crossed  the  Elbe  (769),  and  advanced 
to  the  Oder.  There  he  established  a  tributary  distiict  extending  to  the 
Byder,  the  border  of  Denmark  Southwards  he  carried  his  amis  into 
Bohemia,  Bavariii,  and  Hungary,  as  far  us  the  Theiss  ;  and  in  a  series  of 
campaigns  subdued  the  main  part  of  the  modem  Empire  of  Austria. 
Thirty  years  of  almost  incessant  war  had  vastly  extended  tlio  kingdom 
of  Pepin  ;  and  had  converted  the  Fninkish  dominion  into  an  euipire 
tliitt  comprised  the  main  part  of  Western  Europe.  Taking  it  in  its 
furthest  reach,  it  extended  from  the  Buy  of  Biscay  to  the  river  Theiss, 
and  thence  to  tlie  Adriatic  on  the  south,  und  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  on 
the  Baltic  It  reached  from  the  murche.4  south  of  tlio  Pyrenees,  Navarre, 
and  Barcelona,  to  Pomerania  on  tlie  Baltic  ;  und  from  the  Northern  Sea 
across  all  Italy,  down  to  the  duchy  of  Bcncvento.  It  thus  comprised 
tho  whole  of  Iriinoe  ;  Germany  and  Austria,  except  East  Prussia,  Eaatem 
Ilimgarv,  und  Croatia  :  the  norUi-east  comer  of  Spain  ;  and  all  Italy, 
except  tne  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  great  position  of  Charles  now  cidlcd  for  formal  consecration. 
Acknowledged  aa  the  greatest  nUer  since  the  iionuin  Enipernru,  mani- 
festly the  superior  in  power  of  the  Greek  Emperor  at  Byzantium,  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  influence  of  the  Church,  he  resolved  to  revive  in 
Western  Europe  the  conception  of  the  Empire  under  Catholic  forms.    On 
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Christmas  Day  800,  the  king  in  great  state  attended  mass  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  where  Pope  Leo  in.,  placing  an  imperial  crown  on  his  head, 
thrice  hailed  him  as  *' Augustus,  crowned  by  God,  great  and  pacific 
Emperor  of  the  Romans."  The  Pope,  anointing  his  head  with  the  sacred 
oil,  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Emi)eror,  and  the  entire  assembly 
of  priests,  soldiers,  and  people  ratified  the  act  with  their  acclamations. 
Thus  began  the  revived  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  and  with  it  the 
formation  of  the  common  life  of  Western  Europe.  The  barbarian,  or 
mediajval,  world  was  formally  linked  on  to  the  Roman.  The  Church, 
and  the  Papacy  as  its  organ,  became  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Frankish  sovereign  became  the  right  hand  of  the  Church. 

Great  as  a  warrior,  Charles  was  even  greater  as  administrator  and 
civil  ruler.  The  whole  Empire  was  divided  into  counties,  the  count 
residing  in  each  being  charged  with  authority,  civil,  judicial,  and  military. 
Under  each  count  was  a  viciir,  or  as  he  was  finally  called  a  viscount, 
who  held  three  courts  yearly,  the  more  serious  causes  being  reserved  for 
the  count's  court.  The  Im^ieritil  authority  was  specially  exercised  by  the 
missi  dominidy  or  royal  delegates,  who  heard  appeals,  reported  to  the 
Emperor,  and  generally  maintained  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  In  spring 
and  autumn,  two  great  assemblies  were  held  for  ratifying  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Emperor.  These  assemblies  consisted  entirely  of  the 
principal  officials,  Liy  or  clerical,  and  they  usually  sat  in  two  distinct 
bodies,  one  spiritual,  the  other  teuipond.  We  still  possess  upwards  of 
1100  articles,  in  65  capitularies,  or  codes,  and  some  40  other  rescripts, 
regulating  to  the  minutest  detail  the  whole  political  and  economical 
system  of  the  Empire. 

The  Emi>eror  largely  endowed  the  Church,  insisting  on  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  full ;  he  also  founded  numerous  churches,  schools,  monasteries, 
and  bishoprics.  He  was  ])assionately  devoted  to  the  revival  of  learning, 
of  music,  and  the  other  arts,  and  gathered  round  him  learned  men  from 
every  country,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Saxon  Alkwin  (Alcuin),  the 
Lombard  Paul  the  Deacon,  Peter  of  Pisa,  and  Clement  of  Ireland,  and 
above  all  his  secretary,  Einhart,  or  Eginhart,  who  has  left  us  an  admir- 
able life  of  his  chief.  With  the  aid  of  these  men,  the  best  intellects 
of  their  age,  inspired  by  the  intense  zeal  of  the  Em^yeror  for  all  forms  of 
culture,  a  real,  but  short,  renascence  of  learning  took  place  in  the 
Frankish  kingdom.  Architecture,  music,  grammar,  the  langiuiges  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  their  literature  and  art,  the  art  of  illumination,  even 
science,  received  a  new  iuipulse.  From  this  reign  we  find  the  Church 
an  independent,  vast,  and  co-ordinate  authority  in  Europe.  Systematic 
education,  eleemosynary  institutions,  regular  taxation,  and  periodical 
assizes  begin  to  bo  a  part  of  the  ordinary  civilisation  of  Europe. 

The  EmiKjror  died  on  28th  January  814,  in  his  72nd  year,  after 
a  reign  of  45  years,  and  his  body  was  embaluied  and  enshrmed  in  the 
Basilica  he  had  built.  His  memory  h:us  justly  impressed  the  unagination 
of  the  Western  world  more  than  that  of  any  otlier  ruler  since  Cajsar ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  sign  of  this  fiict,  that  in  the  pjopular 
language  of  after  ages,  the  style  of  "  the  Great "  was  mingled  witn  hia 
name,  and  that  through  French  romances  he  has  been  known  in  history 
as  Charlemagne,    Rational  philosophy  respects  and  adopts  the  popular 
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instinct.  He  was  truly,  and  not  only  by  title,  Emperor  of  the  West. 
His  whole  reifi^n  was  a  supreme  effort  to  recast  the  world  shattered  by 
successive  invasions  of  barbarians,  and  to  found  a  regular  empire.  In 
the  form  in  which  he  left  it,  it  did  not  endure  ;  but  it  effectually  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  founded 
Europe  as  an  organic  whole. 

In  one  sense  Charlemagne  is  the  creator  of  Catholic  Feudalism,  in 
that  he  made  the  Church  a  co-ordinate  authority,  and  in  that  he  gave 
Euroi)e  rest  from  incessant  invasions,  and  founded  a  systematic  local 
arbuinLstnition.  In  another  sense,  he  checked  and  postponed  the  in- 
stitution of  Feudalism,  in  so  far  as  his  system  rested  on  a  vast  imperial 
orgiinisation,  with  direct  ccntmlisation  in  himself,  and  a  unity  akin  to 
that  of  the  great  Roman  Emperors.  He  was  recognised  as  the  Emperor 
of  the  West  by  the  i)etty  kings  of  Britain,  by  the  Greek  Emperor  at 
Byzuntiuiu,  and  by  Haroun-al-Kaschid,  the  Khalif  of  Ba^hdad.^ 

His  faithful  secretary,  Eginhard,  has  left  us  a  splendid  picture  of  the 
Emperor  personally,  which  almost  presents  him  as  the  ideal  hero  of 
meaiiuval  legend.  He  was  of  great  stature  and  noble  mien ;  with 
immense  strength,  energy,  and  activity  ;  a  powerful  orator,  with  a  clear 
voice ;  simple  in  his  habits,  temperate,  and  frugal ;  affable,  courteous, 
delighting  m  music,  in  conversation,  and  in  books  ;  he  was  just,  patient, 
magnanimous,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  merit  of  all  kinds  ;  profuse  in 
his  generosity,  warm  in  his  friendships,  incapable  of  jealousy,  and  sin- 
cerely pious.  The  one  defect  of  his  character,  one  that  he  shared  with 
nearly  all  the  chieftains  of  his  race,  was  lawlessness  of  sexual  indulgence, 
an<l  even  a  cynical  indifference  to  the  marriage  contract  Five  wives, 
of  wh<Mn  he  repudiated  two  after  a  short  cohabitation,  numerous  con- 
cubines, and  eighteen  children  are  mentioned.  And  he  was  careless  of 
the  ])rofligacy  of  his  daughters,  whom  he  loved  extravagantly,  and  kept 
at  his  side  unmarried.  In  nature,  as  in  nearly  all  his  great  qualities, 
he  singularly  resembled  Julius  C»8ar,  although  what  was  supreme 
culture  in  the  Roman  waA  the  passion  for  supreme  culture  in  the  Frank. 

Charlemagne  was  not  only  the  great  ruler  and  soldier  of  his  age,  but, 
like  Julius  and  Alfred,  was  himself  the  centre  and  inspiration  of  all 
social  and  intellectual  progress.  The  Palace  School  was,  like  that  of 
Alfred,  the  university  of  his  age,  the  germ  and  type  of  the  mediaeval 
schools  of  later  ages.  In  it  grammar,  rhetoric,  jurisprudence,  poetry, 
astronomy,  physics,  and  Bible  history  were  systematically  studied.  The 
Emperor  himself  studied  astronomy,  music,  and  physics  ;  he  read  Greek, 
and  wjis  an  enthusuustic  promoter  of  architecture,  engineering,  and  the 
arts.  He  used  by  preference  his  mother-tongue,  German,  Latin  being 
only  a  written  language.  He  made  many  efforts  to  learn  to  write,  but 
never  succeeded.  Ho  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Aachen  {Aix-la- 
Ouipi'lle)  in  a  sarcophagus  which,  it  is  believed,  may  still  be  seen  there. 
His  tomb  and  his  remains  were  long  the  object  of  veneration  and  mystical 
legend.  In  1000  the  Emperor  Otho  in.  \'isited  the  tomb  and  opened  the 
vault,  as  did  Frederick  Barbarossa  again  in  116C,  when  Charlemagne  was 
duly  canonised  as  a  Confessor. 

It  has  l)een  pointed  out  (Pos,  FoL  iii.  403)  that  Charlemagne  was 
IMjrsonally  almost  the  equal  of  Ca'sar,  and  occupied  an  even  superior 
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ponition.  The  enormous  advantage  given  to  a  man  of  snpreme  genins, 
who  \»  places]  by  birth  in  a  throne  of  undoubted  legitimacy,  enabled  him 
to  diK\Kinnt;  with  the  Ktruggles  which  cost  Ca-sar  40  years  of  life.  Of 
all  the  mighty  chiefH  who  have  formed  the  course  of  human  civili^tion, 
Charlemagne  yiehlif  only  to  Julius  in  greatness,  and  in  moral  elevation 
of  nature  in  nnr\HiMe<\  by  Alfre<l  alone.  The  instinct  of  mankind  for 
]fXX)  yearH  haw  marke^l  him  out  sm  the  great  hero  of  the  modem  world, 
and  liaM  indelibly  stami^ed  his  supremacy  on  his  very  name.        [F.  H.] 

J,  1.  MomlK?rt,  D.D. :  CluirUJi  tJie.  Oreat,  London,  1888.  A  new  hijttory 
from  original  Hources,  by  an  American  Hcholar,  with  genealogies,  taMes, 
chronology,  map,  and  portrait. 
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THEODOBIO,  b.  154,  d.  526  A.D. 

Thp  first  week  of  the  month  Oharlem»j!iie  is  devoted  to  those  Boldiers 
and  Mtalesiiien  who  founded  the  curliest  settled  kinfpionia  in  poat-RoniAn 
tiiiiRS  In  lUlf,  Uennimy,  Sp^n,  imd  Englund,  or  who  ))rotected  £uro{)e 
from  non-OlirUtion  invodcra.  Tiibudoric  created  in  Italy  "the  earliest, 
and  not  the  least  noble  form  of  the  new  societj,  which  grew  out  of  the 
yet  iinfused  elements  ol'  the  Lntin  and  Teutonic  races"  (Milinun). 
))ietrii^  the  son  of  Theudeuiir,  was  of  the  royal  race  of  tlie  Ottrogotha, 
then  settled  in  whut  is  now  Austriii.  Bein};  sent  in  early  age  aa  a 
hostuj.'e  to  Constantinople,  he  was  there  educitted  liy  the  Emperor. 
Returning  tu  his  own  people,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Ostro- 
goths lit  the  age  of  twenty.  He  invaded  Thrace  in  4K8,  and,  threatening 
Constantinople,  compelled  Zeno  the  Emperor  in  ninke  pence.  The 
following  year  he  set  forth  with  his  entire  nation,  crossed  the  Alps,  and, 
dcscondin<!  into  Italy,  fou^'ht  three  great  battles  against  Odoaeer,  the 
King  of  the  Henili  there  settled,  unit,  after  besieging  Kavenna  for  three 
yeurd,  ho  nioile  a  partition  of  his  king<1om  with  Odoocer.  Shortly 
afterwardM,  Odoacer  was  murdered,  thungh  not  necessarily  by  the  order 
of  Theodoric ;  and  in  493  Theodoric  began  a  reign  of  33  years,  during 
wliich  Italy  reposwi  in  peace  under  his  just,  vigorous,  and  wise  rule. 

He  Sxec!  his  residence  at  llavennu,  distributed  one-third  of  the  soil 
of  Italy  tu  his  own  soldiers,  and,  by  means  of  treaties  with  all  the 
Teutonic  peoples  north  of  the  Alps,  and  a  series  of  defensive  wars,  he 
rnainUunea  hw  kingdom  in  security.  The  O.^trogothio  kingdom  was  the 
fitut  of  the  States  which  grew  up  between  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
Feudal  monarchies.  It  was  the  uircut  purpose  of  Theodoric  to  fuse  the 
Romitn  and  the  Teuton,  and  to  put  un  end  to  the  era  of  continual  dia- 
ploceincnt.  The  two  peoples  stiU  remained  distinct  in  law,  in  habits, 
and  in  social  function ;  the  eminent  Romans  retaining  many  civil 
functions,  the  Goths  being  the  military  protcctoia  of  Italy.  Agriculture, 
industry,  art,  and  learning  began  to  revive  under  the  peace  and  security 
which  the  kingiiom  provided.  Theodoric  appeared  at  Rome  as  a  new 
Emperor,  but  without  assuming  the  title,  or  removing  any  of  the  oibciaJs. 
Though  himself  an  Arian,  the  King  enforced  strict  toleration ;  but  he 
enriched  and  protected  the  Church.  Hus  whole  conduct,  with  regard  to 
religious  atfairs,  was  a  model  of  all  that  is  the  duty  of  the  temporal 
niler  who  strictly  respecte  the  independent  action  of  the  spiritual 
powers.  Giving  to  these  every  due  protection  and  support,  he  never 
trenche<l  on  their  otticc.  It  is  singular  that  the  earliest  of  the  great 
media'val  rulers,  and  he  a  heretic,  should  be  in  this  matter  a  model  to 
Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis. 

The  last  years  of  Theodoriu's  life  were  clouded  h^  the  real  or  sun- 
poseil  conspiracy,  in  £kce  of  which  the  (rolhic  king  is  represented  by 
Bouio  historians  as  dcgencriiting  into  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer.  Believing 
that  the  whole  of  the  eminent  Boniuna  were  leagued  with  the  Byzantine 
EmiM-ror  to  overthrow  the  Gothic  kinfrdoin,  Theodoric  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death  the  Pope  and  tJie  illustrious  Boethius.     It  is  not  proven 
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that  Theodoric  acted  without  provocation.  If  his  memory  could  be 
cleared  from  the  blood  of  some  of  his  enemies  and  rivals,  the  Gothic 
king  would  stiind  out  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  grandest  chiefs  who 
founded  the  mediajval  system.  He  died  at  the  ajje  of  72,  and  was 
buried  at  Ravenna,  where  his  tomb,  "perhaps  the  oldest  work  of 
Ohristian  art.,"  still  remains  in  solitary  (lathos,  to  record  the  memory  of 
the  last  of  the  Roman,  the  first  of  the  ^cat  Teutonic  chiefs.  This 
im])Osing  mausoleum  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  36  feet  in  dijimet(.*r,  made 
of  a  sinj^le  stone,  and  weij^hing  upwards  of  200  tons.  It  hits  lonj^  been 
desecrated  and  empty.  [F.  H.] 

Gibbou :  ch.  xxxix.     Ho(1p:kin  :  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iii.  ami 
vL-xiii. ;  also  Life.     Freeiiiau  :  Historical  Essays  (Srtl  series)  Ravenua. 


PELATO  {Pd^gins\  d.  737  AD. 

Pfxagius  is  an  early  and  somewhat  mythicid  predecessor  of  the  Cid, 
as  a  Christian  hero  who  checked  the  Moorish  invii^ion  of  SiKiin.  He 
was  sjiid  to  be  the  son  of  Favila,  Duke  of  Cimtabria,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  Gothic  kings.  The  Moorish  conquest  had  been  practically  com- 
pleted by  the  battle  of  Guadalete  in  711,  and  no  Christians  remained  in 
arms  except  in  the  mountains  of  the  Biscayan  province  of  the  Asturiiia. 
Hither  Pelayo  escaping,  wtvs  chosen  as  chieftain,  and  organised  a  power- 
ful band  in  the  mountain  fastnesses.  In  719,  on  the  river  Sil,  he  defeated 
the  Moslems  in  a  great  l)attle,  and,  following  up  his  successes,  he  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  nucleus  of  the  subserpient  realm  of  Spiin. 
The  city  of  Leon,  which  he  won  from  Munuza,  formed  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  Leon  on  the  Douro  ;  and  to  this  in  a  series  of  struggles  he 
added  Zamora,  Lugo,  and  Astorga.  In  spite  of  the  constant  efforts  of 
the  Moors,  he  succeeded  in  maintainin;^  a  Christian  kingdom  in  the 
Asturiius  and  Leon,  established  reguhir  agriculture  and  built  churches. 
He  died  in  737,  transmitting  his  throne  to  his  son  Favila,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  Alonzo,  his  son-in-law,  called  the  Catholic,  in  739.  Pelayo, 
though  his  deeds  are  clouded  in  scanty  and  somewhat  legendary  tales, 
was  the  true  founder  of  the  great  Christian  nation  which,  after  seven 
centuries  of  stniggle,  finally  delivered  the  Peninsula  from  the  Moslems, 
and  ultimately  grew  into  the  kingdom  of  S^min.  [F.  H.] 

Ascargorta :  Hist,  of  Spain,  bk.  iv.  §  1. 


OTHO  THE  GREAT  {Otto  I.  of  Saxony),  b.  912,  d.  973  AD. 

Otuo,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler  (whom  see),  succeeded  his 
father,  a.d.  936,  as  King  of  Germany,  and  at  once  sought  to  extend  and 
confirm  the  prerogative  and  ascendancy  of  the  crown.  He  was  then 
just  24  ;  but  in  a  series  of  successful  wars  and  by  skilfid  policy,  in  15 
years  ho  made  himself  absolute  nuist-er  throughout  Germany,  defeating 
in  succession  all  internal  rivals  and  all  foreign  enemies.  And  he  forced 
Louis  of  France  and  the  Kings  of  Burgundy  and  Bohemia  to  recognise 
his  suzerainty. 
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In  951,  the  victorious  hero  of  Gennany  was  summoned  by  Adelaida 
(Adeiheid),  dau^rhter  of  the  King  of  Burgundy,  and  then  widow  of  King 
Lothair,  to  defend  her  against  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Berengar,  the 
usuri)ing  King  of  Lonibardy.  Policy  and  chivalry  combined  to  incline 
the  King  to  listen.  Pjissing  the  Alps  with  an  irresistible  force,  he 
delivered  the  ])eautiful  Queen — then  but  twenty  years  old — marrie<l  her, 
and  was  himself  crowned  at  Paviiu  Fresh  insurrections  broke  out  in 
Gennany  against  Otho  ;  and  Gennans  and  Italians  with  equal  aversion 
siiw  him  claim  an  Itidian  crown.  He  restored  Berengar  iis  his  viussal ; 
and  for  the  next  four  ycfirs  he  wjis  absorbed  in  the  defence  of  his  jjower 
in  Germany.  In  954  he  crashed  the  Slavs  of  Bohemia,  and  in  the  next 
year  advanced  with  a  great  anny  to  meet  the  inviosion  of  the  Hungarians, 
in  the  memonible  battle  of  the  Lechfeld,  near  Augsburg,  he  overwhelmed 
the  Magyar  host,  22  years  after  his  father's  victory  at  Merseburg,  and 
Hnally  saved  Europe  from  the  ubiquitous  and  cruel  enemy  which  had 
been  its  terror  for  70  years. 

All  Italy  now  called  out  for  the  new  Charlemagne.  Poj)e  John  xii., 
the  grandson  of  the  infamous  Marozui,  the  worst  of  the  whole  line  of 
Pontiffs,  sent  ambassadors  to  call  in  the  mighty  King  of  Germany. 
Otho  again  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  overwhelming  force,  driving  all 
opposition  before  him,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Pavia.  Ad- 
vimcing  to  Home  he  was  solenmly  anointe<l  Emperor  by  the  Pojkj,  962 
{oifai.  50),  and  thus  begins  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  162  yeivrs  after 
Charlemagne  ha<l  revived  the  Empire  of  the  West.  Henceforth  it  was 
established  in  theory  that  a  King  of  Gennany,  legally  chosen  and  duly 
crowneil  at  Aachen,  had  a  right  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy,  and  was 
<h'.  jure  Emperor  and  could  claim  coronation  at  Rome.  The  new  Empire, 
which  professed  to  Ik?  a  revival  of  that  of  Charlemagne,  extended  over 
(Germany  and  North  Itidy  alone ;  it  was  far  less  ec-clesiastic-«d  in  its 
spirit ;  it  wtus  far  less  of  a  real  Empire  and  more  of  a  vague  title. 

Otho  was  in  every  sense  the  absolute  ruler  of  Gennany  and  complete 
mjust^r  of  the  l*a])jvcy.  The  Emperor  liad  hardly  withdrawn  from  Rome 
when  the  i>ertidious  John  xii.  organised  conspiracies  against  him.  Otho 
returned  to  Rome,  and,  summoning  a  Council  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
solemnly  deposed  the  most  infamous  of  all  the  suc(;essors  of  the  Apostle. 
For  four  years  the  Emi>eror  was  mainly  occupied  in  Italy  with  the 
int<?rminable  intrigues  of  the  Italian  princes,  the  insurrections  of  the 
Roman  j)eoj)le,  and  the  treasons  and  ambition  of  a  succession  of  Popes 
(962-960).  The  following  year  he  had  his  son  Otho  crowne<l  Emjieror, 
and  obtiiined  for  him  the  hand  of  Theophano,  tlaughter  of  the  Byzimtinc 
Emperor.  The  grcjit  Emi)eror  at  List  returned  to  (Germany  to  repress 
new  insurrections  of  the  Slavs.  In  973  he  held  a  brilliant  Diet,  at  which 
he  received  the  homage  of  the  Kings  of  Bohemia  and  Polanii  He  died 
soon  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  61,  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  and 
glory. 

( )tho,  the  great<?st  of  the  early  Emperors,  wjis — lon/fo  intermllo—a, 
second  Charlemagne  in  character,  policy,  and  success.  A  great  and 
vic^)ri()us  sohlier,  he  assured  the  peace  of  Germany  from  the  Slavonians 
on  the  north-etistem,  and  the  Magyars  on  the  south-Ciistem  frontier. 
He  enlarged  and  fostered  the  cities,  promoted  civilisation,  law,  and 
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learning,  founded  schools,  maintained  peace,  and  suppressed  civil  war 
and  insurrection  with  an  unsparing  liand.  And  it  is  his  j^reat  merit  to 
have  heljKid  the  Papacy  to  rise  out  of  the  degradation  into  which  it  sank 
during  the  Kith  century.  [F.  H.] 

Gib>K>n  :  cli.  xlijt.     Bryce  :  Uoly  Roman  Empire. 


HENRY  THE  FOWLER  {Henry  J.,  King  of  Germany), 

b.  876,  d.  936  AD. 

Ujwn  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  manifest  impo- 
tence of  Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  the  German  princes  chose 
as  their  king  Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  on  his  death,  Henry,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  was  electeil  by  the  chiefs  and  accepted  by  the  people  (920). 
Henky  speedily  overcame  all  opposition,  and  gradually  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Germany  as  a  kingdonL  He  establish^  marches,  or  frontier 
fiefs,  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  Germany,  and  he  regularly  organised 
the  army.  In  933  he  entered  on  his  great  war  with  the  Hungiirians, 
then  the  terror  of  Eastern  Euro|>e.  He  defeated  them  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Merseburg,  where  36,000  of  the  enemy  fell ;  and,  driving  them 
out  of  Austria,  reconstituted  it  as  a  march,  and  saved  Germany  for  a 
generation.  He  wtts  about  to  descend  on  Italy,  with  a  view  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Imperial  dignity,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  60,  in  936.  He 
had  just  assembled  the  German  princes,  and  induced  them  to  choose  his 
eldest  son  Otho  as  his  successor. 

The  Saxon  dynasty  continued  for  four  generations,  until  the  death  of 
St  Henry  in  1024.  Henry,  named  the  Fowler  from  his  passion  for  the 
chase,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  unity  and  civilisation  of  Genmmy,  the 
Charles  Martel  of  the  kingdom  of  which  Otho  the  Greait  was  the  Charle- 
magne. He  recovered  for  Grermany  Lorraine,  founded  frontier  fiefe  on  the 
Eider,  in  Meissen  and  Brandenburg,  reduced  Bohemia  to  vassalage, 
brought  Austria  back  into  the  kingdom,  and  drove  back  the  fierce  Hun- 
garians. His  internal  organisation  of  the  kingdom  was  analogous  to  that 
of  Charlemagne.  Like  him  he  was  a  great  soldier  and  a  great  statesman : 
he  made  the  chief  dukes  vassals  of  the  king,  associating  with  them  counts 
palatine  to  represent  the  royal  supremacy.  His  defects  also  were  those 
of  Charlemagne,  personal  licence  and  vehemence  of  i)a»sic)n.  By  his  wife 
Matilda,  of  the  nice  of  Witikind,  the  Saxon  enemy  of  Charlemagne,  he 
united  in  his  descendants  the  blood  of  Frank  and  Saxon.  His  daughter 
Hedwig  became  the  mother  of  Hugh  Cai)et :  and  all  the  Emperors  of  the 
Saxon,  Franconian,  Swabian,  and  Lorraine  lines  traceil  their  descent  from 
him.  Henry  himself  was  never  Emperor,  though  at  times  so  called  by 
the  Germans.  He  is  the  real  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Germjuiy,  and 
of  the  Imperial  house  of  Saxony.  [F.  H.] 

Gibbon :  ch.  xlix.    Uallam  :  Middle  Agcs^  rol.  i.  ch.  iii. 


ST.  HBNBT  (.Hcnrij  II.  or  the  Lamt),  Ij.  972,  d.  1024  A.D. 

Henht  II.,  the  Unt  of  the  heroic  Saxon  house,  was  the  grandBon  of 
HcnTV,  Duke  of  ISiiviirio,  lirother  of  Otho  the  Great,  an<l  was  greut-grantl- 
soQ  of  Henry  i,  the  Fowler  (whom  see).  Utho  ii.,  the  son  of  Otbo  the 
Great,  died  ut  the  age  of  2H  ;  nod  Otho  iii.,  his  Hon  and  successor,  di«d 
childless,  at  the  ago  of  22,  Thereon  Henry,  the  eldest  male  of  the  race 
of  tlie  Fowler,  sncceeded  ia  securing  the  crown  of  Germany  (1002).  By 
a  series  of  energetic  camjuigns  he  sulidued  all  his  enemies,  was  crowned 
first  at  Mayence,  then  at  Aix-la-Chupelle,  and  niiuTieil  Cuncgunda, 
(hiughter  of  tlio  Count  of  Luxembourg. 

His  first  exjiloit  was  driving  the  Poles  out  of  Bohemia,  which  they 
had  overriiD,  and  aiding  in  establishing  St.  Stephen,  his  brother-in-luw, 
on  the  throne  of  Hungary.  He  was  next  summoned  to  Italy,  where  he 
drove  tlie  usurper  Ardouin  out  of  Lombardy,  and  was  crowned  King  of 
Italy  at  Pavin.  After  further  campaigns  in  Germanjr  against  the  Poles, 
he  again  deijoonded  the  Alps,  recovered  his  authority  in  North  Itidy,  and 
was  crowned  Emperor  at  Kouieby  Benedict viii.  (1014),  with  Cuncgunda 
as  Empress. 

There,  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter,  he  vowed  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  loaded  the  Church  with  gifts  and  endowments,  and  his  return  to 
Germany  was  marked  by  presents  to  various  abbeys.  At  Verdun  he 
foruuilly  claimed  to  be  admitted  as  a  monk.  But  the  abbot,  having 
exacted  from  the  Euipcror  a  promise  of  absolut«  obedience,  ordered  him 
to  return  to  the  task  of  governing  his  Empire.  Ten  years  more  of  inces- 
sant la)x)ur  as  a  sovereign  awaited  him.  The  restless  Poles  aj^ain  called 
him  back  to  deferal  BoheuiLi.  Again  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
Church  as  Oinon  of  Strassbu^,  when  the  Pope  summoned  him  to  pro- 
tect.Italy  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  Returning  to  Germany,  he 
held  several  CoimciLt  to  regulate  the  Church.  He  confirmed  to  the  See 
of  St.  Peter  all  the  gifts  and  privileges  of  his  predecessors.  He  died  in 
1024,  at  the  age  of  52,  asserllng  with  his  last  breath  his  unbroken  chastity 
and  the  virginity  of  the  Empress  Cunecrunda,  although  he  had  previously 
submitted  her  virtue  to  the  proof  of  opleal  by  Are. 

For  this  and  his  prodigal  support  of  the  Church,  he  was  canonised  in 
the  next  century  us  well  as  the  Empress.  With  Henry  ii.  closes  the  great 
line  of  the  Suxoo  dynasty,  which  had  lasted  104  years  (920-1024).  As  a 
soldier  and  a  ruler  Henry  ii.  was  hardly  inferior  to  Henry  the  Fowler  or 
Otho  the  Great.  A.*  a  supporter  and  obedient  son  of  the  Church  he  was 
far  more  lavish.  In  that  he  followed  the  jHilicy  of  Charlemagne,  although 
the  interval  of  200  years  had  greatly  alterol  the  rehitions  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers,  and  called  for  more  discretion  as  well  as  energy  m  assert- 
ing the  independence  of  the  sovereign.  [F.  H,] 
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VILLIEBS  {Philiiype  de  ViUiers  de  LuU-Adam)  b.  1464,  d.  1534. 

ViLLiERS  de  Lisle-Adam,  of  an  illustrious  French  family  from  the 
"  Isle  of  Fmnce,"  was  grandson  of  the  famous  marshid  of  the  same  name, 
and  was  bom  at  Betiuvais  in  1464.  Entering  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
St  John,  he  tilled  a  succession  of  offices  and  duties,  showing  the  highest 
qualities  as  a  general,  a  governor,  and  a  dijjlomatist  He  had  won  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  8oldan  of  Egypt  in  1510,  and  was  Visitor  of  all 
the  priories  of  the  Order  in  France.  The  L««land  of  Rhodes,  off  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  advanced  post  of  the  Order,  had  long  stood  out, 
surrounded  by  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  the  easternmost  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  attack  of  Mahomet  ii.,  in  1480,  ha<l  been  defeated  by  the 
Grand  Master  d'Aubuisson  ;  but  in  1521  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  having 
taken  Belgrade,  resolved  to  crush  the  fortress  which  had  so  long  defied 
the  whole  force  of  Islam. 

Lisle- Adam  was  chosen  Grand  Master  ;  and,  preparing  for  a  desiKTjite 
defence,  he  called  for  help  from  the  Pope  and  the  princes  of  ChrLstendom. 
The  siege  which  he  sustained  during  the  autumn  of  1522  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history.  Prom  the  moment  of  his  election  the  Grand 
Master  strained  every  nerve  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  had  less  thim  UXX) 
trained  soldiers,  of  whom  scjircely  half  were  knights,  and  al)out  4(KK) 
armed  townsmen,  with  a  few  thousand  villagers  and  slaves.  In  June  the 
Txirkish  fleet  appeared— in  all  500  ships,  with  100,000  fighting  men  and 
60,000  lalwurers  with  the  spade.  Everything  that  skill,  viuour,  and 
desperation  could  suggest  was  done  by  the  defenders.  Month  after  month, 
theassault^  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  Turks  were  driven  bjick.  Knights, 
townsmen,  women,  priests,  and  slaves  laboured  with  undaunted  energy 
to  repair  every  breach  as  fast  as  it  was  maile.  The  Turks  threw  in  2000 
explosive  shells,  then  a  new  engine  of  war.  Towards  the  end  of  August 
Soliman  in  person  led  on  the  assault,  whilst  severed  iMistions  were  blown 
up  by  mines  and  the  walls  were  completely  shipped.  Fifteen  assault<« 
were  made  in  one  month  ;  and  still  the  Turks  were  driven  back  with 
immense  carnage.  In  two  renewed  efforts,  on  the  24th  of  September  and 
29th  of  November,  the  Turks  lost  15,000,  and  then  11,000  more. 

But  the  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  60  mines  existed  ])eneath  it ;  the 
ji^Gmrison  was  reduced  to  3000,  of  whom  only  300  were  kni«;:hts ;  anununi- 
tion  and  food  had  failecl.  No  help  came  from  Europe.  The  jealousies  of 
the  kings,  the  intrigues  of  their  rivals,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Venetians 
left  the  Knights  to  their  fate.  Soliman  oflbre<l  honourable  terms  on 
cession  of  the  walls,  and  Lisle- Adam  wius  forced  to  accept  them,  28th 
December  1522.  In  this  six  months'  siege  the  Knights  had  lost  7(X) ;  the 
Turks  80,000.  The  Grand  Master  was  rec^eived  with  honour  by  Soliman 
and  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Rome  with  the  remnant  of  his  Knights.  The 
loss  of  this  island,  the  key  of  Christendom,  as  it  was  thought,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  defence  filled  Europe  with  shame  and  sympathy.  Pope 
Adrian VI.  died  soon  after  in  great  grief ; Francis,  Charlesv.,and  Henry  viii. 
deplored  the  event  too  late. 

The  Emperor  settled  the  Knights  at  Malt^ ;  and  there  Lisle- Adam 
died,  in  1534,  at  the  age  of  70.  On  his  grave  was  written  "  Here  lus 
valour  victorious  over  fortune?^    He  is  one  of  the  noblest  types  of  the 
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Crusader,  hardly  inferior,  though  on  a  smaller  field,  to  Godfrey.  "  Lisle- 
Adani,"  says  Professor  Brewer,  "  combined  the  piety  and  asceticism  of  the 
monk  with  the  valour,  self-devotion,  and  intrepidity  of  the  knight-errant 
. . .  Calm,  cautious,  and  self-collected,  he  was  never  elated  by  success,  never 
depressed  by  the  most  formidable  dangers  or  the  apparent  ho^jelossness  of 
his  cause.  .  .  .  The  grace,  majesty,  and  sweetness  wliich  secured  for  him  in 
more  peaceable  times  the  love  and  veneration  of  beholders  remaine<l  un- 
tamisned  and  undiminished  in  all  the  trying  events  of  this  most  daring 
and  desperate  enterprise."  [F.  H.] 

Rolxirtson  :  HisUyry  of  Charles  v.,  bk.  ii.    Brewer  :  Reign  ofllcnry  vin., 
i.  680.    Whitworth  Porter :  IlisU^  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  2ud  ed.  1883. 

LA  VALETTE  {Jean  Parisot  dc  La  Valdtc),  b.  1494,  d.  1568. 

The  successful  defence  of  the  island  of  Malta  by  the  Knights  of  St 
John,  in  15G5,  was  almost  as  famous  as  their  defence  of  Khodes,  43 
years  before.  La  Valette,  of  an  ancient  family  of  Languedoc,  joined 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  having  filled  all  the  offices  with  honours, 
wiis  chosen  Grand  Master  in  1557,  with  renown  alike  a^  soldier,  general, 
nder,  or  stAtcsman.  His  conmiand  was  marked  by  energy,  justice,  and 
successful  combats  with  the  Ottoman  forces  on  land  and  sea.  In  1565, 
Soliman  the  Magnificent,  then  at  the  close  of  his  long  and  great  career, 
determined  to  capture  Malta,  the  seat  of  his  most  determined  enemy. 
The  Turkish  fleet  of  150  sail  brought  30,000  janissaries,  with  im  immense 
number  of  ships  ciirrying  artillery  and  a  siege-tniin. 

La  Valette,  then  aged  71,  met  the  Iwsiegers  with  every  quality  of 
soldier  and  commander,  maintaining  the  coimige  of  his  warriors,  and 
counter-mining  the  enemy's  works.  From  the  Pope  and  the  kings  of 
Europe  he  received  no  effectual  aid.  After  many  weeks  and  the  loss  of 
8000  men,  the  Turks  succeeded  in  capturing  the  detached  fort  of  St.  Elmo  ; 
but  they  could  do  no  more.  Daily  assaults  were  repulsed.  After  four 
months'  siege  the  Viceroy  of  Philip  ii.  arrived  from  Sicily  with^reinforce- 
ments  of  8000  men.  The  Turks  withdrew  to  their  ships,  and  were  finally 
routed  with  immense  slaughter — it  is  said  amounting  to  30,000  men. 
Of  the  Knights  260,  of  the  soldiers  and  townsmen  8000,  had  perished  at 
Rhodes.  The  defeiit  of  the  Turks  in  this  memorable  siege  of  four  months 
filled  Europe  with  joy.  The  Pope  offered  to  Li  Valett<5  a  cardinal's 
hat,  which  he  refused.  The  Grand  Miist^r  set  himself  to  restore  the 
shattered  fortress  and  to  build  the  new  city  which  still  is  called  Valctta. 
His  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  Pope  and 
discord  within  the  Order.  He  died  at  Malt;^  aged  74,  and  with  him  the 
last  glories  of  a  knighthood  which  had  saved  the  western  Meditemmean 
fnmi  the  Moslem  fleets.  [P.  H.] 

W.  Porter  :  History  oftlw  Knvjhts  of  Malta. 

DON  JOHN  {Prince  Juan  of  Austria),  b.  1547,  d.  1578. 

Don  John,  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  v.  and  of  Barlmm 
Blomberg,  a  woman  of  humble  origin  and  coarse  nature,  wsis  l)orn  at 
Katisl>on  in  1547,  and  not  in  1545.     His  original  name  was  Jerome,  and 
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he  is  80  called  in  a  codicil  to  the  Emperor  s  will.  He  was  brouj^ht  up 
secretly  with  jjrreat  aire,  and  acknowled;;eil  by  l*hilip  ii.  as  his  hall- 
l)rother  at  the  a;je  of  12.  He  wiis  educated  alonj;  with  his  nephews,  the 
Crown-Prince,  Don  Carlos,  and  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Piirma, 
his  frienil,  comrade,  and  successor.  Don  Juan  early  distinj^uished  him- 
self by  his  ^ice,  chivalry,  and  success  in  all  martial  accomplishments. 
In  his  23rd  year  he  gained  repuUition  by  his  campjiign  agsiinst  the 
insurrection  of  the  Moors,  on  their  cruel  expulsion  from  Granada.  In 
1571,  the  advance  of  the  Turks  in  the  Medit<jrranean  an<l  their  capture  of 
Cypnis,  decided  the  Pope,  the  King  of  S]jain,  and  the  Italian  republics, 
to  make  a  combined  effort  to  check  them.  Don  John  was  ai)ix)inte<l 
High-Admir.d  of  the  Holy  League  ;  and  in  October  1571,  with  an  allied 
fleet  furnished  by  the  Pope,  Philip  ii.,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  he  met  the 
entire  Turkish  host  otf  Lepanto,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  nearly  opposite  to  Patras. 

Don  John  conmiauded  336  ships,  having  80,000  men.  The  Turks 
])rought  about  300  shi[)s  equally  equipped.  The  heroic  young  chief,  then 
24,  as  ap])ears  on  the  medal,  dis^wsed  his  forces  with  great  skill ;  an<l,  pass- 
ing through  the  fleet,  inspired  the  troops  and  conmianders  with  his  own 
roimtntic  ardour.  From  noon  till  sunset  on  Sunday,  7th  Octoljcr,  the 
battle  raged  with  dreadful  carnage.  It  was  a  fight  of  soldiers  on  Ixmrd 
ship  rather  than  of  seamen.  Miguel  Cervantes  served  on  board  as 
a  soldier.  The  hostile  vessels  were  laid  side  by  side,  and  wen»  attacked 
by  iKttirding.  Don  Juan  and  his  nephew,  Alexander  of  I*anna,  fought 
in  the  melee  like  crusaders,  and  each  killed  the  c^iptiiin  opix)se<l  to  hnn. 
The  Turks  lost  all  their  ships  but  29  ;  30,000  men ;  and  the  sacred 
stiindard  of  the  Prophet 

For  the  time  their  iK)wer  was  annihilated  ;  and  even  Constantinople 
trembled.  But  incurable  dissensions  and  jealousies  among  the  Christian 
Powers  i>aralysed  their  action  ;  and  witliin  a  few  years  the  Turks  hatl 
restored  their  fleet  and  resumed  the  ofl'ensive  in  the  West  "  You  have 
shaved  our  beard,"  crietl  a  Pasha,  "but,  in  taking  Cyprus,  wo  h«ive  cut 
off  an  arm  !"  Historians  have  dittered  violently  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  victory  of  Leixmto  (see  Fos.  Fol.  iii.  477).  The  materiiil  blow  it 
gjivo  to  the  Ottoman  jwwer  was  not  permanent,  but  its  moral  eft'ect  was 
decisive  ;  for  the  Turkish  fleet  never  agsiin  seriously  menaced  Europe 
in  the  Medit^rnmean  west  of  Greece.  The  victory  restored  the  self- 
confidence  of  all  Christendom,  so  rudely  shaken  })y  the  trium]>hant 
career  of  Soliman  i.  (1520-1566).  As  Ranke  truly  remarks  {History  of 
the  Ottoman  Einplrc),  "the  day  of  Lej^mto  broke  down  the  Ottoman 
supremacy."  It  proved  that  in  rf)mantic  courage  and  in  fighting  power 
the  Cross  wjus  more  than  a  match  for  the  Crescent,  and  that  the  startling 
successes  of  the  Turks  had  been  won  by  overwhelming  numbers,' national 
unity,  and  tlesperate  recklessness  of  life. 

Don  John  at  once  became  the  hero  of  Christendom,  and  everywhere 
the  ixjople  shouted  :  "  There  was  a  num  sent  from  God  whose  name 
was  John."  The  popular  instinct  was  sound.  The  halo  thrown  round 
the  new  crus;ider  destroyed  the  fascination  which  had  surrounded  the 
Ottoman  name  for  a  century  and  a  half.  And  the  thrill  of  triumph 
which  passed  tJirough  Euroxx)  may  bo  compared  to  the  terror  inspired  oy 
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the  full  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  We  need  not  accept  the  verdict  of 
his  contemporaries  that  Don  John  was  a  consuuuiiatc  geneml  or  a  ^eat 
genius.  As  Motley  well  says,  whilst  Don  John  achieved  glory  by 
victories  ^ith  which  the  world  rang,  his  great  antiigoiiint  William  the 
Silent  wiis  founding  the  liberty  of  his  country  through  a  series  of  defeats. 
Don  Jolm  was  neither  statesnum  nor  pitriot ;  ])ut  the  last  of  the  cnisadera 
and  a  hero  of  rouumce  :  his  fiivourite  motto  was  "3fac?//a  carens." 

Filled  with  visions  of  glory,  he  meditated,  first,  the  founding  a 
Christian  kingdom  in  Tunis,  which  he  conquered,  and  then  a  marriage 
with  Mary  Stuart  and  the  deliverance  of  Scotland  from  the  heretics. 
Both  projects  failed  through  the  secret  jealousy  of  Philip  ii.,  who  sent 
him  as  (Joveraor  of  the  NetherLmds  to  confront  William  of  Orange. 
There,  though  his  ])rilliancy,  his  charm,  and  his  valour  won  many 
successes,  he  was  no  match  for  his  mighty  opponent,  and  could  not  cope 
with  the  intrigues  of  the  imdignant  tyrant  whom  he  served.  After  two 
years  of  fruitless  efforts  (1576-1578)  he  died,  at  the  age  of  31,  broken- 
hearted by  the  i)erfidie^  of  his  brother,  cither  of  fever,  or  of  poison 
contrived  by  Philip.  His  heart  lie^  at  Namur,  his  Ixnly  in  the  Escurial 
beside  his  father,  the  Emperor.  [F.  H.] 

Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell:  Bon  John  of  Austria.     Motley  :  Dutdt  licpuUiCf 
part  V.     Fiulay  :  CfrcccSy  vol.  v. 

JOHN  SOBIESKI  (John  III.,  King  of  Poland),  b.  1624,  d.  1696. 

John  SoBiESKi,  of  an  illustrious  Polish  family,  the  son  of  James 
Sobieski,  an  eminent  soldier  and  sttitesman,  was  born  in  Galicia,  1624  ; 
was  carefully  eduaited,  travelled  over  Euro|)e,  and  served  in  the  body- 
guard of  Louis  xiv.,  where  he  formed  a  life-long  friendship  with  Cond^. 
Poland,  his  native  country,  under  its  turbulent  aristocracy  and  its 
foreign  enemies,  had  almost  ceiise<l  to  exist  as  a  kingdom,  and  was  main- 
tained only  by  splendid  but  desidtory  eti'orts.  From  his  24th  year  to 
his  50th  yciir,  Sobieski  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  viettirious  campaigns, 
in  which  the  broken  remnants  of  the  Poles  made  head  against  enormous 
(Kids  of  Cossiicks,  Kussians,  Swedes,  and  Turks.  In  1674  the  Diet  of 
PoLmd  met  to  choose  a  king.  After  a  month  of  intrigues  by  tlie  17 
candidates  to  the  throne,  by  a  sudden  pitriotic  impulse  Sobieski,  who 
had  ])roposed  Conde,  was  hunself  chosen. 

He  reigned  22  years,  neiirly  the  whole  of  which  was  occupied  in 
despenite  ctimpaigns  to  secure  the  existence  of  Poland  and  in  fruitless 
etlbrts  to  protect  her  from  anarchy  and  civil  war.  It  required  aU  the 
energy  of  the  new  king  to  drive  the  Turks  from  his  country.  For  a  few 
years  he  obtained  pejvce,  trouble<l  by  intrigues  and  j)lots  amongst  his 
nobles  at  home,  and  even  in  his  own  family.  A  new  invasion  of  Turks 
thrciitened  Vienna.  The  heroic  king,  now  51  years  old,  and  unwieldy 
from  disease,  put  himself  at  the  hcJid  of  25,000  Poles,  and,  being  joined 
by  an  anny  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  <lescended  to  rescue  the 
capital  It  was  closely  invested  by  200,000  Turks  ;  the  Emi>eror  and 
many  of  its  citizens  hiul  tied.  On  the  12th  September  1683,  Sobieski 
suddenly  fell  on  the  Ottoman  host,  annihilated  it  with  enormous  loss, 
and  entered  Vienna  in  triumph. 
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All  Europe  was  fillcMi  with  iidminition  and  thanksjjiviiifj,  and  for  a 
century  the  anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Vienna.  This  splendid 
victory  ranks  with  the  mast  important  of  the  efforts  to  prot<?ct  Chris- 
tendoin  from  the  Musulman  invader.  It  was  decisive ;  and  marks  the 
term  of  the  widest  area  ever  reached  in  Europe  by  the  Crescent.  Since 
that  day  Islam  has  never  menaced  Western  Europe  in  force.  Sobieski 
reigned  13  years  more,  his  last  years  being  embittered  by  the  incessant 
cabals  of  his  countrymen  and  the  intrigues  of  his  French  wife.  His 
address  to  the  Diet  (1688)  is  a  pathetic  foreavst  of  the  ruin  df  his 
country.  "  I  have  won  battles,"  he  cried,  "  but  I  am  powerless  to  save 
her."  He  was  indeed  neither  great  statesman  nor  bom  ruler :  but  a 
hero  of  the  purest  type ;  undaunted,  unconquerable,  generous,  self- 
denying,  and  of  the  lulventurous  spirit  of  the  knight-errant.  With  him 
Poland  ceases  as  a  real  kingdom.  He  died  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  101)0, 
the  anniversary  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  election,  aged  72.  His 
body  now  lies  in  Cracow  :  his  memory  lives  in  the  undying  hopes  of  his 
countrymen.  [F.  H.] 

Coxc:  House  of  Austria f  c\i.  Ixvi.     Leonard  Cliodzko:  Poland  III usiralal  : 
aud  article  Sobieski  in  Bwg,  OtiUroUe.y  vol.  xliv. 


ALFRED,  b.  849,  d.  901  AD. 

Alfred  is  taken  by  Comt<>  {Pos.  Pol.  iii.  403)  as  the  purest  type  of 
the  early  chiefs  who  effected  the  incori>orsition  of  the  nomad  Polytheists 
of  the  East  and  North  of  Europe  into  the  EuroiH'an  system.  And  he 
naturally  presides  over  the  first  week  devoted  to  Feudal  (^'ivilisiition,  the 
week  which  includes  the  defenders  of  Christendom  against  infidel 
inviiders. 

Alfred  was  born  at  AVantage  in  Berkshire  in  849,  the  fourth  and 
youngest  son  of  Ethelwulf,  by  Osburga  of  the  race  of  Cerdic.  He  wrus 
thus  the  grandson  of  Eglxjrt,  who  had  been  recognised  Jis  over-lord  of 
England.  As  a  child  he  was  tw^ice  taken  to  Rome  ;  and  in  853  he  was 
anointed  as  titular  King  by  Poi)e  Leo  iv.  His  youth  was  a  time  of 
calamity  to  the  Saxons.  In  a  few  years  the  work  of  Egbert  had  been 
undone  ;  all  primacy  of  Wessex  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  the  North- 
men, now  known  as  Danes,  were  destroying  and  conquering  on  all  sides 
of  England.  They  speedily  established  themselves  over  Northumbria, 
Mercia,  and  East  Anglia ;  and  jwnetrating  into  Berkshire,  they 
compelled  the  men  of  Wessex  to  fight  for  their  very  exist<»nce.  The 
character  of  the  Scandinavian  invasion  had  now  changed.  In  place  of 
piratical  descents,  the  Danes  ciime  in  org5inise<i  armies,  seeking  to 
conquer  and  settle  in  new  lands.  Alfred's  three  elder  brothers  reigned 
together  but  12  years ;  and  in  871,  Alfred,  at  the  age  of  22,  became 
King  of  Wessex. 

For  seven  years  the  young  king  fought  despenitely  with  the  heathen 
invaders,  at  times  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  in  the  southern 
comer  of  AVessex  ;  but  at  last  he  overcame  them  in  a  great  victory  at 
Ethandun,  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  By  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  (878), 
Guthrum,  the  Danish  leader,  accepted    baptism,  and  a  respite  was 
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secured  for  Wessex.  Although  Alfred  had  still  to  wage  desperate  wars, 
for  more  than  20  years  he  effectually  defended  the  integrity  of  his 
West  Saxon  kingdom. 

Splendid  as  was  the  valour  by  which  the  young  King  had  saved  his 
people  and  his  religion  from  the  savage  invader,  his  cjireer  as  a  civil 
ruler  was  even  more  memorable  and  important.  He  sjiw,  as  Charlemagne 
saw,  that  the  sole  guarantee  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Northmen  with 
European  civilisation  was  their  conversion  to  Christianity  ;  and  satisfied 
with  this  beginning  of  civilised  life,  he  left  the  Danes  in  jyossession  of 
the  rest  of  England,  and  set  himself  to  secure  and  organise  Wessex. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  divi«led  into  military  districts,  each  bound  to 
su])ply  its  warriors  to  defend  the  country.  He  then  begim  to  create  a 
navy  ;  and  he  is  thus  the  founder  of  the  English  maritime  i)ower. 
Having  secured  the  kingdom  within  and  without,  Alfred  applied  himself 
to  the  strict  enforcement  of  justice,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  sort  of 
common  law. 

But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  in  Alfred's  aireer  was  his  zeal 
for  learning— a  zeal  which  quite  ecfualled  that  of  CharlemagAe,  whilst  he 
far  suqjassed  him  personally  in  literary  accomplishments.  At  the  age 
of  12,  we  are  told,  the  Saxon  prince  learned  to  read,  and  through  life 
carried  a  book  in  his  bosom  for  daily  study.  He  delighted  in  the  old 
Saxon  poems,  which  he  caused  to  be  collected  and  recited.  He  founded 
schools,  gathered  round  him  learned  men  from  all  countries,  founded 
abbeys,  and  strove  to  effect  the  education  of  his  people.  But  he  was  not 
merely  a  promoter  of  learning ;  he  was  himself  a  scholar  and  a  teacher. 
He  traaslated  and  wlapt<Kl  four  most  important  works  in  Latin — the 
Compilatioti  of  Oroshts,  the  one  accessible  book  of  universal  history, 
the  History  of  Bede,  the  Consolation  of  Boethius,  and  the  Pastoral  of 
l^)i)e  Gregory.  Alfre<l  is  thus  at  once  the  creator  of  English  literature, 
as  ho  Is  the  foimder  of  England  as  a  nation — of  its  law,  its  govern- 
ment, its  navy,  and  its  national  consciousness. 

Tlie  reorganisation  of  Wessex  was  so  effectual  that  after  the  Peace  of 
AVedmore  it  was  in  no  danger  ;  although  in  886,  and  again  in  893, 
Alfred  fought  desperate  wars  with  the  Danes,  wherein  he  gained 
complete  victory  both  by  sea  and  land.  During  his  whole  reign  he 
exhibited  an  intense  and  many-sided  activitv ;  for  he  practically  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  active  life  of  his  people — military,  civil, 
judicial,  in<lustrial,  artistic,  intellectual,  and  religious.  He  sent  a  ship 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  North  Sea,  and  despatched  missioas  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  Rome.  He  made  Winchester  what  Charlemagne 
made  Aix  :  the  centre  of  intelligence,  art,  and  culture  for  these  northern 
islands.  He  brought  the  learned  Grimbald  from  St.  Omer,  encouraged 
foreign  traders,  and  intnxluced  continent^al  artificers  and  artists.  After 
a  busy  reign  of  30  years,  he  died  in  901,  in  his  r)2nd  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Old  Minster  of  AVinchester  ;  thence  his  body  was  removed 
to  the  New  Minster,  and  afterwards  to  Hyde  Abbey,  long  since 
destroyed  No  man  now  can  point  to  the  burying-place  of  the  noblest 
of  Englishmen.  It  nmy  be  ho]>ed  that  on  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  his  (loath,  which  occurs  in  1JX)1,  his  countrymen  will  do  fit  honour 
to  his  memory. 
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Alfred  was  in  every  sense  the  copy  or  reflection  of  Charlemagne, 
reproducing  his  work  exactly  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  but  in  even  more 
perfect  forms.  The  connection  Ixitween  them  was  real  and  close. 
Egbert,  Alfred's  gnmdfathcr  and  predecessor,  spent  two  years  at  the 
court  of  (vharles.  Alfred  was  brought  up  in  piwt  by  his  step-mother, 
Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  gnmdson  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  thus  essentially  Europeanised,  with  all  the  knowledge,  culture,  and 
traditions  of  the  grcAt  Frank  courts.  The  field  of  his  wars  and  his 
government  was  indeed  smalL  But  his  conduct  in  petice  as  in  war 
displays  the  true  eye  of  genius  and  the  heroism  of  the  born  creator  of 
nations.  **  So  long  as  I  have  lived,"  wrote  Alfred  himself,  "  I  have 
striven  to  live  worthily,  in  hopes  to  leave  to  the  men  that  come  after  a 
remembrance  of  me  in  good  works." 

He  is  j>erhaps  the  only  man  of  action  recorded  in  history  of  whom  no 
defect  of  character  and  no  crime  is  known.  All  the  anecdotes  represent 
him  as  a  perfect  hero,  of  dauntless  courage,  of  romantic  magnanimity,  of 
intense  piety,  and  entire  simplicity  ;  with  exquisite  geniality,  grace,  and 
unfailing  sweetness.  He  almost  e(|uals  Ca?sar,  Charlemagne,  and 
Frederick  in  genius  for  war  and  for  organisation,  and  far  surpasses 
them  all  in  piuity  and  moral  beautv.  In  foresight,  tenacity,  and 
practiced  sagacity,  ne  is  the  peer  of  Richelieu,  Cromwell,  and  William 
the  Silent,  whilst  he  stands  alone  in  saintly  simplicity,  serenity,  and 
perfection  of  every  moral  grace  and  chamL  He  was  a  saint,  without 
superstition,  imlK>cility,  or  fanaticism  ;  a  sagacious  rider  who  never 
sacrificed  a  principle  ;  an  enthusiastic  student  who  never  ceased  to  be  a 
king.  The  popular  traditions  which  for  ages  have  attributed  to  Alfred 
so  many  English  institutions  are  without  ade<]uat«  evidence.  But  they 
bear  testimony  to  what  Ls  a  solid  fact,  that  England  iis  a  nation,  as  a 
maritime  people,  with  representative  institutions,  with  a  paramount 
system  of  common  law,  with  a  strong  central  government  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  with  great  education^d  institutions,  with  a  national 
literature  and  history,  dates  from  the  impulse  given  by  the  hero  King 
of  Wessex.  [P.  H.] 

Mejfwrials  of  Kin^  Alfred^  with  six  Early  Chronicles  and  Alfred*s  Poems, 
ed.  byDr.  Giles,  1863.  Pauli :  Life  of  Alfred.  Freeman:  Norman 
Cownt€8tj  vol.  i.  and  Old  Eriylisk  Jlistory.  Greeu  :  JlisUjTy  of  the 
Ewjliah  PeopUf  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 


CHARLES  MARTEL  {Karl  the  Hammer),  b.  abt.  685,  d.  741  AD. 

The  week  devoted  to  Chivalry,  or  warlike  heroism  inspired  by 
religion,  is  presided  over  by  Godfrey,  the  most  eminent  leader  of  the 
Crusades ;  it  opens  with  Charles  Martel,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
soldiers  whose  valour  saved  the  civilisation  and  religion  of  a  race  against 
invasion. 

Charles  was  the  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  the  founder  of  the 
Carlovingian  dyntisty,  by  a  second  and  unlawful  wife.  On  the  death  of 
Pepin  in  714,  he  was  excluded  from  the  succession  and  imprisoned  by 
Pepin's  lawful  wife  in  the  interest  of  her  own  grandchild.  Escaping, 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Franks  of  Austrasia,  he  succeeded. 
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in  a  series  of  campaigns  lasting  many  years,  in  reorganising  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  and  in  obtaining  for  himself  recognition  as  its  chief.  Of 
herculean  size,  of  stern  and  fierce  nature,  the  chief  of  the  Frankft  passed 
his  life  in  war,  compelling  Aquitaine,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and 
Saxony  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Franks. 

The  great  glory  of  his  life  was  his  defeat  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain.  The 
Musulmans  had  Ijeen  masters  of  the  Peninsula  since  711  ;  two  years 
later  thev  poured  into  Gaul,  and  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Within  20  years  they  had  overrun  the  country 
as  far  jw  the  Loire.  All  through  the  summer  of  the  year  732  Charles 
was  busy  gathering  his  hosts  to  his  standard  from  the  Northern  Sea  and 
the  Black  Forest  to  the  British  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  He  met 
the  Arab  anuy  in  the  plateau  near  Poitiers  (October  732).  The  fate  of 
Euroi>e  imd  of  Christendom,  it  was  believed,  and  not  without  reason, 
hung  on  the  issue.  For  seven  days  the  two  armies  stood  fjicing  each 
other,  engaging  in  partial  skirmishes.  At  daybreak  on  the  eighth  day, 
the  masses  of  the  Arab  cavalry  were  hurled  against  the  serried  lines  of 
the  Fninks  with  cries  of  Allah  Akhar.  All  day  the  Ixattle  raged.  Sun- 
set ])ut  an  end  to  the  carnage,  and  in  the  night  the  remnants  of  the  Arab 
host  withdrew.  Enormous  booty  remained  with  the  victors.  Charles 
completed  his  victory  by  estjiblisning  the  Frankish  rule  over  the  whole 
of  Gaul.  He  was  about  to  jwiss  into  Italy  on  the  invitation  of  Poi)e 
Gregory  in.,  when  death  overtook  him  (October  741),  and  he  was  burie<l 
at  Saint-Denis. 

Charles  Martel  was  in  all  things  the  prototyjx}  of  his  mighty  grand- 
son, Charlemagne.  Almost  his  equal  as  a  soldier  and  organiser  of 
victory,  he  Is  utterly  without  the  respect  for  intellect  and  religion  which 
marked  the  nobler  Charles.  The  necessities  of  his  kingdom,  rather  than 
rapacity,  led  him  to  seize  much  property  of  the  Church,  for  which  the 
transal])ine  ecclesiastics  bitterly  denounced  him,  a  condenmation  which 
was  even  repeated  by  Dante.  His  glory  is  to  have  saved  Europe  firom 
Islam,  to  have  stemmed  the  torrent  of  invasion  both  on  north  and  on 
south,  fi'om  Musulman  and  Heathen,  and  to  have  prepared  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  Frank  Empire.  [P.  H.] 

Martin  :  Ilisioire  de  Francef  ii.  175-217.     Mombert :  Charles  the  Greats 
ch.  i. 


THE  CID  (Ex)drigo  Diaz  de  Bivar),  b.  1045,  d.  1099. 

The  week  of  Chivalry  and  nationid  heroism  contains  types  taken 
from  the  history  of  all  West<?m  Europe — Italian,  French,  English, 
German,  Siwinish,  Portuguese.  The  Cid  iis  the  national  hero  of  Spain  is 
the  obvious  representative  of  that  country.  His  place,  too,  is  obviously 
next  to  Charles  Martel,  as  being  the  most  eminent  soldier  who  checked 
the  ])rogTess  of  the  Musulmans  in  Spain. 

Kodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the  son  of  Diego  de  Bivar,  a  nobleman  high 
in  favour  with  Ferdinand  i..  King  of  Castile,  became  the  hero  of  his 
countrymen  in  their  long  stnigglos  with  the  Moors.  His  life  has  been 
surrounded  by  legend,  so  that  few  facts  in  his  career  are  certain,  and  his 
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character  itself  is  variously  presented  to  us  according  to  the  a^  of  the 
poet  or  romancer.  He  is  usually  called  El  mio  Ci<l,  or  My  Lord  (Seid) — 
and  Campeadory  or  Champion.  The  moat  authentic  account  of  him  that 
we  posscBS  irf  in  the  yoem  of  the  Cid,  of  3741  lines,  written  probably 
within  a  century  of  his  death.  It  represents  him  as  a  fierce,  adventurous, 
and  not  very  scrupulous  soldier  ;  who  is  ecpially  a  source  of  jealousy  to 
his  sovereign  and  of  terror  to  the  Moslenu  The  ixwm  knows  hut  little 
of  the  romantic  and  graceful  incidents  which  ot^cur  in  the  Uillads,  or  of 
the  tnigic  8t^>ry  which  forms  the  plot  of  Corneille's  Cid.  The  Ci«i, 
enamoure<l  of  Aimena,  the  daughter  of  Don  Gomez,  is  calle<l  ujwn  by  his 
father  to  avenge  by  single  combat  an  insult  inflicted  on  him  by  Don 
Gomez.  In  the  duel  the  hero  kills  the  father  of  his  beloved.  She  cjdls 
on  King  Ferdinand  to  ])unish  the  slayer  of  her  father,  but  by  the  King's 
intervention  is  ultimately  induced  to  marry  him. 

The  Cid  Ls  represented  in  the  romances  as  the  type  of  fidelity  to  his  wife 
and  of  domestic  affection.  His  free  and  unsuspicious  nature  constantly 
exjwses  him  to  the  attacks  of  jealous  rivals.  At  last  the  King  Alphonso, 
who  owed  his  throne  to  the  Cid,  Ls  led  to  seize  all  his  good.s,  dispossess 
him  of  his  cjustles,  and  banish  him  the  kingdom.  The  banished  hero 
raises  an  anny  and  fights  the  Moors.  At  the  news  of  Alphonso's 
distress,  who  was  hard  pressed  bv  the  SiUtan  of  Morocco,  the  Cid 
returns  to  his  help.  His  whole  life  was  passed  in  battle  with  the 
Moslems,  and  his  last  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Valencia.  He  wjis 
buried  at  Burgos,  and  his  tomb,  still  shown,  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
His  charger  Bjibieca  wtis  })uried  in  a  garden  near,  and  his  two  swonls, 
C-ohula  jind  Tizona,  are  still  preijerved.  [P.  H.] 

Ticknor :  JJist.  Spunijih  Litentture^  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  ii.  vii.  Poeinfi  du  Cid  : 
by  Damas  Hinanl  (Fr.  tr.),  Paris  1858;  an»l  iu  English  hy  Hookhain 
FrcR'  aud  J.  Omisby.     Southey :  The  Culy  Chronicle  and  Ballads. 


TANCBED,  d.  1112. 

Taxcred  was  the  son  of  the  Manpiis  Odo,  sumamed  the  Good,  and 
of  Emma,  sister  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Apulia 
and  Calabriju  In  the  First  Crusjide,  109G,  he  followed  his  cousin 
Boheniond.  Prince  of  Tarentum,  son  of  Guisctird.  By  his  father's  side 
Tancred  was  an  Italian,  of  the  race  of  Montferrat  of  Piedmont.  He  was 
always  regarded  as  the  ^>r<jwa;  chevalier  of  the  First  Crusjide,  the  most 
heroic  in  the  campaign,  and  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  of  the  chiefs, 
with  the  generosity  and  honour  of  the  perfect  knight  He  is  specially 
remembered  for  his  chivalrous  courtesy,  and  he  was  the  nearest  a]u>roach 
to  the  ideal  champion  of  Tasso.  Whilst  remaining  throughout  the  war 
second  in.  nmk  to  the  ruling  i)rinces  who  brought  anuies  of  their  own, 
and  without  the  authority  or  wisdom  of  Godfrey,  Tancred  has  left  the 
fairest  and  most  brilliant  memory  in  the  First  (>usade.  Tancred  was 
the  last  to  do  homage  to  the  Eastern  Emperor,  the  most  resolute  in  the 
terrible  siege  of  Antioch,  the  first  with  Go<lfrey  to  mount  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  Tancred  remained  with  Godfrey  in  his  kingdom  of  Jeni- 
salcm  ;  and  on  his  death  (1100),  he  followed  his  cousin  Bohemond  to  his 
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principality  of  Antioch,  which  he  ruled  aa  refient  for  ne&rly  nine  jean. 
He  died  1112,  of  a  wound,  in  the  prime  of  tnanhood,  leaTuis  an  nn- 
tarnished  name  for  chiTalry — "  the  bniTest  of  the  brave."  [F.  H.] 

ir  G.  Coi :  Tht  Onuada, 


BI0HA2D  CHEXTS  DE  LION,  b.  1157,  d.  1199. 

The  place  given  to  RtCHARD  I.  in  the  Calendar  in  the  week  of 
Godfrey  and  between  tjuladiD,  the  Cid,  and  Tancred,  shows  that  he  ia 
recorded  solely  as  a  type  of  the  knight,  and  not  as  ruler  or  statesman. 
It  ia  not  with  the  King  that  we  are  concerned,  but  merely  with  the 
Crusader.  Richard  i.  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  ii.  and  Eleanor  of 
AquitAine,  bom  1167,  and  succeeded  in  1169,  at  the  age  of  3S, 
lo  the  vast  kingdom  of  his  father  reaching  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Pyrenees.  He  had  already  taken  the  cross,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to 
march  to  the  Holv  Land.  Jerusalem  had  been  retaken  by  the  Saracens, 
and  its  last  king  Had  been  captured  by  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Tiberiaa. 
Europe  mode  a  great  effort  is  the  Third  Crusade — a  combined 
expedition  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarofisa,  Philip  Augustus,  King 
of  France,  and  Richard  i.  of  England.  Richard  raised  vast  sums  by  the 
sale  and  pledge  of  the  crown  property,  and  in  1190  he  set  out  to  Sidly. 
There  he  quarrelled  with  Pnilip,  and  delayed  some  months.  On  hta 
voyage  he  took  Cyprus,  and  gave  it  to  Gtiy  de  Lusignau.  The  following 
year  they  reached  Palestine,  where,  after  desperate  fighting  the^  took 
Acre.  Here  a  fresh  quarrel  arose  with  Philip,  who  returned,  Richard 
still  continued  the  campaign,  defeated  Saladin  in  a  great  battle  at 
Ctesarea ;  but,  foiling  to  take  Jerusalem,  and  being  deserted  by  most  of 
his  allies,  he  set  soil  for  Europe,  was  captured  and  held  to  ransom  ia 
Austria.  He  returned  to  England  after  four  years'  absence,  and  was 
again  crowned.  The  latt«r  years  of  bis  reign,  olniost  the  whole  of  which 
was  passed  out  of  England,  were  occupied  in  a  war  with  Philip  Aogustua 
for  toe  posse^on  of  Normandy.  Richard  was  killed  in  1199,  whilat 
attacking  the  castle  of  Ch&Ius  in  the  Limousin. 

Richard's  place  in  the  Calendar  ia  entirely  due  to  his  world-wide  and 
immortal  fkme  aa  the  type  of  Crusader,  and  chivalrous  soldier ;  and  it  ia 
an  example  of  the  relative  spirit  which  animates  this  roll  of  heroes  that 
it  retains  the  name  of  one  who  was  in  many  respects  so  evil  a  man  and 
BO  bad  a  ruler.  In  spite  of  ferodtj,  injustice,  greed,  and  Relf-will,  he  is 
still  held  in  honour  for  the  romantic  courage  with  which  he  flung  aside 
all  considerations  of  prudence  and  policy  to  stem  the  advance  of  the 
Saracens,  for  his  unrivalled  heroism  in  the  field,  and  the  courtly  gene- 
rosity which  he  often  showed  to  noble  enemies.  With  all  his  crimes  as 
a  niler  and  his  vices  aa  a  man,  the  name  of  Richard  C(eur-de-Lion  lives 
in  the  memory  of  the  East  as  well  as  the  West  as  the  first  soldier  of 
his  age  and  the  type  of  the  splendid  knight.  [f .  1L\ 
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SALADm  (SaUth-ed^Dem),  b.  1137,  d.  1193. 

Saladin  stands  next  to  Eichard  i.  and  Tancred,  since  we  are  bound 
to  honour  the  chivalry  and  patriotism  of  the  Musubnan  defenders  of  the 
Holy  Liind  equally  with  that  of  the  Crusaders.  The  general  interests 
of  civilisation  required  that  the  Saracens  should  be  arrested  in  their 
invasion  of  Europe ;  and  the  cause  of  Christianity  was,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  that  of  Islam. .  But  in  all  qualities  of  the  soldier  and  patriot, 
the  Saracen  was  the  equal  of  the  Crusader ;  and  Saladin  was  the  peer 
of  Tancred  himself,  and  in  most  personal  qualities  the  superior  of  Cccur- 
de-Lion. 

Saladin  was  a  chief  of  a  Turcoman  tribe,  who  served  Noureddin,  the 
Sultan  of  Aleppo  ;  and,  in  1171,  he  suppressed  the  heretic  Khalifate  in 
Egypt,  and,  succeeding  to  the  power  of  Noureddin,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Tnen,  crushing  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  he  reconquered  Jerusalem  and 
the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Antioch,  1 187.  During  the  Tliird  Crusade 
he  defended  Jerusalem  against  the  united  power  of  the  Western  kings, 
and  forced  them  to  retreat  under  a  truce,  1 192,  He  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  age  of  55,  when  his  empire  shortly  fell  to  pieces.  In 
generosity,  humanity,  and  good  faith,  in  sagacity  as  a  statesman,  and  in 
skill  as  a  general,  Saladin  surpasses  his  noblest  Christian  rivals.  And 
if  he  fell  short  of  the  personal  neroism  of  Richard,  he  was  quite  his  peer 
in  chivalry  and  vastly  his  superior  as  a  ruler.  [F.  H.] 

See  under  Richard  I.,  above. 

JEANNE  DABO  {Maid  of  Orleam),  b.  1412,  d.  1431. 

The  wonderful  girl  who  recalled  France  to  life  from  the  lowest  abyss 
of  her  sufferings  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  daughter  of  Jacques 
Dare  and  Isabeau  Rom6e,  poor  peasants,  of  a  family  of  serfs  establisned 
at  Domrcmi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  some  nules  from  Vaucouleurs, 
between  Champagne  and  Lorraine.  She  was  bom  there,  6th  January 
1412  ;  and  legend  has  surrounded  her  early  life  with  presage  of  a  saintly 
career.  The  frightful  war  which  had  dismembered  and  desolated  France 
since  the  fatal  cby  of  Agincourt,  1415,  was  at  its  acme  ;  France  was  torn 
in  fragments  by  factions  and  treason  ;  the  feeble  voluptuarv,  Charles 
VII.,  was  only  nominally  Kine  of  the  south  and  centre,  and  had  with- 
drawn behind  the  Loire  in  despair ;  Orleans,  besieged  by  the  English 
under  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Bedford,  alone  held  the  invaders  at  bay.  The 
girl  Jeanne  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  misery  of  the  people  ;  and  bad  long  seen  visions  and  heard  voices 
from  heaven,  summoning  her  to  save  France. 

At  length,  early  in  the  year  1429 — she  was  then  in  her  18th  year — 
she  broke  away  from  her  parents,  assumed  man's  clothes  and  armour, 
and,  persuading  a  few  gentlemen  and  a  crowd  of  the  towns-i)eople  of  Vau- 
couleurs to  believe  in  her  mission,  set  forth  to  the  King  at  Chinon. 
There  her  sublime  confidence,  her  simple  purity,  and  instinctive  sagacity 
won  admiration  in  a  debauched  and  cynical  court    She  was  sent  forth 
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at  the  head  of  a  force  of  cavalnr,  threw  herself  into  Orleans,  and  within 
two  weeks  routed  and  drove  on  the  English  armies.  Town  after  town 
was  recovered,  and  the  invaders  defeated  in  a  series  of  encounters. 
Within  two  months  Rheims  was  recovered,  and  the  King  crowned  in  the 
ancient  cathedral  This  secured  the  throne  to  the  native  King  as  against 
the  claims  of  the  infant  Henry  vi.  of  England,  roused  patriotic  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  divided  nation,  and  created  a  profound  belief  in  the 
supernatural  mission  of  the  Maid.  From  Rheims  she  urged  on  the 
recovery  of  France  and  of  the  capital  Before  Paris  she  was  wounded 
and  repulsed  (September  1429) ;  the  King  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
jcadousy,  treason,  and  despair ;  withdrew  again  behind  the  Loire,  and 
disbanded  his  anny. 

The  short  military  career  of  the  Maid  was  practically  over;  her 
martyrdom  remained.  In  spite  of  her  entreaties  and  exhortations,  the 
unwarlike  King  and  his  counsellors  wasted  her  genius  and  her  ardour  in 
trivial  and  hopeless  expeditions.  After  a  series  of  petty  exploits  she  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians,  at  Compiegne,  on  tne  Oise,  May 
1430 ;  was  sold  for  10,000  pieces  of  gold  to  the  English,  who  looked  on 
her  as  equivalent  to  an  entire  army.  The  plan  of  the  invaders  was  to 
destroy  the  glory  and  degrade  the  reputation  of  the  national  heroine. 
In  this  they  were  seconded  by  the  infamous  fanaticism  of  the  jurists, 
theologians,  and  ecclesiastics  of  France,  who  made  themselves  the  tools 
of  the  tyrants  of  their  country,  and  were  directed  by  Cauchon,  Bishop 
of  Beauvais.  For  five  months  the  inspired  girl  held  her  own  witn 
martyr-like  nobility  of  soul  against  the  venomous  artifices  of  the  priests, 
the  ferocity  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  the  infernal  malice  of  her  captors, 
who  exhausted  their  skill  in  plots  to  crush  her  by  physical,  moral,  and 
spiritual  tortures,  and  to  dishonour  her  in  person  ana  in  character  before 
they  consigned  her  to  a  horrid  death. 

History  and  martyrology  present  no  nobler  picture  than  that  of  the 
saintlike  girl  who  confronted,  alone,  the  apathy  of  those  she  had  saved, 
the  cruel  abandonment  of  her  own  nation,  the  savage  arts  of  churchmen, 
and  the  brutality  of  soldiery  and  populace.  After  a  long-drawn  sacri- 
fice, she  was  solemnly  condemned  as  a  heretic  and  apostate,  and  burned 
alive  in  the  old  market-place  of  Rouen,  May  30,  14i31,  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  brutal  ferocity. 

The  heroine  of  France,  the  greatest  martyr  of  the  people  recorded  in 
history,  died  in  her  20th  year,  after  a  public  career  of  two  years.  The 
Church,  which  was  the  instrument  of  her  martyrdom,  still  hesitates 
to  canonise  her ;  and  Franco  has  only  recognised,  after  the  disasters  of 
the  liist  20  years,  that  the  Maid  was  the  greatest  of  her  popular  heroes. 
It  seems  as  if  her  worship  were  about  to  supersede  that  of  the  Virgin 
herself  for  all  Republican  France.  It  would  be  a  complete  misreadiug 
of  history  to  regard  Jeanne  Dare  as  a  mere  enthusiast  and  visionary. 
As  two  eminent  French  historians  have  shown,  it  was  natural  that  the 
restoration  of  France  from  despair  amidst  the  effete  corruption  of  Mon- 
archy, Church,  and  Feudal  aristocracy  should  come  from  the  depths  of 
the  T)eople,  and  should  be  personified  in  a  woman.  All  that  was  sublime 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  aU  that  was  heroic  in  the  French  race,  and  all 
that  was  self-devoted  in  woman  was  incarnate  in  Jeanne  Dare     Her 
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passionate  patriotism  was  equalled  by  her  womanly  piety,  her  coiirajje  by 
her  faith,  and  her  inborn  rectitude  of  nature  by  her  genius  for  aSairs. 
In  all  great  things,  civil  and  military,  her  judgment  was  the  true  one  ; 
and  her  vision  of  the  possibilities  was  that  of  unfailing  genius.  Her 
consummate  skill  in  war  was  attested  by  the  greatest  soldiers  of  her  time. 
And  as  strategy  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  conditions  reauired  only 
daring  and  self-confidence,  no  miracle  is  needed  to  explain  her  success. 
Her  marvellous  story  and  her  boundless  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of 
men  are  natural  effects  of  a  heroic  nature  working  in  a  situation  of 
intense  passion  and  excitement.  Her  genius  is  all  her  own.  Her  fault- 
less bearing  under  persecution  and  treachery  place  her  beside  the  greatest 
martyrs  of  the  world's  history.  [F.  a] 

H.  Martin  :  Uistory  of  France^  bk.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  (reprinted  separately). 
Michelet :  Uistory  of  France,  bk.  x.  H.  Wallon  :  Jeanne  D*ArCt  tulit. 
illuHtre,  Paris,  1876.  Jtevue.  OccidentaJe,  1887,  89,  9a  J.  Cotter 
Morison  :  Joan  of  Arc;  a  Lecture,    Qnicherat :  Prods,  etc, 

MARINA,  b.  abt  1505,  d.  abt  1530. 

The  story  of  this  young  Mexican  Princess  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
in  history,  as  is  her  place  in  the  Calendar.  She  was  the  interj)reter, 
friend,  and  mistress  of  Fernando  Cortes,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  his 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  in  disposing  the  native  population  to  Christi- 
anity and  submission.  She  wa^  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  in  the 
southern  province  of  Mexico.  On  her  father's  death  she  had  been  sold 
as  a  slave  by  her  barbarous  mother,  to  make  way  for  her  hidf-brother. 
On  the  first  arrival  of  Cortes,  in  his  Mexican  expedition,  she  was  pre- 
sented to  the  chief  as  one  of  20  young  slaves.  One  of  the  main  neces- 
sities of  the  invader  was  some  method  of  communication,  as  no  Spaniard 
knew  the  Mexican  language.  Marina,  as  the  Mexican  slave  was  named 
in  baptism,  was  found  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  interpreter.  She  was 
"  l)eautiful  as  a  goddess,"  we  are  told  ;  "  handsome,  clever,  and  eager  to 
be  useful."  She  was  also  a  woman  of  extraordinary  courage,  sagacity, 
and  generosity.  Cortes  attached  her  to  himself  as  interpreter,  trusted 
her  with  his  most  important  negotiations,  loved  her  as  his  mistress,  and 
had  by  her  a  son.  She  was  true  and  faithful  to  him  in  his  extraordinary 
career,  and  of  inmiense  service  in  carrying  out  his  designs.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Helps  says,  "  without  her  aid  his  conquest  of  Mexico  would  never  have 
been  accomplished." 

Next  to  that  of  Cortes  himself,  her  influence  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  maintaining  peace  between  the  two  races.  The  Spanish 
conquerors  treated  her  with  the  utmost  honour ;  and  the  native  Indians 
regarded  her  as  their  good  genius.  Their  name  for  Cortes  himself  wsis 
Malintzin,  or  the  lord  of  Marina  {Malinche),  She -was  long  venerated 
by  the  natives  as  a  semi-divine  patroness,  and  the  tnidition  of  the  good 
Indian  Princess  still  lingers  in  the  country  round  the  capital.  Her 
place  in  the  Calendar  beside  Jeanne  Dare  marks  her  as  the  type  of  the 
woman  who,  rising  from  the  lowliest  place  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered 
race,  devoted  her  genius  and  her  Emnpathy  to  alleviate  the  oppression 
of  a  foreign  invader.    What  Joan  did  by  heroism,  Marina  sougnt  to  do 
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by  love  and  sagacitj.  It  is  noteworthj  ^tat  Cortes,  like  Pizarro  and 
other  coDqiieroTB,  roand  whoee  namea  ^tbw  Buch  memories  of  blood  uid 
horror,  has  no  pkce  in  the  Calendar.  The  Christionisation  of  an  Indian 
race  ia  represented  only  by  the  name  of  a  captive  woman,  the  concubine 
of  their  conqueror.  [P.  H.] 

Prescott :  Conqaeat  qf  Uexico,  bk.  vii.  ch.  iii.    Helps :  Lifi  o/CktrUi. 


ALBUQUERQITE  (4ffotuo  Alboqvcrqtu),  b.  U53,  d.  1515. 

The  ^at  seaman  and  oiptdn  who  formed  the  Bhort-lived  Portiigueae 
Empire  in  the  Indies  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Portugal,  descended  from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  royal  houK. 
He  wtiB  bom  in  1463  near  Lisbon,  educat«d  at  the  court  of  Alphonso  v., 
and  afterwards  attached  to  the  household  of  John  u.  After  a  long 
career  of  aruia  in  Africa,  and  of  public  service  in  Europe,  he  made  hia 
first  voyaf^  to  India  in  1503  (ictoC  50).  Three  yeais  later  he  took  part 
in  the  great  expedition  of  Tristan  da  Guoha  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
thence  to  India. 

AJiBVqvBRHDB,  receiving  a  seperate  command,  took  Ormui,  a  central 
port  at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  forced  to  withdraw, 
and  retired  to  Socotro,  an  island  off  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Africa. 
Having  obtained  reioforcements  in  1508,  he  set  sail  for  the  Malabar 
coast,  on  the  west  of  Hindostan,  where  he  was  invested  with  the  office 
of  eommander-in -chief ;  and  there,  in  seven  years  of  incessant  warfare 
and  policy,  ha  built  up  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  India — establishing  its 
centre  at  tioa,  one  of  the  few  territories  which  Portugal  still  retains  in 
the  East.  He  then  planted  the  Portuguese  power  at  Malacca,  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  ultimately  retook  Ormuz,  iu  tie  Persian  Gulf. 
He  had  hardly  done  so,  when  he  was  superseded  by  orders  from  Lisbon  ; 
and,  falling  sick,  he  died  of  vexation  and  exhaiistion  in  his  63rd  year, 
1515.  He  was  buried  at  Goa,  and  ultimately  his  bones  were  transported 
to  Portugal.  His  last  words  were  :  "  I  have  won  the  hatred  of  men  for 
the  sake  of  the  King  ;  I  am  disgraced  by  the  King  for  the  sake  of  men  ! 
Miserable  old  man,  it  is  time  to  die  ! " 

Albuquerque  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  conquering  heroes 
and  rulers  of  nis  wonderful  epoch,  which  brought  into  view  the  unity  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  completed  the  sense  of  common  life  on  the 

Slanet.  But  he  is  not  placed  in  the  Calendar  with  Columbus  and  Vasco 
It  Gama  as  one  of  the  great  discoverers.  He  was  a  chivalrous  soldier 
and  a  consummate  administrator,  with  the  eye  of  genius  for  imperial 
jiositions  and  commercial  development.  He  was  ambitious,  self-willed, 
iinsumpulous,  and  remorseless  in  achieving  his  ends,  and  gave  but  too 
itinny  grounds  for  the  jealousy  of  the  home  government  to  suspect  his 
dcsigHH. 

His  real  title  to  honour  is  his  character  for  justice  as  a  ruler,  and  as 
one  who  could  win  the  confidence  of  the  natives  whom  he  conquered 
and  governed.  It  is  said  (hat  both  Musulnions  and  Hindus  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  made  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb  to  implore  protection 
against  the  tyranny  of  hia  successors,      The  gaiding   spirit  of  the 
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Portuguese,  as  was  that  of  other  Euro])ean  Powers  in  that  age,  was  first 
to  found  Christianity  in  Africa  and  in  the  East,  and,  secondly,  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  control  of  the  commerce.  In  both  they 
showed  a  fanatical  and  unscrupulous  narrowness  of  view.  Albuquerque, 
whilst  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  men  who  carried  out  this  jwlicy,  was" 
somewhat  superior  to  his  orders  and  to  his  age  ;  and  as  a  real  hero  and 
man  of  genius  he  instinctively  felt  the  necessity  for  justice  and  wisdom 
to  found  any  pennanent  empire.  [F.  a] 

BALEIGH  (Sir  Walt^  Ealcgh),  b.  1552,  d.  16ia 

Raleigh,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  types  of  the  versatility  of 
the  Renascence,  the  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  was  at  once  soldier, 
seaman,  discoverer,  general,  statesman,  courtier,  onitor,  poet,  und  his- 
torian. He  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  1652,  of  an  honourable  and  famous 
race  on  both  sides,  passed  some  time  at  Oxford  {aiat.  16),  and  in  the 
following  year  began  his  career  of  arms  as  a  volunteer  in  aid  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  where  he  served  five  yciirs  under  Coligny  and 
Henry  of  Navarre.  He  then  served  under  Williiun  of  Orange  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  1579  {(etat.  27)  he  first  took  part  in  an  expedition  to 
America  under  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

Winning  the  favour,  and  possibly  the  aficction,  of  the  Queen,  Eliza- 
beth, who  loaded  him  with  honours  and  wealth,  Raleigh  obtained,  in 
1584,  a  patent  authorising  him  to  plant  and  colonise  any  territories 
which  he  might  discover  in  North  America  not  being  in  the  possession 
of  any  Christian  Power.  For  Hve  years  he  endeavoured,  by  a  series  of 
expeditions,  to  colonise  the  present  Virginia.  This  proved  at  last 
beyond  his  resources,  and  he  made  over  his  patent  to  a  company  of 
merchants.  There  was  but  little  immediate  result  from  this  expeiiition, 
except  the  introduction  of  a  new  variety  of  tobacco  and  the  potato, 
both  of  which  are  attributed  to  Raleigh. 

It  is  to  his  daring  and  romantic  attempts  to  colonise  America  that 
Raleigh  owes  his  place  in  the  Calendar,  and  not  to  his  incessant  wars, 
intrigues,  adventures,  and  liteniry  undertakings.  He  was  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Spain,  and  took  |)art  with  honour  in  the  repulse  of  the  Armada 
in  1588,  and  in  many  expeditions  and  wars  against  Spain,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  In  1595  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  Guiana,  of  which  he  published  an  extravagant 
account  On  the  dcjith  of  Elizabeth  he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  lay  in  the  Tower  for  13  years.  Here  ne  occupied 
himself  with  his  Histonj  of  the  Worhly  and  a  variety  of  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits.  In  1617  he  was  released  to  make  his  second  expeiii- 
tion to  Guiana,  which  proved  a  totid  failure.  On  his  return  he  was 
cruelly  sacrificed  ])y  James  to  the  hatred  of  Spain,  and  executed  in 
Palace  Yard  on  the  old  sentence  (1618),  in  his  G6th  year.  He  is  buried 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster. 

Raleigh  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  audacity,  capacities, 
and  attamments — unscrupulous,  ambitious,  and  rapiwious.  But  his 
originality,  his  courage,  and  chivalrous  bearing  have  endeared  him  to 
after  ages  almost  as  much  as  to  his  own.    He  was  the  friend  of  the 
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poet  Spenser,  and  must  have  been  known  to  Shakespeare.  His  per- 
manent title  to  honour  will  l)e  that  of  those  who  first  connected  the 
Old  and  the  New  World,  bringing  to  the  discovery  of  unknown  races 
and  regions  something  of  the  chivalrous  self-reliance  which  animated 
the  Crusades.  [F.  H.] 


BATABD  {Pierre  du  TerraU),  b.  1476,  cL  1524. 

Pierre  du  Terrail  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  of  soldiers  at  their 
ancestnil  castle  of  Bayart  (not  Bayard),  near  Grenoble,  in  1476.  All 
his  paternal  ancestors  were  killed  in  battle,  one  at  Agincourt,  and  one 
at  Poitiers.  He  was  early  devoted  to  arms,  and  at  the  age  of  13 
was  made  page  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  service 
of  Charles  viii.,  and  at  the  a^e  of  18  was  already  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  knights  of  his  time.  He  accompanied  Charles  in  his 
campaign  m  Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fomovo. 
He  served  under  Louis  xii.  in  the  campaign  of  the  Milanese,  and 
defended  the  bridge  of  Garigliano  alone,  against  a  body  of  Spaniards. 
In  the  subsequent  wars  he  decided  the  victory  of  Agnadello.  He  was 
severely  woimded  at  Brescia ;  and  the  protection  he  gave  to  the  lady 
and  her  daughters  who  nursed  him  in  nis  illness  is  famous  as  a  rare 
instance  of  generosity.  He  fought  bravely  and  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  and  subsequently  was  liberated  with  great 
honour  by  Henry  viii. 

On  the  accession  of  Fnmcis  i..  Bayard  served  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign, and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  victory  of  Marignano. 
Francis  regarded  Bayard  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  victory,  and  had  himself 
formally  knighted  by  the  hero  on  the  field.  In  1522  Bayard  delayed  the 
advance  of  Charles  v.  by  the  defence  of  Mezi^res.  In  1524  he  served 
in  Italy,  against  the  Imperialists  under  the  traitor  Constable  de  Boiirbon, 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Sesia  he  received  his  death-wound  from  a 
cAunon-shot,  at  the  age  of  48.  As  he  lay  under  a  tree  with  his  face  to 
the  enemy,  having  ordered  all  his  own  people  to  escape  by  retreat,  the 
whole  of  the  Imperialist  chiefs  crowd(Hl  to  see  the  renowned  soldier. 
The  Constable  of  Bourbon  came  with  the  rest  to  express  his  pity. 
"  My  Lord,"  said  Bayard,  "  I  thank  you  ;  I  do  not  pity  myself.  I  die 
like  an  honest  man.  I  die  serving  my  king.  You  are  the  man  to  be 
pitied,  who  are  bearing  arms  against  your  prince,  your  country,  and 
your  oath."  He  then  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  died  with  invoca- 
tions to  Christ  on  his  lips. 

Bayard  was  for  30  years  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  was  regarded 
throughout  Europe  as  the  type  of  the  perfect  knight.  Though  he  never 
held  separate  comiuand,  his  irresistible  prowess  and  his  genius  for 
tactics  decided  many  a  battle.  Francis  i.  declared  that  he  was  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  captains,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  hynself  an 
army.  They  gave  him  for  device,  "  Vires  ag^minis  unus  haheU"  and  for 
a  title,  **  The  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach."  His  historians 
declare  that  he  was  born  with  all  the  virtues,  ana  without  any  vice.  He 
was  pious,  generous,  unaeltish,  modest,  temperate,  pure,  and  magnanimous. 
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His  courage  and  prowess  in  arms  were  those  of  a  knight  of  romance ; 
his  generosity  was  princely ;  and  his  courtesy  unfailing.  Bayard  is 
the  last  representative  of  the  mediaeval  chivalry  in  its  double  char- 
acter of  Catholic  and  Feudiil,  as  he  is,  perhaps,  the  latest  example  of  a 
warrior  who  won  Imttles  by  personal  feate  of  skill  and  counige.  Fire- 
arms were  fatal  to  heroism  of  this  type  ;  and  Bayard,  who  dieil  of  a 
gunshot  wound,  always  denounced  the  use  of  that  aniL  He  is  the  last 
example  of  the  chivalry  which  had  lasted  some  five  centuries.     [F.  H.] 

Life^  by  the  Loyal  Servitor ;  often  translated. 


GODFREY  DE  BOUILLON,  b.  1058  (?),  d.  1100. 

Godfrey  was  a  youn<rer  son  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne ;  by  his 
mother,  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  he  was  Lord  of  Lorraine,  taking 
his  name  from  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes,  and  he  was  subseq^uently 
created  Duke  of  Lorraine  by  the  Emperor  Henry  iv.  for  his  services  in 
the  field.  When  the  First  Crusade  was  resolved  on  at  the  Council  of 
Clermont,  1095,  Godfrey,  who  brought  with  him  his  two  brothers, 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  Baldwin,  ultimately  his  own  successor, 
was  marked  out  by  his  character  and  position  as  the  leader  of  the  host. 
He  was  already  illustrious  as  a  soldier  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  ;  he 
was  equally  versed  in  the  French  and  the  Teutonic  languages ;  and 
round  nis  banner  was  gathered,  it  is  said,  an  army  made  up  of  French, 
German,  Lorraine,  and  Brabant  elements  to  the  extent  of  80,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse. 

This  host  set  out  in  August,  1006,  from  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle, 
through  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  to  Constjmtinople,  the  conuuon 
rendezvous  of  the  various  armies.  The  body  commanded  by  Godfrey 
advanced  with  prudence,  and  without  fighting,  every  step  sho^'ing  the 
wisdom  and  the  tiscendancy  over  men  of  their  great  Icjuler.  His  march 
was  marked  neither  by  the  atrocities  nor  the  disasters  of  the  earlier 
expeditions.  With  great  skill,  self-control,  and  generasity,  he  won  a 
free  passage  across  Hungaiy  ;  compelled  the  Greek  Emperor,  Alexius,  to 
release  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  a  chief  whom  he  hjid  taken  i^isoner.  By 
the  alternate  use  of  diplomacy  and  arms  he  induced  the  Emperor  to  act 
as  his  ally,  and  even  to  adopt  him  as  his  son.  Godfrey  resisted  the 
importunities  of  Bohemond  and  other  chiefs  who  urged  him  to  divert  the 
arms  of  the  Crusaders  to  overthrow  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  he  per- 
suaded the  leaders  to  do  homage  to  the  Emi)eror,  and  to  engage  to  restore 
to  him  all  lost  possessions  of  the  Eni])ire  that  they  might  retake.  It  wiis 
not  until  the  spring  of  1097  that  the  Crusaders  reached  Asiii,  and  thence- 
forward they  marched  as  one  army  to  Jerusidem. 

When  tney  mustered  on  the  plains  of  Bithynia,  they  are  said  to 
have  numbered  100,000  men  on  horses,  armed  with  helmet  and  coat- 
of-mail,  and  certainly  they  were  attended  by  many  times  that  number 
on  foot,  beside  priests,  monks,  women,  and  children.  After  taking 
Nictca,  and  winnmg  a  desperate  battle  in  Phrygia,  they  passed  through 
incredible  privations  and  difliculties  down  to  the  siege  of  Antioch.  After 
eight  months  of  vrild  warfare,  and  every  extremity  of  famine,  pestilence. 
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•Dd  coDfusioD,  Antiock  was  flnally  taken ;  but  when  at  length,  in 
the  spring  of  1099,  the  CruEtadera  set  forth  to  Jerusalem,  they  num- 
Iwred  but  40,000,  of  which  only  1500  horse  and  20,000  foot  were 
said  to  lie  fit  for  serrice.  During  the  two  yetire  that  had  passied  Bmce 
the  ('niiuulers  left  the  uhares  of  the  Bosponia,  their  niiirch  had  been 
one  story  of  desuenit«  and  incessant  warfiire,  fiunine,  and  want  of  every 
kind  ;  diHease,  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  quarrelK,  digordor,  im- 
proTidence,  debauchery  and  fanaticism.  In  these  trials  God&eT  and 
Tiincred  stood  out  conspicuous  for  unshaken  devotion  and  resolution. 
And  Godfrey  hiwered  above  all  by  hia  fortitude,  hia  wisdom,  his  patience, 
and  his  personal  ascendancy. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  garrison  was  more  numerous 
than  the  asivilants,  and  where  every  receptacle  of  water  had  been  care- 
fully destroyed,  Inatod  for  30  days — days  of  intense  sufienng  to  the 
Crusaders.  At  lost,  aft«r  two  days  of  furious  battle,  the  Holy  City  was 
stormed,  and  God&ey  at  one  gate  and  Tancred  at  another  were  the  first 
to  enter  it.  Its  capture  was  marked  by  Indiscriminate  carnage.  The 
horses  trod  up  lo  their  knees  in  torrents  of  blood  ;  the  Jews  were  burnt 
alive  in  their  synagogues  ;  nnd  proiuiscuoiis  rapine  was  the  reward  of  the 
surrivoTB  of  three  years  of  incr^ible  suffering  and  struggle.  After  460 
years  of  subjection  to  the  Moslem,  the  Holy  City  was  &eed  ;  and  in  a 
solemn  net  of  devotion  Godfrey  and  his  followers  entered  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;  and  aU,^ bareheaded  and  barefooted,  in  robes  of 
whit«  linen,  with  tears  and  groans  and  every  manifestation  of  ecstasy, 
knelt  and  offered  praises  to  the  Divine  mercy.  A  further  massacre  of 
captives  in  cold  blood  followed— young  and  old,  women  and  children, 
men  and  boys,  were  mingled  in  one  bloody  heap.  The  streets  were 
then  washed  and  the  ciw  purified. 

By  the  voice  of  aU  Gooirey  was  chosen  King  of  Jemsalem  ;  but  he 
refused  anv  title  save  that  of  Baron  and  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepuldire. 
He  piinea  another  great  victory  over  the  Khalif  of  Ef^pt,  and  died 
within  a  year  of  his  election,  July  1100.  His  short  reign  sufficed  to 
show  him  as  a  wise,  moderate,  and  just  ruler,  and  to  compile  the  famous 
Auiie  of  JenttcUan,  a  complete  code  of  Feudal  law,  which  continued  in 
some  form  to  be  the  law  of  the  Eastern  Latins  for  three  centuries.  The 
whole  history  of  Godfrey  presents  him  to  us  as  the  noblest  type  of  his 
'igo  :  magnanimous,  wise,  provident,  laborious,  and  just ;  of  heroic  courage 
and  intense  religious  earnestness.  Had  he  directed  the  Crusade  wiUi 
complete  authority,  it  might  have  had  a  far  different  issue.  He  fully 
shnriKl  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  and  the  superstitious  folly  of  his  time. 
To  sLtughter  infidels  wholesale  was  to  him,  as  to  them,  an  act  of  piety  ; 
to  undertake  the  most  impossible  of  tasks  in  absolute  faith  of  Divine 
help  WHS  the  only  part  worthy  of  a  soldier  of  Clhrist.  But  so  dr  as  his 
aliHulute  religion  and  the  passions  of  his  age  admitted,  the  character  of 
Godfrey  is  as  pure  and  self-sacrificing  as  that  of  Alfred  or  St  Louis. 

As  a  ruler,  legislator,  and  creative  statesman,  Godfrey  belongs  to  the 
mre  order  of  men  of  which  his  mighty  ancestor  Charlemagne  was  chief 
— whom  he  so  much  resembles,  and  to  whom  he  is  so  often  compared — 
although  his  opportunities  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Emperor  of 
tiie  West,  and  the  scale  on  which  he  laboured  in  his  short  4S  years  of 
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life  was  so  much  smaller.  Indeed  the  constitution  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  which  endured  for  less  than  a  century,  was  an  admirable 
type  of  the  Feudal  State,  and  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem  has  been  justly 
oiUed  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Feudalism,  "  a  precious  monument  of  Feudal 
jurisprudence."  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  a  mediaeval  civil 
code,  was  much  cited  and  imitated  in  Europe,  and  retained  its  authority  for 
centuries.  Godfrey  has  been  called  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Achilles  of  the 
First  Cnisade ;  and  indeed  no  character  in  history  has  ever  afibrded  so  rich 
a  subject  for  idealisation.  He  is  the  real  hero  of  Tasso's  poem  and  the 
grand  lines  in  Oerus.  Lib,  bk.  iii.,  are  literal  history  as  much  as  poetry  : 

**  Veramonte  c  ccMtui  nato  all*  inipero. 
Si  del  re^ar,  del  comuiandar  sa  Tarti : 
E  non  minor  che  dnce  ^  cavaliero."  [F.  H.] 

Fleury  :  Secies,  JlisLf  6th  discourse,  vol.  xviii.  Gibbon  :  ch.  Iviii.  Guizot : 
CivUis.  in  Europe,  lect  8.  Michaud :  Mist,  dcs  CroisadeSf  vol.  i. 
Martin :  Hist,  de  France^  vol.  iii.  bk.  xviii. 

ST.  LEO  THE  GREAT,  b.  390,  d.  461  AD. 

The  third  week  of  the  month  devoted  to  Feudal  CiviliscUion  con- 
tains the  names  of  five  Popes  between  the  fifth  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  who  represent  the  influence  of  the  central  See  in  organising 
Western  Christendom  rather  than  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Of  these  the  first  is  Leo  the  Great,  the  chief  founder 
of  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

Leo  was  a  Konmn,  of  Tuscan  family,  bom  in  Rome  about  390.  As  a 
young  man  he  was  employed  in  missions  to  distant  Churches  by  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  and  he  wa^  early  brought  into  relations  with  St.  Augus- 
tine and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  His  middle  life  was  passed  in  a  series  of 
embassies  of  the  highest  importance.  During  one  of  these  duties — a 
mission  into  Gaul  to  reconcile  Actius  with  Albinus — Leo  was  chosen 
Pope  by  acclamation  and  the  general  voice  of  clergy,  senate,  and  people 
(440),  he  being  then  about  50.  He  at  once  entered  on  his  office  with  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  Dictator  of  the  Republic.  He  introduccii  a  practice 
aLuost  unknown  to  his  predecessors — that  of  preaching  from  His  oaiti 
pulpit ;  and  his  powerful  sermons  are  the  first  m>m  the  Roman  Pontifi's 
that  have  survived.  They  are  simple,  severe,  short,  and  nervous,  like 
the  si)eeches  of  Ca>sar  from  the  rostrum,  and  are  entirely  occupied  with 
the  faith  and  life  of  the  true  Christian. 

Leo  is  the  great  enemy  of  heresy,  especiidly  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Manicha^ans ;  the  trenchant  censor  of  Pagan  morality  and  worldliness. 
His  vehement  campaign  against  the  heresy  and  the  crimes  of  Manicha;- 
ism  was  followed  by  a  further  onsliiught  on  the  Pelagians,  the  Pris- 
cillians,  and  finally  the  heresy  of  Eutyches  of  Constantinople.  In  a  long 
life  of  polemical  iictivity  Leo  procured  tlie  aussent  of  the  W  estem  Church 
to  a  large  body  of  doctrine  since  recognised  as  orthodox.  In  452,  Attihi, 
recovering  from  his  defeat  at  Chalons  by  Aetius,  descended  with  his 
Huns  upon  Italy.  The  peninsula  and  its  capital  was  at  his  mercy.  Leo 
went  forth  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  appease  the  terrible  concjueror. 
By  his  dignity,  earnestness,  and  eloquence^  ne  induced  the  barbarian  to 
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withdraw  'beyond  the  Danube  on  payment  of  a  tribute.  Three  years 
later  the  Vandal  Genseric,  invading  Italy  from  Africa,  took  and  sacked 
Rome  (455).  Leo  again  went  forth  as  a  mediator,  but  could  obtain 
nothing  but  some  mitigation  of  the  conqueror's  licence.  The  remaining 
years  of  Leo's  pontificate  were  passed  in  efforts  to  mitifi:ate  the  ruin 
caused  by  the  V  andals,  in  strenj^ening  the  moral  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  in  restoring  and  rebuilding  the  churches  dedicate  to  the 
great  Apostles.  The  ruin  of  Rome  as  a  capital  by  the  sack  of  Genseric 
(455),  and  the  manifest  collapse  of  the  Empire,  were  the  foundation  of 
Romo  a^  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  West. 

Leo,  a  Roman  of  the  Romans,  the  Cato  or  Scipio  of  the  Church,  made 
Rome  the  centre  of  a  new  Spiritual  Empire  rising  out  of  the  niins  of  the 
old  Material  Empire,  of  wmch  St  Augustine  had  foreseen  the  advent 
His  pontificate  is  the  first  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Latin  Christi- 
anity, when  Rome  definitively  acceded  to  a  general  primacy  over  the 
Churches  of  the  West  During  his  tenure  of  the  See,  Leo  is  the  only 
great  name  in  the  Empire,  and  concentrates  on  himself  and  on  his  ofUce 
the  interest  of  the  West  He  first  fixed  Rome  in  its  rigid  and  strenuous 
orthodoxy  :  he  first  made  Rome  the  spiritual  capital  of  the  Latin  races 
and  of  Western  Europe.  [F.  H.] 

Fleury :  EccUs.  Uisi.  vol.  vL     Milman  :  Latin  Christianiiyj  vol.  i.  bk.  ii. 

LEO  IV.  {Pope  from  847-855  AD.). 

Leo,  a  Roman,  who  had  held  ecclesiastical  ofiice  under  preceding 

Eontiffs,  was  suddenly  called  to  the  Papacy  on  the  death  of  Sergius  ii., 
y  the  urgent  danger  impending  over  Italy  and  Rome.  The  weak  son 
of  Charles  the  Great  was  not  long  dead  ;  and  the  Saracens  were  mastera 
of  Sicily  and  a  large  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  847  they  were 
threatening  Rome  ;  and  Leo  iv.  was  summarily  chosen  to  direct  the 
defence  of  the  city.  This  he  did  with  great  energy  and  signal  success  : 
he  summoned  the  maritime  population  of  Naples  and  Gaieta  to  defend 
Ostia,  the  Roman  port ;  raised  an  army,  and  fortified  the  Church  of 
St  Peter.  Not  content  with  turning  tne  sacred  edifice  into  a  fortress, 
he  determined  to  protect  it  by  a  new  fortified  quarter.  The  Emperor 
Lothair,  far  from  resenting  his  hasty  election  as  Pope  before  receiving 
the  imperial  sanction,  assisted  the  project  And  in  four  years  the  work 
was  completed.  A  new  walled  suburb  was  created  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  practictilly  outside  the  classical  city  of  Rome,  on  what  had 
been  the  Vatican  HiU.  On  the  27th  Jime  852,  Leo  formally  consecrated 
it  bv  his  own  name,  and  gave  the  suburb  the  name  of  the  Leonine  city. 
Within  its  walls  lay  the  Church  and  relics  of  the  Apostle,  the  palace  of 
the  Pope  and  his  suite,  a  body-guard  and  a  faithful  body  of  townsmen, 
securely  entrenched  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  in  fact  a 
temix)ral  sovereignty  in  minuiture,  and  it  long  sufficed  as  a  safe  asylum 
to  guarantee  the  mdependence  of  the  Pope.  Leo's  papacy  of  eight  yeara 
wjis  mainly  engrossed  with  the  formation  of  his  new  city,  with  restoring 
the  churches  and  adorning  the  city  of  Rome.  He  is  thus  the  complement 
of  Leo  I.  and  the  forerunner  of  Hildebrand.  [F.  H.] 

Miinian  :  Latin  Christianity ^  bk.  v. 
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GEBBEBT  {Pope  Silvester  IL\  d.  1003. 

Gerrert,  the  foremost  Churchman  of  his  age  and  one  of  the  i^reatest 
of  the  Popes,  was  Iwrn  about  940,  at  Avrillac,  in  Auvergne,  of  obscure 
origin  and  humble  jmrentiige.  He  was  early  received  into  the  (^luniac 
monastery  there,  and  became  its  most  distinguished  scholar.  Borel, 
Count  of  Barcelona,  carried  him  to  Spain,  where  his  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge  urged  him  to  pursue  tne  scientific,  and  especially  the 
mathematical,  knowledge  of  the  Arab  schools.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  Seville  and  Cordova,  then  great  centres  of  Mohammedan  learning, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  Chnstian  priest  to  muster  the  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy  which  the  Arabs  had  inherited  from  the 
Greeks.  Count  Borel  took  the  young  monk  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
recognised  as  a  prodigy  of  knowledge  by  Pope  John  xii.,  and  recom- 
mende<l  to  the  Emperor,  Otho  the  Great  Thence  he  became  the  friend 
and  secretary  of  Adalberon,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  where  he  opened  a 
famous  school,  in  which  all  that  was  then  known  was  taught  It 
comprised  rhetoric,  logic,  as  known  to  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  music, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  the  Roman  poets. 

For  ten  years  (978-988)  Gerbert  practically  directed  the  Church  in 
central  France,  being  the  inspiring  genius  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  the  acknowledge  head  of  Western  learning.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
the  successive  German  Emperors,  Otho  ii.  and  Otho  in.,  the  friend  and 
supporter  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  teacher  of  his  son,  Robert  i.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  in  detail  the  active  and  stormy  career  of 
Gerbert  through  the  changing  and  violent  movements  of  the  10th 
century.  He  is  alternately  triumphant  and  defeated  in  the  shifting 
scenes  of  policy.  In  991  Gerbert  is  elected  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  is 
deposed  by  the  Papal  Legate  in  Council,  996  ;  he  tikes  refuge  with  the 
Emperor  Otto  in.,  and  is  made  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  in  998.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  Pope,  and  took  the  significant  name  of 
Silvester  ii.  (Silvester  i.  was  the  Pope  who,  in  325,  called  the  Council 
of  Nice  and  presided  over  the  Christian  Church  of  Constantine.) 

For  four  years  (999-1003)  Silvester  directed  the  intricate  policy  of 
the  Church  with  consummate  skill  and  energy.  Much  of  his  previous 
action  had  l)een  inspired  with  aims  with  a  Gallican  and  anti-Papal 
character.  But  once  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  Gerbert  assumes  the 
mission  of  the  Chiu*ch  to  be  the  spiritual  organisation  of  Europe.  He  is 
the  forerunner  of  Hildebrand  and  Alexander  in.,  and  even  in  a  far 
minor  degree  of  St.  Bernard  and  Aquinas.  In  spite  of  the  worldly 
intrigues  in  which  he  was  involved,  his  intense  piety  and  personal 
morcJity  produced  a  deep  efifect  on  his  age ;  and,  though  he  leaves  on 
posterity  no  sense  of  originality  as  a  thinker,  he  was  the  first  Churchman 
who  impressed  hLs  age  with  a  reverence  for  the  science  and  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  worlcL  His  extraordinary  attainments  in  a  knowledge 
absolutely  closed  to  his  contemporaries  and  his  mechanical  gifts,  led  to 
the  myth  of  his  being  a  magician  and  to  the  tales  of  dialx)lic  agency 
to  which  me<liaival  legend  attributed  his  power  and  his  learning. 

As  with  All)ert  the  Great,  and  Roger  Bacon  in  the  13th  century,  his 
secular  knowledge  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  black  art     His 
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extant  wiitingB  tbow  him  its  a  miui  of  extraordinary  enei^,  versa- 
tility, force  01  character  and  of  mind.  The  Bcientific  and  philoaophical 
works  attributed  to  him  have  been  the  suhject  of  critical  cootroTersT 
and  great  diversity  of  opiDion.  They  have  no  value  but  a  histonciu 
one.  Pope  Silvester,  who  is  the  first  French  Pope,  is  the  real  author  of 
the  consecratioD  given  by  the  Church  to  the  aynasty  of  Hugh  Capet 
(087).  It  was  he  who  constituted  Huogary  and  Poland  as  Christisji 
kinffdouiB,  and  a,  century  before  Urban  II.  he  preached  the  necessity  of  a 
Ousade.  He  appears  ui  the  Calendar  by  his  personal  Dame  of  Gerbert, 
and  not  his  official  title  of  Silvester  ii.,  to  mark  that  his  ^(reat  work  was 
achieved,  not  as  Pope,  but  as  a  French  prelate,  especially  in  his  action  in 
consecrating  the  royal  house  of  Hugh  Capet.  [7.  H.] 

Flcnry ;    Ecda.    Hist.   vol.    lij.        Hilmon :    Latin  CliTitlianily,   bk.   v. 
Michelet:  aiatory  tjf  France,  hk.  U.     B.  Uaur^au;  in  Biojr.  Cnin. 


PETEB  DAUZAKI,  b.  988,  d.  1072. 

The  fikmous  reformer  of  the  Church  in  the  11th  century  was  bora 
nt  Ravenna  in  988,  of  a  noor  and  obscure  family.  He  was  educated  by 
a  brother,  Damiani,  Archdeacon  of  Bavenna,  whose  name  he  added  to 
his  own  name  of  Peter.  He  was  trained  at  Faenza  and  at  IWma,  and 
HA  a  youth  became  distinguished  as  a  student  and  teacher.  But  B 
passion  for  osceticisiu  took  possession  of  the  popular  pYifesBor :  his  days 
were  spent  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  penance,  nis  nights  in  watching  and 
fierce  striving  to  subdue  the  ilesh.  He  retired  to  the  hermitage  of 
Font-Avellana  in  Urabria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Ho  was 
successively  named  abbot  and  cardinal  (1057). 

During  the  Papacy  of  Nicholas  ii.  and  Alexander  ii.,  Damiani  was 
the  reforming  spirit  of  the!  Church — as  the  latter  called  him,  the  £ye  of 
the  Holy  See.  His  life  was  one  long,  violent,  and  fanatical  effort  to 
extirpate  from  the  Church  simony,  worldliness,  and  sexual  immorality. 
Against  the  practice  of  the  marriage  or  concubinage  of  the  priesthood 
Damiani  in  particular  fulminat«B  with  a  passionate  and  almost  rabid 
invective.  His  famous  work  QomorrhcKUt  explains  by  its  very  title  the 
coarseness  of  his  method.  As  ascetic  and  hot-sospeller  Damiani  was 
the  Stylitet  or  Knox  of  his  age.  But  in  spite  of  the  ascetic  fiinaticiam  of 
his  character,  Damiani  was  one  of  the  mam  authors  of  the  reform  of  the 
Church  in  the  llth  century,  and,  with  Hildebrand,  the  real  founder 
of  the  nile  of  celibacy  for  the  secular  priesthood.  He  is  much  more 
than  a  monkish  zealot.  He  was  successful  in  a  series  of  missions  by 
which  the  Popes  restrwned  the  abuses  of  the  Church.  And  he  was  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  unity  and  discipline  of  the  Papacy.  His 
works  remain,  with  all  their  frantic  violence  of  language,  monuments  of 
a  sincere  leal  for  purity  and  right.  So  soon  as  he  was  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  public  life,  Damiani  retired  to  his  hermitage,  and  there, 
continuing  his  ascetic  rigours  to  the  lost,  ho  died  (1072)  at  the  age  of 
84,  at  Faenza,  where  he  is  still  the  object  of  an  annual  commemoration. 

[P.H.] 

Mjlm^n  :  LaUtt  Chriitianitg,  bk.  vi. 
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PETER  THE  HERMIT,  fl.  abt.  1094-1100. 

Peter,  who  bore  the  name  of  the  Hennit,  was  born  at  Amiens  in 
Picardy,  of  a  knightly  family,  and  was  at  first  a  soldier  in  the 
service  of  the  (founts  of  Boulogne.  He  soon  abandoned  wife  and  the 
world,  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  thence  into  a  hermitage.  Roused  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  returned  to  Europe, 
shocked  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  in  Palestine.  Pope  Urban  ii.,  to  whom  a  vision  had  urged 
Peter  to  appeal,  warmly  seconded  his  enthusiasm,  and  dismissed  him  to 
preach  a  jomt  expedition  to  free  the  Holy  Places.  Peter  was  small  and 
mean  in  person,  emaciated  by  his  austerities,  with  a  keen  fine  eye  and 
living  genius  within  him,  and  a  gift  of  ready  and  burning  eloiiuence. 
His  ufe  as  a  heniiit  and  his  strange  experiences  as  a  pilgrim  had  fired 
his  soul  with  enthusiasm  and  made  him  a  prey  to  dreams  and  visions. 
He  traversed  Itjily,  crossed  the  Alps,  visited  the  princes  of  Gaul,  and 
went  through  France,  riding  on  an  ass,  bareheaded  and  barefoot,  clad 
in  a  coarse  gannent,  and  bearing  an  immense  crucifix,  everywhere 
received  as  an  inspired  prophet  He  preached  with  fervour  to  in- 
numerable crowds  in  the  churches,  streets,  and  highways,  calling  on 
prince  and  people  alike. 

His  passionate  eloquence  prepared  for  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
Pope  met  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  (1095),  where  the  First  Crusade 
was  resolved  on.  The  impatience  of  the  iieople  could  not  await  the 
regular  fonnation  of  armies,  and  early  in  the  Hi)ring  of  1096  a  motley 
crowd  of  40,()00  of  various  nations,  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  com|)elled 
Peter  to  lead  them  straight  to  the  Holy  Land.  With  inconceivable 
fatuity  or  simplicity,  Peter  led  them  to  Constantinople,  pillaging, 
slaying,  and  fighting  by  the  way.  The  host  reached  Nicaia,  where  they 
were  extenninated  in  a  frightfiil  massacre,  by  the  Turks.  Peter  survived 
the  slaughter,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  subsequent  expedition  led  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  he  took  part  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Crusade. 
At  the  siege  of  Antioch  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  Peter  gave  way  before 
the  pressure  of  famine,  and  he  had  bej^^n  to  return  homewards  in 
despair  till  Tancred  forced  him  to  remain.  At  the  final  taking  of 
Jerusalem  (1099)  the  triumphant  Crusaders  fell  at  his  feet,  and  offered  up 
their  thanks  to  the  original  inspirer  of  their  expedition.  The  relative 
spirit  of  the  Calendar  admits  the  author  of  this  wonderful  effort,  in  spite 
01  the  blind  fanaticism  and  criminal  folly  which  the  Hennit  had 
displayed  in  practical  conduct  [F.  H.] 

Gibbon :  cb.  Iviii. 


SUGER,  b.  1082,  d.  1152. 

The  famous  Regent  of  France  and  minister  of  LouLs  vii.  (1137-1152) 
was  bom  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  St  Omer,  in  Artois,  about  1082,  of  an 
obscure  peasant  family.  At  an  early  age  ho  was  educated  in  the  Abbey 
of  St  Denis,  near  Paris,  and  ut  the  age  of  14  he  became  there  the  fellow- 
student  and  companion  of  the  Prince,  afterwards  Louis  vi.  or  the  Fat 
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For  twenty  years  Suobr  kboured  in  the  intereata  of  the  abbe^  ;  main- 
taining  or  aadiiuF  to  its  poBsesnonB  by  legal  ingenuity  or  by  his  akill  in 

ajma  ;  continually  employed  on  missions  by  the  Abbot  Adam  and  by 
his  friend  King  Louis  vt.  Id  1122  Siiger,  then  aged  40,  became  Abbot 
of  St.  Denis  ;  practically  minister,  and  principal  support  of  the  monarchy. 

His  rule  for  thirty  years  within  the  abbey  trebled  its  resources  and 
made  it  the  great  centre  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  the  chief  barony  of  the 
Crown.  He  laboured  to  raise  to  their  highest  point  the  material  and  the 
moral  resourceB  of  the  abbe;  and  of  the  kingdom  alike,  strengtbeiiing 
both  together.  He  rebuilt  the  abbey  church  with  extraordinary  qnergy 
and  in  great  splendour.  It  was  dedicated  in  1140.  The  western  fb^ade 
and  towers  are  the  work  of  Suger,  and  are  amongst  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  Romanesque  style  passing  into  the  pointed  Gothic  (compare  the 
&9ude  of  NQtre-Dame  at  Paris,  nearly  80  years  later). 

At  the  head  of  a  great  barony,  and  in  effect  the  chief  minister  of  the 
Crown,  Soger  at  first  indulged  in  somewhat  secular  state  and  worldly 
freedoHL  But  the  exhortations  of  St.  Bernard  (see  the  fine  letter,  No. 
IxxviiL,  A.D.  1127)  recalled  him  to  his  ccclesiaatiod  function,  and  thence- 
forward Suger  established  rigid  discipline  in  his  abbey,  and  practised 
strict  aiuteri^  in  his  personal  life.  The  lost  of  the  muDj  missions 
intrusted  by  Louis  vi.  te  his  faithful  minister  was  the  marriage  of  his 
son  to  the  fatal  Eleanor  of  Guyenne,  which  more  than  doubled  the 
possessions  of  the  Crown.  On  their  return  Louis  vi.  was  dead  ;  and  die 
Prince,  then  a  wayward  and  restless  youth  of  \R,  became  Louis  vii. 
(1137).  Thenceforward  Suger,  till  his  own  death  fifteen  years  later, 
was  practically  viceroy  of  France. 

In  114G  St.  Bernard  preached  the  Second  Crusade  at  Vdzelay,  and 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Suger,  who  told  the  King  that 
his  true  duties  ky  in  France,  Louis  pluneed  inte  the  disastrous  cam- 
p^gn  which  ended  in  the  fatal  siege  of  Damascus.  On  the  advice  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  prelates  and  borons,  Suger 
was  made  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  For  five  years  he  proved  himself  one 
of  the  greatest  rulers  whom  France  ever  had.  He  mamtuined  peace  and 
order  everywhere,  encouraged  the  rise  of  the  towns,   dispensed  strict 

{'ustice,  and  restered  material  prosperity,  employing  the  resources  of 
lis  ablMy,  whilst  he  sent  large  sums  to  Uie  King  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Before  his  time  the  centre  of  France  had  been  a  waste.  He  introduced 
on  agriculture  and  prosperity  which  were  permanent,  and  repeopled  the 
decayed  district  Having  at  last  induced  the  King  to  return  to  France 
(1149),  he  proposed  to  lead  a  &esh  Crusade  himself,  when  deatli  cut  short 
his  project  at  the  age  of  70  (1152). 

buger  was  the  first  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Ki'eat  series  of  states- 
men by  whom  France  was  made  a  kingdom.  His  leading  idea  was  the 
creation  of  a  centaral  monarchy  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  an<l  progress. 
The  great  instrument  of  this  was  the  development  of  the  commune*,  and 
by  their  aid  the  suppression  of  private  war  and  feudal  oppression.  It  is 
under  Louis  vi.  and  the  administration  of  Sneer,  says  Guiwjt,  that  there 
rises  up  the  idea  of  a  chief  magistrate,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  the  protection  of  the  weak,  the  enforcing  of  justice,  and  the  central 
depositary  of  the  common  interest  uguinst  all  local  and  personal  ambition. 
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"  The  duty  of  kinijs,"  says  Sufjer  himself,  "  is  by  their  strong  arm  ami 
their  high  prero^tive  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the  great  who  tear  the  State 
to  pieces  by  their  constant  wars  and  ruin  churches."  In  this  task  Suger 
himself  often  assisted  the  monarchy  in  arms  at  the  head  of  the  fon^es  of 
his  abbey.  "  The  glory  of  the  Church  of  God,"  said  he,  "  consists  in  the 
union  of  the  royalty  and  the  priesthood."  As  a  means  to  this  end,  the 
policy  of  Suger  and  of  the  two  kings  whom  he  guided,,  was  to  grant 
charters  of  freedom  to  the  toi^Tis,  and  to  emancipate  the  serfs.  "  Do  not 
abandon  your  flock,"  wrote  Suger  to  Louis  in  the  Holy  Land,  "  to  the 
fury  of  the  wolves."  He  has  left  a  profound  impression  on  the  popular 
gratitude  of  his  country,  of  a  kind  simihir  to  that  of  Sully  and  Henry  iv. 
Suger  was  a  scholar,  fond  of  the  Latin  |>oets,  and  an  author.  He  has 
given  us  a  Life  of  Ixniis  VL  and  other  works.  He  encouraged  learning, 
collected  a  library,  and  began  the  famous  Chronicle  of  St.  JJenis.  Though 
far  more  the  statesman  than  the  priest,  in  spite  of  occasional  differences, 
he  commanded  the  love  and  admiration  of  St.  Bernard,  who  addressed 
to  him  12  of  his  extant  epistles.  The  beautiful  letter  that  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux  addressed  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  who  was  then  thought 
to  be  at  the  point  of  death  (Epist.  cclxvL),  is  a  striking  memorial  of  the 
men  and  of  their  age.  "  Mjm  of  Grod,  tremble  not  in  putting  off  the 
earthly  man  which  seeks  to  drag  thee  down  .  .  .  the  glory  of  tJie  Lord 
awaiteth  thee  !  How  much  do  1  long,  dearest.,  to  see  thee  again,  so  that 
the  blessing  of  a  dying  saint  may  come  on  me !  .  .  .  Whether  I  come, 
or  come  not,  rememoer  that  I  have  loved  thee  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  not  cease  to  love  thee  to  the  end."  [F.  H.] 

Suger  :  VU  de  Louis-lc-firos  (Gnizot  Coll.).  Martin  :  Hist,  de  Franf^,  iii. 
300-452.  Milman :  Latin  ChristianHy^  vol.  iii.  bk.  viii.  St.  Bernard : 
Epistol.    Guizot :  Civilisation  in  France,  Icct.  xii. 


ST.  ELIGIUS  (ISairU  Eloi,  St-,  Loo),  b.  588,  d.  659  AD. 

St.  Eligius  is  an  early  prototype  of  Suger,  the  low-bom  churchman - 
statesman.  He  was  of  numble  parenUige,  probably  of  Gallo- Roman 
origin,  and  was  born  near  Limoges  in  588.  He  was  early  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  goldsmith  in'  Limoges.  His  talents  in  this  art  recommend eil 
him  to  the  King's  goldsmith  and  head  of  the  treasury  in  Paris.  His 
wonderful  skill  and  probity  filled  the  Kin^  ('lotaire  with  admiration  ; 
and  he  became  master  of  the  mint  and  chief  adviser  to  that  king  and 
his  successor,  Diigobert.  Under  a  succession  of  kings  he  became  in  effect 
chief  minister  and  envoy,  using  his  influence  with  the  crown  to  found 
monasteries,  hospitals,  and  convents.  He  still  continued  the  practice  of 
his  art,  using  it  solely  for  sacred  purposes,  and  constructed  a  number  of 
magnificent  shrines  for  the  relics  of  the  chief  saints  of  France?. 

in  639  he  assembled  a  Council  at  Orleans  for  the  repression  of  the 
Monothelite  heresy  and  simony  ;  and  the  next  yciir,  though  still  a  lay- 
man, he  was  chosen  Bishop  in  place  of  St.  Medard.  From  this  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  apostolic  work,  labouring  as  a  Christian  missionary 
in  Flanders  and  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Baltia  He  founded  an  im- 
mense number  of  monasteries,  luid  became  one  of  the  most  popular  saints 
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of  Fiance.  He  was  distiogouhed  for  his  humanity,  rimplidt;,  and 
labcHMHU  life,  Eind  has  left  a  ualiug  impregsion  on  the  public  memmy  aa 
the  ortiBan-minuter  of  the  eorlv  monarchv.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of 
the  smiths  of  all  kinds,  and  the  legends  and  art  are  full  of  nia  miiacolona 
doinss.  It  U  as  the  ptecursor  of  the  great  MinisterB  of  France  that  he 
has  Dis  place  beside  Suger.  Man^  coins  remain  with  his  name ;  and 
BUndry  homiliea  and  letteiB :  these,  like  his  life,  breathe  gentleneas, 
(Parity,  and  piety.  [F.  H.] 

St.  Outn  :  L^t.    Mrs.  Jameson  :  Saend  and  Legtndary  Art. 

ALEZAKDEB  IH,  Fop«,  1159,  ±  II79. 

Alexahdbr  IIL,  the  successor  of  Adrian  iv.  (Nicolas  Breakgpeaie), 
waa  for  twenty  years  Pope  daring  tlie  ereat  contoit  between  Rome  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  ^eiander,  then  known  as  Roland, 
Chancellor  of  the  Bee  and  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark's,  had  been  one  of  the 
ablest  supporters  and  one  of  the  most  trusted  legates  of  Adrian  during 
his  bold  policy  of  founding  an  index)endent  Church.  On  the  death  M 
Adrian(1159)  the  Cbancelloi  Roland  was  elected  Pope,  whiUt  the  imperial 
ikction  set  up  Victor  IT.  as  anti-Pope.  Alexander  in.  received  tbe 
adhesion  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Southern  Italy,  and  the  more  power- 
ful of  the  Orders  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years  under  the  protection  of  Louis  tii. 

During  this  time  Alexander  was  most  occupied  by  the  cause  of  Becket 
whose  claims  were  in  substance  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pope  himself 
but  whom  it  was  most  ira()olitic  to  support  against  the  Pope's  own 
powerful  ally,  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  subtle  and  changing  policy  of 
Alexander  in  this  most  difficult  dilemma  was  carried  out  with  consum- 
mate skill,  much  want  of  sincerity,  but  essential  loyaltv  to  his  {vindples. 
The  Emperor  caused  tbe  election  of  a  succession  of  anti-Popes ;  but 
after  a  hfelong  contest,  Barbarossa  felt  himself  humbled.  The  Pope 
rallied  to  his  cause  the  whole  of  Italy  and  nearly  all  Europe,  and  at 
loDfTth,  IS  yean  after  his  election  as  Pope,  Alexander  iii.  received  at 
Venice  tbe  formal  reconciliation  and  virtual  submission  of  the  Emperor 
— an  issue  effected  by  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice.  Two  years  later 
Alexander  iii.  died  (1179)  after  a  reign  of  SO  years,  one  of^the  moet 
memoiable  in  the  history  of  tbe  Papacy.  It  was  Alexander  iii.  who 
canonised  St.  Bernard  as  well  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  With 
Adrian  iv.  he  is  the  immediate  link  between  Hildebrand  and  Inno- 
cent III.  [F.  H.] 

Milmsn :  Latin  Chriatianily,  bk.  viii 

BEOKBT  (St  Thtmai  of  Canterbury),  b.  1118,  d.  llTtt 
Thomas  BBCRin'  was  the  sod  of  Gilbert  Becket,  a  native  of  Rouen, 
by  the  daughter  of  a  bni^ber  of  Caen;  and  was  bom  in  London,  1118, 
wnore  his  father  was  a  merchant  in  good  position.  The  young  Thomas 
was  educated  by  the  monks  of  Merton  in  Surrey,  and  by  his  extraordi- 
nary  abilities  luvl  acquirements  was  early  recommended  to  Theobald, 
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Archbiahop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  employed  by  him  in  negotiations 
of  importance,  and  secured  from  the  Pope  the  recognition  of  the  Planta- 
genet  (hrnasty  on  the  English  throne.  In  1155,  at  the  age  of  37,  he  was 
made  Chancellor,  in  which  office  during  six  years  he  bore  himself  as  a 
great  statesman,  a  bold  soldier,  and  with  almost  royal  splendour.  In 
1162  Henry  ii.  forced  Becket  to  become  Archbishop. 

As  Primate  Becket  at  once  changed  his  whole  life ;  he  became  the  most 
austere  and  devout  of  Churchmen,  a  stem  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  ;  he  summarily  resigned  his  office  of  Chancellor,  and  with  it  all 
his  habits  as  courtier  and  servant  of  the  King.  Within  the  next  year 
becan  the  long  strife  between  the  King  and  the  Archbishop,  which  was 
ended  only  b^  the  murder  of  the  Primate.  Hie  centre  of  the  contest 
lay  in  the  claim  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and 
to  complete  independence  as  a  European  and  not  a  national  spiritual 
community.  The  claim  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  was  to  enforce 
complete  judicial  authority  over  every  subject,  lay  or  clerical,  within  the 
realm,  and  to  assert  its  right  as  supreme  nuer  within  the  kingdom.  The 
mutual  independence  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  was  a  problem 
fax  too  complex  and  subtle  to  be  solved  in  an  age  of  personal  autocracy 
and  of  absolute  creeds.  Still  less  could  it  be  solved  by  two  men  of  such 
fierce  natures  and  aspiring  genius  as  were  Thomas  Becket  and  Henry  of 
A^jou. 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  formulas  in  which  the  demands  of 
the  King  were  embodied,  contain  little  which  has  not  been  the  law  of 
our  land  since  the  Reformation.  Their  adoption  in  the  12Ui  century 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  formal  establishment  of  a  national 
and  an  Erastian  Church,  and  the  official  dissolution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  an  independent  spiritual  communion.  It  is  as  the  fearless 
defender  of  a  spiritual  power,  independent  of,  and  able  to  modify  the 
temporal  sovereignty,  that  Becket  is  recognised  as  the  complement  of 
Alexander  in.  in  the  civilising  mission  of  the  Church  of  the  12th  century. 
To  feel  his  just  claims  on  the  reverence  of  posterity  is  not  to  praise  the 
fierce  and  Imughty  character  of  the  man,  his  violent  pretensions,  and 
worldly  passions.  The  thrilling  story  of  the  great  duel  is  a  picture  of 
combat  between  two  mighty  and  overweening  natures,  each  of  which 
had  a  great  cause  to  defend,  whilst  both  disgraced  it  by  outrageous 
violence. 

The  tale  is  well  told  in  the  Short  History  of  Mr.  J.  R  Green  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  set  forth  in  these  limits.  For  six  out  of  the  eight  years  of 
his  primacy,  Becket  lived  in  France  as  an  exile,  under  the  protection  of 
Loms  vii.  of  France  and  Pope  Alexander  in.,  and  from  thence  he  carried 
on  a  not  unequal  contest  witn  the  great  King.  After  a  formal  but  hollow 
reconciliation,  effected  by  Louis  and  his  bishops,  Becket  returned  to 
England,  and  to  his  own  cathedral  He  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast  on 
1st  December  1170 :  on  the  29th  December  he  was  brutidly  murdered 
at  the  altar  of  Canterbury  by  four  knights  of  the  King's  household.  The 
horror  and  the  fury  of  all  Christendom  are  amongst  the  most  striking 
feu^ts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  King  with  consummate  energy  and  skill 
averted  the  storm  from  himself^  after  a  tremendous  and  dramatic  scene  of 
personal  humiliation  and  penance. 
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In  the  Teaolt,  the  King  gained  most  of  his  pointa ;  and  hia  m 
on  the  thione  of  England  eatabliahed  a  more  or  less  national  and  media- 
tised church,  even  before  the  Beformation.  Becket  secured  the  enthu- 
siastic devotion  of  the  people  ;  his  greut  delmnce  indirectly  advanced  the 
cause  of  Catholic  independence  over  Euro|>e  ;  and  his  martjrdom  became 
one  of  t]ie  landmarka  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Three  yeiirs  after  the  murder, 
he  was  canonised  by  Alexander  iii.,  and  became  at  once  the  most  popular 
of  English  saints  :  nis  tomb  was  one  of  the  most  famous  pilcrim^^  in 
Europe,  and  his  name  in  England  is  still  the  most  common  of  ul  Christian 
»m».  [P.  H.) 

Dr.  Gitea:  Seem  Contemporary  Lisa  of  Beelai.    Milmani  Latin  Chriati- 

anitg,  bk,  vUi.    J.  H.  Qreen:  SItorl  Sittory  <(f  England,    tin.  J.  R. 

Oreep  :  Henry  11. 


ST.  FEAKOIS  OF  AS8ISI,  1).  1182,  d.  1226. 

It  was  during  the  crisis  of  Catholicism,  in  the  first  generation  of  the 
I3th  century,  in  the  papacy  of  Innocent  jii.,  that  there  arose  in  dijferent 
countries  at  the  same  time  two  extraordinary  men,  who  set  themselves 
to  combat  the  two  great  dangers  of  tlie  Chun^  The  scandalous  luxury, 
worldliness,  and  sensuality  of  the  age,  both  clerical  and  lay,  revolted  the 
pure  soul  of  St.  FnANCie  of  Aesisi  in  Umbria.  St  Bominic,  a  Castilian, 
a  few  years  his  senior,  set  himself  to  combat  the  scepticiam,  the  heresy, 
the  ignorance  of  hia  time.  Both  appealed  to  the  people  directly  ;  both 
cast  off  every  vestige  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  pride  ;  both  worked  by 
passionate  enthusiasm  as  their  instrument ;  and  both  exhibited  consum- 
mate genius  in  the  oi^anisation  of  social  institutions.  St.  Proncia,  tile 
younger  of  the  two,  but  the  first  to  act,  endowed  with  a  fervour  of 
mystic  devotion,  appealed  to  the  heart.  St  Dominic,  the  more  powerful 
mind,  addressed  the  intellect  Between  them,  they  revived  the  spirit  of 
Catholicism,  and  recaat  the  religious  tone  of  their  ag& 

The  &ther  of  tlie  fomoua  saint,  Pietro  Bemardone,  of  Assisi,  in 
Umbria,  was  a  rich  merchant,  who,  from  his  trade  connection  with 
France,  called  his  son  by  the  then  unusual  name  of  Francis.  At  first 
the  youth  was  gav,  splendid,  sociable,  and  adventurous.  But  imprison- 
ment, disease,  and  the  imminent  hand  of  death  forced  on  him  religious 
musings  and  a  profound  desire  to  put  on  a  new  life.  He  cast  off  all  that 
be  possessed  or  could  hope  for,  broke  &om  his  tamily,  and  at  the  ase 
of  25  (1206)  vowed  himself  to  poverty  and  to  religion.  He  collecteda 
body  of  ecstatic  devotees  dedicated  to  strict  mendicancy,  assumed  a  gub 
of  coarse  grey,  and,  bound  by  a  cord  for  girdle,  and  with  bore  feet,  set 
forth  to  preach  poverty,  humility,  and  charity.  In  1212,  Innocent  iit., 
warned  by  a  vision,  established  the  new  Order,  which  was  called  the 
Frati  Minori,  or  Humble  Brothers,  with  a  rule  of  absolute  poverty, 
austere  self-denial,  and  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  Cross  and  to  Love.  The 
pivisiooate  fervour,  niystic  tenderness,  and  martyr-like  self-abandonment 
of  the  new  Order  spread  with  irresistible  contagion  over  Europe.  The 
followers  were  divided  into  various  grades  of  Ixitli  sexes :  whole  dties 
enrolled  themselves  amongst  its  followers  :  they  started  on  tnisHioos  into 
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Asia  and  Africa  to  convert  the  Moslems  :  within  seven  years  they  could 
convene  a  chapter  of  5000  brethren. 

St.  Francis  is  the  Saint  of  the  People :  the  mystical  apostle  of  the 
Gospel  of  Love,  of  Suffering,  and  of  Self-humiliation.  On  Mount  Alvemo 
he  received  the  Stigmata^  or  marks  of  the  Passion,  on  hands,  feet,  and 
side.  As  there  is  strong  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  that  St  Fnmcis 
actually  bore  those  wounds  in  life,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  self- 
inflicted  in  an  ecstasy  of  religious  delirium.  After  a  short  but  intens 
career  of  passionate  preaching  and  mystical  self- torment,  in  which  fana- 
ticism disappears  in  a  halo  of  sweetness  and  simplicity,  St.  Francis  died 
at  Assisi,  in  1226,  at  the  age  of  44.  For  a  brief  season  the  exquisite 
pathos  of  his  life  and  nature,  and  the  beauty  of  the  religious  virtues 
which  he  taught,  created  a  real  revival  of  piu'ity  and  zeal  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  Catholic  world.  Christendom  was  filled  with  the  Grey- 
friars,  and  the  Mendicant  Order  branched  out  into  various  rides,  em- 
braced in  its  ranks  manv  saints,  martyrs,  sovereigns,  and  illustrious 
men  and  women,  and  filled  for  some  centuries  the  i)oetry  and  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Dante  in  his  Paradiso^  canto  xi.,  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Dominican,  a  noble  eulogy  of  St  Francis. 
"  They  made  love  and  wonder  and  sweet  looks  to  be  the  occasion  of  holy 
thoughts."  The  Divine  Foresight,  the  poet  tells  us,  ordained  for  the 
Church  two  princes  to  be  her  guides,  one  on  each  side.  The  one  (St 
Francis)  was  all  seraphic  in  araour :  the  other  (St  Dominic)  was  for 
wisdom  upon  earth  a  splendour  of  cherubic  light  [F.  H.] 

Fleui^ :  JSccles.  Hist.  vol.  zvl ;  and  see  8th  Discourse,  vol.  xx.  Milinon : 
Latin  Christianity^  bk.  ix.  ch.  x.  Mrs.  Jameson  :  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders.  Sir  J.  Stephen  :  Ecclesiastical  Biographies,  Dante  : 
Paradise,  canto  xi. 

:  ST.  DOMnno,  b.  1170,  d.  122L 

St.  Dominic,  the  great  rival  and  ally  of  St  Francis,  who  did  for  the 
popular  belief  of  the  13th  century  what  St  Francis  did  for  its  popular 
zeal,  was  of  noble  Spanish  origin,  and  was  bom,  1170,  at  Calaroga,  in 
Castile.  His  father  was  Felix  de  Guzman,  his  mother  Joanna  d'Aza, 
and  his  birth  and  early  life  have  been  enveloped  in  miraculous  legend. 
He  studied  theology  at  Valencia,  and  early  assumed  the  habit  of  an 
Augustinian  canon ;  and  became  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Bishop 
of  Osma.  At  the  age  of  32,  he  made  a  joumev  into  Languedoc,  where 
he  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  progress  of  the  Albigensian  heresies.  He 
decided  to  devote  his  life  to  preaching.  "  Zeal,"  he  said,  "  must  be  met 
by  zeal,  humility  by  humility,  fidse  sanctity  by  real  sanctity  ;  preaching 
falsehood  by  preaching  truth."  Though  he  took  no  part  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  he  is  said  to  have  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the 
orthodox.  The  Inquisition  may  have  been  founded  through  his  teaching ; 
but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  that  he  personally  directed  it 

About  1212  Dominic  received  from  Innocent  in.  at  Rome  permission 
to  enrol  the  Friar  Preachers,  who  in  the  garb  of  Penitents,  went  about 
preaching  the  orthodox  faith.  The  Order  of  St  Dominic,  which  rose 
out  of  the  Preachers,  was  formally  confirmed  by  Honorius  in.  in  1216. 
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Id  the  following  year  Dominic  quitted  I^utguedoc,  settled  in  Rouie,  uid 
dsToted  himseu'  with  pauionate  zeal  to  preachiog^and  to  founding  a 
t^eaching  Order  coextensive  with  Ghristeadoio.  Within  a  few  yeais 
Pominican  codvcdU  rose  in  ever;  Catholic  land.  Their  founder,  worn 
out  by  incessant  labour,  was  seized  with  fevei  and  died  at  Bologna, 
1221,  in  his  52nd  yeea,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  magnificent  sluine 
still  extant  there.     He  was  canonised  in  1233.     His  Order  revived  the 


prominent  in  some  of  the  noblest  works  of  medieval  art.  St  Domimc 
took  the  Virgin  as  his  spedsl  patroness  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  Order 
did  much  to  convert  Cauiollcism  in  tiie  Middle  Ages  into  a  worehip  of 
the  Vifgin. 

The  popular  belief  that  SL  Dominic  was  the  founder  and  promoter  of 
the  Inquisition  is  perhaps  based  on  the  inevitable  tendency  of  passionate 
zeal  for  an  absolute  creed  to  degenerate  into  persecution.  St.  Domimc 
himself  did  all  that  a  orofound  belief  in  the  social  need  for  a  systematic 
faith  could  do  in  such  an  age.  Dant«  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  St. 
Bonaventiiro,  a  Franciscan,  a  magnificent  eulogy  of  Dominic  {Paradim, 
canto  xiL).  He  calls  him — "  H  lanto  ailtta  Benigno  ai  »uoi,  ed  ai  'nimici 
eriido" — "the  holy  wrestler  (for  the  truth),  sweet  to  his  own,  but  stem 
to  his  foes."  [P.  a] 


INNOCENT  m.  {Lothair  dei  Conti),  b.  1161,  d.  1216. 

The  week  of  Innocent  iii.  represents  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
at  ite  best  and  highest  point,  over  the  social  and  political  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  records  not  so  much  the  organisation  of  Catholicism — 
that  is  represented  especially  in  the  weeks  of  Hildebrand  and  Bosauet  in 
the  preceding  month  of  Ualholiciinn — as  the  influence  of  the  organised 
church  on  the  political  and  social  system  known  as  Fciidalijna.  The 
week  opeoH  witD  St  Leo  in  the  .'ith  century,  who  first  made  this  in- 
fluence a  reality,  and  closes  with  Innocent  iii.,  under  whom  the  Papacy 
rose  to  its  greatest  height  of  real  power  and  of  moral  authority,  and 
with  whom  that  power  began  to  wane.  Of  this  brief,  incomplete,  and 
exceedindy  checkered  career,  Innocent  in.  represents  the  most  charac- 
teristic phase. 

Innocent  was  an  Italian  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Contj,  by  his 
mother's  side,  of  the  senatorial  house  of  Scotti.  His  relations  were  tardi- 
nals  and  ecclesiastics  of  rank  ;  Pope  Clement  in.  was  his  uncle.  Bom 
in  1161,  he  was  educated  at  Pavia,  and  at  Bologna,  and,  havins  the  highest 
character  for  lemming  and  morality,  he  was  created  Cardinal  at  tlie 
age  of  S8,  and  at  once  became  one  of  the  moot  faithful  and  trusted 
couuselloTB  of  the  See.  In  II98,  at  the  a^  of  37,  Lothair,  Cardinal 
Conti,  was  unanimously  chosen  Pope  ;  and,  ui  token  of  his  pure  character 
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was  hailed  as  Innocent  iii.  From  the  day  of  his  election  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  during  18  years,  Innocent  asserted  the  highest  claims  of  his 
office.  In  his  inauguration  sermon  he  broke  forth  : — "Ye  see  what  man- 
ner of  servant  that  is  whom  the  Lord  hath  set  over  his  people  ;  no  other 
than  the  vicegerent  of  Christ ;  the  successor  of  Peter.  He  stands  in  the 
midst  between  God  and  man  ;  below  God,  above  man  ;  less  than  God, 
more  than  man.  He  judges  all,  is  judged  by  none,  for  it  is  written — *  I 
vdll  judge.'"  And  in  his  Decretals  (ann.  1200),  he  says  : — "Our  power 
is  not  fi^m  man  but  from  God  ;  for  no  rational  being  can  dispute  that  it 
is  part  of  our  holy  office  to  correct  all  Christian  men  whatever  for  any 
kind  of  mortal  sin,  and  if  he  should  make  light  of  our  correction  to 
coerce  him  by  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  ChurcL" 

In  this  spirit,  with  wonderfiil  courage,  pertinacity,  and,  it  must  be 
said,  singleness  of  aim.  Innocent  sought  for  18  years  to  control  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  first  care  of  the  new  Pope  was  to  re-establish  the  power 
of  the  See  in  Rome  and  Italy.  All  considerations  were  put  aside  for  the 
sake  of  freeing  the  Papacy  from  any  dangerous  rival.  The  Empire  was 
now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry  vi.,  and  for  ten  years — 1198-1208 — a 
long  and  bloody  struggle  ensued  between  the  rival  Emperors,  Philip  and 
Otho.  Innocent  claimed  the  right  of  ultimately  deciding  on  the  election 
of  the  Emperor.  He  decided  for  Otho  ;  and  much  of  tiie  disorder  and 
bloodshed  of  the  war  was  due  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pope.  The  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  Pope's  action  was  to  obtain  an  Emperor  who  could 
omy  exist  by  Papal  support.  Passing  from  one  claimant  to  another, 
Innocent  at  length  (1217)  accepted  as  Emperor,  Frederick  ii.,  who  prove<l 
to  be  ultimately  the  most  obstinate  enemy  of  the  See. 

Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  having  repuditited  his  wife  Ingcburga 

ill 94),  married  Agnes  of  Meran.  One  of  the  first  of  Innocent's  acta  as 
'ope  was  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  Ingeburij^tU  He  sent  a  Legate 
to  France,  and  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict ;  and,  after  a  bitter 
struggle  that  convulsed  the  kingdom  for  three  years,  l*hilip  took  back  Inge- 
burga.  A  similar  struggle  took  place  with  Englnmi.  Beginning  with 
supporting  John,  Innocent  engaged  in  a  fierce  confiict  with  Iiim  alK>ut  the 
appointment  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  He  annulled  the  king's  nf>mi- 
nation,  and  chose  Stephen  Langton,  an  eminent  English  Cardinal.  An 
interdict  laid  on  the  kingdom,  and  enforced  witli  rigour,  dn)ve  John  to 
submission,  and  after  a  struggle  of  eight  years  the  King  of  England  con- 
sented to  proclaim  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Pope.  Although  the  Poi)e 
henceforward  supported  John,  his  action  as  a  whole,  and  esjiecially  his 
choice  of  Stephen  Langton  as  Archbishop,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
concession  of  the  Great  Charter  (1215). 

Thus  three  great  kingdoms — Germany,  France,  and  England — had  been 
under  Papal  interdict,  and  the  ascendancy  of  Innocent  over  their  kings 
had  been  effected  by  excommunication.  And  the  same  authority  was 
exerted,  by  the  same  means,  over  nearly  all  the  smaller  kingdoms  of 
Europe  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Atlantic. 

But  no  care  seemed  to  Innocent  more  urgent  than  the  revival  of  the 
Crusade  for  the  Holy  Land,  in  spite  of  the  accumulated  disasters,  crimes, 
and  vices,  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  marked  these  wars.  Innocent 
addressed  letter  after  letter  to  king,  pnnce,  and  prelate.    All  Christendom 
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was  taxed  for  the  nev  wax.  It  resulted  in  the  di^(Tacefiil  FouiUi  GrU' 
ude,  the  only  renult  of  which  wm  the  capture  of  Constantinople  and  die 
etrtoblishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  the  East  (1203).  But  the  most 
ugaal  example  of  Innocent's  z«il  nas  the  terrible  crusade  against  the 
Albigenaeg,  the  reformers  of  th«  South  of  France.  The  result  was  a 
frightful  religious  war,  carried  on  with  unrelenting  cruelty  for  eight  years 
faj  Simon  de  MontforL  It  was  evident  ttiat  the  Cathouc  world  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  disruption  through  the  premature  end  fimatical 
reformerB  of  Languedoc,  the  practical  effect  of  their  hercay  amonnting  to 
the  repudiation  of  Church  or  priest  altogether.  The  cnuade  wsged  by 
Innocent  arrested  the  schism.  But  the  horrors  of  this  ferodous  war,  and 
the  inhuman  spirit  of  persecution  which  it  aronsed,  leave  a  profound 
stigma  on  the  memory  of  the  age  and  of  its  spiritnal  chief.  Mwe  really 
important,  and  tai  more  spirituAl,  was  the  establishment  of  the  two  great 
militant  Orders,  that  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  age  of  Innocent.  Long  doubtful,  and  even  opposed  to  them, 
the  Pope  eventually  accepted  both.  Innocent  died  in  1216,  at  the  age  of 
65 — the  type  of  all  that  was  noblest,  strongest,  and  most  arbitrarr  in 
the  absoluto  creed  of  Catholicism.  The  impressive  story  of  his  rule  is 
a  record  of  a  grand  purpose,  which  contained  wiUiin  itself  the  germ  of 
corruption,  and  whicn  even  in  the  purest  hands  had  become  a  qilendid 
failure.  [F.  K] 

Floury :  Sola.  UUt.  bk.  luviL  :  and  «h  IHttmrie,  vol,  i»i.    Milmui : 

LaiM  Chriatianily,  bk.  ii.    De  Hftlitre :  Le  Fapt.    HaUun  :  MiAUt 

Aga,  voL  i.  chs.  iii.  uid  vii. 


BAIHT  CLOTILDA,  b.  476,  d  646. 

The  week  dedicated  to  the  rulers  who  directly  carried  the  spirit  of 
Catholicism  into  their  respective  governments,  opens  naturally  with  the 
Queen,  in  the  6th  century,  who  converted  the  Frank  kingdom  to  orthodox 
Chris  tiunity.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Chtlperic,  a  petty  King  of  Bur- 

Sindy,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  her  uncle  Gondebaud.  Clovis 
e  youn;' kin);  of  the  Fntuks,  asked  and  obtmned  her  hand  (493),  and  was 
persuaded  to  ^low  their  children  to  be  baptized.  For  some  years  Clovia 
resisted  all  her  importunities  to  accept  Christianity  himself  telling  her 
that  her  Christ  was  neither  a  powerful  warrior  nor  of  royal  birth.  But 
in  496,  at  a  battle  with  the  Alemanni,  he  made  a  tow  to  the  God  of 
Clotilda  in  the  stress  of  action  ;  and  on  gaining  the  victory  he  and  his 
warriors  were  baptized  at  Reims  by  St.  Rami 

Clovia  died  m  611,  and  the  latter  life  of  his  queen  was  darkened  by 
the  savage  contests  of  her  three  sons  for  the  throne  of  their  father.  She 
survived  her  husband  34  years,  living  chiefly  at  Tours  in  the  practice 
of  good  worlis,  supporting  her  afflictions  with  unshaken  fortitude  and 
Christian  resignation.  She  founded  and  endowed  many  abbeys,  churuhes, 
and  religious  nouses,  the  most  important  of  all  being  the  Church  of  Sainte 
Genevieve  at  Paris,  which  she  induced  Clovis  to  found.  It  is  now  called 
the  Pantheon :  and  is  become  a  secular  monument — aft«r  so  singular 
a  history  over  14  centuries.    She  herself,  together  with  Clovis,  and  many 
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of  their  descendants,  were  buried  there,  and  her  tomb  was  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage down  to  the  Revolution.  She  was  canonised  shortly  after  death. 
St  Clotilda  has  always  been  the  special  representative  of  the  Catholicism 
of  the  rulers  of  France,  and  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  royal  saint  of  Paris. 
Her  place  in  the  Calendar  is  obviously  due  to  the  cardinal  importance  to 
the  course  of  European  histoiy  of  the  conversion  of  the  l^Yankish  kingdom 
to  Christianity.  This  was  in  £Ekct  the  starting-point  of  the  Camolic 
Feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  ultimately  of  the  Empire  as  its  basis 
and  symbol  It  was  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  under  the  mfluence  of  his 
saintly  wife,  which  effectually  aided  in  establishing  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  through  the  welcome  everywhere  extended  to  him  by  the  Church. 
And  thus  the  foundation  of  the  Frank  monarchy  is  here  represented  by 
Clotilda,  and  not  by  Clovis.  [F.  H.] 

P08,  Pol.  ill.  849.    MUman  :  Latin  ChrittianUy,  bk.  ill.     Martin :  EUtoire 
de  France,  vol.  i. 


ST.  BATHILDA,  d.  68a 

Bathilda,  of  Anfflo-Saxon  birth,  was  early  made  a  slave  and  carried 
off  by  a  Danish  Chie^  then  purchased  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  who, 
struck  by  hor  suriMwsing  beauty,  presented  her  to  Clovis  11.,  King  of  the 
Franks,  and  son  of  Dagobert.  Clovis  made  her  his  wife.  On  his  death 
(656),  leaving  by  his  ^e  Bathildis  three  infant  sons,  she  was  appointed 
regent  in  the  name  of  her  son  Clotaire  iii.  She  at  once  established  her 
authority  and  ruled  with  wisdom  and  justice.  "  Queen  Bathildis  was 
the  holiest  and  most  devout  of  women  ;  her  pious  munificence  knew  no 
bounds ;  remembering  her  own  bondjige,  she  set  apart  vast  sums  for  tlie  re- 
demption of  captives  "  (Milman).  Her  beneficence  is  recorded  in  all  the 
great  abbeys  of  those  times.  For  some  years- Bathildis  governed  well  with 
the  aid  of  Ebroin,  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and  Leodeji^ar  (St  Leger),  Bishop 
of  Autun.  The  rivalries  between  these  two  and  their  factions,  and  the 
seditions  which  followed  the  death  of  Clotaire  (670),  compeJled  Bathildis 
to  withdraw  from  the  strife.  She  retired  to  the  great  convent  of  Challes, 
near  Paris,  which  she  had  rebuilt,  and  which  remained  a  royal  abbey 
until  the  Revolution.  There  she  died  (680),  and  there  her  remains  are  said 
to  lie. 

The  glory  of  St.  Bathilda  is,  that  on  the  throne  she  never  forgot  her 
condition  of  slavery,  and  in  the  convent  she  never  remembered  that  she 
had  been  a  queen.  She  used  all  her  efforts  as  ruler  to  suppress  slavery 
and  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  serf.  She  was  singularlv  beautiful ;  and 
her  mind  and.  character  corresponded  to  the  grace  of  her  person.  Her 
career  belongs  to  the  epoch  wlien  personal  slavery  was  being  rapidly 
extinguished  in  the  West  under  the  combined  influence  of  Teutonic  man- 
ners, the  OTOwinc  authority  of  women,  and  the  tciiching  of  the  Church. 
St  Bathilda,  combining  all  these  influences  in  herself,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
types  of  the  spiritual  power  which  ultimately  extinguished  slavery. 

[F.H.] 

Milman  :  Latin  Christianity ^  bk«  iv.    Martin :  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  ii. 
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ST.  UATILDA  {GoimUu  of  Tuieany),  1).  lOU,  d.  1115. 

Matilda,  known  aa  tie  "Great  Countess,"  waa  the  daughter  of 
Boai&ce  ii.,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Beatrice  of  Lorraine,  and  was 
bom  in  1048,  By  the  asaasBination  of  her  father,  and  the  death  of  bis 
other  children,  she  became  in  early  childhood  sole  heireBs  t^i  the  enor- 
mous poiaessione  of  the  Dukee  of  Tuscany,  the  virtual  Borereigns  of 
Italy,  and  was  thus  the  greatest  matrimonial  prii«  in  Europe.  Godfrey 
of  Lorraine  married  her  mother  Beatrice,  and  betrothed  Matilda,  then 
aged  8,  to  Godfrey,  the  son,  called  the  Hunchback.  This  marriage 
was  treated  by  Matilda  as  a  nullity,  nor  did  they  lire  tt^ther  as  husband 
and  wife.  On  the  death  of  Godfrey  the  father,  Matilda  and  her  mother 
Beatrice  became  the  ardent  protectors  of  the  Roman  See,  and  the  for- 
midable rirals  of  the  Empire.  Eildebrand  became  Pope  in  1074,  and 
for  ten  years  carried  on  his  desperate  struggle  with  Henry  iv.  Through- 
out this  lone  duel  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers, 
Matilda,  as  Utrough  life,  stood  forward  as  the  armed  supporter  of  the 
Papacy. 

At  the  ago  of  30,  she  lost  her  mother  and  her  nominal  husband,  and 
thenceforth  ehe  ruled  her  vast  dominioos  alone,  and  placed  her  formidable 
military  resources  at  the  service  of  the  Pope.  In  1077  she  gave  an 
asylum  to  Hildcbraud  in  her  impregnable  fortress  of  Canossa,  in  Appulia, 
imd  there  he  forced  the  Emperor  to  sue  for  purdon  as  a  penitent.  A 
few  years  later,  Henry  recovered  bis  strength,  drove  the  Pope  from 
Rome,  and  Matilda  into  her  mountain  strongholds.  Continuing,  after 
the  death  of  Gregory,  in  her  hostility  to  the  Emperor  on  behalf  of  the 
Holy  See,  Matild^  at  the  age  of  43,  on  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  married 
Guelf,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  rival  of  the  Emperor  (1089) ;  but 
the  marriage  was  soon  repudiated  by  her  husband,  who  separated  from 
her,  and  joined  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  For  25  years  yet,  Matilda 
alone  continued  to  hold  her  own  against  the  utmost  resources  of 
the  Eiiiplre,  and  established  herself  as  virtual  sovereign  of  Central  Italy. 
She  mamtained  the  independence  of  the  Popes  during  the  long  reign  of 
Henry  iv,  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  his  son,  Henry  v.,  in  1106,  Matilda, 
now  a  woman  of  60,  continued  to  confront  him  with  policy,  if  not  with 
arms.  The  young  Emperor  treated  her  with  filial  deference,  and  con- 
firmed her  authority  in  Northern  Italy.  She  still  ruled  with  undiminished 
energy  until  the  ago  of  69,  when  she  died,  worn  out  by  disease  and  the 
incexsunt  strain  of  war  and  diplomacy,  in  1115. 

In  1102  she  confirmed,  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Pascal  n.,  her  gift  of 
all  her  estates  of  every  kind  to  the  Pupal  See.  The  deed  (which  in  its 
extant  form  is  doubtful)  conveys  her  fiefs  and  allodial  possessions,  in 
free  and  immediate  gift,  including;  Tuscany,  the  central  Italian  duchiea, 
Umbria,  and  the  "States  of  the  ChurcL"  Controversy  has  raged  from 
that  time  to  this  as  to  the  exact  form  of  this  gift^  as  to  its  date  and 
circumstances,  as  to  its  legal  voliditv,  and  as  to  its  {nactical  effect  As 
II  full  transfer  of  the  whole  of  her  nereditury  possessions,  amounting  to 
a  quarter  of  all  Italy,  such  a  gift  could  eive  no  title  in  law,  and  it 
cert^nly  did  not  take  actual  eSact  On  Uie  other  hand,  it  certainly 
formed  the  basis  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  as  it  existed  down 
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to  our  own  day.  The  independence  of  the  Head  of  Christendom  from 
temporal  rulers  is  a  question  too  large  to  be  here  debated.  To  secure  it 
in  some  form  was  a  condition  of  the  formation  of  a  real  spiritual  power. 
And  of  all  the  temporal  sovereigns  by  whom  it  was  secured,  Matilda 
was  amongst  the  chief.  She  is  the  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Catholicism, 
vrith  the  same  courage  and  subtlety^  the  same  skill  in  ruling  a  kingdom, 
and  the  same  determination  to  gam  her  end  at  all  costs.  She  was  a 
woman  of  varied  abilitv,  speaking  equally  German,  French,  and  Italian, 
an  earnest  promoter  of  learning,  of  law,  and  theology,  an  intense  and 
faithful  believer,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  her  friends.  [F.  H.] 

Fleury :  Eccles.  Hiat  bk.  zii.     Milman :  iMlin  Christianity,  bk.  vii.    De 
Maistre :  Le  Pape, 


ST.  STEPHEN  OF  HUNQABT,  b.  969,  d.  103a 

St.  Stephen,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  of  its 
Christian  civilisation,  was  bom  at  Gran,  uie  ancient  capital,  about  969. 
His  father  was  Geyza,  Duke  of  Hungary;  his  mother  was  Sarolta, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Transylvania,  who,  during  a  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople, had  embraced  Christianity.  The  youn^  Prince  himself 
received  adult  baptism  from  St.  Adalbert,  the  missionary  Bishop  of 
Prague,  and  changed  his  native  name  of  Vayik  for  that  of  Stephen. 
In  ^7  Stephen  succeeded  his  father  as  Duke  ;  and  at  once,  inspired  by 
the  &ith  of  his  wife  Gisella,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Henry  ii.,  by  her 
Bavarian  attendants  and  the  monks  and  missionaries  already  established 
in  the  country,  he  set  about  the  task  of  completing  the  conversion  of 
Hungary  from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  This  he  eifected  by  example, 
exhortation,  policy,  and  the  sword.  He  divided  the  country  into  church 
dioceses  and  districts,  placing  the  metropolitan  seat  at  Gran ;  and  he 
covered  it  with  castles  and  strong  places  to  defend  at  once  his  own 
authority  and  the  new  Church. 

Stephen  decided  to  seek  for  both  a  8i)ecial  consecration  frt)m  the 
Head  of  Western  Christendom.  In  the  year  1000  he  desiKitched  to 
Pope  Sylvester  ii.  (Gerbert)  at  Rome  a  magniticent  embassy,  iwking  the 
crown  for  Hungary  and  the  confirmation  of  his  new  hierarchy.  Sylvester 
wsis  delighted  by  such  devotion  :  granted  to  Stephen  and  his  successors 
the  title  of  the  **  Apostolic  King,"  the  right  to  bear  in  public  the  double 
cross  &s  a  sign  of  independent  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  he  sent 
the  famous  crown  still  venerated  as  the  sacred  symbol  of  Hungarian 
sovereignty.  This  ancient  tie  between  the  Magyar  ruler  and  the  Papacy 
subsists  throughout  Hungarian  history.  Hungary,  placed  between  the 
anti-Papal  Empire  in  Germany  and  the  non-Catholic  races  on  their  east, 
seized  on  the  moral  support  wliich  Home  could  give  it ;  whilst  the 
prophetic  soul  of  Sylvester  saw  with  visions  of  hope  the  free  devotion  of 
the  Apostolic  Kingdom  to  the  Holy  See.  Armed  with  its  authority, 
Stephen  turned  his  anus  eivstwards,  drove  out  his  uncle,  Duke  of 
Transylvania,  who  had  raised  the  standard  of  the  old  faith,  and  effectively 
established  his  power  over  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  as  kno¥m  in 
mediseval  history. 
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Then  for  20  jeaxa  Stephen  had  res^  snil  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
organising  of  hiB  country  into  a  Christian  kin^ora.  "The  Christun 
Church  was  the  corner-stone  of  all  social  and  pohtical  order  in  the  dsTH 
of  Stephen,"  says  the  Hungarian  historian  of  nia  country.  And  then  ne 
ordered  the  Hyiitem  of  the  national  church  with  a  completenesa,  a  muni- 
ficence, and  a  skill  which  were  not  surpassed  in  mediieval  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  he  settled  the  political  and  social  order  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  spirit  in  which  William  of  Normandy  a  generation  later  settled 
England,  and  with  care  not  to  dismember  the  royal  authority,  as  was 
done  by  the  feudatory  system  in  Germany  and  in  I^nce.  The  death  of 
Stephen's  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Henry  ii.,  exposed  Hungary  to 
attack  from  Conrad  ii.,  his  successor  in  the  Empire,  1030.  But  the 
heroic  resistance  of  the  Eine  and  his  people  drove  bock  the  Emperor,  and 
compelled  him  to  acknowledge  their  mdependence.  Stephen's  last  years 
were  overshadowed  by  the  death  of  his  only  son,  by  his  own  diseaseg, 
and  domestic  dissensions  about  the  succession.  He  died  in  1038,  after 
a  reign  of  38  years,  at  the  a^  of  S9,  and  was  canonised  five  centuries 
later.  His  right  hand  and  his  crown  are  still  preserved  as  relics  and 
symbols  of  Hungarian  nationality. 

He  was  truly  the  Alfred  of  Hungary,  like  our  great  king  in  couraee, 
energy,  zealous  rehgion,  and  pure  morality.  His  noble  words  of  advice 
to  hia  son  remain  ;  and  may  be  placed  beside  some  of  the  beat  thoughts 
of  the  Saxon.  "  The  Church,"  it  has  been  said,  "  has  placed  him  amonsst 
the  saints  ;  history  among  the  legislators,"  [F.  H.] 


UATTHIAB  OOBVnraS,  b.  1443,  d.  lUa 

MAmiiAS,  the  last  great  king  of  independent  Hungair,  was  tlie 
younger  son  of  the  national  hero  in  the  lone  war  with  the  Turks,  John 
Hunyadl  He  was  born  in  1443,  and  from  diildfaood  was  trained  by  his 
father  to  anus  and  cuniniand.  On  the  detith  of  the  child  King, 
Ladialauri  v.,  anil  the  murder  of  his  own  brother  Ladislnus  by  a  faction, 
Miktthias  WHS  chosen  kine,  at  the  uge  of  fifteen,  1468.  The  young  King 
soon  proved  himuelf  to  be  one  of  the  most  consummate  soldiers  and  most 
successful  sovereigns  in  Europe.  Hia  personal  prowess  was  that  of  a 
knight-errant ;  he  would  himself  enter  an  enemy's  camp  alone,  as  a  spy  ; 
and  he  trained  the  Hungarian  army  to  a  perfection  which  nothing  in 
Europe  could  surpass.  His  reign  was  one  of  mceasant  war  with  the  Turks 
and  tne  Danubian  chieftains  on  his  eastern  frontier,  with  the  kings  of 
Poland  and  Bohemia  on  his  north,  and  with  the  Emperor  on  the  west 
His  valour,  skill,  and  discipline  brought  all  his  campaigns  to  a  successful 
issue.  He  drove  the  Stilcan  to  sue  for  peace,  overrun  the  kingdoms 
round  Hungary  on  the  north,  twice  subdued  the  Eiuperor,  and  tinallv 
took  Vienna,  conquering  Uie  Austrian  States  (1486),  which  he  held  tiU 
his  death. 

He  established  a  guard  of  picked  troops  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish 
Janissaries,  and  was  the  first  sovereign  of  Europe  to  imitate  tbe  practice 
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of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  by  creating  a  regular  standing  army.  He  was  u 
stem  and  inde&tigable  disciplinarian,  and  one  of  the  creators  of  modem 
systematic  strategy.  Nor  was  he  less  active  and  successfiil  in  the  arts 
of  peace.  He  increased  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Hungary,  with 
which  he  eclipsed  his  contemporaries  in  splendour  of  state  and  in  literar}' 
and  artistic  culture.  His  enibassies  thronged  and  dazzled  the  courts  of 
Europe ;  he  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples, 
and  established  intimate  relations  between  Hungary  and  I^y.  He  in- 
vited learned  men,  artists,  and  copyists  to  his  court ;  established  at  Buda 
one  of  the  most  famous  libraries  of  the  Renascence,  numbering  30,000 
volumes.  After  the  fatal  day  of  Mohacz  ^1541)  and  the  sack  of  Buda, 
the  library  was  dispersed,  and  portions  of  it  have  lately  been  discovered 
in  the  old  Seraglio  at  Constantinople.  He  established  the  University  of 
Buda  and  an  observatory,  and  introduced  into  Hungary  the  use  of 
printed  books.  He  abo  published  a  code  of  laws  known  as  the  Great 
Ohe^er.  After  a  rei^  of  22  years,  Matthias  died  suddenly  at  Vienna 
in  1490,  aged  47,  the  ideal  of  the  feudal  chief  of  a  warlike  and  romantic 
age.  He  left  no  heir,  and,  after  500  years  from  Stephen,  Hungary  passes 
out  of  historv  as  a  great  and  indepenaent  kingdom. 

The  feudal  civflisation  of  Europe  had  practically  come  to  an  end 
nearly  two  centuries  before.  Such  men  as  Villiers,  Don  Juan,  Albu- 
querque, Kaleigh,  Matthias,  and  Sobieski  represent  those  who  in  later 
ages  prolonged  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  defending  Christendom  from  the 
Moslem,  or  in  bringing  outlying  and  Imckward  races  within  the  in- 
fluence of  Western  civilLsation.  [F.  H.] 

Hungary f  by  Armiuius  VamWry. 


ST.  ELIZABETH  OF  HUNQABY,  b.  1207,  d.  1231. 

St.  Elizabeth,  in  the  Catholic  hagiology  the  typo  of  womanly 
charitv,  represents  in  the  month  of  Charlemagne,  the  power  of  women  to 
ennoble  the  feudal  chivalry.  Although  legend  has  surrounded  her  life 
with  miracle,  the  essential  facts  are  historical,  and  her  real  character  and 
work  are  beyond  doubt 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  ii.,  King  of  Hung-ary,  was  l)om  in 
1207,  and  at  the  age  of  four  was  l)etrothcd  to  Louis,  son  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia.  She  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  her  future 
husband  ;  and  the  Lives  of  the  H^inU  are  full  of  beautiful  stories  of  her 
infantine  graces  and  girUsh  sanctity.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was 
married  to  LouLs,  now  of  age  and  reigning  Duke ;  and  completed  the 
ascendancy  over  him  which  she  had  exercis^  from  their  childhooci  He 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  :  his  chosen  motto  was  :  **  Fie^  custe,  juste" 

Their  short  married  life  of  six  years  is  represented  as  the  type  of 
conjugal  purity,  unbounded  charity,  tender  thankfulness  for  the  welfare 
of  their  people,  and  the  spiritual  ascendancy  of  a  saintly  woman.  The 
legends  of  her  graces  and  virtues,  of  her  beauty,  sweetness,  piety, 
benevolence,  self-denial,  and  affection  are  amongst  the  most  pathetic  in 
the  whole  Catholic  hagiology,  mingled  as  they  are  with  morbia  asceticism 
and  mystical  extiavagance. 
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WheD  the  Pope  Bummoned  Frederick  IL  to  a  new  cnuuule,  Lonis 
followed  the  Emperor,  and  died  of  fever  oa  his  road,  at  Otranto,  in 
1227.  The  young  widow,  iuat  20,  with  her  four  children,  waa  driven  from 
her  castle  of  Wortburg,  which  three  csnturiea  later  boc^e  the  refuge  of 
Luther,  wherein  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  Elizabeth 
declined  the  regency  in  the  name  of  her  in&nt  aon,  withdrew  to  Mafbing 
with  faer  daughters,  and  devoted  herself  wholly  to  a  life  of  penance  and 
charity,  under  the  direction  of  her  confessor  Conrad.  After  a  few  years 
of  self-imposed  Bufferings,  she  died  at  the  age  of  24,  in  1231,  it  would 
seem  worn  out  by  her  wil  for  good  wortu  and  the  cruel  ordera  of  her 
spiritual  tvrant.  She  died  as  a  hermit,  with  the  Franciscan  cord  round 
her  ;  and  her  ahrine  in  the  St.  Elizabeth  Church  of  Marburg  was  long 
one  of  the  centres  of  German  pilgrimage,  till  it  was  brutally  violated  by 
her  descendant  Philip  of  Hesse,  at  the  Reformation. 

Elizabeth  forms  one  of  the  most  cherished  figures  in  the  art,  the 
l^eud,  the  poetiy  of  Catholicism.  And  although  much  in  the  Legend 
of  St.  Elizabeth  is  childish,  and  not  a  little  is  repulsive,  the  substance  of 
it  remains  as  a  perpetual  type  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  nobler  women 
of  feudalism  in  fusing  chivalry  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and 
in  nuBJng  the  mediEcval  chief  to  a  sense  of  social  obligation.        [F.  H.] 

It  Montalembert :  Biitory  of  SI.  £2Kiii«(A  (1S38}.  translated  by  AmbroM 
Lisle  Phillins,  1839.  Charle.  Kings'-  "'-  ■'--■-■■-  -^-— --  "- 
JuaeBCQ  :  Legcndi  of  Qi«  Moniutv!  0 


BLANCHE  0?  CASTILE,  b.  1188,  d.  12S2. 

Blanche  of  Castile  was  the  foster  of  Alfonso  ix.,  King  of 
Castile,  and  the  aunt  of  Ferdinand  iil,  King  of  Castile  and  Arr^o. 
She  waa  probably  bom  in  1188,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  married 
to  Louis,  afterwards  Louis  viii.  of  France,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  iatliw 
Philip  Augustus,  Louis  viii.  succeeded  hia  father  in  1223,  but  died  after 
a  short  and  not  important  reign  in  1226.  Then  Blanche  became  Regent 
in  the  name  of  her  son  Louis  ix.,  a  boy  of  eleven,  being  herself  in  her  39tli 
year.  For  ten  years  she  ruled  France  with  consummate  enei^,  prudence, 
and  success.  Her  rule  is  a  real  continuation  of  the  pobcy  of  Philip 
Augustus,  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis  himselt 
Agiun,  during  the  absence  of  Uie  King  on  his  nrst  crusade,  Blanche  was 
his  Viceroy  (1248-1252) ;  and  it  was  owing  to  her  genius  for  command 
and  unflinching  energy  that  the  kingdom  was  spared  many  of  the 
disasters  in  which  Louis'  crusade  would  have  involved  it. 

Bhknche  was  thus,  during  fourteen  years  of  critical  importance  in  the 
hiskirv  of  the  monarchy,  the  true  sovereign  of  France.  "  This  woman," 
says  [he  historian  Henri  Martin,  "the  greatest  who  had  borne  the  crown 
since  Brunehilda,  was  worthy  to  rule  and  defend  the  inheritance  of 
Philip  Augustus  ;  she  had  the  same  thirst  and  genius  for  rule,  with  a 
like  enert;y,  courage,  and  perseverance.  She  bad  in  truth  all  the  manly 
virtues  without  sacrificing  anything  of  the  grace  and  address  of  woman." 
Blanche,  who  came  of  a  race  of  great  rulers,  and  had  lived  for  26  years 
in  the  court  of  Philip  Augustus  and  of  his  son,  showed  every  quality  of  a 
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consummate  sovereign.  She  was  untiring,  politic,  adroit,  prudent,  and  wise. 
Whilst  resolved  to  maintain  the  independence  and  sovereign  authority 
of  the  monarchy,  even  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Church,  she  was 
a  devout  Catholic  and  a  staunch  friend  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope.  She  retained  to  old  age  the  proud  and  refined  beauty  of  Spain, 
ana  penuitted  it  to  count  amongst  ner  powers  of  influence.  The  tales 
which  attribute  scandal  to  the  poetic  gaUantry  of  Tliibaud,  Count  of 
Champagne,  and  to  her  politic  mendsmp  with  the  Papal  Legate,  arc 
doubtless  party  calumnies. 

She  brought  up  her  son  in  the  spirit  of  exalted  piety  and  of  austere 
morality  which  he  showed  through  life.  She  acquired  an  unbounded 
influence  over  the  spirit  of  Saint  Louis,  and  trained  him  in  the  wise 
principles  of  State  which  he  maintained  as  King.  She  saved  France 
from  the  consequences  of  a  celibate  sovereign  by  marrying  Louis  at  the 
age  of  20  to  Margaret  of  Provence,  a  wife  in  fdl  things  worthy  of  him. 
And  almost  the  only  act  of  Louis  in  direct  conflict  wim  her  advice  and 
remonstrance  was  the  disastrous  crusade  which  he  undertook  in  1248. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband  Louis  viii.,  Blanche  had  secured  the 
crown  of  her  son,  and  her  own  authority  as  Regent  with  consummate 
address.  And  after  ten  years  of  rule  not  unworthy  of  Philip  Augustus 
himself,  she  handed  over  the  sovereignty  to  Saint  Louis  in  as  flourishing 
a  condition  as  she  had  herself  received  it.  During  the  twelve  years  that 
intervened  before  the  departure  of  St.  Louis  for  Egypt,  she  continued  to 
exercise  a  dominant  influence  over  her  son.  And,  although  her  strong 
and  imperious  nature  pressed  hardly  on  the  gentle  soul  of  Louis,  and 
with  cruel  and  perhaps  jealous  severity  on  his  young  and  amiable  wife, 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  mother  unduly  or  mischievously  interfered  in 
matters  of  State.  Her  rule  in  France,  both  during  the  minority  and 
during  the  absence  of  the  Kinc:,  was  peaceful,  wise,  and  just ;  and  if 
Blanche  had  little  of  the  saintly  simplicity  and  the  exq^uisite  unselfish- 
ness of  the  most  holy  of  the  kings,  she  trained  him  in  thmgs  spiritual  as 
well  as  things  temporal,  and  she  had  tiie  sagacity  to  avoid  some  of  the 
heroic  blunders  of  her  son.  [F.  H.] 

Joinville :  L\fe  of  St.  Louis,     Martin  :  Ilistoire  de  France,  vol.  iv.    Mil- 
man  :  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xi. 

ST.  FERDINAND  {Ferdinand  IIL\  b.  abt.  1200,  d.  1252. 

St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile  was  the  son  of  Alfonso  ix..  King  of  Leon, 
and  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Alfonso  ix.,  King  of  Castile.  After  a  union 
of  several  years  and  the  birth  of  four  children,  a  decree  of  the  Pope 
separated  Berengaria  from  her  husband,  whilst  declaring  the  legitimacy 
of  her  children.  Berengaria  retired  wiUi  her  children  to  her  father,  the 
King  of  Ciistile.  On  the  death  of  her  brother,  Henry  i.,  she  procured  the 
throne  of  Castile  for  her  eldest  son,  Ferdinand  (1217).  After  some  years 
of  successful  rule,  the  death  of  his  father,  Alfonso,  placed  Ferdinand  on 
the  throne  of  Leon  (1230).  Thus  he  Anally  reunited  the  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  which  had  been  separated  for  more  than  70  years ; 
and  by  reviving  the  old  Gothic  monarcny  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula 
really  founded  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
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Ferdinand,  at  onoe  oombining  the  force  of  the  two  kingdoms,  sup- 

Eressed  the  civil  war  begun  by  the  ambitious  house  of  Lans  and  then 
urst  into  the  Moorish  province  of  Andalusia,  and  took  its  magnificent 
capita],  Cordova.  In  a  series  of  campaigns  spread  over  eighteen  years 
he  followed  up  his  victories,  and  finally  (1248)  reduced  the  splendid  and 
populous  city  of  Seville,  and  brought  the  teeming  valley  of  the  Quadal- 
quivir,  it  is  said,  with  12,000  villages  and  towns,  under  the  sway  of 
Chnstendom.  We  are  told  that  more  than  400,000  Moors  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  with  countless  Jews,  were  driven  over  into  Africa. 

The  Moors  were  thus,  by  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  driven 
back  into  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  where  for  250  years  they  still  stood  stubbornly  at  bay.  Ferdi- 
nand, like  his  first  cousin,  St.  Louis  of  France,  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
establish  the  Christian  &ith  brv  the  sword,  and  made  a  vow  never  to 
draw  it  in  Christian  conflict  This  of  course  is  quite  consistent  with  his 
zeal  as  a  persecutor  of  all  heretics  and  of  the  Albicensian  refugees  in 
particular.  He  is  represented  in  Spanish  poetry  by  Calderon  in  an 
Auto-Higtorial,  and  even  in  pictures,  as  bringing  fagots  with  his  own 
hand  to  bum  unbelievers.  By  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Swabia,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  ii.,  he  was  the  £either  of  Alfonso  x.,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon. 

Like  St  Louis,  he  is  famous  for  his  vehement  piety,  his  love  for  his 
mother,  and  his  incessant  war  on  the  infideL  Ford  calls  him  *'  the  best  of 
kings,  the  bravest  of  warriors.''  He  founded  the  Cathedral  of  Burgos 
and  began  to  rebuild  that  of  Toledo.  A  saving  of  his  is  recorded  :  *^  I  fear 
the  curse  of  one  poor  old  woman  more  than  a  whole  army  of  Moors  I " 
After  his  conquest  of  Andalusia  he  was  meditatini^  a  crusade,  when  he 
was  overtaken  bv  dropsv.  He  died  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent^  on  a  bed 
of  ashes,  a  cord  round  his  neck,  his  royal  emblems  laid  aside,  and  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand,  May  1262.  He  was  canonised  in  1668 ;  and  is 
revered  in  Spain  as  their  Saint  Louis,  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
monarchy  of  Spain.  [F.  H.] 

Ascax^gorta :  History  of  Spain,  ch.  v.    HaHam :  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iv.    Mrs. 
Jftmeson :  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 


ALFONSO  X.,  b.  1226,  d.  1284. 

Alfonso,  commonly  called  the  Wise,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  iii., 
whom  he  succeeded  as  Alfonso  x.,  Kine  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  1262. 
He  continued  the  victorious  career  of  nis  father  against  the  Moors  of 
Grenada,  and  crushed  the  insurrection  of  his  own  vassal  barons.  He 
received  with  much  warmth  our  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  known  as 
King  Edward  i.,  made  him  knight,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter, 
Eleanor.  In  1266  he  crowned  his  victories  over  the  Moors  of  Grenada 
by  a  very  favourable  alliance  with  the  Emir.  Through  his  father 
Ferdinand,  Alfonso  was  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Charles  the 
Great,  and  through  his  mother  from  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the 
Swabian  Emperors.  This  filled  him  vrith  the  foolish  ambition  of  being 
chosen  to  succeed  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  for  many  years  his  life 
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was  absorbed  in  efforts  to  secure  his  election.  With  the  election  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  in  1273,  his  claims  were  effectually  crushed 

His  latter  years  were  clouded  by  domestic  insurrections,  and  a  league 
of  rebel  vassals,  headed  by  his  own  son  Sancho.  He  died  in  1 282,  aj^ed 
58.  The  importance  of  Alfonso  in  the  13th  century  lies  entirely  in  lus 
zeal  for  science  and  literature,  by  which  he  has  gained  the  name  of  Sabioy 
which  should  be  translated  the  Leunied  rather  than  the  Wise^  for  in 
practical  wisdom  Alfonso  did  not  shine.  He  acquired  his  love  of  learn- 
mg  from  the  Arabs,  with  whom  he  held  much  intercourse,  and  eventually 
made  peace  on  friendly  terms.  He  did  not  share  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
his  fattier  ;  but  was  wise  enough  to  recognise  the  value  of  the  superior 
knowledge  of  the  infideL  As  was  his  famous  uncle,  Frederick  ii.,  whom 
he  so  much  resembles  in  his  character  as  in  his  life,  Alfonso  was  charged 
with  laxity  of  ^Eiith,  indulgence  for  the  unbeliever,  and  a  tendency 
towards  the  black  art  It  is  of  him  that  the  famous  saying  is  recorded  : 
**  Had  he  been  consulted  at  the  Creation,  he  could  have  suggested  some 
improvements." 

He  founded  the  foimous  University  of  Salamanca,  established  the 
national  language,  began  the  national  history,  and  the  fundamental  code 
of  laws  for  the  kingdom.  His  great  gift  to  science  was  the  Alfont^ine 
Tables^  a  series  of  astronomical  ^dilations,  the  work  of  Arabian  astro- 
nomers whom  he  invited  to  his  court,  which  were  in  use  in  Europe  down 
to  the  16th  century.  His  famous  Code  of  the  Side  Partidas,  or  seven 
chapters,  was  a  codification  of  the  old  Spanish  Fuerog,  or  customary  law, 
mingled  with  passages  from  the  Corpses  Juris,  He  commenced  the 
Chronicle  of  Spain — a  national  history  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
that  of  his  ^Either  Ferdinand  iii.  This  was  a  compilation,  in  fact,  from 
Arabian  historians,  and  in  a  la^  measure  was  the  work  of  Alfonso  him- 
self. He  also  wrote  a  Sacred  History^  a  history  of  Jerusalem.  And  he 
was  a  poet  not  without  merit.  We  still  have  his  lyrical  outpouring  of 
heart  over  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Sancho.  He  was  also  addicted  to 
alchemy,  in  which  art  he  advanced  far  enough  to  be  a  systematic  debaser 
of  the  royal  mint. 

He  owes  his  place  in  the  week  of  St.  Louis,  like  Matthias  Corvinus, 
to  his  success  in  promoting  the  intellectual  rather  than  the  political 
civilisation  of  his  country.  He  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  his  uncle 
Frederick  ii.,  and  some  of  those  of  his  son-in-law,  Edward  i.  of  England 
Allowing  for  the  differences  between  the  9th  and  the  13th  centuries, 
Ferdinand  in.  and  his  son,  Alfonso,  between  them,  supply  for  Spain 
that  which  England  found  in  her  great  King  Alfred.  [F.  H.] 

Ascargorta :  History  of  Spain,  ch.  v.     Hallam :  Middle  Age^y  ch.  iv. 


ST.  LOmS,  b.  1215,  d.  1270. 

The  week  of  St.  Louis  is  devoted  to  those  rulers  of  the  mediaeval 
monarchies  who  endeavoured  to  make  their  reign  realise  the  Catholic 
ideal  of  the  Christian  king.  Of  these,  Louis  ix..  King  of  France,  is  the 
true  hero.  All  of  those  in  the  week  were  princes  ;  seven  of  them  are 
saints ;  live  of  them  are  women  ;  and  St.  Louis  himself  had  many  of  the 
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best  qualitiea  of  woman.  It  ia  aigiiific&ot  that,  in  the  month  devoted  to 
Feudal  Ctriliftatton,  there  is  hudly  a  auu;le  type  of  the  Hubordinate  feudal 
chief  except  the  Cid,  Taacred,  and  Qodney.  All  the  reet  &re  aovereigna, 
churchmen,  or  women.  St  Louu  is  the  best  lepreseatative  of  the  13th 
ceuturj,  with  all  its  heroism,  its  devotion,  its  &ith,  and  its  passionate 
and  childlike  extravagance. 

St.  Louis  was  bom  in  1215,  the  son  of  Louis  viii..  King  of  France, 
and  Blanche  of  Castile.  Philip  Augustus,  his  grandfather,  died  in  1233. 
and  Louis  viii.  three  years  afterwarda ;  and,  in  1226,  Louis  ix.  found 
himself  King  of  France  at  the  age  of  11.  His  mother  Blanche,  with 
skill  and  courage  as  Begent,  secured  his  throne ;  and  tlien  brought  up 
the  child  with  t£e  stemest  discipline  of  monastic  piety.  St.  Louis  was  a 
monk  on  the  throne.  His  austere  asceticism  outdid  that  of  the  cloister  : 
his  fasting,  his  continence,  his  penancee,  hia  devotions,  and  minute  obaerr- 
ance  of  all  ritual  duties  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  age. 
But  his  character  had  for  higher  virtues.  He  had  none  of  the  harshneas 
of  the  ecclesiastic  ;  he  had  all  the  courtesy  of  the  most  graceful  knighL 
He  had  all  the  brightness  of  a  French  prince  witii  a  peculiar  gentleness 
and  Bweatneas  of  nature  that  were  all  his  own.  His  sincerity,  earnest- 
ness, patience,  industry,  humanity,  and  humble  heroism  make  him  the 
ideal  of  the  Christian  soldier  and  the  Catholic  king.  He  would  wash 
the  feet  of  boffgars,  invit«  the  poor  to  his  own  table,  tend  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  ne  would  even  kiss  a  leper  in  the  highway.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  He  was  strictly  conscientious 
in  resisting  all  temptations  to  aggression,  i^justic^  rapacity,  or  self- 
aggrandisement  He  was  legislator  as  well  as  ruler  ;  ana,  CaUiolic  saint 
as  he  was,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  temporal  independence  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  and  never  sank  the  king  in  tlie  devotee  except  in  his 
two  disastrous  and  useless  crusades. 

At  the  age  of  20,  Louis  was  mairied  to  Mar^jaiet,  one  of  the  four 
daughters  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  a  wife  whose  AiUifiilnees,  tendemesL 
and  nobility  of  nature  were  worthy  of  such  a  hnstmnd.  At  the  age  of 
21,  Louis  entered  on  the  conduct  of  affiurs,  still  relying  on  the  expenence 
and  wisdom  of  his  mother  (1236).  As  king,  Louis  carried  on.  the  policy 
of  Philip  Au^istus  in  augmentinK  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  but  no 
ambition,  intn^aie,  or  injustice  con  be  kid  to  his  charge.  He  l>oro  him- 
self as  a  Wul  and  peaceful  neutral  in  the  struggles  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Papay,  refused  all  tempting  offers  of  aggrandisement,  the 
throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  his  son  and  the  imperial  crown  for  his 
brother  ;  and  he  directed  his  whole  ellbrts  to  prepare  his  own  country 
for  that  which  was  the  dream  of  his  life,  the  rescue  from  the  infidel  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  many  of  hia  barons,  the  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  and  the  counter  policy  of  Innocent  iv.,  Louis  set  forth  to  Egypt 
to  conquer  a  base  of  operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  (1248). 
His  disoHters,  his  defeats,  his  captivity,  his  martyr-like  heroism,  and  his 
chivalrous  liearing  have  been  recounted  in  one  of  the  most  precious 
volumes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  bscinating  narrative  of  Joinville,  his 
friond  and  comrade,  one  of  tiie  founders  of  French  prose  style.  After 
four  years  of  suffering  and  disappointment,  unbroken  by  gleams  of 
U 
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anything  bright  but  his  own  knightly  and  siiintly  nature,  Louis  returned 
to  his  t&one  in  1252.  There  for  18  years  he  ruled  France  with  wisdoni, 
firmness,  patience,  justice,  and  mercy.  Then  he  undertook  his  second 
crusade  to  Tunis,  an  expedition  still  more  ill-judged,  useless,  and 
chimerical  than  his  former  descent  on  Egypt.  Disease,  even  more  thiui 
the  arms  of  the  Moors,  swept  away  the  host.  After  seeing  his  son  John 
and  his  principal  followers  die  of  the  plague,  Louis  himself  was  seized 
with  mortal  sickness.  He  called  his  son  Philip,  his  heir,  to  liis  side,  gave 
him  a  noble  sermon  on  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his  people ;  then  he 
received  the  sacrament,  and,  lying  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  gave  up  his  life, 
1270,  having  lived  65  years  and  having  reigned  44. 

Except  in  his  disastrous  cnisades  (and  these  were  rather  the  QuLxotic 
adventures  of  the  knight-errant  than  the  religious  extravagance  of  the 
saint)  St.  Louis  by  no  means  forfeited  the  character  of  a  reid  and  wLse  ruler. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  Christian  kings  who  recognised  that  his  religion 
implied  a  practical  policy  of  peace.  Peace  throughout  the  Christian 
world  was  the  ideal  at  which  ne  ever  laboured ;  and  peace  within  the 
king's  dominion  was  to  him  the  first  duty  of  a  sovereign.  He  rigorously 
suppressed  private  wars  between  vassals,  and  judicial  duels  in  all  their 
forms.  He  was  a  stem  judge  of  feudal  oppression  and  military  licence. 
By  his  PragmaJtic  Sanction,  1269,  he  restramed  the  exactions  of  the  Papal 
emissaries  and  claimed  for  his  own  ecclesiastics  the  free  use  of  their 
admitted  functions.  He  reformed  the  coinage,  reorganised  the  poUce, 
personally  assisted  at  the  seat  of  justice,  and  began  to  give  some  system 
to  the  feudal  law  by  the  publication  of  a  code  of  rules  known  as  the 
EstablishmeyUs  of  Saint  Louis.  Rude  and  ill-arranged  as  are  these 
provisions,  the  weak  always  gain  by  the  publication  on  authority  of  a 
central  written  code. 

Though  no  men  could  be  more  unlike  in  character,  the  royalty  of 
St.  Louis  had  many  of  the  civic  features  which  marked  tnat  of  his  grim 
descendant  and  great  successor,  Louis  xi.  The  great  blots  upon  his 
reign  are  his  two  crutsades,  which,  as  Joinville  saw  so  clearly,  were  ruinous 
to  the  nation,  and  his  own  avowed  preference  for  the  monkish  cowl  in 
place  of  the  crown.  But  it  is  a  fine  remark  of  H.  Martin  that  we  cannot 
separate  such  a  character,  and  judge  him  to  be  a  great  ruler  except  when 
he  made  himself  a  Catholic  devotee.  His  nature  and  his  career  are  a 
perfect  piece  ;  his  virtues  as  a  king  flow  from  his  piety  as  a  saint  The 
beautiful  address  to  his  successor  which  Joinville  has  preserved  for  us 
gives  the  noblest  ideal  of  the  Christian  king ;  one  worthy  of  Alfred  him- 
self, in  which  his  public  duty  is  the  direct  expression  of  personal  religion. 
The  Quixotism  which  so  cruelly  maimed  his  life  was  tlie  necessary  result 
of  intense  faith  in  a  visionary  creed  working  on  a  nature  of  absolute 
guilelessness  and  perfect  chivalry.  And  the  disasters  of  his  crusades 
mde  out  of  sight  in  the  ^low  whicn  his  heroic  and  saintly  life  shed  over 
his  age,  his  nation,  and  his  dynasty. 

Saint  Loub  was  no  Edward  the  Confessor  or  Henry  in.,  no  mere 
crowned  zealot,  but  a  Christian  king  of  the  kin  of  Alfred  and  Godfrey. 
His  whole  epoch  is  ennobled  by  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  devout  and 
knightly  prince  as  painted  for  us  by  his  friend  and  counsellor  Joinville, 
Seneschal  of  Champagne.    The  portrait  of  Louis  admimstering  justice 
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under  the  oak  at  Vinoeimes  or  in  his  palace  on  the  island  of  the  did  at 
Paris,  of  his  taking  the  cross,  of  his  acts  as  commander,  of  his  sweetness, 
patience,  constancy,  courage,  simi)licity,  and  charity,  and  lastly  of  his 
pathetic  death-bed — will  long  live  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 

[P.  H.] 

Joinville :  Life  of  Saint  Louis.     H.  Martin :  History  of  France,  vol.  iv. 
Milman :  Laiin  Christianity,  bk.  xi. 


MODERN  POETRY. 

n'^HE  immense  variety  of  Modem  Life  and  the  development  of  new 
■*■  fonus  of  imaginative  art  under  industrial  manners,  naturally 
conduce  to  a  great  extension  of  the  field  of  poetry,  when  recent  centuries 
are  compared  with  antiquity.  And  in  consequence  two  months — one 
devoted  to  Modem  Epic  and  Romantic  Poetry,  the  other  to  the  Modem 
Drama — are  needed  for  the  same  field  which  the  34  poets  of  the  month 
of  Homer  occupy  in  the  ancient  world.  Of  modem  poets,  49  are 
included  in  the  month  of  Dante,  and  44  in  that  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Calendar  thus  contains  no  less  than  127  names  in  the  field  of  creative 
art)  or  not  much  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  whole.  Such  is  the  Lirge 
part  which  Comte  assigned  to  the  imagination  in  the  evolution  of 
human  society. 

Under  the  general  title  of  Foetry  are  included  all  forms  of  creiitive 
art :  whether  Epic,  Lyric,  or  Romantic  poetry  proper  ;  prose  romtinces, 
idylls,  allegories,  chronicles,  or  meditations ;  even  pamting  tond  sculpture  : 
— indeed  every  work  of  imagination  in  any  medmm.  This  is  not  at  all 
intended  to  disguise  the  essential  difference  between  Poetry  proper  and 
Prose,  even  when  prose  is  made  a  vehicle  for  pure  fancy,  as  it  is  in 
Don  QuixoU  or  PUgriin'a  ProgrcM.  Poetry  and  prose  remain  distinct 
forms  of  art,  almost  as  completelv  as  painting  and  sculpture.  But  there 
is  no  common  term  whicn  will  cover  the  products  of  all  types  of 
imaginative  art  And  thus,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  Poetry,  or  the 
Work  of  the  Makers,  has  to  serve  as  the  name  for  all  modes  m  which 
the  creative  faculty  of  Man  expresses  imaginative  thought. 

In  some  respects  the  ancient  world  was  more  favourable  to  the 
production  of  the  highest  poetry  than  the  modem  world.  Society  was, 
and  was  universally  felt  to  be,  both  more  homogeneous  and  harmonious 
in  its  constitution,  and  also  more  stable  and  regular  in  its  movement. 
The  infinite  variety  of  social  activity  in  the  last  five  centuries  of  Europe, 
and  the  incessant  conflicts  and  permutations  in  social  life,  if  they 
stimulate  mental  originality,  are  not  favourable  to  perfect  art.  Again, 
in  the  ancient  world,  the  poets  were  the  recognised  exponents  of  the 
spiritutd  and  religious  ideas  of  their  age ;  there  was  no  deep-seated 
revolt  against  these  ideas ;  and  no  orgsmised  Church  between  the  poets 
and  their  audience.  They  had  no  orthodoxy  to  which  men  w^ere  bound 
to  confomi :  and  no  priesthood  by  whom  their  works  must  be  judged. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  Modern  Poetry,  even  from  its  birth  witli 
Dante,  has  had,  almost  in  spite  of  its  own  instincts,  a  Revolutionary  and 
critical  element,  which  inevitably  weakens  it  in  its  grandest  flights ; 
nay,  which  sometimes  is  the  direct  inspiration  of  its  work.  And  from 
the  same  social  situation  have  arisen  the  multiplicity,  the  audacity,  the 
intense  vitality  and  versatility  of  the  creative  genius  in  modem  ages. 
With  Dante,  it  calls  to  jud^ent  Popes,  Emperors,  and  States :  vdth 
Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  Swift,  it  paints  in  profound  caricature  human 
society  as  known  to  its  contemporaries  :  with  Scott,  it  glorifies  the  Past 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Preeent :  with  BvTon  and  Shelley,  it  hononn  llie 
Suture  at  the  eicpense  of  Past  and  Present  alike :  naj,  it  actually 
idealises  Revolt  and  Anarchy  as  higher  inanifeatationa  of  hnnum 
freedom. 

All  this  ie  unfovourable  to  pare  Art,  though  it  atimuUtes  new  modes 
of  creation  and  has  won  splendid  triumplu  for  independent  geniiu. 
That  Poetry,  under  conditions  so  difficult  to  Art,  has  produced  Buch  a 
glorious  roll  of  varied  works,  and  has  idealised  every  mode  and  comer 
of  modern  life — is  indeed  one  of  the  clearest  marks  of  the  icmate  powers 
of  Man.  We  see,  then,  in  Modem  Poetry,  with  all  its  inevitable  failures, 
the  sure  promise  of  an  even  more  glorious  epoch  of  genius,  under  a 
system  of  society  brourable  at  once  tu  freedom,  to  peace,  to  harmony, 
and  to  beauty.  The  creations  of  Dante  and  his  fellow-poets  were 
produced  for  the  most  part  in  a  world  where  none  of  these  were  abiding 
spirits. 

The  weeks  of  this  Eighth  Month  are  arranged  in  the  Calendar 
without  reference  to  national  peculiaritiM  or  contemporary  epochs.  The 
names  of  all  European  races  stand  side  by  side,  reacliing  from  the 
19th  to  the  19th  century.  Only  one-third  of  the  ^  names  are  those  of 
men  who  have  written  in  verse. 

In  the  first  week,  under  Arioeto,  are  grouped  those  who,  in  prose  or 
verse,  have  creat«d  ideal  picturee  of  human  nature  in  its  various  aspects, 
formed  the  poetry  of  manners,  and  have  told  in  its  infinite  mooda  the 
legend  of  modern  society.  The  great  masters  of  eharaeter,  whose  subject 
is  Man,  whose  vehicle  is  not  the  drama,  come  in  this  group. 

The  second  week,  under  Raphael,  is  given  to  the  great  workers  in 
the  arts  of  form — punters,  sculptors,  arcEteots — chiefly  to  the  painters 
OS  dealing  with  the  most  elementary  and  widely  diffused  of  all  the  visual 
arts.  Herein  are  commemorated  not  so  much  the  most  eminent  of 
artists  as  the  chief  representatives  of  the  art  of  various  nations,  schools, 
and  modes  of  working.  Modem  icsthetioism  would  frame  a  somewhat 
different  roll,  and  may  regret  the  absence  of  Giotto,  Mantegna,  I>urer,  or 
Correggio.  But  the  list  is  not  designed  to  be  a  classificHtion  in  order  of 
merit :  it  is  a  set  of  representative  and  contrasted  types. 

The  third  week,  under  Tasso,  is  ffiven  to  the  poetry  of  Chivalry,  the 
idealisation  of  knightly  virtues  and  the  romance  of  adventnre. 

The  fourth  week,  under  Milton,  belongs  to  the  poetrv  of  feeling  ;  to 
religious  poetry  in  its  widest  sense,  to  the  lyrics  of  the  heart,  to  the 
mystica,  tne  pantheists ;  the  poets  of  the  human  soul  in  all  its  moods 
ond'yeomings  from  that  of  A  Kempis  and  Bunyan  to  that  of  Byron  and 
Shelley.  [F.  H.] 
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DANTE  (Ihirante  Alighien),  b.  1265,  d.  1321. 

Of  the  great  poet  of  Italy,  who  opened  the  roll  of  modem  literature, 
little  is  known  but  what  we  can  gather  from  his  own  writings.  And 
that  little  has  been  reduced  by  remorseless  modem  research  to  a  very 
few  definite  facts.  The  latest  authorities  roundly  declare  the  biography 
of  the  poet  hitherto  current  to  be  mere  romance,  and  bid  us  trust  to 
none  but  Vilhmi  and  contemporary  documents.  And  certainly  no  one 
can  now  attempt  to  record  it  without  duly  weighing  all  that  is 
elaborately  discussed  by  Scartazzini  in  his  recent  volume  iv.  {Pro- 
Uffomeni  ddla  Divina  Commedia^  Leipzig,  1890).  Happily  the  poet 
hunself^  in  his  numerous  works,  all  so  intensely  personal  and  passionate, 
has  given  us  ample  insight  into  the  inner  man  and  the  general  conditions 
of  his  life.  At  least  we  may  know  him  if  we  may  not  know  more. 
The  following  facts  contain  almost  all  that  is  beyond  suspicion  or 
controversy. 

Dante  was  bom  in  Florence,  in  or  near  to  May  1265,  of  an  honour- 
able fiunily  of  ancient  descent^  though  not  on  the  roll  of  nobles.  He 
proudly  traced  his  ancestry  to  Cacciaguida,  a  knight  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad,  bom  1090,  who  died  in  arms  against  the  Saracen 
and  passed  from  that  martyrdom  to  Heaven  {Parcuiiso,  xv.  148). 
Gacciaguida,  by  his  wife  "from  the  valley  of  the  Po,**  had  a  son 
Aldighiero,  whose  son  was  Bellincione,  whose  son,  a^in,  was  Alighiero, 
who  was  &ther  of  the  poet,  by  Bella,  his  second  wife.  Of  all  of  these 
nothing  more  is  known.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  family  of  Alighieri  at 
Florence,  and  of  the  rank  or  condition  of  its  members  nothing  nas  been 
discovered,  except  that  they  were  certainly  Guelfs,  and  had  twice 
suffered  exile. 

Of  the  early  education  of  the  poet  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
rhetorical  statement  of  Boccaccio,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  his  age,  and  the  poet's  own  assertion  that  his  mind  had 
been  profoundly  impressed  by  constant  intercourse  with  Bmnetto  Latini, 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and,  in  spite  of  his  vices,  of  commanding  charac- 
ter and  influence  in  tne  city.  At  the  age  of  24,  Dante,  then  used  to 
arms,  took  part  in^the  bloody  battle  of  Campaldino,  where  the  Ghibellines 
were  annihilated.'  And  again  in  the  same  year,  he  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Caprona,  a  fortress  held  by  the  Pisans.  We  know  from  his 
own  words  that  he  early  wrote  poetry,  read  Boethins  and  Cicero,  loved 
music,  and  occupied  himself  with  drawing.  Of  his  teachers,  his  joumeys, 
his  supposed  studies  at  the  universities,  no  certain  evidence  exists. 

Having  reached  30,  the  legal  a^  for  active  citizenship,  Dante  took 
part  in  the  official  life  of  the  Repubhc,  in  which  we  find  him  engaged  for 
some  five  or  six  years  {(dat,  31-37).  He  was  enrolled  in  the  City  Guild 
of  the  Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  one  of  the  three  Major  Arts,  such 
enrolment  being  a  necessary  condition  of  public  office.  In  1299  he  was 
on  an  embassy  to  the  commune  of  San  Gemignano.  From  June  to  August 
1300,  he  served  as  one  of  six  elected  Priors  of  the  BepubUc.  At  this 
time  six  Priors  and  a  Chnfdlowiere  formed  the  government :  they  were 
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renewed  every  two  montht :  and  ihiu,  the  office  of  Prior  was  not  one  of 
gnat  honour  or  importanca  In  1301,  Dante  was  chosen  to  anperintend 
the  enlargement  of  one  of  the  citj  streets.  And  in  the  some  jettr,  lie  in 
recorded  as  taking  port  in  the  deliberatione  of  the  CoonciL 

The  years  1300-1302  were  a  stormy  and  critical  period  for  the  Sepnblic 
and  for  the  poet.  Fresh  civil  war  had  broken  ont  between  the  Blacks 
and  the  Whites.  Under  cloak  of  mediation,  Boniface  Tin.  sent  to 
Florence  Cardinal  Acquasparta,  the  Terr  montji  when  Dante  was  Prior, 
the  design  of  the  Pope  being  to  reduce  mo  State  to  a  dependency  of  the 
Papacy.  This  plot  Dante  vehemently  resisted,  and  he  was  apparently 
regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  reaiatance,  A  furious  struggle  ensued  oetween 
the  Black  and  the  White  factions,  in  which  first  one,  uien  the  other,  was 
driven  from  the  city.  In  effect,  Qk  Blacks  acted  with  the  Papal  and 
anti-Imperial  parties.  In  November  1301,  Charles  of  Valoia,  is  league 
with  the  Pope,  entered  the  city  in  force,  obtained  command  of  it,  and 
brought  back  the  Black  &ction  in  triumpL  Dant«,  who  was  now 
identified  with  the  White  party,  although  he  had  ceased  to  hold  office, 
had  alreodv  left  the  city,  his  later  biographers  say,  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Pope  ;  and  he  never  entered  it  again.  In  January  130S,  he  was  con- 
demned of  peculation  and  other  great  crimes,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
5000  florins,  banished  from  Tuscany,  and  deprived  of  civil  rights.  Soon 
after  he  was  pronounced  contumacious,  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive  if 
he  ever  returned,  and  all  his  goods  were  confiscated.  This  sentence  of 
outUwry  was  afterwards  three  times  repeated.  It  casts  a  profound  light 
over  the  whole  Commtdia,  when  we  r^ard  the  exile  of  the  poet,  not  as 
an  ignoble  act  of  local  faction,  but  as  the  result  of  his  patriotic  and  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  monstrous  intrigues  of  Boni&ce  viii. — lo  pritteipe 
did  niM>M  ^artwi 

For  three  or  four  years  Dante  took  part  with  his  companions  in  exile 
(for  600  of  the  White  faction  had  been  proscribed  during  the  revolution 
of  1301)  in  their  fruitless  campaigns  and  intrigues  to  return  to  their 
city.  And  we  know  from  his  own  burning  words  {ParaA.  xvii  61-70), 
that  more  bitter  than  all  the  pange  of  exile  was  the  society  "of  the  evil 
and  senseless  crew  "with  whom  he  had  toact,  "  whose  ingiatitude,  whose 
impious,  mad,  and  bestial  courses  drove  him  to  make  a  party  to  himself 
alone."  Thenceforth,  Dante  forswore  &ction  and  political  lift.  And  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  were  spent  wandering 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  one  protector  to  another. 

His  first  "  refuge  and  hosteliy  "  was  the  Court  of  Bortolommeo  della 
Scala,  lord  of  Verona.  Then  we  find  him  at  Boli^na,  then  at  Padua, 
where  he  was  attached  to  the  universities,  then  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  ultimately  in  Paris,  where  he  is  thought  to  have  lived  in  1308-9. 
In  Paris,  we  are  told,  he  studied  theolo^,  Miilosophy,  and  rhetoric,  and 
prepared  to  take  a  degree  as  Doctor  in  Theology.  He  was  now  upwards 
of  40 ;  and  it  is  often  asked  what  was  he  doing  at  these  famous  uni- 
versities, where  he  could  not  have  been  in  Aoiv,  pupillaTi.  His  latest 
biographers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  combined  teaching  with  study. 
Of  more  extensive  journeys  and  other  occupations  we  have  nothing  but 
libenii  and  vague  assertions  made  long  after  his  age.  One  object  of  his 
residence  at  th«se  seats  of  learning  would  obviously  be  access  to  books  ; 
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and  it  is  probable  that  the  vast  learning  of  the  poet  was  mainly  acquired 
in  this  period  of  his  exile  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  first  35 
years  of  his  life  were  specially  devoted  to  study  as  a  profession. 

For  a  brief  space,  the  hopes  of  Dante  were  raisea  again  by  the  elec- 
tion as  Emperor  of  Henry  vii.  of  Luxembourg,  and  by  the  expedition 
into  Italy  (1310-1313),  destined,  as  the  poet  fondly  trusted,  to  restore 
peace  to  Italy.  Dante,  returning  to  Italy,  presented  himself  to  the 
Emperor,  busied  himself  warmly  with  the  Imperial  projects  of  a  restored 
Empire  in  Italy,  and  wrote  the  three  passionate  and  haughty  letters, 
dictated  in  1311  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Italy,  to  the  people  of 
Florence,  to  the  Emperor,  by  numilii  Ualtu  DanUt  Alagerii  florentinus 
et  exul  immerUiu,  The  premature  death  of  the  chivalrous  Emperor, 
August  1313,  put  an  end  to  these  grand  dreams  for  his  country  and 
these  burning  hopes  of  restoration  to  his  home.  For  eight  years  more 
the  poet  was  a  broken-hearted  wanderer — 

**  Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altmi,  e  com'  £  duro  calle 
Lo  Rcendere  e  il  salir  per  1'  altml  scale." 

Where  these  vears  were  passed  it  is  not  quite  certain,  until  the  end. 
We  are  told  that  he  abode  at  Lucca,  at  the  monastery  of  Fonte  Avellana  in 
the  Apennines,  at  Verona,  and  at  Ravenna.  On  the  death  of  Clement  v. 
(1314),  Dante  wrote  an  impassioned  letter  to  the  Cardinals,  urging  tibem 
to  choose  as  Pope  an  Italian  (the  Babylonish  captivity  had  now  endured 
9  years).  In  1315,  it  may  be  in  reply,  Dante  was  condemned  by  a  new 
sentence  to  be  beheaded  :  he  and  his  sons  this  time.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing year  we  are  told  that  he  might  have  been  restored,  if  he  had  not 
contemptuously  refused  the  penance  that  was  demanded.  In  1316  or 
1317,  he  seems  to  have  been  harboured  at  Verona  by  Can  Grande  della 
Scala,  of  whom  he  formed  high  hopes.  But  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  the  poet's  life  were  passed  at  Riivenna,  under  the  protection  of  Guido 
Novello  da  Polenta.  There  he  lived  with  his  two  sons,  now  exiles 
from  Florence,  and  probably  with  his  wife  Gemma  and  his  daughter 
Beatrice. 

In  1321,  the  poet  was  sent  by  the  government  of  Ravenna  to  Venice 
on  an  embassy,  which  was  unsuccessfiu.  On  his  return  he  died,  Septem- 
ber 1321,  at  Uie  age  of  56.  He  was  buried  with  great  honour,  '^  in  the 
garb  of  philosopher  and  poet,"  at  the  portal  of  Saint  Peter's  Church,  in 
the  spot  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown.  The  grave  was  at  once  threatened 
with  desecration  by  the  Papal  party  ;  but  in  1483  Cardinal  Bembo  raised 
the  tomb  that  we  now  see  under  much  restoration.  The  remains  were 
at  some  time  removed  for  concealment  to  an  a4joining  convent,  and  it  is 
thought  have  been  recently  discovered.  The  Florentines,  who  20  years 
after  ms  death  again  denounced  their  ^preat  poet  as  a  rebel,  an  outlaw,  and 
a  thie^  have  many  times  since  in  vain  sought  for  his  bones.  These  at 
the  6th  centenary  of  his  birth,  1865,  were  nnally  refused  by  the  city  of 
Ravenna— which  still  remains  the  last  "  refuge  and  resting-place  "  of  the 
greatest  of  Italians. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  9  that  Dante  first  saw  Beatrice  Portinari,  for 
whom  he  conceived  a  boyish  love  which  grew  into  the  mystical  devotion 
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that  colours  his  whole  poetij  and  life.  There  is  nothing  to  tn^geat 
tliat  she  retarned  his  affection,  or  even  showed  liitn  more  thut  oceutonal 
oourtesv.  She  married  at  the  age  of  SO,  and  died  at  the  t^  of  E4.  The 
atoty  of  his  love,  hie  dee;pair,  and  the  poetic  traiufiguiation  of  his  good 
angel,  is  exquisiUilv  told  id  the  New  Ltfe.  Some  years,  as  it  would  seem, 
after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  Diinte  married  Gemma  Donati,  of  the  race 
of  Corso  Donati,  the  fierce  chief  of  the  Black  faction.  They  had  at  least 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  grew  to  maturity.  There  is  no  Kood 
reason  ta  think  the  nuuriage  unhappy.  Gemma,  with  her  children,  did  not 
share  the  poet's  exile  until  the  sons  tiM  were  banished,  when  the  fitmily 
settled  in  Ravenna.    There  the  daughter  Beatrice  became  a  nun.    One  of 


three  supreme  poets  of  mankind — Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare.  And  this 
not  merely  by  reason  of  their  having  in  the  highest  measure  every  gift  of 
the  poet,  Dut  by  virtue  of  the  vast  range  of  human  interests  which  each 
makes  his  fieliL  Of  the  three,  Dante  is  the  weakest  in  simplicity,  in 
universal  charm,  in  variety,  in  the  spontaiieous  magic  of  word  and  sug- 
gestion, and  certainly  in  the  glow  of  inexhaustible  delight.  In  monu- 
mental force,  in  sustained  imagination,  in  profound  insight  into  character 
and  life,  Dante  is  the  peer  of  alL  In  the  sabtime  range  of  his  theme— 
the  sum-total  of  humanity  and  nature,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future — in  the  profound  synthesis  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  ideal  co- 
ordination of  human  society  as  a  whole— here  be  sbnds  supreme.  And 
it  is  doubtless  on  this  f^iound  that  Comte  has  called  the  Divini  Camtdy 
"  the  incomparable  epic,  which  still  forms  the  highest  glory  of  human 
art" 

This  is  no  place  to  dilate  on  the  supreme  gifts  of  Dante  ss  poet,  or  to 
enter  on  the  wide  field  of  his  numerous  works.  It  is  with  the  poet  only 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  end  with  the  Vinm  alone.  Nay,  since  this 
in  itself  is  an  inexhaustible  field,  we  will  confine  our  present  notice  to  a 
single  point,  the  relation  of  the  Dimna  Commedia  to  the  evolution  of 
modem  history.  It  is  an  accepted  truism  that  this  "  Sacred  Poem  "  sums 
up  the  spirit,  the  knowledge,  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Age,  whilst  it 
created  the  Italian  language,  inspired  reli^ous  art,  and  founded  modem 
literature.  Ita  inflnence  is  still  growing,  six  centuries  after  the  manhood 
of  the  poet,  and  it  idealised  all  that  man  had  felt,  believed,  and  done  in 
nt  least  as  many  centuries  before  his  birth.  The  whole  range  of  Catholic 
Feudalism  seems  to  defile  before  our  eyes,  and  beyond  it  we  see  visions 
of  the  heroes  and  poets  of  antii^uity  and  the  prophets  and  lawgivers  of 
the  East.  Dante,  it  is  often  said,  knew  all  that  could  be  known,  in  an 
age  when  this  was  a  feat  still  possible  for  a  single  mind.  We  need  no 
testimony  to  convince  ns  of  the  vast  range  of  his  leamii^.  "  He  was,"  as 
Villani  truly  says,  *'  perfect  poet  and  philosopher,  with  the  most  exquisite 
style  that  the  language  ever  produced."  He  seems  to  have  absorbed  ejl 
philosophy,  all  theology,  all  science,  all  poetiy,  all  art  and  all  history,  as 
these  were  then  understood  by  the  greatest  intellects.  And  it  was  an 
age  of  great  men  :  for  during  Dante's  life  there  were  livine  Roger  Bacon, 
Albert  the  Great,  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  Giotto,  Pebarui,  Saint  Lonis, 
Rudolph  of  Hapebui^  and  Edward  u 
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In  form,  in  colour,  perhapB  in  design,  the  Vinon  represents  the 
Catholic  Feudalism  whicn  culminated  in  the  Crusades.  But  Catholic 
Feudalism  in  its  essence  had  expired  about  the  time  of  Dante's  birth 
with  such  men  as  Baint  Louis  and  Simon  de  M ontfort ;  and  when  Dante 
wrote  a  new  era  had  begun.  There  is  profound  significance  in  this, 
that  Dante's  place  in  the  x^dity  is  with  the  Western  Sevolution  and  not 
with  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  the  Friars,  and  Innocent  iii.  The  Vuion^ 
indeed,  Ls  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  modem  thought,  of  secular  and 
not  clericiil  morality,  of  civic  energy,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  science. 
It  is  true  that  Dante  could  not  foresee  the  results  of  later  time,  and  the 
mould  of  his  imagination  is  Catholic  in  religion  and  Feudal  in  associa^ 
tion.  But  no  reformer  of  Church  and  State  more  fiercely  denounced 
Popes  and  Cardinals,  was  more  zealous  for  the  right  of  private  judgment 
of  all  things  belon^g  to  God  or  man,  or  more  proudly  true  to  republican 
simplicity  and  civic  right.  Enough  has  been  said  of  Dante  as  Catholic 
mystic  and  as  Imperi^t  liegeman.  He  was  all  this ;  and  there  are 
whole  cantos  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  St.  Bernard  and  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  But  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  deeper  and  more  potent 
spirit  of  the  Vision  is  the  inquiring  mind  of  Roger  mcon,  Aquinas,  and 
Montaigne ;  that  Dante  cares  for  authority  as  little  as  Francis  Bacon  or 
Hobbes  ;  that  he  is  as  redolent  of  the  Renascence  as  Raphael  or  Shake- 
speare ;  that  he  b  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  a  lover,  and  a  citizen.  As 
Villani  finely  says  :  ''For  his  virtues,  science,  and  worth  he  seems  to  us 
so  great  a  citizen,  that  it  is  befitting  to  give  him  perpetual  remembrance." 

Of  the  man  himself,  his  own  writings,  the  most  patheticalljr  personal 
in  all  literature,  give  us  a  vivid  knowl^ge.  He  was  bom  neither  saint 
nor  mystic :  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  of  audacious  brain,  of  varied 
culture,  with  an  exquisite  taste  for  all  forms  of  beauty  and  enjoyment. 
If  remorseless  criticism  finds  no  authority  for  the  portrait  of  the  man  of 
sorrows  which  is  indelibly  associated  with  our  conceptions  'of  the  poet, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that,  in  the  recovered  fresco  of  the 
Bargello  at  Florence,  we  have  the  true  features  of  the  youth  of  such 
exquisite  sensibility  and  genius  before  pain  had  hardened  them  into  the 
stem  mask  that  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  roet  of  HelL  He  suffered  cruel 
disappointments,  and  he  feU  into  many  errors.  He  seems  deeply  con- 
scious of  his  own  faults,  of  pride,  passion,  and  ungentleness.  He  seems 
unconscious  how  utterly  unnt  he  was  for  the  political  and  public  career 
to  which  he  devoted  the  first  half  of  his  life ;  and  the  nimous  State 
letters  of  his  mature  years,  with  all  their  noble  enthusiasm  and  ])assion, 
are  amazing  instances  of  the  philosopher  who  meddles  with  afiairs.  In 
truth,  the  sceva  indigmitioj  which  never  ceases  to  lacerate  his  heart,  not 
a  little  detracts  from  the  poetic  beauty  of  his  work  History  and  tradi- 
tion record  the  strange  awe  with  which  his  contemporaries  watched  the 
lonely  man  ''  who  had  seen  hell "  ;  and  we  can  well  understand  how  his 
fellow-citizens,  with  Villani,  found  his  leaming  somewhat  too  *'  arrogant, 
super-subtle,  and  disdainful,  and  found  him,  as  philosophers  are  apt  to 
be,  rather  ungracious  in  converse  with  the  unleamed." 

Truly  he  had  his  faults  as  well  as  his  griefe.  Yet  indignation  with 
him  seems  ever  ready  to  blossom  into  most  intense  tendemess,  pride 
towards  men  reaches  forth  into  ideal  humility  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
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that  saturnine  outside  covered  profound  depths  of  love  inexhaustible  and 
pure.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  with  all  its  obscurity,  bitterness,  and 
gloom,  the  Vision  has  become  the  centre  of  a  literature  more  full  than 
uiat  which  gathers  round  anv  other  poem,  and  that  it  is  hailed  by 
Positivism  as  the  foundation  of  the  Bible  that  is  to  be.  [F.  H.] 

For  Life  op  Dante,  G.  Villani:  Chron.  bk.  ix.  c.  184.  P.  Fraticelli: 
1861.  G.  A.  Scartazzini:  ProUgomenif  etc.  (vol.  iv.),  Leipzig,  1890. 
Dean  Church  :  DantCt  an  Essay,  Comte  :  Testament,  and  Pos.  Pol,  iii. 
460.— For  Works  of  Daitte,  G.  A.  Scartazzini :  La  Divina  Commedia, 
4  vols.,  Leipzig,  1874-1890.  P.  Fraticelli:  Comm,  1  vol.  12mo;  Op, 
MinorCy  3  vols.  12mo.  J.  A.  Symonds :  Renaissance  in  Italy, — Trans- 
lations, English  Prose,  John  Carlyle,  A.  J.  Butler,  and  W.  W.  Vernon. 
— French  Prose,  Lamennais. — English  Verse,  Gary,  Longfellow. 
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TBOUBADOUBS,  from  the  end  of  the  llth  to  the  end  of 

the  13th  Oentury. 

Auguste  Oomte  has  remarked  (Pos,  Fol,  ill  373-4)  on  the  fitness  of 
he  Middle  Age  for  poetry  in  all  respects  but  one.  Defensive  war 
supplied  nobler  themes  than  aggressive  war ;  the  ethical  tone  had  been 
raised  by  chivalry  and  respect  for  womanhood.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
social  state  was  too  unsettled  for  permanent  work  ;  language  itself,  the 
index  to  so  much  else,  was  rapidly  shifting.  The  Middle  Age  produced 
the  Nibelungcn-Lied  and  the  Chanson  ae  Boland  But  the  modes  of 
life  portrayed  in  these  two  poems  were,  like  their  language,  undergoing 
rapid  and  often  violent  transformations. 

The  case  was  otherwise  with  that  southern  part  of  Graul  whose  name 
of  Provence  indicates  its  early  reception  of  Roman  civilisation,  and  which 
stood  somewhat  aside  from  the  central  stream  of  barbaric  invasion  which 
devastated  Italy.  Yielding  to  the  Goths,  the  most  sympathetic  of  the 
northern  invaders,  it  was  saved  from  the  Vandals  and  the  Huns.  In 
that  favoured  climate  a  civilisation  grew  in  which  Roman  culture  was 
more  peacefully  blended  than  elsewhere  with  the  new  life  of  the  West. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Provengal  language  shoidd  have 
reached  maturity  earlier  than  any  of  the  Romance  luiguages,  and  that 
Dante  should  have  been  tempted  to  use  it  in  preference  to  the  common 
speech  of  Tuscany  for  his  great  poem.    In  Dante's  time  this  language 

Cessed  a  vast  poetical  literature,  written  and  oral,  extending  over  at 
i  two  centuries.  Epic  romance  and  love-songs  were  the  principal 
themes,  though  political  satires  {sirverUes)  were  not  wanting.  The  com- 
posers passea  under  the  name  of  troubadours  (finders,  inventors),  corre- 
sponding to  the  word  trouvtres  applied  to  the  minstrels  of  northern  France. 
They  wielded  great  social  influence ;  were  patronised  by  momirchs  like 
Richard  i.  of  England  and  Alfonso  ii.  of  Arragon,  and  their  society  wiis 
courted  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  sometimes  with  tragic  results. 

Two  of  those  poets  are  mentioned  by  Dante.  The  first  was  Amaut 
Daniel,  whom  he  meets  in  Purgatory  (canto  xxvi.),  and  addresses  as 
"  the  best  workman  of  his  mother-tongue,  who  surpassed  all  the  rest  in 
songs  of  love  and  tales  of  romance.'^  Arnaut  replies  in  the  Provencal 
tongue.  In  his  treatise  on  language,  Dante  says  that  he  owes  to  him 
the  lyrical  form  of  some  of  his  poems.  He  composed  epical  romances, 
one  on  the  Rinaldo,  of  Oarlovingian  legend  ;  another  on  Limcelot,  perhaps 
the  one  which  proved  fatal  to  the  lovers  of  RiminL  The  second  was 
Bertram  di  Bom,  a  fierce  warrior  of  Gascony,  who  fomented  dissension 
between  Henry  ii.  of  England  and  his  eldest  son,  and  is  on  that  account 
placed  by  Dante  in  the  Inferno  with  Mahomet  and  other  dividers  of 
men  (canto  xxviii.).  Others  of  note  were  Peire  Vidal  (1150-1210  a. d.), 
Guillem  de  Cabestanh,  of  the  same  date,  and  Fo^uet,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Toulouse,  and  a  fierce  crusader  against  the  Albigensian  heretics.  The 
same  causes  which  brought  into  Southern  France  a  premature  Renascence 
brought  also  a  premature  religious  revolt^  suppressed  by  Innocent  iii. 
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with  Eteru  severity.  There  were  good  teBsona  for  the  AlbigensiAn 
crusade,  stained  though  it  was  with  needless  cruelty.  But  it  was  fotal 
to  the  growth  of  troubadour  poetry.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Butsch  :  Ckralomalhic  Provtnfole  (9«lection>X    F.  Uueffcr :  Tht  Trouba- 


BOOOAOOIO  {Giovanni),  b.  1313,  d.  1375. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio  was  bom  in  1313  at  Certaldo,  near  Florence. 
Hin  futher  vitia  a  merchant,  hia  moUior  of  French  origin.  After  studying 
for  a  time  in  Florence  under  the  gnunmarian  Giovanni  da  Stroda,  he 
went  to  Paris,  apprenticed  in  a  merchant's  business,  and  remained  there 
for  nix  years.  Tae  next  eight  years  of  his  life  w^e  spent  at  Naples, 
where  he  proposed  to  study  law.  It  is  said  that  the  sight  of  Virgil's 
tomb  impelled  him  to  literature.  Here  he  saw  and  loved  Man[,  an  ill^- 
timute  duuchter  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  the  heroine  of  his  Fiammetta; 
here,  too,  began  his  lifelong  friendship  with  FetrarcL  Several  of  bis 
works  were  written  at  Naples  ;  amongst  others  his  Thaew,  a  poem 
freely  trunsbted  in  the  Knighei  Tale  of  Chaucer. 

Uq  the  death  of  his  father,  about  1360,  he  established  himself  in 
Florence.  It  was  about  this  time,  probabt  j,  that  he  wrote  the  DtcaToeron : 
a  collection  of  a  hundred  tales  told  to  one  another  by  a  company  of  three 
young  men  and  seven  ladies,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  Mauliful  villa 
from  the  plague  which,  in  1348,  devastated  Florence  m  its  passage  through 
Europe.  The  description  of  Uiis  pestilence  forms  a  strange  l^kground 
for  the  luxurious  grace  and  joyous  licence  of  these  tales,  turning  chiefly 
on  the  comedy  of  human  life,  not  without  mixture  of  tragedy  and  pathos. 
Many  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  our  own  literature  through 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Keats.  Their  fame  is  due  less,  perhaps,  to 
their  intrinsic  merit  than  to  the  highly-wrought  beauty  of  the  language, 
which  remained  for  many  generations  the  standard  of  Italian  prose  ; 
though,  OS  some  Italians  have  thought,  it  has  exercised  an  effeminating  in- 
fluence on  their  literature.  Boccaccio,  in  after  life,  regretted  their  pnb- 
liciktion,  and  before  his  death  destroyed  the  manuscript ;  copies,  however, 
had  been  taken  by  friends,  through  which  they  have  come  down  to  us. 

It  is  certain  (hat,  by  himself  and  hia  contemuoraries,  these  tales  and 
his  other  writings  in  Italian  were  regarded  as  of  far  less  imi>ortance  than 
\\.\!t  labours  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  liter.iture.  Hia  work,  Dc  gcitfii- 
Ingi'i  l/eoTum,  is  un  elaborate  treatise  on  ancient  mythology.  For  the 
purpose  of  studying  Greek,  then  an  unknown  langiio^,  he  mvited  to 
Florence,  Leontius  Pilatus  of  Thessalonica,  who  lived  with  him  for  three 
years,  and  who  translated  Homer  into  Latin.  In  1373,  Boccaccio  was 
invited  by  the  Florentines  to  lecture  on  the  DioiTui  Commedia  of  Dante. 
His  life  of  the  poet  and  his  Commentary  on  the  first  division  of  the  poem 
have  been  preserved  for  us.  But  wortly  afterwards  fiuling  health 
resulted  in  retirement  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  December  21, 
1375,  a  year  after  Petrarch,  with  whom  he  will  be  always  associated  as 
one  of  the  heralds  of  the  Renascence.  [j.  H.  B.] 

Dtcamenmt:  ed.  fpoFoMob,  [^keriDg,lS26.  3.X.9jm<mAt:  Raiautanet 
in  Italy.    AeaMnm,tT.  in  Henry  liorley's  "Universal  library,"  1886. 
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OHAUOEB  {Geoffrey\  d.  1400. 

Geoflfrey  Chaucer  was  born  probably  in^ London  about  1340.  His 
father  and  nis  grandfather  belonged  to  the  guild  of  vintners  :  of  his  early 
education  nothing  is  known.  In  1357  he  was  a  page  in  the  household  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  3rd  son  of  Edward  iii.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  joined  the  unsuccessful  expedition  into  France,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1367  he  appears  in  the  records  as  valet  of  the 
King's  chamber.  In  1372  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Genoa  to 
arrange  for  a  port  at  which  Genoese  merchandise  should  be  brought  into 
the  country.  It  is  probable  that  on  this  occasion  he  saw  Petrarch  at 
Padua  :  he  may  have  seen  Boccaccio,  who  was  then  preparing  his  lectures 
on  Dante.  In  1374  he  was  made  Controller  of  Customs,  and  occupied 
for  twelve  years  from  this  date  the  rooms  above  Aldgate.  In  1386  he 
was  in  Parliament  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent ;  where  he  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  John  of  Graunt's  party.  With  the  accession  of 
Rich^  II.  he  was  for  a  time  in  dis&vour,  but  in  1389  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Works.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  occupied 
a  house  near  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  site  now  filled  by  Henry  vii.'s 
ChapeL  He  died,  October  25,  1400,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  the  Abbey. 

Chaucer's  early  poetry  was  written  under  French  influences,  his  later 
under  Italian.  He  is  known  to  have  translated  tibe  Roman  de  la  Rose^ 
though  probably  not  that  commonly  attributed  to  him.  From  Boccaccio 
he  borrowed  the  Palamon  and  Arcitey  the  TroUus  and  Crtsnda^  and  the 
Franklyn^Sj  the  Reeve^Sj  and  the  Clerl^B  Tales,  the  last  of  these  indirectly 
through  Petrarch.  But  his  racy  humour,  and  his  loving  sympathy  with 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  fragrance  of  nature  are  all  his  own.  The  Pro- 
logvs  to  the  Canterbury  Talis  will  remain  the  most  popular  and  most 
solid  basis  of  his  fame.  It  was  a  happy  stroke  of  genius  to  have  seized 
the  occasion  of  the  yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Thomas,  the 
champion  of  spiritual  independence,  for  leaving  us  his  lifelike  portrai- 
ture of  each  phase  of  social  life  in  the  England  of  the  14th  century. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Chaucer :  Ed,  Morris  and  Sktatt  Oxford  Clarendon  Pretts.  Chaucer 
Society :  PvblicatUma,  1868-1876.  We :  A.  W.  Ward  ("  English  Men 
of  Letters  "  series),  1884. 

RABKT.ATS,  d.  1553. 

Francis  Rabelais  was  bom  at  Chinon  in  Touraine,  it  is  said,  in 
1483,  or  perhaps  about  1490.  His  father  was  an  innkeeper  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. The  boy  was  brought  up  in  a  Benedictine  convent,  and 
ultimately  entered  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  where 
he  took  priest's  orders  in  1511.  His  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
especially  of  the  Greek  language,  no  less  than  his  mocking  spirit,  drew 
down  on  him  the  enmity  of  the  friars,  who  passed  on  him  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Rescued  by  the  vigorous  intervention  of 
Tiriu^ueau,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  district,  he  obtained  in  1524 
penmssion  from  Pope  Clement  vii.  to  enter  a  Benedictine  abbey.    But 
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this  he  speedily  left.  For  some  time  he  lived  in  the  household  of 
Greofi&oi  d'Estissac,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  i^hose  house  he  met  many 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  Marot,  the  brothers  du  Bellay,  and  pro- 
bably also  John  Calvin.  But  persecutions  waxing  hot,  he  left  this  part 
of  France  and  betook  himself  in  1530  to  Montpellier,  then  one  of  the  first 
schools  of  medicine  in  Europe. 

Here  he  at  once  took  part  in  public  exposition  of  medical  subjects, 
especially  of  Greek  vrriters  on  medicine,  ana  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  within  a  month  of  his  matriculation.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  chosen  to  plead  the  privileges  of  his  university  in  Paris  before  the 
Chancellor.  From  Montpellier  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  editing  and  printing  various  works,  especially  those  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  maintaining  meantime  active  correspondence  with  men 
of  learning.  Here  the  first  conception  of  his  Pantagruel  occurred  to  him. 
Starting  with  the  motive,  afterwsurds  developed  by  Cervantes,  of  ridicul- 
ing the  inflated  romances  of  so-called  chivalry,  he  made  his  caricature  the 
vehicle  for  satire  on  the  follies,  pedantries,  and  bigotries  of  his  time, 
illumined  by  contrast  with  the  new  spirit  now  rekin(Sing  Europe,  which 
Kabelais  was  amongst  the  keenest  to  receive  and  propagate.  The  audacity 
of  his  onslaughts  on  the  papal  system  U,g.  book  iv.  cL  48-52),  equalled 
that  of  Luther,  and  would  have  brougnt  him  to  the  stake  but  for  the 
intervention  of  Francis  i.  and  other  influential  Mends ;  many  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastics  in  France  being  deeply  touched  by  the  reforming 
spirit.  It  was  soon  seen,  moreover,  that  Calvin's  reconstruction  threatened 
a  new  spiritual  tyrannv  as  severe  and  less  social  than  the  old ;  so  that 
Rabelais,  attacking  both,  was  safe  from  either. 

The  book  was  published  piecemeal  at  long  intervals.  The  second  part, 
containing  the  beginning  of  Pantagruel,  appeared  in  1533.  The  first 
part,  Gargantua,  in  the  year  following.  The  third  book  was  not  published 
till  1546,  the  fourth  five  years  later :  the  fifth  was  posthumous.  In  1534 
Rabelais  took  refuge  from  imminent  persecutions  in  Rome,  which  he  had 
already  visited,  and  where  his  friend  Cardinal  du  Bellay  was  powerful, 
and  obtained  for  him  letters  of  dispensation  from  Paul  in.,  for  his  breach 
of  monastic  vows.  In  1537  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Montpellier, 
and  practised  medicine  in  various  parts  of  France.  His  last  years  were 
spent  as  parish  priest  at  Meudon,  not  far  from  Paris,  widely  and  deeply 
respected  by  the  leading  spirits  of  his  time.  He  died  in  Paris,  April  9, 
1553,  his  wild  humour  not  leaving  him  at  the  last.  '*  My  boots  have 
been  greased  for  the  long  journey,"  alluding  to  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  ;  "  I  go  to  seek  uie  great  Perhaps  " — are  some  of  the  sayings 
traditionally  ascribed  to  him.  [J.  H.  B.] 

G.  Saintsbary:  French  Literature ^  1882,  and  Article  Rabelais,  Encyd, 
Brit,  1886.    Walter  Besant :  Rabelais,  in  ''  Foreign  Classics,"  1879. 


SWEPT  {Jonathan),  b.  1667,  d.  1740. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  bom  in  Hoey's  Court,  Dublin,  November  30, 
1667.  HLs  fiither,  a  cousin  of  the  poet  Dryden,  who  had  held  an  office  in 
the  King's  luns,  died  poor ;  and  the  boy  depended  on  an  uncle  for  his 
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education.  He  was  taught  at  a  school  in  Kilkenny,  and  at  14  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  four  years  afterwards  he  was  refused  his 
degree  on  the  ground  of  "dulness  and  insufficiency."  He  ultimately 
obtained  it,  but  was  noted  for  insubordination  throughout  his  university 
career.  In  1688  he  came  to  England  and  obtained  an  introduction  to 
Sir  W.  Temple,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years  as  secretary.  The 
relation  was  interrupted  by  a  quarrel  of  some  years'  duration,  out  was 
renewed  and  continued  till  Temple's  death  in  1698.  During  these  years 
Swift  remade  his  education  :  he  came  into  frequent  contact  with  Williaui 
III.  and  other  political  personages  :  he  wrote  his  celebrated  defence  of 
Anglicanism  known  as  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  also  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  an 
episode  in  the  contest  then  going  on  in  France  between  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  in  which  Swift  sided  with  the  ancients.  Here,  too,  it  was 
that  he  met  Esther  Johnson  (Stella),  who  exercised  so  strong  an  influence 
over  his  life. 

In  1704  Swift  took  orders,  and  at  Temple's  death  became  private 
chaplain  to  Lord  Berkeley,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  vicara^  of  Lara- 
cor,  in  Meath.  In  matters  spiritual  he  was  a  strenuous  Anglican,  but  in 
politics  a  Liberal.  Nevertheless  (1710-14)  he  lent  the  full  weight  of  his 
powers  as  a  publicist  to  the  government  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
wielded  an  extraordinary  personal  ascendency  over  both  those  Ministers. 
Shortly  before  their  fall.  Swift  obtained  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Dublin  :  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland.  In  1716  he 
secretly  married  Stella,  with  whom  he  had  maintained  unbroken  friend- 
ship for  many  years. 

Swift's  remaining  years,  till  the  illness  that  paralysed  lus  mental 
powers,  were  honourably  marked  by  his  energetic  protests  against  the 
misgovemment  of  Ireland,  and  in  particular  against  the  suppression  of 
her  manufactories  in  the  interest  of  English  traders,  and  all  the  inter- 
ference with  her  currency  to  please  a  Court  favourite.  "Do  not  the 
corruptions  and  villanies  of  men  eat  your  flesh  and  exhaust  your  spirits  1" 
was  his  cry  to  a  friend.  Justly  he  described  himself  in  his  self- written 
epitaph  as  "an  unswerving  defender  of  freedom,"  looking  forward  to  the  rest 
of  the  tomb, "  where  fierce  indignation  should  torture  ms  heart  no  longer." 
In  1726  appeared  his  greatest  work  of  fiction,  (hUlivet^s  Tra/vds,  His 
political  allusions  have  lone  grown  obsolete.  But  the  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  human  standard  by  which  human  praise  and  blame  arc 
measured,  clothed  in  a  ^rb  of  realistic  detail  and  audacious  humour, 
insure  its  survival.  Swift  died  in  Dublin,  October  19,  1745,  after  a 
long  period  of  mental  decay.  He  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the 
respectful  sympathy  of  the  Irish  people,  whose  cause  he  had  defended. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Leslie  Stephen  :  Stoift,  in  "  English  Men  of  Letters/*  1882. 

CERVANTES  {Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra\  b.  1547,  d.  1616. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  was  bom  Oct  9th,  1547,  at  Alcala 
de  Henares,  near  Madrid^  of  an  old  Castilian  famUy.  He  studied  for 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  afterwaras  at  Madrid.  Here 
he  entered  the  household  of  Bishop  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Acquaviva. 
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with  whom  he  went  to  Bome.  In  1689  he  joined  the  expedition  then 
fnruiini;  umler  Kliin:  Anlonio  Colonna  ti^  resist  Selini  ii.,  who  had 
BciTed  Cyiinis  iinil  wiiu  threatening  the  M^iterranean.  In  the  great 
sea-light  of  Lepanto  (ISil)  OervHntes  distinguished  himself  and  waa 
severely  wounded.  He  continued  in  active  ^rvice  in  Italy  and  elxewhere 
till  157R,  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  whs  returning  to  lii^pain  was 
captured  hy  the  Moors.  For  three  years  he  reumincd  a  prisoner  and 
filave  at  Algiers,  making  numerous  but  fruitless  attempts  to  escape,  till 
at  last  he  was  ransomed  by  bis  friends  for  liOO  gold  ducats.  He  rejoined 
the  navT,  and  served  there  till  his  nmrriage  in  1584.  From  this  time  he 
devote  himself  to  literature  in  Vallodolid  and  Madrid. 

His  Urst  attempts  were  dramatic.  But  the  brilliant  genius  of  Lope 
dc  Vega  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  sombre  tragedies  of  Cervantes 
were  neglected.  Being  very  poor,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  post  of 
a-isistant  purveyor  to  the  Heet.  This  brought  him  to  Seville,  where  he 
lived  for  nmny  years,  and  wrote  some  of  the  A'otw/a<  Bjnnplarci,  pub- 
lished long  afterwards.  In  1506  he  was  involved  in  difficulties  connected 
with  the  bankruptcy  of  a  friend.  Between  1596  and  1602  he  appeals 
tu  hare  been  in  a  debtor's  prison  in  a  small  town  of  La  Mancha. 
Here,  being  then  past  middle  life,  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  Bon  Quixolt, 

fniblished  in  16iV).  It  gained  instant  ponularitv  :  4  editions  were  pub- 
ishe<l  in  that  vear  ;  but  it  brought  little  pro^t  to  the  author.  The 
hkst  10  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Madrid.  Not  till  1615  was  the 
second  part  of  Don  (Quixote  completed  and  published—an  unusual  in- 
stance of  i)roIonged  vigour,  for  tne  end  of  this  great  work  equals  the 
l>eginning.  C^ervantes  died  April  23,  1616 ;  the  same  day  of  the  same 
year  and  month  as  Shakesjieare :  though  really  ten  days  earlier,  as  the 
English  calendar  was  not  reformed.  He  was  buried  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Trinity,  but  without  a  monument  The  convent,  with  its  tombs, 
was  removed  fourteen  years  afterwards,  and  no  one  knew  where  he 

Hid  great  work  is  full  of  wisdom,  apart  from  the  delight  which  it  has 
given  to  many  genenvtions  of  old  and  young.  A  )Kiet  is  not  a  moralist 
clothing  seniion  in  allegory.  But  if  he  is  really  great  he  W'ill  not  foil, 
while  doin'T  his  proiier  work,  to  throw  side-lights  on  difficult  iiroblems  of 
life  and  chamcter.  Thus  it  is  that  the  two  characters  in  tnis  master- 
jiiece  illustrate  the  two  tvpea  of  mental  disease.  The  balance  between 
the  inward  workings  of  tdc  mind  and  outward  impressions,  which  consti- 
tutes mental  health,  is  shown  as  disturbed  in  two  op)H>site  ways.  In 
Don  Quixote  thougjit  tyrannises  over  sensation  ;  in  Sancho  senxation 
overwhelms  thought.  Thus  two  insane  states,  could  they  be  combined, 
would  result  in  xanitv.  Each  in  bis  own  way  is  swayed  by  the  logic  of 
Feeling  :  the  knight  \iy  eager  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  imagined 
ideid  of  chivalry  ;  the  sciuire  by  greed  for  gain  and  jwwer.  Each, 
ajmrt  fmiii  his  craze,  bus  ailmirabic  ijualities  :  the  one  is  an  accomplished 
gi'ntloman,  lirave,  well  read,  generous,  and  courteous  ;  the  other  is  ulTee- 
tinmitc  and  HhrewtL  Deeji  insight  is  shown  in  Ihe  effect  of  long  inter- 
course with  the  master  im  Ihe  dull  wit  of  the  man  ;  and  in  the  means 
taken  by  his  friends  to  dissi|iate  the  knight's  delusions.  The  varied 
incidents  of  the  story,  full  of  local  colour,  arc  of  interest  as  enduring  as 
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the  Iliad.  Cervantes  announced  his  purpose  to  be  ridicule  of  the  old 
books  of  chivalry.  By  these  he  meant  not  the  simple  and  heroic  lialluds 
of  the  Cid  and  of  Roland^  but  the  turj^d,  unreal  prase  romant-es  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  which  bore  no  relation  to  huimin  life  an<l 
deadened  the  feelinjr  for  noble  art.  He  sought  to  revive  the  poetic  spirit 
by  bringin^j  it  fn>m  cloudland  to  earth.  The  story  of  the  Algerian 
captive,  inserte<l  with  consunmiate  skill  into  his  narnttive,  brinp*  the 
fantastic  unrealities  of  the  romances  into  admirable  contnist  with  the 
tragic  struj^gles  of  actual  life,  which  Cervantes  knew  so  well. 

[J.  H.  Rl 

iMm  Quucote,  translated  by  J.  Ormsby,  \  vols,  fivo,  1885.    Pvs.  Pol.  i.  575  ; 
ii.  2c;4 ;  uL  486. 
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LA  FONTAINE  {Jean\\h.  1621,  d.  1695. 

Jean  La  Fontaine  was  bom  8th  Julv  1021  at  Chateau  Thierrv,  in 
Chamim^e,  where  his  father  was  Commissioner  of  Forests.  The  son 
showed  no  sif^  of  remarkable  intelligence  until  the  age  of  22,  when  he 
was  so  stirrecl  by  the  p<K?try  of  Malherlje  that  he  began  to  write  verses 
himself:  a  taste  which  his  father  encouraged.  He  succeeded,  as  was 
usmd  under  the  administrative  system  of  those  times,  to  his  father's 
office.  He  married,  but  the  marriage  was  uncongenial,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  life  La  Fontaine  appears  to  have  shown  himself  somewhat 
insensible  of  its  practical  obligations,  private  or  pu>)lic.  Except  to  the 
few  who  recognised  his  peculiar  genms,  he  was  content  to  appear  dull 
and  unsocial.  Fortunately  from  those  few  he  received  the  material  sup- 
port which  he  needed.  Among  the  first  to  appreciate  him  were  the 
Duchess  de  Bouillon,  and  Fouquet,  the  ambitious  superintendent  of 
finance,  whose  career  ended  so  diwistrously.  After  Fouquet's  exile.  La 
Fontaine  lived  for  twenty  years  in  the  house  of  Mme.  Sabliere,  his  time 
there  l)eing  entirely  at  his  disposal  In  1684,  at  the  death  of  Colbert,  he 
succeedefl  to  his  place  in  the  Academy,  being  preferred  to  Boileau.  On 
the  death  of  Mme.  Sabli^re,  La  Fontaine,  who  appears  to  have  made  no 
attempt  to  earn  a  livelihood,  was  for  a  time  in  distress,  till  in  1603  M. 
d*Hervart  offered  him  shelter.     He  <lied  13th  April  1695. 

La  Fontaine's  place  in  the  history  of  poetry  is  cleiirly  defined.  He 
l)ossessetl  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  telling  a  familiar  story 
with  simplicity  and  gnice.  His  TaJrs,  taken  from  Boccaccio  au<l  other 
novelists  of  the  later  Middle  Ago,  have  the  licence  of  their  originals,  and 
are  not  lit  for  general  reading.  His  Fables  are  the  old  stories  of  l*ha.'drus 
and  JEsop,  told  with  a  delightful  charm  entirely  his  own,  which  has 
rendert^l  them  immortid.  The  language  is  of  the  purest  and  nioiest  kind, 
untouched  by  the  ornate  classic^dism  of  his  time.  It  was  said  of  him 
by  La  Ilaq)e  :  **Lii  Fontninc  invented  nothing  except  his  style  :  and  the 
secret  of  tluit  died  with  him."  |  J.  H.  B.'J 

0.  Saintabury :  French  Literature,  1882;    and  Articlo,  KncyL  lirif.,  1S82, 
Saiiite-l^nivo  :  Porfrtn'ts  et  Caustnea. 
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BURNS  (Robert),  b.  1759,  d.  1796. 

Eobert,  son  of  William  Burns,  a  Scotch  farmer,  was  bom  near  the 
town  of  Ayr,  January  25, 1759.  His  father,  though  very  poor,  gave  him  a 
solid  English  education ;  and  the  lx)y  read  eagerly  all  books  he  could 
come  at.  But  the  life  was  hard,  and  at  the  age  of  15  Burns  was  work- 
ing as  his  father's  head  labourer.  The  father  died  in  1784,  brought  to 
great  straits  through  the  failure  of  a  lawsuit  Burns,  with  his  brother 
(xilbert,  struggled  on  bravely,  but  with  poor  success.  He  was  then  in 
the  first  glow  of  his  passion  for  Jean  Armour,  whom  he  finally  married,  and 
but  for  her  parents'  opposition  would  have  married  earlier.  During  the 
next  two  years  many  of  his  best  poems  were  written,  as  the  Cottar's 
SaturcUiy  Nighty  Holy  WilWs  Praijer,  Address  to  Hie  JJeU,  The  Mouse, 
The  Daisy,  and  others.  In  1786,  having  published  some  of  these  to 
gain  passage-money  for  the  West  Indies,  an  invitation  to  Edinburgh,  then 
containing  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  society  in  Britain,  made  him 
famous.  He  gained,  however,  nothing  but  the  rather  meagre  appoint- 
ment of  exciseman,  with  which  he  settled  in  Dumfries.  Like  other 
brave  spirits  of  his  time,  he  was  accused  of  sympathy  with  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1792,  Britain  being  still 
at  peace  with  France,  he  sent  to  the  Le^lative  Assembly  two  guns  that 
had  passed  into  his  hands  from  a  captured  smuggler.  And  two  of  his 
noblest  lyrics,  ikots  wha  hae,  and  A  man^s  a  man  for  a'  that,  written 
1792-5,  show  that  the  fiery  heat  of  the  great  crisis  had  reached  him. 
His  poetry  was  the  outcome  of  his  nature.  His  scathing  satire  of  Cal- 
vinistic  hypocrisy,  the  wild  humour  of  Tam  o*  Shanter,  the  burning 

gkssion  of  nis  love-songs,  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  endures, 
urns  died  at  Dumfries,  21st  July  1796.  [j.  H.  B.] 

Principal  Shairp  :  Robert  Burns,  1887. 


DEFOE  (Daniel),  b.  1661,  d.  1731. 

Daniel  Defoe,  son  of  James  Foe,  a  butcher  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate, 
London,  was  bom  either  1660  or  1661.  Both  his  parents  were  Dissenters  : 
he  was  educated  at  a  Nonconformist  school  in  Newington  Green,  where 
he  was  taught,  or  at  least  acquire<l,  a  desultory  knowledge  of  many  lan- 
guages. In  politics  he  belonged  of  course  to  the  Liberal  side.  In  1683 
he  joined  Monmouth's  expedition.  In  1688  we  find  him  with  William's 
anuy  as  it  advanced  towards  London.  After  two  failures  in  business  as 
hosier,  then  as  potter,  in  which,  however,  creditors  were  scrupulously 
siitistied,  he  was  apiK)inted  (1695)  Accountant  to  the  Commissioners  for 
Glass  Duties,  an  office  which  was  suppressed  four  years  afterwards.  Then 
he  bogim  his  permanent  career  as  a  public  writer. 

His  Trve-hom  Englishman  (1700)  was  a  defence  of  William  in. 
against  nationalist  prejudice.  At  the  King's  death,  when  the  High 
C'hurch  party  revived,  he  published  his  ironical  pamphlet,  **  The  SJiorted 
Way  with  Dissenters."  For  this  he  was  sentenced  to  fine,  imprisonment 
in  Newiwrt^  and  three  days  of  the  pillory.     But  a  largo  crowd  of 
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admirers  fonned  a  bodyguard  round  the  pillory,  decorated  it  with  flowen*, 
and  drank  his  health.  In  prison  he  be^^an  his  Weekly  Review^  a 
political  journal  maintained  for  many  years.  His  imprisonment  was  not 
of  long  duration,  and  in  1706  he  wiis  sent  to  Scotland  i\&  a  political  agent 
for  the  promotion  of  union.  In  1712  he  was  again  prosecuted  and  ini- 
prisoneu  for  political  pamphlets.  About  this  time  he  began  to  write 
Jtobinson  Crusoe^  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1719.  Other  works 
of  fiction  followed  in  rapid  succession,  Captain  Singletorij  History  of  the 
Flagiu,  Colonel  Jack^  Moll  Flamlers.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  comfort  in  a  large  house  and  garden  at  Stoke  Newington.  He 
died  26th  April  1 730,  in  Kopemakers'  Alley,  Moorfields,  and  was  buried 
in  Bunhill  Fields. 

The  characteristic  of  Defoe  is  the  close  and  minute  ol)serv'ation  of 
human  life,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  reader  of  his  fictions  to  re- 
frain from  thinking  them  records  of  actual  events.  From  this  strict 
adherence  to  reality  comes  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  (.'rusoe.  The 
shipwrecked  sailor,  to  all  seeming  "  out  of  Humanity's  reach,"  yet  owes 
everything  to  Humanity  :  his  reasoning  powers,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his 
industrial  skill,  the  tools  with  which  he  works.  No  more  vivid  proof 
could  bo  given  of  the  impossibility  of  separating  Man  from  his  Race  :  a 
proof  the  more  cogent  that  it  comes  not  from  a  philosopher  with  a 
thesis  to  defend,  but  from  an  artist  who  sought  simply  to  depict  the 
truth,  [J.  H.  B.] 

^,_.  W.  Miiito:  Danid  Defoe,  1887. 


OOLDSMITH  {Oliver),  b.  1728,  d.  1774. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Irish  Church,  wjis 
bom  at  Pallas  in  the  county  of  Longford,  in  1728.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1749.  He  remained 
there  for  two  years  longer  studying  anatomy  and  medicine,  and  passeil 
thence  to  Edinburgh,  which,  however,  difficulties  incurred  by  generosity 
to  a  fellow-student  forced  him  to  leave.  The  next  year  of  his  life  wiw 
passed  in  travel  on  the  Continent,  sometimes  with  a  pupil,  oftcner  alone  on 
foot,  earning  a  livelihood  by  his  flute.  He  rea<.*heu  England  in  extreme 
poverty  in  1758,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  maintained  himself  by  his 
pen.  Though  work  was  not  lacking,  his  improvidence  and  reckless  gene- 
rosity frequently  involved  him  in  difficulties  ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  his  friend  Sanmel  Johnson,  finding  the  ms.  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakejidfl,  and  recognising  \U  worth,  sold  it  to  a  publisher  for  ^£60. 
The  j)ublication  was  delayed,  however,  till  176;"),  when  the  poem  The 
Traveller  had  made  the  author's  name  more  famous.  He  wrote  sevend 
plays,  one  of  which,  IShe  Stoops  to  Conquer^  produced  in  1772,  has  main- 
tained its  popularity.  In  the  brilliant  society  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was 
the  centre,  (roldsmith  held  a  prominent  place.  He  died  4th  April  1 774, 
belove<l  by  many  poor  people  whom  in  the  midst  of  his  own  poverty  he 
had  befriended.  The  Latin  epitaph  over  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  of  Johnson's  composition.    It  says  that  he  worked  in  every 
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department  of  literature,  and  excelled  in  alL    Thia  ia  exaggerated  praise. 

His  fiiine  will  rest  finiiUyon  the  exquisite  idyll  of  English  rural  life, 
depii:tin^  that  chiiracterititJc  side  of  it  which  so  deeply  impressed  Gothe  ; 
thi!  exiiiuple  of  refiDenient  and  simplicity  of  life  set  by  the  cler^jnian's 
family  to  the  remote  and  untaught  population  of  country  villniiea. 

[j.  H.  B.] 
William  Block :  GoldsmUh  in  "  Engliih 


ABIOSTO  (LodovUo),  b.  1474,  d.  1533. 

Lodovico  Ariusto  was  born  September  8,  147-1,  at  Reggio  in  Loui- 
IkltiIj,  a  fortilied  town  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Ferrara^eld  by  the 
family  of  Jiste.  His  father  Nicuola  was  governor  of  the  fortress,  and  held 
other  important  offices.  HIa  mother  Duria  Mali^uzzi  wna  of  noble  birth, 
fie  received  the  education  of  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  soldier.  On  the 
death  of  hia  father  he  was  left  the  eldest  of  ten  children,  mostly  young 
and  unprovided  for.  Th«  obligations  thus  created,  always  faitnfully 
disvhnrced,  explain  hia  dependence  on  the  unworthy  patromige  of 
Uurdiniu  Ippohto  d'Este,  brother  of  the  Duke,  who  took  nim  into  hia 
service  in  1503. 

In  1506,  amidst  the  distractions  of  a  court  life,  involving  service  as  a 
sohlier  in  the  wnr  with  Venice,  and  two  diplomatic  missions  to  Rome, 
he  began  his  great  poem  :  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  at 
Ferrara  in  1016.  It  contained  passages  of  extravE^nt  praise  of  his 
patron  and  his  family,  for  which,  nowever,he  receiveano  thanks.  In  the 
following  year  he  left  the  Cardinal's  service  and  entered  that  of  the  Duke, 
bis  brother.  In  1521-3,  we  find  him  Governor  of  Gar&gnann,  a  rebellious 
district  in  the  Apennines  ;  an  uncongenial  exile  vividly  described  in  one 
of  his  satires.  On  hia  return,  he  built  for  himself  the  small  house  still 
stitnding  at  Ferrara,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
revUioD  and  enlargement  of  his  great  poem,  and  in  other  literary  work, 
varied  by  occasional  diplomatic  missions.  In  1532  the  third  and  com- 
plete eilition  of  the  Orlando  appeitred  in  40  cantos.  In  the  following 
year  June  6,  Arios(4>  died  at  the  age  of  5S.  He  had  been  secretly  married 
alter  a  long  attachment  to  Alessandra  Benucci,  who  was  not,  however,  the 
mother  of  his  two  sons.  His  life  was  not  free  from  error  :  but  his  char- 
acter wiiM  transparent,  genial,  and  noble,  and  free  from  any  sordid  or 
inhuman  tjiint.  His  Satirft  (poetical  epistles  to  friends,  contjiining  much 
biographical  detail),  are  fidl  of  shrewdness  and  wLidom  ;  the  letter  to  his 
cousin  Annibale  Mahigiizzi  on  his  marriage  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Hia  ideal  of  womanhood  and  of  man's  conduct  to  woman  was  a  high 

Ariosto  was  in  close  relation,  as  the  last  canto  of  his  poem  shows, 
with  the  principal  members  of  the  brillLint  society  of  men  and  women 
who  constitute  the  Italian  Ren.iacence.  The  barbaric  simplicity  of  the 
Miildle  Age  hiid  passed  awav,  leaving  ita  record  in  the  Ihng  of  SnlamU 
noblest  of  lociliicvol  epics,  chanteii  by  the  minstrel  Taillefer  Iwfore  the 
Nonimn  warriors  at  Hastings.    That  poem  was  the  greatest,  but  by  no 
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means  the  first,  of  the  innumerable  ballads  that  surrounded  Charlemagne's 
life  and  work  with  a  halo  of  legend.  The  Chronicle  of  Turpin  followe<l ; 
adopted  in  1092  by  Pope  Cafixtus  ii.  as  the  orthodox  eilition  of  the 
Htory.  This,  agiiin,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Crusiides,  gave  l)irth  to  a 
vast  literature  of  romance,  in  which  the  events  of  immy  centuries  were 
roUed  together,  and  adorned  with  wild  and  extravagant  fable.  Among 
those  romances  Boiardo's  Orlando  Iniuimorafo  was  distinguished  by 
elaborate  invention  and  technical  skill.  It  told  of  a  l>eiiutil'ul  Eastern 
princess,  Angelica,  w^ho,  coming  westward  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
between  S!!>aracen  and  Christian,  brought  jealousy  and  confusion  into 
either  camp ;  Roland,  thej  chief  of  CTiarlemagne^s  warriors,  known  to 
Italians  as  Orlando,  being  one  of  her  victims. 

Ariosto  took  up  Boiardo's  unfinished  tale.     In  his  poem,  OrLmdo, 
infatuated  by  his  love,  deserts  the  Christian  camp  in  pursuit  of  Angelica 
at  a  time  of  imminent  danger,  and  ultimately  goes  mad  at  hearing  she 
has  married  another.     His  reason  is  recovered  by  miraculous  intervention, 
and  he  strikes  a  final  blow  for  the  Christian  cause.    With  this  love-theme 
Ariosto  has  intertwined  a  second  and  more  prominent  subject — the  loves 
of  Roger  and  Bradamante,  fabled  progenitors  of  the  house  of  Este.     In 
Roger,  Ariosto  has  portrayed  a  hero  endowed  with  every  knightly  virtue, 
no  saint  or  angel,  yielding  sometimes  to  the  passions  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
man  perfectly  true  and  loyal     Bradamante,  the  heroine,  combines  the 
adventurous  valour  of  a  knight  with  the  purity,  tenderness,  and  passion- 
ate ardour  of  a  woman.     The  threads  of  destiny  that  brought  them  to- 
gether for  brief  moments,  a^in  and  again  to  be  parted  through  long  times 
of  trial  and  strain  on  theur  mutual  trust ;   the  triumph   of  love  over 
diiference  of  creed — for  the  hero  was  Mussulman ;  the  rigorous  subordina- 
tion of  love  to  the  call  of  knightly  duty,— these  things  are  interwoven, 
with  marvellous  art  that  seems  artless,  into  the  web  of  the  poem.     From 
these  two  theme«  numberless  others  branch  out,  fantastic,  tragic,  or  gay  ; 
in  a  few  rare  instances  overstepping  into  licence.   But  these  love-themes, 
and  all  that  follows  from  them,  are  subordinate  to  the  central  subject  of 
the  poem — the  defence  of  the  Western  w^orld  against  Siiracen  invasion. 
The  danger  was  not  wholly  over  when  Ariosto  wrote.     Twenty  years 
before  his  birth  Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks ;  and  he 
died  half  a  century  before  Lepanto.     Carlovingian  history,  seen  tlurough 
the  persfxictive  of  the  Crusades,  was  strangely  transmuted  in  Ariosto's 
story  as  inherited  from  his  predecessors,  but  not  in  its  essence  falsified. 
Insteiid  of  Charles  Martel  repelling  the  Saracens  from  Tours,  we  have  the 
legendary  Charlemagne,  an  old  man  of  priestly  rather  tlian  kingly  ty]>e 
l>esieged  in  Paris,  regarded  by  Ariosto  as  the  focus  of  the  Western  worUL 
Twice  is  Paris  in  imminent  danger  (cantos  xiv.-xviii.,  and  xxv.-xxxi.), 
twice  divinely  rescued  by  confusion  thrown  into  the  hostile  camp.     The 
foe  is  finally  driven  back  to  Aries,  and  the  final  victory  decided  by  com- 
bat between  three  chosen  champions  of  either  side  (cantos  xxxviii.-xlix.). 
Thus  the  great  period  of  defensive  war,  with  all  the  virtues  of  chivalry 
and  loyalty  to  which  it  gave  birth,  found  its  poet  in  Ariosto.   Most  note- 
worthy is  the  ethical  tone  of  his  poem.     The  Church  and  the  Catholic 
creed  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  with  cold  and  distant  respect :   the 
morality  throughout  is  feudal,  chivaLrous,  human.    The  Mussulman  is  a 
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foe,  but  a  generouB  foe,  as  capnble  of  loyalty  anct  courtesy  as  the  Chris- 
tian. FriciiiUlii|i  lietween  ths  two  is  doUsI  hs  a  virtue  (cunto  i.  st.  28) ; 
nnd  thoiifih  Kc^cr  is  at  laKt  hupCizcil,  Bradaiiiaiite'a  love  for  him  ia  in  no 
wny  nffefteJ  liy  hLs  alien  aetd.  Unce,  inifeod,  Aiinato  spcnks  (canto 
xxi.  flU  1)  nf  Holv  Faith  rohetl  in  a  veil  of  ^potlera  white.  But  to  our 
Btirprise  we  find  tnat  with  theolo(;ieal  (ioj^im  thi«  faith  has  nothing  to  do. 
It  w  the  Kiith  that  binds  noble  spirits  togi>ther  in  mutiiiil  trust ;  the  loyal 
idiiclinj:  by  the  plei^^ed  won!  that  when  one*  (riven,  whether  strengthened 
by  iin  oath  or  not,  whether  in  solitude  or  before  the  fiicc  of  men,  is  never 
to  Im'  broken. 

Of  the  beautiful  stvle  of  Ariosto — (lowing  tiK  if  improvised,  yet  oon- 
trolle<l  by  a  most  fitstidiomt  ear — nothing  uscfiJ  t-nn  he  Mtid  in  this  place. 
He  wiis  one  of  the  tlirce  poets  whom  (\>mte  read  with  the  greatest 
{ileaniire  :  Homer  and  Dante  )>eing  the  otherx.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Poi.  Pos.  iii.  tSS;  aim  J'ot.  Ct'lcJi.,  11th  uoaverantioli.  ArioHto  lins  been 
trsiitlat«tl  by  Hurriiiaton,  Hoole,  and  RoMe.  The  bent  Italian  wiitioD  is 
that  of  rnniui  (Piokering,  London,  1834).  J.  A.  Symondi:  ICenait- 
aaHcr  in  llaty,  vol.  t. 


LEONABDO  DA  VINOI,  b.  1452,  d.  1519. 

Leonardo  was  tho  natural  son  of  Fiero  da  Vikci,  an  advocate  of 
Florence,  and  was  bom  at  Castello  da  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in  1452. 
He  wai  legitimatised  and  educated  by  hia  father  along  with  a  later  legitj- 
lUikte  famiFy.  As  a  child  he  showed  precocious  genius  in  music,  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  every  form  of  art.  He  was  placed  in  the  stud^ 
of  Andrea  Verrocchio,  who  was  sculptor,  engraver,  and  puint«r.  Hu 
youth  was  passed  in  an  extraonlinary  range  nf  studies,  and  his  endow- 
ments border  on  the  tuiraculous.  With  f^reat  beauty  and  strength  of 
]ierson,  he  united  every  accompliahmeut  and  learning  of  his  age.  He  was 
niatbeinaticLin,  engineer,  architect,  musician,  poet,  sculptor,  pointer, 
anutoiiiist,  iMibinist,  and  physicist 

At  the  age  of  25  Leonardo  was  olrcodv  a  nian  of  mark,  with  commis- 
sions fn>m  the  government  and  froiu  Lorenxo  the  MiLgnificenL  The 
whcda  range  of  Nature  in  its  most  fiintastic  as  in  its  most  obmuro  forms 
liecanie  the  subject  of  this  universal  genius.  And  we  now  know  that 
about  the  a^  of  30  he  visited  the  East,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and 
beciiuic  engineer  to  the  Sultan  of  Cairo. 

It  was  aa  engineer,  architect,  mathematician,  sculptor,  artist,and  general 
ilirector  of  artistic,  scientific,  und  mechanical  works  that  aliout  l-lt*4  Leo- 
miTilo  was  invited  to  Miliin  by  Lodovico  Sforza.  There  he  worked  on  a 
iiiultipiicity  of  undertakings  lor  IS  years.  Hisgreatworksof  art  were  the 
bronite  sLitne  of  the  Prince,  never  completed,  and  the  fresi«  of  the  Last 
riupper  (the  Cenatoto),  now  a  ruin.  On  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the 
Fn-ncli,  in  IJiOO,  Leonardo  retumeil  to  Florence,  where  he  entered  on  his 
tiimtius  rivalry  with  Michael  Angelo.  After  13  yeais  in  Florence  and  the 
neighbourhood  he  went  to  Rome  in  1514,  whero  Raphael  was  in  the  hei(;ht 
of  his  glory.    Being  slighted  by  the  Poiw  (Leo  x.)  and  overshadowed  by 
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the  reputation  of  his  youn;^er  rival,  Leonardo  returned  with  Francis  i.  lo 
Fnince,  in  151(5,  where  he  settled,  dying  near  AinlK>ise,  on  the  Ltare,  in 
1519,  at  the  ajre  of  07. 

Leonardo,  l>esides  hein^j:  one  of  the  greatest  of  jKiinters,  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  the  most  wonderful,  and  most  versjitile  of  all  the  gi-eat  men  of 
the  15th  century  Revival.  A  hirge  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
applied  sciences  and  to  inventions  in  every  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Hallam  declares  him  to  he  tlie  tirst  name  of  the  15th  century, 
and  to  have  anticii)jited  many  of  the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  He 
has  left  works  on  mathematics  engineering,  hydraulics,  anatomy,  botany, 
and  also  an  immense  collection  of  sketches,  studies,  grotesques,  and  cari- 
catures. HLh  Treatiiie  on  Fainting,  which  is  included  in  the  "  Positivist 
Library,"  has  been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  all  that  has  l)een  written  on  the  art.  As  a  man,  Leonanlo 
was  intensely  ambitious,  haughty,  capricious,  dreamy,  and  restless.  With 
gigantic  conceptions,  unattainable  ideals  of  jwrfection,  and  an  insiitial>le 
thirst  after  new  .achievements,  Leonardo  was  continually  correcting  and 
refining,  abandoning  old  work  for  new,  until  he  made  little  complete,  and 
leaves  a  life  which  Is  a  long  catalogue  of  abortive  undertakings,  and  three 
or  four  works  of  supreme  beauty  and  perfection. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  greatest  natural  genius  of  his  age 
has  left  nothing  but  some  wonderful  theories  and  suggestions,  and  that 
of  this  consummate  niiister  no  work  of  art  survives  which  does  justice  to 
his  powers  and  is  in  good  preservation.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  easel 
pictures  attributed  to  Leoniirdo  are  certainly  known  to  be  his  own  work  ; 
amongst  these  few  are  the  Mona  Lisa  portrait  in  the  Louvre,  and  at 
least  the  heads  and  composition,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
National  Gallery.  His  greatest  work — the  Cenacolo,  1498 — is  a  mere 
ruin.  But  there  is  reason  to  hold  tliat  it  was  once  the  most  complete 
single  composition  ever  protluce<l,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest. 
Leonardo  was,  by  more  than  20  years,  the  senior  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Titian,  and  by  more  than  30  years  the  senior  of  Riiphael  and  ( -orreggio. 
As  VasHiiri  truly  says,  he  was  the  earliest  greiit  master  of  the  Modern 
manner.  He  was  unquestionably  the  founder  of  the  It^dian  process  of 
oil-jMiinting ;  and  his  infinite  lalx)ur  and  continual  experiments  vastly 
increiised  the  technical  resources  of  the  art  He  is  also  the  first  who 
united  sublime  conceptions  with  perfect  beauty.  This  mighty  genius, 
ruined  by  ambition,  pride,  and  egoism,  has  at  least  left  to  us  the  tnidition 
of  consunmiate  i)erfection  as  the  ideal  of  the  artist  [F.  H.] 

For  liBONARDO,  refer  to  J.  A.  Synionds  :  Renaissance  in  Itab/.  vol.  iii.  ^Mrs. 
Heaton :  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinciy  1874.  Prof.  Sidney  C'olvin : 
Encycl.  Brit.  vol.  xiv.  For  liiVKS  and  Wokks  of  the  Painters  in  this 
section,  refer  to  Crow©  and  Cav<al(^a8elle  :  Jliston/  tf  Paint imj.  !i  vols, 
Kugler  :  HandftookA  of  Painting^  trans.,  4  vols.  Mrs,  Jameson  : 
Memoirs  of  the  Painters^  Let/ends  of  the  Mtmasfir.  (Orders,  and  other  Art 
works.  Encycl.  Brit. :  Series  of  Articles  ))y  Prof.  S,  Colvin,  Middleton, 
Ros.setti,  etc.  Brief  Lives  and  suniniaries  are  in  (tjhrial  Cafttlof/ur  to 
National  Holler  if  ^  bv  Sir  Frederic  Bnrton.  ISPO,  and  also  in  Handbook 
to  Sational  Lialhry.^y  Edward  T.  Cook,  1888. 
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TITIAN  {Thiano  VckJHo),  b.  1477,  d  1576. 

Titian  whh  Irarn  at  Cadore,  on  the  liorJerg  of  Friiili,  probiilily  in  the 
year  1477,  of  nn  undent  family.  At  the  njre  of  nine  he  was  Inken  to 
\'enitf,  aiirl  soon  stiiiiied  under  BollinL  Ho  alim  knew  in  Venice,  iind 
wiB  influpncfii  mnch  !iy,  Albert  Biirer  and  Giurgionc,  his  tellow-pupil. 
On  the  (liiith  nf  the  latter,  in  1G11,  Titian,  then  34,  was  rpcofiiiixcd  as 
the  L'UiW  '>f  the  Venetian  painters.  Hin  whole  life  was  passed  in  Venice, 
or  in  hin  native  Ciidoru  anil  the  nionnhiinoiis  country  around,  except  for 
donin  short  joitrneyii,  Lile  in  life,  to  ICoine  und  to  Ilo1o(,rna.  He  was  held 
in  the  llli,'heKt  honnnr  liy  the  Kniperor  Ohartes  v.,  who  inade  him  Count 
of  ttio  Umpire  und  Kni;;ht  of  the  Golden  Sjiur.  Pliilip  ii.  of  Spain 
cnntiiiLipd  tliifl  iiatroniii.'e.  Titian  resisted  the  invitation  of  Henry  ill.  to 
visit  France.  In  his  house  in  Venice  he  lived  with  (rreat  hospitality  and 
splendour,  sureoundeil  liy  men  of  eminence,  \ioebi,  pointers,  and  soldiers, 
amonjist  ntliera  ArioHto,  Siinsovino,  anil  I'ietro  Aretino.  He  lived 
happiljr  with  his  wife,  till  her  death  in  1530  (he  vras  then  Q3) ;  iind  then 
with  bis  »Ktcr  Orsa,  and  his  daughter  Idvinia.  He  wns  of  a  noble, 
t?'n«^niii,  affectionatv,  and  joyons  nature,  though  both  luxurious  and 
improvident  He  died  of  uie  plofrue  in  1578,  at  the  age  of  9!i,  almost 
litenilly  hzuA  in  hand ;  and  wiut  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  by  special 
decree,  in  the  Ohnrch  of  the  Fmri.  This  career  of  90  years  was  the  lonfjest 
working  life  of  any  jminter ;  and  perhaps,  wo  may  say,  of  any  eminent 
man  inliistory  ;  for  fSophocles,  whom  Titian  so  much  resembles,  did  not 
liegiii  his  art  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  be  died  at  the  ace  of  90. 

As  A  painter,  Titian  is  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Venetian  School  j 
the  greatest  master  of  colour  that  tJie  world  has  known  ;  and  the 
greatest  painter  of  portraite.  Hia  Etpecial  mark  is  the  complete  and 
hanuoniniis  perfection  of  his  method,  his  e'pial  mastery  of  all  the  sides 
of  arl,  and  of  all  subjects,  whether  in  the  rrailm  of  Nature  or  of  Man. 
There  i*  a  stately  rei)oae,  a  glowing  nobility,  and  an  unerring  judgment 
in  his  masterpieces.  He  is,  of  all  painters,  the  one  who  has  the  fewest 
defei^ts  of  his  qualities,  and  is  the  lea.<<t  o)ien  to  criticism  ;  that  one  who, 
as  master  of  the  brush,  still  stands  supreme.  Titian  never  wearies  us, 
never  exaggerates,  has  no  kind  of  mannerism,  and  never  foils  in  dignity. 
Wanting  as  he  is  in  profound  iniaginatiun  and  ]>assion,  his  joyomt 
symjiathy  with  all  forms  of  beauty  and  of  life,  his  splendid  sense  of 
(iilour,  his  dignity  and  grace,  iiuUce  him  eipiol  to  the  most  varie<l  and  the 
noblest  tiislw,  even  in  devotional  art,  for  which  iudee<l  he  had  no  real 
inspiration.     He  uiay  be  well  studied  in  the  Natioual  Uallery. 

(F.H.] 

Crowe  nnd  Cavalcasclle  :  Lift «/  Titian,  1S77,  and  see  under  Leomakoo. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO  (^MiehehnijilQ  Buonarroti),  b.  1475,  d.  1564. 

Miclijiel  Angelo,  the  son  of  Loilovico  Buosahruti  Simoni,  of  an 
honouFiible,  it'  not  noble,  family  of  Florence,  wu.i  born  near  Arewo  on  6th 
March  1-175  {not  1474).  Ha  wa-s  ajiprenticed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  (in 
148H)  to  the  [winter  1).  Uhirlandajo,  but  he  sliowed  a  (^eniuii  for  sculpture, 
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unrl  works  of  his  h.ind  in  lK>th  jirts  still  exist,  exccutiMl  when  he  was  quite 
a  L'i'l.  At  fho  li'^u  «>f  fruirteen  he  attr.ictefl  the  attention  of  Lorenzo  the 
Ma}(riifi««rnl,  and  was  jnlinitt<:-«l  to  stiuly  in  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Art 
whirh  I/»rr;nzo  had  founded  in  the  Me<lici  Palace.  Here  Michael  An*relo 
deveIo!K,-d  his  ;;enins  jls  a  S(ul[»tor,  and  it  was  here  {frt^it.  IC)  that  his 
rival,  roiTej.'iano,  Htnick  him  with  a  mallet,  crushinjj  the  nose  on  his 
faf.-e,  which  iii'.fi;^ired  him  for  life.  Durinr^  the  whole  of  this  |>erio<l 
Michael  An^jjelo  studied  anatomy  with  jMuvsion,  and  practised  the  art  of 
KcuJiitiirf. 

1 1  is  irrtiiit  contest  with  Leonardo  in  desijriis  for  the  council  chamber  of 
Florence  UrIonjrH  to  the  years  \:if)4-i).  In  the  latter  year  {n1at.  31) 
Michael  An;relo  first  came  liefore  the  world  as  a  ;rreat  jxiinter.  His 
(htUum  of  ihr,  J'iftan  War,  i^irtly  preserved  to  us  l»y  the  enjn^avinjrs  of 
MarcT)  Antonio,  prcKiuced  an  immense  nensiition  on  all  who  studied  it, 
imrticularly  on  liaphael,  and  wjis  styled  by  Cellini  "  the  School  of  the 
World."  It  was,  however,  not  so  much  a  picture  as  a  sensational 
luaiflemic  study  of  limljs,  and  if  rej^arded  as  an  object  of  imitation  its  ettect 
could  not  have  been  other  than  disastrous.  The  same  thing,  so  far  as  wo 
can  jud^c,  may  lie  said  of  Leonardo's  cartoon. 

In  l.WJ  (fr,UU.  31)  Michael  Angelo  was  summoned  to  l^^me  by 
Po^KS  Jidiiis  II.,  to  undertake  his  vast  mausoleum.  On  this  enor- 
mous work  Michael  Angelo  was  engaged  for  a  large  [uirt  of  his  life, 
the  only  result  being  the  Mosat  at  Rome  and  some  unfinished  statues. 
In  UiOH  {tniaJt,  33)  Julius  compelled  Michael  Angelo  to  undertake 
the  fresco  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chai)el,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a 
vault  100  feet  in  length  by  50  in  breadtL  This  gigantic  work,  executed 
entirely  by  the  master's  own  hand  in  al>out  4  or  5  years,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  stu|)cn(lous  single  achievement  of  modem  art.  Inscrutiible, 
terrible,  ])rofouna,  in  parts  of  ex(|uisite  Ixjauty,  this  vast  creation  of  a 
single  mighty  genius  has  l)een  for  centuries  the  womler  of  mankind,  in 
spite  of  the  limitjitions  imi>osed  on  the  artist  by  the  conditions,  and  of 
his  own  over-strenuous  mannerism.  These  frescoes  are  the  work  more 
of  a  sculj»tor  than  of  a  ])ainter,  and  are  not  merely  works  of  art,  but 
]K)ems  which  arc  worthy  of  Dante. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  ii.  (1513)  Michael  Angelo  returned  to  work  as 
a  sculptor,  antl  in  1524  {oiat.  41))  he  l)egan  the  sublime  Medici  Chapel  at 
Florence,  which,  with  its  six  colossjd  stjitues,  is  entirely  the  work  <»f  his 
hand.  These  are  the  grandest  works  of  modern  sculpture^  In  1527  he 
was  cmidoyed  as  engineer  in  <lefending  the  Republic  against  the  Medici 
Princes.  In  1534  {atai.  5l>)  Michael  Angelo  was  summoned  to  complete 
the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  with  his  IaisI  Judgineni.  This  enor- 
mous work  is  rather  the  ionr  deforce  of  a  consummate  draftsman  than  a 
picture,  though  it  contains  some  of  the  most  original  conceptions  of  the 
mighty  mastiT.  It  was  exhil)it<!d  in  1541  {ntat.  (>0).  These,  with  the 
frescoes  in  the  Pauline  (^ha]>el,  are  the  last  works  of  painting  that  he 
undertook.  In  15 17  {atat.  I'l)  Michael  Angelo  was  emplove<l  as  archi- 
tect of  St  Peter's  at  l{f)me,  and  continued  till  his  death  to  labour  on  its 
construction.  The  cupola  is  entirely  his  work  ;  and,  had  his  plan  of  a 
Greek  (ix.  eciuUateral)  cross  been  adhered  to,  the  faults  of  the  great 
temple  would  have  been  avoided.     He  continued  to  labour  till  the  last, 
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making  iin  allegorical  sketch  of  ka  old  man,  with  the  words  ancora  tm- 
7»ir(i.{"Htilllearning"),and  died  at  Rome,  15G4,  in  his  8!)th  year.  He  was 
buried,  with  great  pomp  in  Snnta  Croce,  at  Florence. 

Michael  Angelo,  the  greatest  genius  in  art  of  modem  ngeB.  was  more 
sculptor  and  architect  than  paint«r.  As  a  man  he  wus  haiitihty,  inflex- 
ible, independent,  fnignl,  higb-mindeil,  trencmits,  pnro,  and  tnte.  He 
was  eminent  as  a  poet,  and  bis  sonnets  would  place  nim  in  tbo  foremost 
rank  of  the  lyric^  poetfl  of  his  age.  No  painter  has  infused  poetiy  into 
his  productiiinB  in  so  definite  a  way  and  of  so  hi^b  an  order.  He  haa 
been  well  called  the  "  Dante  of  art."  He  was  never  maiTied,  but  hii 
love  for  VittoriftColonna,  Marchioness  of  I'escani,  1M4-1547  (ittot.  S9- 
72),  is  one  of  the  most  famniis  of  soul-iininns  in  history,  and  has  colled 
oiil  from  him  some  exquisite  poetry.  Endless  are  the  anecdotes  recorded 
of  the  caustic  wit,  the  proud  reserve,  and  the  pathetio  earnestness  of  the 
master's  spirit.  In  nobility  of  cbantcter,  in  sublimity  of  ima^'ination, 
and  in  stiipendoiiE  achievements,  Michael  Aneelo  may  rank  with  the 
greatest  sons  of  Humanity,  and  if  he  be  placed  in  the  calendar  below 
Raphael,  it  is  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  equally  represent  the  art  of  paint- 
iiig,  that  his  eifect  on  his  immediat«  contemtioniiies  was  disastrous,  and 
his  influence  on  after  ages  less  widely  extended.  [f.  S.] 

See  under  Leokarixi. 


PAUL  VERONESE  (Paolo  Cagliari),  b.  1528,  d.  15BB. 

1*11010  Caoliabi,  of  Verona,  was  the  son  of  Gabriele  Caoliari,  a  stone- 
carver,  under  whom  he  first  studied,  and  afterwards  nnder  his  uncle, 
Antonio  Badile,  a  painter.  After  working  in  Verona,  Mantua,  and  the 
district,  he  proceeded  to  Venice  (atat.  27),  where  he  studied  Uie  woika 
of  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Venetian  masters.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Venit'o,  surrounded 
by  pupils,  and  creatly  esteemed  by  the  maf^istrates  and  nobles  of  the  R^ 
public,  then  in  its  utmost  splendour.  He  died  at  the  age  of  tiO,  in  liitlH, 
in  the  same  year  as  Tintoretto,  the  year  of  the  Aniiada,  the  your  which 
closed  the  era  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  As  u  man  he  was  amiable, 
generous,  liberal,  and  extremely  pious,  though  his  pictures  are  without  a 
truce  of  devotional  feeling  or  even  of  conventional  decorum.  Veronet« 
is  one  of  the  greatest  colonrigts  even  of  the  great  Venetian  School  of 
colour.  And  by  the  richness  of  his  iuiugi nation,  his  mastery  of  hand, 
and  the  harmony  and  grace  which  be  flun;;  orei  every  scene  he  touched, 
be  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  delightfnl  of  painters — among  ]iaint«rs 
what  Tusso  is  among  poets.  He  is  entirely  without  depth  of  feeling  or 
of  thou(;ht,  is  otlen  sim|ily  sensuous,  naively  incongruous,  and  extrava- 
gantly luxurious.  He  may  be  compared  to  Rubens,  except  that  he  is 
never  sensual,  coarse,  or  ungraceful.  He  had  left  us  a  multitude  of  vast 
canvases  crowded  with  splenilid  scene*,  which  in  tiie  midst  of  luxury 
and  poinp,  display  a  noble  sense  of  life  and  a  generous  sympathy  witit 
every  form  of  nature,  animal,  human,  physical— all  touched  with  inimit- 
able truth  and  joyousnees.  [F.  H.] 


V 
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HOLBEIN  (Hans),  b.  1497,  d.  1543. 

Hans  H(n,BKix,  son  of  a  i>ainter  of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Augs- 
burjr,  ancl  settled  early  in  life  at  Basle  on  the  Khine,  where  are  many  of 
his  earlier  works.  In  15-26',  nearly  30  years  of  age,  he  came  to  England 
with  letterH  from  Erasmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  returned  to  Basle, 
1528-153:i,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  settled  timdly  in  England,  where  he 
spent  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life.  He  painted  here  an  immense 
series  of  portraits,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  was  court  jwinter 
to  Henry  viii.,  with  whom  he  was  in  hi«5h  favour.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  1543.  His  iK»rtraits,  which  are  mostly  finished  with  the  most  exquisite 
care  and  {Nxtience,  are  amongst  the  finest  and  most  faithful  known.  His 
Mculonim^  at  DarmsUidt  (and  also  a  copy  at  l)res«len),  a  votive  composi- 
tion for  the  Meyer  family,  is  one  of  the  great  religious  pictures  of  the 
world.  He  was  also  a  prolific  engraver  on  wood,  the  Dance  of  Death 
\mn\r  one  of  the  most  iwpular  and  characteristic  products  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  wiLs  also  a  fresco-painter,  a  designer  in  metal- work  and  in 
gIass-|Niinting,  and  like  the  great  Italians,  whose  contemjiorary  he  was, 
he  occupied  himself  with  almost  every  pliase  of  artistic  pro<luction.  It  is 
now  usually  acknowledged  that  Albert  Diirer,  of  Nuremberg,  is  the  greatest 
mind  thiit  Germany  produced  in  art ;  but  the  rarity  of  his  works  out  of 
Germany  and  the  mystical  originality  of  his  genius  necesstirily  limit  his 

gineral  influence.     In  the  same  way  Raphael,  by  virtue  of  his  vast  popu- 
r  influence,  comes  before  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  men  of  even 
greater  mental  power.  [F.  H.] 


SEMBRANDT  {Rembrandt  Uermanszoon  van  Rhyn\  b.  1606,  d.  1669. 

Rembrandt  was  the  sixth  son  of  a  well-to-do  miller  of  Leyden,  where 
he  was  born  in  160(5  or  1(307.  He  was  ^educated  in  the  University  of 
Leyden,  and  received  his  first  lessons  in  art  there,  and  at  Amsterdam  and 
Hai\rlem.  At  the  age  of  22  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  1630,  and  began 
an  indei)cndent  ciireer  :is  a  painter,  never  leaving  that  city  until  his  death, 
3t)  years  later.  With  his  first  wife,  Saskia  van  Uilenl>erg,  he  received  a 
considerable  fortune,  lived  with  her  happily  for  eight  years  till  her  death 
in  1642,  ami  fonned  a  fine  and  valuable  collection  of  Itidian  pictures, 
engravings,  marbles,  armour,  and  works  of  art.  He  exhausted  his  for- 
tune, which  at  one  time  was  40,(KX)  ttorins,  became  bankrupt  in  165(),  the 
date  of  his  second  marriage,  and  passed  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
in  distress,  neglect,  and  severe  work.  He  died  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  63, 
and  was  buried  at  Amsterdam  at  the  public  expense.  In  the  National 
Gallery  are  two  i>ortraits  of  himself,  at  the  age  of  30  and  of  fJO. 

Rembrandt  was  the  chief  of  the  Dutdi  School,  and  in  cerUiin  qualities, 
especially  in  chiaroscuro — the  contmsts  of  light  and  shade — luis  no  equal 
in  the  range  of  iirt.  His  sombre,  powerful,  and  dreamy  spirit  is  expressed 
in  his  wr>rks,  which,  though  witliout  spiritual  beauty,  or  elevation  of 
thought,  are  full  of  pathos,  mystery,  sympathy,  and  profound  imagina- 
tion. His  portraits,  in  reality  and  power,  stand  in  the  first  rank  and 
have  rarely  l>ecn  e({ualle(.L     His  engravings  and  etchings  have  no  oquvl 
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in  nny  schcKil.  Hix  force  irad  orijcinatity,  hie  indutitry  and  technical 
innstery,  pliicc  him  iimongst  the  (;re«t«fit  masters.  His  position  in  the 
(^Ueniiiir  L-i  duo,  pcrhiijis,  not  to  reiative  merit,  but  to  the  fnct  that 
he  TepresentB  the  Dutch  School,  and  that  Holland  is  r^arded  by  Comt« 
as  an  apiiendnge  to  Ortiumy  represented  hj  Holbein.  [f.  K.] 

FOUSSIK  (Nicola,),  b.  15M,  d.  1665. 

Nicolas  Poussis,  the  leading  master  of  the  French  Historical  School, 
vm  Ijom  in  Nomiandy  of  a  noble  fniiiily,  1S94,  and  at  the  age  of  18 
went  to  I>nri3.  Here  he  studied  art,  and  imbibed  a  strong  passion  for  the 
antiijiic  At  length  he  was  able  to  reach  Rome  in  1C24,  and  devot«d 
himself  eagerly  to  the  ntndy  of  ancient  antiquities  and  of  the  gK»t  Italian 
musters.  CArdinal  Barlwrini  liecanie  his  patroD,  and  in  1640  he  was 
introduced  hv  Richelieu  to  Louin  xiii.,  who  ma<le  him  hix  puinter-in- 
ordinary,  with  a  nahiry  and  roonw  in  the  Tuileries.  Three  years  bter 
lie  returned  tu  Konic,  where  he  continued  to  work  until  his  death  there 
in  1605.  Ho  is  buried  in  S.  Lorenzo,  and  his  house  in  the  Pincian  is 
still  shown. 

Poiissin  was  satnrated  with  the  forms  and  spirit  of  ontiqiiity.  He  has 
been  called  "the  learned  Poussin,"  "the  Raphael  of  France."  His 
realisation  of  ancient  life  is  intense  and  true,  and  his  mental  grasp  of  a 
high  order.  He  trnnsinitted  to  the  whole  French  School  the  claaai«i]  and 
Raphaelesaue  method  of  composition  ;  but  it  too  often  degenemtes  into 
mere  Acadcmicinni,  and  as  a  painter  and  especially  as  a  colourist,  he 
cannot  be  named  beside  the  great  masters  of  Italy,' Spain,  or  the 
Netherlands. 

The  purpose  of  the  Calendar  is  to  commemorate  those  who  guided  dis- 
tinct movements  in  civilisation,  and  thus  the  Historical  School  of  France 
is  represented  by  Poussin  and  Lesueur,  inferior  aa  both  are  to  so  many 
other  masters.  [F.  H.] 

LESUEirK  {E^tstaeht},  b.  1616,  d.  1655. 

EusCachc  LBStJEUR  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1616,  and  studied  under 
Vouet  He  devoted  himself  mainly  to  sacred  subjects  in  the  Raphael- 
esque  manner,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries  in  France. 
His  works  are  very  seldom  found  out  of  his  native  country.  He  carried 
on  the  traditions  of  the  great  Italian  masters  with  conimendahle  industry 
and  good  tuste.  But  he  has  no  commamling  gitls  of  his  own,  and  as  a 
ixiinter  he  cannot  rank  amongst  the  ina-iters  who  are  immortal.  He  died 
in  lCr.5,  at  the  age  of  30.  [F.  H.] 

VELAZQUEZ  (DUgo  de  Silra  V.I(Kq«fz\  b.  1599,  d.  1660. 

The  greatest  of  Sjwnish  piinters  wa.i  born  in  Seville,  I-IDS,  the  son  of 
parents  of  good  family:  his  father's  family  name  being  de  Silva,  his 
mothoi's  Velazquez.  According  to  Spunish  custom  he  Iwre  l>oth  names, 
and  is  known  in  the  history  of  art  by  his  mother's  name,  like  Gutemberg. 
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Up  to  the  age  of  23  he  worked  ut  Seville,  where  ho  met  Cervantes,  but 
in  1G22  he  went  to  Madrid,  was  introduced  at  court,  and  painted  his 
first  portrait  of  Philip  iv.  in  the  following  year.  From  this  time  till  his 
death,  nearly  fortj'  years  later,  Velazquez  was  loaded  with  favours  and 
honoiu*s  by  the  Kmg,  w^hose  intimate  friend  and  companion  he  became, 

Eainting  him,  his  family,  and  courtiers  in  countless  attitudes.  In  1630 
e  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  continual  honours ;  and 
there  his  portrait  (of  Poj)e  Innocent  x.  was  carried  in  triumphal  proces- 
sion. In  liis  duties  as  Royal  Quarter-Master  he  accompjmied  Philip  iv. 
in  all  his  excursions  and  progresses.  A  fever  caught  in  one  of  these,  on 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  xiv.,  carried  him  off  in  1660  at  the  age 
of  61.  The  life  of  Vekzciuez,  which  was  entirely  piussed  in  courts  and 
in  an  accuuuilation  of  dignities  and  favours,  was  honourable,  pure,  and 
generous.  Ho  was  dignified,  courteous,  and  great-hearted,  as  is  shown 
by  his  zealously  befriending  the  poor  Murillo,  who  8uri>assed  him  in 
popularity.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Madrid,  and  lies  beside 
his  wife,  who  die<l  of  a  broken  heart  within  seven  days  after  him. 

Veljizquez  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  colour,  of  chiaroscuro,  and 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  painter's  art.  He  was  alike  successful  in  por- 
traits, landsc^.ipes,  animals,  and  historical  scenes.  As  a  portrait  painter, 
in  truth  of  local  colouring,  in  facile  realisation  of  every  fact  in  nature,  he 
has  hardly  any  equal  in  any  school  or  age.  Though  always  noble,  simple, 
and  powerful  in  his  conceptions,  he  has  left  nothing  ideal,  ecstatic,  or  in 
the  Slightest  degree  touched  either  by  the  bravura  style  of  his  friend  and 
contemporary  Kubens,  or  by  the  grandiose  school  of  Kaphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  which  he  studied  in  Italy.  Velazquez  remains  one  of  the  most 
direct,  true,  and  self-contained  of  painters,  and  is  justly  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  school.  He  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Oliver 
Chromwell,  and  died  two  years  later.  [F.  H.] 


MUBILLO  {BartholoiiU  EsUhan),  b.  1618,  d.  1682. 

Murillo  was  born  of  humble  parents  in  Seville  in  1618  ;  and  in  his 
early  years  painted  conventional  Madonnas  for  fairs  and  for  the  export 
trade,  receiving  instruction  from  his  uncle,  Castillo,  a  painter.  In  1640, 
at  the  age  of  22,  ho  was  tiiken  to  Madrid  and  presented  to  Velazquez, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Vehizquez  introduced  him  at  court,  pro- 
cured him  commissions,  and  greatly  assisted  him.  Murillo  married  a 
lady  of  fi»rtiuie,  and  bcc^mie  an  influential  personjige ;  on  the  death  of 
Velaz(iuez  in  1660,  he  was  recognised  as  the  first  painter  of  Spain,  and 
founded  the  Spanish  Academy.  He  lived  an  industrious,  pious,  and 
happy  life,  and  died  in  HIR2,  at  the  age  of  64.  from  a  fall  from  a  scafibld 
in  the  Church  of  the  ( -apucins  at  Cadiz. 

Murillo  is  the  last  of  tlic  intensely  devotional  painters,  a  succession 
which  had  continued  from  Fra  Angelioo  for  some  tnree  centuries.  His 
life  was  that  of  an  ardent  ( -atholic,  and  his  works  have  the  mystical  and 
passiomite  character  of  S^wnish  devotion.  The  union  in  his  mind  of  deep 
sympathy  with  the  i)oor,  along  with  an  ecstiitic  devotional  ardour,  has 
made  him  the  must  |K)pular  of  ^Kiinters  with  all  S^xiniards  and  with  most 
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(l^ristiuDH.  Hb  naive  goodnesD  and  a  somewhat  seatiiuental  aweetneaa 
have  given  hiui,  in  spit«  of  his  want  of  true  nobility  und  power,  a,  Bingular 
iailuenco  in  dilferent  coiinlriea  having  varioiia  forms  of  )>elief.  He  is  tho 
F^nelon  of  paincinK,  and  a  intere»tiD}c  aa  being  far  the  latest  of  the  "  old 
masters,"  and  fur  the  latest  of  the  devotional  artists.  His  death  occuired 
only  twelve  ycura  before  the  birth  of  Voltaire.  [P.  H.] 

(David  Teaien,  the  yottnyer),  b.  1610,  d.  169i' 

Dftviil  Tknieks,  the  son  of  a  painter  of  the  same  name,  waH  born  at 
Antweri>,  where  he  studied  imder  his  father,  a  pupil  of  Rubens  and  the 
creator  of  the  school  of  nistic  life.  Hefwoa  personally  a  man  of  refjoe- 
nient,  the  friend  of  courtiers  and  princes,  andwaa  honoured  by  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold-William,  (jueen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  Philip  iv.  of 
!i^j)ain.  His  technical  execution  is,  within  its  own  limita,  perfect,  and 
his  iiuistery  of  hia  own  resources  unfailing.  No  painter  has  ever  sur- 
pissi'd  him  in  genre  subjects,  i.t.  the  faithfnl  rendering  of  commonplace 
incidents  in  everyday  life.  Of  this  bmnch  of  art  Teniers  is  the  chief, 
and,  indeed,  the  main  founder.  Such  painting  exactly  anxwerH  to  the 
modem  novel  of  ordinary  existence.  The  subject  is  one  of  extreme 
limitation,  and  Teniers'  conception  of  it  ia  essentially  vul;^  in  its  spirit. 
The  simple  incidents  which  he  chose  are  almost  all  of  rough  humour  and 
coarse  enjoyment  by  uncouth  boors.  It  was  deliberate  in  choice,  for 
Teniers  was  himself  refined  in  penon  and  lived  with  splendid  surround- 
ings.     Yet  he  invariably  paints  the  rude  horse-play  of  clowns  and  often 


ties,  Comto  chow  Teniers  to  represent  the  FlemLsh  School  even  above  the 
courtly  and  splendid  Kubens,  evidently  regarding  Teniers  as  having  an 
inexhaustible  interest  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  as  the  founder  of  a 
school  which  saw  pictorial  life  and  colour  even  in  the  coarser  strata  of 
human  social  existence.  Teniers  is  the  first  artist  who  devoted  a  lonf; 
life  of  intense  study  to  depict  the  people  as  they  are.  [E.  H.] 

EUBENS  (J'tttT  Paid),  b.  1577,  d.  1640. 

Peter  Paul  Ruskkb,  the  sonof  Dr.  John  Kubens,  Secretary  to  Anne  of 
Saxony,  wife  of  William  the  Silent,  was  bom  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  iiith  June  ISiT,  at  Siegen,  in  Wcstnhalia,  where  hiii  father 
was  conjincil  iis  a  priitoner  in  conHeijUcnce  of  his  relations  with  the 
Princess.  At  the  age  of  H,  his  mother  toi>k  the  boy  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  liej^an  to  study  ]Kiinting.  In  UXk).  at  the  age  of  S3,  he  travelled  to 
llalv,  where  lie  waa  einployctl  on  a  niiwinn  by  tJie  Puke  to  the  Court  of 
S|Riin.  He  Kiient  some  eight  years  in  Italy  ;  and  in  11)08,  at  the  age  of  31, 
he  look  up  hi.'«  residence  in  Antwerii,  where  he  live<l  and  died,  in  the 
house  whieli  ctiH  stands  in  tho  street  named  after  him.  '  He  was  twice 
miivrii-il,  at  the  age  «f  U  ami  5.^  His  second  wife  was  Helena  Kour- 
nient-,  then  a  lieuutiful  girl  of  nixtcen,  whoMt  }M>rtrait  ap|iears  in  so  many 
of  his  piftun*. 
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Besides  beinj^  a  jminter,  Riihcns  was  jhrsoim  grata  at  the  courts  of  the 
Archduke  and  Infanta,  of  Marie  de  Medici,  of  Philip  iv.,  and  our  Charles 
1.  ;  and  he  hroujjht  to  conclusion  the  treaty  of  pcjice  ])etween  the  coun- 
tries in  1629.  He  was  frequently  etnployed  jis  anibas.^a<lor.  He  was  a 
cooii  scholar,  inaster  of  many  lanj^iapjes,  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and 
lived  a  princely  life.  He  was  honourable,  courteous,  f^entle,  aftectionate, 
and  temi)erate.  His  industry  was  unbounded.  No  painter,  except  per- 
haps Raphael,  ever  suri)assed  him  in  productiveness.  He  is  said  ta  have 
left  between  2000  and  3(XX)  works,  more  than  one  in  everv  week  of  his 
workinty  life.  Most  of  these  were  piwiuced,  like  Raphael's,  by  the  aid  of 
a  school  of  ])upils. 

The  distinctive  character  of  Rubens  as  a  painter  is  the  immense  ranije 
of  his  powers.  He  is  the  Ariosto  of  Painting.  He  was  alike  successful 
in  religious  subjects  {The  Descrnt  fr&m  th^  Cross\  in  court  scenes,  iji  por- 
trait, and  in  landscape.  He  is  one  of  the  great  colourists  having  an 
inimitable  mastery  of  hand,  a  rich  imagination,  and  superb  iK)wer  of 
grasp.  Wanting  wholly  in  delicacy  and  in  depth  of  soul,  Kubens  is  one 
of  the  most  individual  of  all  painters,  by  virtue  of  the  superb  glow  which 
he  delights  to  throw  over  every  aspect  of  existence — human,  animal,  or 
physical — so  much  that  great  autnorities  have  sjjoken  of  him  as  the 
greiitest  master  of  the  technical  resources  of  his  art  that  ever  lived.  His 
landscapes  are  amongst  the  earliest  pure  landscapes  without  figures 
known.  If  Comte  ])laced  Rubens  below  Teniers,  the  reason  must  be 
sought  in  this — that  ho  thought  the  idealisation  of  peasants'  life  more 
important  (and  more  original)  than  the  idealisation  of  court  life. 

[E.  H.] 

RAPHAEL  {Raffaello  Santi,  or  Sanzio\  b.  1483,  d.  1520. 

Raffaello  Santi  wiw  the  son  of  Giovanni  Santi  (in  Latin  Sanctius, 
Italianised  into  Sanzio),  a  poet  and  painter  of  Urbino,  in  central  Itiily. 
He  was  born  there  6th  April  1483,  his  mother's  name  being  Magia 
Ciarla  ;  and  he  died  at  Rome  on  his  birthday.  Good  Friday,  1520,  aged 
exactly  37.  His  artistic  career  of  which  we  have  remaining  pieces  extends 
over  some  twenty  years  (1500-1520),  and  during  this  periwl  he  executed 
an  enormous  series  of  works,  occupied  himself  with  an  amazing  variety  of 
artistic  lalmurs,  and  exerted  a  paramount  influence  over  all  subsecjuent 
art.  This  artistic  career  of  twentv  vears  is  usuallv  divided  into  three 
periods,  which  corresi>ond  M-ith  his  three  styles,  and  the  three  scho<ils  in 
which  he  successively  lived.  The  first  is  that  of  Peruiria,  down  to  1504  ; 
the  second  that  of  Florence,  1504-1508  ;  the  third  that  of  Ron)e,  1508- 
1520.  The  third  of  these  periods  is  much  the  longest,  covering  twelve 
years  ;  it  involves  the  greatest  break  in  his  artistic  career,  and  is  far 
the  richest  both  in  productions  and  influence  on  mankind.  Mr.  Ruskin 
dates  the  secularisation  of  ludian  art  from  Raphael's  visit  to  Rome  in 
1508. 

Raphael  was  instructed  in  Urbino  by  his  father  in  his  early  vears, 
and  by  Timotco  Viti  ;  but  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  plawd, 
about  his  twelfth  yt^ar,  in  the  school  of  Pietro  Perugino  in  Perugia. 
Here  he  adopted  and  curried  to  its  highest  point  the  tender  grace  and 
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mjHtical  devotion  of  that  master,  often  surpassiag  Iiiin  in  beauty, 
Biiuplicitj,  and  cbanu.  Of  this  period,  only  a  few  Madonnaa  and  some 
other  Bubjects  remain,  one  of  which,  the  Vinon  oj  a  Knight,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  m  one  of  the  earlieat  known  Kaphaels,  probablj 
painted  before  1500.  The  greateBt  and  most  fmnoua  picture  of  this 
period  is  the  Spoialvno  in  Milan  {The  Marriagt  of  the  ViTgin),  signed 
and  dated  1504. 

In  1504,  Kaphael,  then  21,  went  to  Florence,  where  the  influence  of 
Michael  Angelo,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  other  great  Florentines, 
eiccrt-etl  a  most  powerful  effect  on  his  mind.  It  was  the  moment  of  the 
famouH  contest  m  painting  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Leomirdo  da 
VincL  During  this  period  of  four  years,  his  works  remain  aliaoat  entirely 
devotional  in  subject  and  in  treatment ;  but  are  much  more  free  in 
execution  and  more  BpontaneouB  in  conception.  The  most  important 
arc :  the  AittidH  Mculonna  of  the  National  Gallery,  1506,  the 
Madoatta  del  Qranduca  at  Florence,  1504,  the  Carddlino  and  Beile 
Jardinicrt,  1607,  the  EiUombment  at  Rome,  and  the  Saint  Catherine, 
150T,  in  toe  National  Gallery.  The  pictures  of  tLis  period  have  some  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  master  in  their  perfection,  and  are  wholly  free 
from  the  mannerisms,  the  pseudo-classicism,  the  academic  facility,  and 
want  of  eamestnesB  which  many  critics  attribute  to  his  Roman  manner. 

In  1508,  Raphael,  then  25,  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Juliua  ii. 
to  superintend  the  decorations  of  the  Vatican.  Michael  Angelo  had 
just  shown  his  San  Bistine  frescoes.  At  Rome  Raphael  lived  and 
worked  during  the  twelve  yeais  of  life  that  remained  to  him,  producing 
an  extraordinary  number  of  works,  and  throwinf;  his  whole  soul  into  a 
great  variety  of  artistic  labours.  He  at  once  conquered  for  himself  the 
position  of  leading  painter  of  his  age,  and  the  ultimate  authority  in  all 
questions  of  art ;  and  be  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  all  that 


most  eminent  and  cultured  in  the  Faixil  city.  The  susceptible  and  rich 
genius  of  the  painter  rapidly  oBsimilated  the  whole  (tf  the  classical 
enthusiasm,  and  the  splendid  many-sidedness  of  that  brilliant  society ; 


and  from  that  time  Raphael  became  one  of  the  mighty  spiri 
humanistic  movement  of  the  Renascence.  His  mind  enterea  into  all  the 
learning  of  the  age,  and  absorbed  every  phase  of  the  world  of  beau^  and 
intelb^-ence  with  which  it  was  crowd^  Raphael  became,  at  Rome, 
essentially  a  humanist,  to  whom  every  aspect  of  human  life,  of  past 
history,  and  the  whole  world  of  ideas  presented  itself  in  an  inexhaustible 
series  of  t>eautiful  forma.  To  the  sincere  believers  in  historic  Christianity, 
much  in  this  growth  of  the  painter  is  a  falling  from  grace.  It  was 
undoubtedly  accompanied  by  much  loss  in  intensity  and  simplicity. 
But  froni  a  Positive  view  of  human  history,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  true  and 
noble  development  from  traditional  mysticism  into  a  wide  and  ine 
humanity.  The  two  views  of  Raphael's  Roman  manner  have  been 
evcellenUy  expressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr. 
Symonds  on  the  other.  And  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Raphael  still 
retained  the  noblcat  conception  of  the  powers  of  religious  art,  when  we 
remember  that  amon^t  his  later  works  are  the  Fiivl  Preaching  at  Atlteni 
and  the  Madonna  dt  San  Hitto. 

The  works  of  the  Roman  period  include  The  Chamben  of  tht  Vatican, 
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an  imprewiiveHeriefiof  frescoes  on  a  ^n^nd  scale,  on  which  all  the  painter  s 
resourceji  of  drawing,  coii)[iosition,  learning,  and  science  were  lavi^ihed 
n. 008-1 51 3; ;  the  LoggU  of  tkt  Vaiiran^  another  series  of  arabesfjiie 
ffrnaruentis  with  HaphOieVn  BihU^  a  series  of  52  fresc<"ieii  of  the  (.»ld  and 
New  Testament  ;  and,  lastly,  The  Cartffon*  for  the  TaptMrus  (1513-14;. 
These  consist  of  eleven  desi^fns  on  [laper  in  disteui].ter,  afterwards 
execute^!  in  tajjestry  at  Arras.  Of  the.se  cartf^ons,  seven  are  at  .South 
Kensinf^on  Museum.  There  were  also  an  immense  numWr  of  frescoes 
of  sa^rre'l  antl  claKtical  suhje<rts  at  Kome,  the  Sjxiiiinw  \^l'hrist  h*:ariinj 
hx9  CroHK)  at  Mai^lrid,  and  the  Traiutjigimttiou^  his  l{i.>t  work,  15iit». 
The  jjainter  dierl  of  a  fever  on  0th  April  152<J,  Good  Friday,  having  com- 
pleted his  37th  year,  and  was  buried  with  ^(reat  pomp  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Kome,  where  his  remains  were  found  in  1833  in  perfect  preservation. 
At  K/jme,  Raphael  had  an  immense  studio  of  pupils  ;  often  forty  or,iifty 
painters  were  enpij^e^l  under  him.  Few  of  his  lar;:er  works  were  com- 
p]ete«l  without  their  assistance ;  many  were  simply  from  his  desi^s. 
The  pnxluctions  of  his  genius  are  incredible  in  number :  some  120 
Madonnas,  alxiut  eij^hty  jjortraits,  nearly  2()0  other  easel  pictures  nearly 
fiOO  studies  and  rlrawinf^,  liesi<les  upwards  of  100  compositions  for  mural 
paintin)^.  Besides  this,  Kiiphael  left  works  of  sculpture  of  much  ^ace, 
gave  desif^s  for  several  buildin;rs  was  the  master  architect  of  St  Peters 
at  Kome,  and  su];)erintended  the  excavations  of  anticpiities.  Some  of 
his  mrist  elalKiTute  desi^j^is  exist  only  in  the  shape  of  dm  wings,  or  the 
engravinf^  of  Marc  Antonio. 

His  character  was  pure,  gentle,  generous,  courteous,  and  modest. 
He  was  lieloved,  it  is  said,  not  only  by  all  men,  but  by  the  very  brutes. 
Artists  flr>cked  U)  him  from  all  parts  of  £uroi)e  ;  princes  and  cardinals 
sought  his  friendship ;  Cardinal  Bibbiena  oflerei  him  his  niece  in 
marriage,  and  the  Pope  seriously  contemplated  raising  him  to  the  Sacred 
(Jollegc.  The  influence  of  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  both  men  of 
even  greater  mental  i>ower,  the  profoimd  corniption  and  neo-classical 
mania  of  the  Papal  Court,  had  undoubtedly  a  weakening  influence  over 
the  j)lastic  genius  of  KaphaeL  And  the  attempt  to  unite  dramatic 
))assion  and  al)stnict  ideas  with  al)solute  grace  of  fonn  and  synmietry  of 
composition,  not  seldom  ended  in  unreality  and  mannerism.  It  was 
certainly  niinous  to  all  his  imitators,  and  has  laid  the  foundations  of 
many  al>ortive  schools.  But  the  inexhaustible  sense  of  beauty,  the 
amazing  fertility  of  invention,  the  vast  range  and  the  consummate 
mastery  of  his  resources,  nmke  Kaphael,  by  the  conmion  consent  of  the 
trained  and  the  untrained  world,  the  prince  of  jxainters.  His  Madonnas 
and  his  Oartoons  are  at  once  the  most  popular  and  the  most  noble  pro- 
ducts of  modem  art.  [P.  H.] 

Life^  by  Pamavaut,  by  Muntz,  by  Professor  Middletoii  in  Encyd.  Brit.  ; 
ana  hoc  under  Leonardo. 


FBOISSABT  {Jean),  b.  1337,  d.  abt  1410. 

The  week  »le¥ote<]  to  the  romance  of  Chivalry  opens  with  the  courtlj 
chronicler  of  knij^hta  and  dames  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  continued 
(Inwn  to  the  modem  romanceaof  .'^uott  nnd  Munitoni,  who  are  remembered 
l)y  living  luon. 

Jean  Fkuissart,  the  son  of  a  painter  of  iinnorial  bearings,  was  bom  at 
ViilencicnDe^  then  a  Flemish  t«wn,  in  133T.  After  a  dettultory  youth, 
given  lip  to  verse-makin;;,  love-niakin[{,  and  pleasure,  the  yonnK  poet 
Ktariud  for  England  with  reoonimendations  from  royal  and  noble  persons 
to  Philip]M  of  HainoulL  The  good  queen  of  Edward  iii.  remained  his 
linn  friend  anil  protectress  diirinir  the  rest  of  her  life.  With  her  help, 
and  afterwanls  that  of  a  long  aenea  of  lordly  patronii,  FroisHart  stnrted  on  ' 
those  indefatii.'ahio  journeys  over  Wcst«m  Europe,  wherein  he  pathered 
up  his  vast  stores  of  information— journeys  which  more  or  less  occupied 
forty  vears  of  his  lifu.  The  list  of  them  would  be  tedious  ;  sulfice  to  iiay 
that  tliey  enilir^-ed  Eni^Iond,  west,  north,  and  south,— Scotland,  to  the 
Hi}rhLmds, — France,  from  Brittany  to  Avi;inon,  from  Calais  to  the 
Pyrenees,— Avifjnon,  then  the  sent  of  the  Pai*icy, — Lombardy,  Kome, 
iind  many  iiarta  of  Italy.  In  all  of  these,  high  recommendations  and  his 
briUiant  gifts  opened  to  him  the  courts  of  sovereigns,  princes,  and  nobles  ; 
so  that  he  lived  almost  entirely  as  the  companion  of  lords,  knights,  and 
ladies.  He  knew  Chaucer,  and  seems  to  have  met  Petrarch.  His  insati- 
able curiosity,  a  wonderful  memory,  and  consummate  skill  of  address 
enableil  him  to  collect  tales  of  chivalry  from  knight,  squire,  dame,  and 
diunsel  in  every  hall  and  at  every  pageant. 

About  the  age  of  30,  under  tte  patronage  of  Guy,  Count  of  Blois  and 
Lord  of  JJeaumnnt,  near  to  which  town  the  gay  rhymester  was  now  parish 
priest,  Froissart  began  to  compose  his  famous  chronicle  of  knightly  deeds 
m  |>eace  and  war.  He  first  re-wrote  the  chronicle  of  Jean  Lc  Bel ;  but 
he  soon  commenced  the  chronicle  of  his  own,  which  he  continued  for 
some  twenty-tive  years.  The  book  opens  with  the  death  of  Edward  ii. 
of  England,  and  the  coronation  of  Edward  iii.,  1327  ;  and  it  ends  with  the 
coronation  of  Henrv  iv.,  and  the  election  of  the  Emperor,  in  1400.  Bown 
to  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (1366),  the  tales  which  fill  the  tirst  half  of  book  l 
were  necessarily  related  from  tradition.  But  from  this  date  (ch.  160,  bk.  i.) 
Froissart,  who  was  then  nineteen,  could  rely  on  his  own  memory  and  the 
st4itcments  of  eye-witnesses.  The  latter  half  of  book  i.  and  the  whole 
of  the  other  three  Iwoka  are  strictly  contemporary  memoirs,  the  result 
of  [versnnal  knowledge  or  oral  inquiry.  In  later  life  the  courtly  chaplain 
of  the  Lord  of  Bciiumont  was  appointed  canon  and  treasurer  of  Chiumy, 
in  Hainaidt ;  and  there  he  died  m  ripe  old  age  aliout  1410. 

Froissart  was  the  most  indefatigable  of  questioners,  and  bad  the  art  of 
nuiking  every  man  or  woman  tell  him  whatever  they  had  seen.  War, 
sieges,  jKigeants,  tournaments,  and  deeds  of  chivalry  are  to  him  the  sole 
end  of  existence  ;  and  all  men  and  women,  of  whatever  nation  or  tongue, 
interest  him  eimally,  provided  they  lie  noble,  gallant,  and  of  courtly  life. 
He  is  the  earliest,  tne  very  prince,  of  what  we  now  call  war  correspon- 
dentil  or  graphic  reiwrtcrs.    But  with  ail  his  [uission  for  the  pictureacpie, 
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anf]  his  worship  of  hif^h  rank,  he  is  at  bottom  neither  toady  nor  joiimalLst. 
The  chivalrous  deeds  of  the  well-bom  were  to  him  l)oth  social  relipon 
and  hij^h  jKK'try.  He  has  l>een  calle<i  by  Gray  "  the  Herodotus  of  a 
Ijarbarous  aj;e,"  and  by  Hallam  **  the  Livy  of  France.*'  But  he  was 
neither  historian  nor  philosripher.  He  is  not  placed  in  this  Calendar 
V>eHidc  Philippe  de  Coniines  and  Guiccianlini,  nor  with  Montes<|uieu  and 
Giblxm,  but  with  the  romance  jjoets  of  Chivalry.  We  ask  from  him 
pictures  of  mannenif  not  records  of  events,  a  sta^'e  crowded  with  pageants, 
not  profound  judjrment  of  character.  In  his  exordium  he  descrii>es  his 
aim  :  **  That  the  honourable  enteri)rises,  noble  adventures,  and  deeds  of 
anns,  |>erforijieil  in  the  wars  between  England  and  France,  may  l>e  pro- 
perly relates]  and  helrl  in  ^^erpetual  remembrance — to  the  entl  that  brave 
men  taking  example  from  them  may  be  encouraged  in  their  well-doing,  1 
sit  down  to  record  a  historj'  dcsen-ing  great  praise." 

Viewefl  a«  mere  picturew|ue  romance  of  manners,  the  chronicle  of 
Frois-sart  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  complete  in  all  literature.  It  gives 
U8  a  consummate  tabletiu  of  one  side  of  the  Medireval  world  ;  but  it  is  seen 
only  in  its  corruption  and  decay.  When  we  comjwre  Froissart  with 
Joinvillc,  who  wrote  nearly  a  centur}'  earlier,  we  see  how  completely  in 
that  interval  iill  but  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  Catholic  Feudalism 
has  die<l  out  From  St.  Louis  to  Kicnard  ii.  is  a  profound  descent. 
Jitit,  as  usual,  the  idealisation  of  a  complex  type  of  manners  is  seldom 
possible  until  the  mode  of  life  is  disappearing  as  a  living  reality.  Frois- 
sart is  sublimely  unconscious  of  the  rottenness  and  inhumanity  of  the 
cflete  social  system  he  glorifies.  He  gives  us  only  the  glow  of  its  late 
autumn.  And  Scott,  with  singular  art,  has  put  this  into  the  mouth  of 
Claverhouse — a  hero  after  Froissart's  own  heart — "  With  what  true 
chivalrous  feeling  he  confines  his  beautiful  expressions  of  sorrow  to  the 
death  of  the  gallant  and  high-bred  knight,  of  whom  it  was  a  pity  to  sec 
the  fall,  such  was  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  pure  faith  to  his  religion,  hardi- 
hood towards  his  enemy,  and  fidelity  to  his  lady-love  !  Ah,  benedicitc  ! 
how  he  will  mourn  over  the  fall  of  such  a  pearl  of  knighthood,  be  it  on 
the  side  he  happens  to  favour,  or  on  the  otner.  But,  truly,  for  sweeping 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  some  few  hundreds  of  villain  churls,  who  are 
born  but  to  plough  it,  the  high-bom  and  inquisitive  historian  has  mar- 
vellous little  sympathy."  [P.  H.] 

Tlie  Chroniclea  of  Froissart  have  be*n  pnbli«he<l  in  many  forms,  from  very 
(tiflferent  but  authentic  manuscripts ;  by  Buchon,  etc.,  the  edition  of 
Kervvn  de  Lcttonliovc,  BruRsels,  l)eing  the  most  complete  In  English, 
translated  by  T.  Johnes,  2  vols. ,  illustrated,  1844. 


JOINVILLE  {Jean,  Sire  de  JainviUe),  b.  1224,  cL  1319. 

The  biographer  of  St.  Louis,  one  tnily  worthv  of  such  a  hero,  was  bom 
in  1224,  in  his  ancestral  castle  of  Joinville  on  tlie  Marae,  in  Champagne. 
•Jejin  de  Joinvillk  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
( -liampiigne,  of  which  he  was  hereditary  Seneschal,  being  direct  descen- 
dant of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  allied  to  the  courts  of  Poitiers,  Burgimdy, 
and  Blois,  through  his  mother,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  ii. 
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Joinville  woa  broueht  up  at  the  refined  court  of  the  Counts  of  Ch&m- 
pa^e,  and  as  a  youth  was  attached  to  the  person  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
majority  dfites  from  1236,  when  JoiDville  was  out  twelve.  He  b^n  hia 
military  career  at  the  earliest  af^  and  in  1248,  being  Btill  only  twentr- 
four,  he  left  his  young  wife  and  infant  son,  heai^y  mortcaged  his  lands, 
and  set  out  with  Ht  Louis  in  hia  disastrous  cnisade  to  Ef^T'-  "^^  ''^ 
years  of  voyages,  battles,  and  captivity,  his  sutferiags,  wounds,  maladies, 
and  terrible  experiences,  his  hopes,  feats,  and  prayers,  are  vividly  told 
in  his  Life  of  the  royal  saint  On  his  return  (he  was  now  thirty),  he 
vigorously  set  himself  to  restore  the  shattered  fortunes  of  his  paternal 
fiefs.  He  atill  gjient  much  time  in  the  service  of  St  Louis  ;  but  when 
the  King  resolved  on  his  second  fatal  Crusade,  1270,  Joinville  positively 
resisted  all  entreaties  to  join  him  :  alleging,  oa  was  most  true,  the  per- 
manent injury  which  the  first  crusade  had  inflicted  od  his  own  ratals 
and  tenants. 

During  the  reigns  of  Philip  in,  and  Philip  iv.  (Le  Bd)  Joinville  was 
occasionally  employed,  but  towards  the  last  was  constantly  in  opposition. 
His  iiumortalifutor^o/iSt.  Louw  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Jeanne 
of  Navarre,  mother  of  Louis  x.  {Lt  Hviin),  OO  years  after  the  events  it 
narrates,  when  the  author  was  himself  eighty  years  old.  It  was  taished 
ID  1309,  when  the  old  warrior  was  no  leas  than  eighty -five,  and  presented 
by  him  to  King  Louis  x.  The  venerable  crusader,  in  arms  to  the  last, 
lived  to  the  age  of  95,  and  died  in  1319,  as  is  perfectly  ascertained, 
being  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  long  life  in  any  soldier  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  examples  of  tardy  literary 
activity  in  all  modem  history. 

Joinville  is  the  second  of  the  great  French  chroniclers,  just  a  centuiy 
later  than  Villehardouin,  and  a  century  earlier  than  Froissart.  Though 
he  has  little  of  the  glowing  imagination  of  Froissart,  or  of  the  piercing 
judgment  of  De  Comines,  Joinville  has  left  us  a  wonderful  picture  of 
Catnolic  Feudalism  in  its  last  snblime  hours.  His  portrait  of  the  royal 
saint  takes  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  their  evanescent  glory.  Hia  memoirs,  written  almost  exactly 
in  the  sa:ne  years  as  the  great  poem  of  Dante,  but  recording  events  long 
before  Dante's  birth,  show  at  every  step  the  collapse  of  Catholic  Feu- 
dalism as  a  permanent  institution.  Every  page  deepens  the  contrast 
between  the  ecstatic  unworldliness  of  the  saintly  king  and  the  sane  good 
sense  of  his  devoted  knight,  between  the  passionate  traditions  of  the 
Crusades  and  the  practical  inhumanities  and  follies  they  involved.  His- 
torititl  literature  has  no  more  deeply  impre.isive  scenes  than  those  of  the 
King  sitting  in  judgment  under  the  oak  of  Vincennes,  of  his  conversation 
ut  court,  the  battles  at  Damietta,  the  voyages  and  storms  at  sea,  and 
above  all  the  martyr's  death  of  St.  Louis  at  Tiinia.  In  all  his  adventures 
we  see  the  Knight  of  Joinville  simple,  stalwart,  chivalrou.s,  naif,  devoted, 
and  sane.  [E.  H.] 

n  Eoglish,  and  nbriilgeil  by  James 
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0AM0£NS  {Liiiz  d^  Cam6€A\  b.  1524,  cL  1579. 

The  national  poet  ofPortujpil  washorn  apparently  at  Lislxm,  in  1524, 
of  a  noble  family,  \mn\r  by  his  mother's  side  related  to  Vasco  da  Gama, 
the  hero  of  his  epic  poem,  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  i)oets  birth.  The 
young  Luiz  de  Cahoens  was  educate<l  at  Coimbr.i,  and  introduced  at 
court,  where  his  poetry,  his  loves,  and  his  audacity  soon  made  him  a  man 
of  mark.  Banished  from  court,  and  findin*:  no  settled  vocation,  the  am- 
bitious youth  went  tibroad,  served  against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  where  he 
lost  his  right  eye,  and,  after  a  wild  youth,  siiiled  for  the  Indies  at  the 
age  of  29,  bursting  with  ideas,  and  proudly  indignant  that  his  genius  had 
not  l)een  recognised. 

For  seventeen  years  the  poet  lived  in  India,  serving  in  arms  on  sea  and 
land,  in  storms  on  the  ocean,  in  war  with  the  Moors,  Ara])s,  and  the  native 
tribes  of  the  Asiatic  coasts.  After  iminy  vicissitudes  and  disapj)oint- 
ments,  wherein  his  proud  and  generous  nature  was  constantly  displayed, 
Camoens  returned  to  Lis]x)n  in  1570,  bringing  with  him  his  poem  (h 
Inuixadas,  the  national  epic  of  Lusitania.  It  was  published  in  1572 
(atat.  48),  and  at  once  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  poem  of  its  time.  But 
the  iK)et  himself  was  neglected.  He  di(Kl  in  1580,  jit  the  age  of  5G,  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  just  before  the  sixty  years'  dominati(m  of  Portugid 
by  Spain.  "  I  am  happy,"  said  the  patriot  poet,  "  in  that  I  die  in  the 
bosom  of  my  country — nay,  in  that  I  am  dying  with  her." 

We  need  not  accept  the  extravagant  praises  with  which  from  that 
day  to  this  the  Portuguese  have  covered  their  national  poet.  He  fixed 
their  language,  and  he  idealised  their  national  glories.  His  Lusiadas  is 
rather  earlier  in  date  than  the  Jeriualcni  of  Tasso,  or  the  Fairy  Qumi  of 
Spenser  :  it  is  the  earliest  modern  type  of  a  regular  ei)ic  on  tlie  model  of 
the  yEaeid  and  the  Fharsalia.  It  is  moreover  a  truly  national  epic,  do- 
voted  to  the  great  achievement  of  the  Portuguese,  the  discovery  of  the 
Caj)e  and  Southern  Africa  by  Vjisco  da  Gama,  and  his  settlement  in  India. 
This  was  only  seventy-four  years  l)efore  the  publiciition  of  the  ]X)em  ;  and 
the  i)lan  of  an  epic  describing  events  so  recent  was  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  epic  ideal ;  and  the  incongruity  is  made  more  striking  by  the  mixture 
of  elaborate?  gcographiail  details  with  a  celestial  machinery  tiiken  from 
the  gods  of  Olympus  and  the  entire  classical  mythology. 

We  cim  accept  the  verdict  of  Camoens*  countrymen  for  the  grac^  of 
his  language  and  the  consummate  purity  of  his  style.  In  ]jlan,  imagery, 
and  wealth  of  invention,  the  Lusiads  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  princi- 
ml  epics  of  European  liteniture.  But  it  continues  to  hold  therein  an 
honourable  i)lace  by  virtue  of  its  heroic,  martial,  and  jmtriotic  spirit,  the 
vivid  pictures  of  sea  life  and  of  maritime  adventure ;  and,  in  spite  of 
its  incoherences,  it  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  national  romances  of 
chivalry.  [E.  H.] 

Ilallain  :  Lit.  vol.  il.  M.  LeinoK :  Recue  Occulentalc,  vols.  v.  and  vi.,  1880-1. 
TranshitionH  by  J.  J.  AiilxTtin,  1S78,  and  l»y  Mickle,  1771  (Bolin's 
Standard  Library).  Sir  R.  Burton  has  recently  publislicMl  a  literjd 
version  in  arcliaic  rhyme  ;  Quaritch,  2  vols.,  18S0. 
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SPENSER  (Edmwid),  b.  1552,  d.  1599. 

The  roll  of  the  modem  poetrv  of  England  opens  with  the  roinantic 
poem  whi^^h  ^lorifieil  the  era  of  Elizabeth.  The  poet'?  short  life  of  47 
years  very  iiwiriy  coincides  witli  her  reign. 

Eclniunil  rii'ENSKR  whs  born  in  London,  in  lli22,  of  n  decayed  family, 
prolwlily  allied  to  the  noble  houne  of  Spencer  He  wns  educated  at  Mer- 
ciiiint  liiylors'  School  and  at  Pembroke  Hull,  CiirabridKe.  Eetuming  to 
Lnmlon  in  early  life,  he  iKeaine  the  friend  of  Sidney,  was  taken  into  the 
liouschold  of  Lord  Lcice^jte^,  Sidney'ii  uncle,  and  published  his  first  poem 
iikout  the  age  of  £7.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to 
the  Viceroy,  Lord  Grey,  and  passed  there  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
otiicial  duties.  He  obtaineil  a  ;^int  of  conliacated  estates,  and  woa  one 
of  the  Proteiitant  English  garrison  who,  amidst  scenes  of  blood  and 
horror,  valiantly  strove  to  muster  the  Catholic  population  of  the  island. 
In  the  insurrection  of  Tyrone,  Spenser's  home  was  stonned  and  burnt  : 
he  made  his  escape  to  England,  died  in  distress  (it  is  said  of  want),  in 
January  liiUS,  a  few  months  before  the  birth  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  wa« 
buried  in  Poets'  (^irner,  near  his  beloved  Chaucer. 

The  Fairy  Queen  was  published  in  two  series  in  l.'iDO  and  1596,  and 
at  once  plaued  its  author  as  the  first  of  living  poets.  It  is  still  usual  to 
rank  it  in  English  literature  next  after  the  Paradige  Loit,  though  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  in  power,  in  design,  in  vitality,  and  in  directness, 
Spenser  Wis  immeasurably  short  of  his  greatest  successors.  But  he  is 
the  earliest  of  our  "  modern  "  poets  on  a  large  scale,  and  his  influence  on 
all  subsequent  jmetry  has  lieen  profound.  In  exquisite  harmony,  in 
wealth  of  fancy,  richness  of  local  colour,  purity  of  tone,  and  in  glowing 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  lovely,  chivalrous,  and  noble,  Spenser  may  take 
rank  with  Tosso,  and  is  only  surpassed  in  our  language  by  Shakespeare. 
Even  prolixity,  confusion  of  plan,  obscurity,  affectation,  and  often 
languor,  do  not  destroy  the  chanu  of  this  noble  and  exquisite  creation, 
with  nil  its  romantic  dignitv  of  aim  and  its  visions  of  knightly  and 
wouianly  perfection.  It  has  been  well  siud  by  Thomas  Campbell : — "  He 
threw  the  soul  of  harmony  into  our  verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly, 
tenderly,  and  nu^ificently  descriptive  than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  wiur 
a  few  exceptions,  than  it  bos  ever  i>een  since."  [P.  H.] 


SPANISH  BOHANOEBS,  12th  to  15Ui  csntniies. 

Under  this  name  are  included  tiie  popnlar  ballads  and  romances  of  Old 
Spain,  which  sang  the  deeds  of  the  national  champions.  No  people  of 
Europe  have  ever  surpassed  the  medifeval  Spaniards  in  rich  and  heroic 
romances,  which  ure  almost  certainly  traced  back  to  tlie  13th  centnry,  and 
may  have  taken  their  actual  form  in  the  succeeding  threecentiiries.  They 
were  first  collected  and  puMithed  in  1510  onder  the  title  of  aucieat. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  ent«r  on  the  obscure  and  dilficidt  <iuestioD  of 
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the  literary  history  of  these  "romances,"  which  has  been  treated  by 
Ticknor,  Dozg,  Deppinpf,  and  Hubbard  (Paris,  1876).  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  a  rich  and  heroic  ballad  poetry  existed  in  some  form  in  Spain 
from  a  time  not  remote  from  tliat  of  the  champions  it  honours.  In  the 
General  Chronicle  of  the  13th  century  this  is  often  referred  to  as  the  work 
of  Joglares.  These  minstrels  were  of  a  kind  very  ditierent  from  the  Pro- 
vencal Troubadours,  placed  in  the  week  of  Ariosto  al>ove  ;  for  war, 
heroism,  crimes,  passion,  and  tragedy  are  their  subject  rather  than  love 
and  enjoyment.  They  form  a  real  national  epic  cycle,  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  in  modem  literature.  The  principal  biillads  of  various  ajres 
cluster  round  the  deeds  of  the  Cid — the  Arthur  and  Roland  of  Old  Spain  ; 
and  the  finest  of  all  is  the  Poem  of  Oie  Cid  (see  under  Cid,  Feudal  Civili- 
iotion^  p.  272) — a  long  and  true  epic  rather  than  liallad,  and  worthy  to 
take  rank  with  the  early  epics  of  the  world.  For  splendid  pictures  of 
chivalry  the  Spanish  romances  have  no  superior,  unless  it  be  in  oiur  own 
Arthurian  cycle,  as  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  in  its  long  contest  with  the 
Moors,  from  the  opening  of  the  11th  to  the  closing  of  the  13th  century, 
had  no  superior  in  Europe.  [F.  H.] 

Lockhart :  Spanish  Ballads, — Southey :  ChranicU  of  Uie  Ci//,— are  pulilished 
in  one  volume. 


OHATEAUBBIAND  (Frangois  Auguste  de\  b.  1768,  d.  184a 

Chateaubriand,  the  Bvron — perhaps  we  should  say  the  Manzoni— of 
modem  France,  was  of  a  noole  Breton  family,  and  was  bora  at  St  Malo,  in 
1 768,  one  year  before  Napoleon  and  three  years  before  Scott.  After  a  desul- 
tory and  (freamy  youth,  passed  in  all  the  romantic  associations  of  his  Breton 
sea-coast,  he  entered  the  anny,  was  received  at  court  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Monarchy,  witnessed  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution  at  Paris, 
and,  disgusted  by  the  outrages  he  saw,  he  journeyed  to  America.  There 
he  was  welcomed,  by  Washington,  travelled  amongst  the  Red  Indians,  and 
returned  to  France,  after  the  flight  of  the  King,  to  join  the  "  Emigrants" 
on  the  Rhine.  Wounded,  sick,  and  penniless,  the  exile  passed  years  of 
extreme  distress  in  England,  where  the  death  of  his  mother  and  sister 
filled  him  with  remorse  and  converted  him  to  Christlanitv. 

Here  he  began  his  Gdnia  du  Christianismc,  which  api>eared  in  1802, 
when  the  author  had  already  retumeil  to  France.  Afahiy  published  in 
the  year  l>efore,  had  already  given  him  reputittion.  The  (r/fnic  created  a 
new  literature,  and  raised  the  young  writer  to  fume  and  influenct*.  The 
reaction  had  found  its  Rousseau — a  Rousseau,  it  is  tnie,  with  more 
rhetoric  than  ])oetry,  and  more  sentiment  than  passion,  but  a  romantic 
enthusiast  gifted  with  eloquence,  ^withos,  personality,  and  convictions,  a 
rich  imagination  and  a  su^x^rb  disrhun  for  the  materialism  and  Jacobinism 
which  were  still  burning  out  in  France  their  last  fires  beneath  the  retro- 
grade Empire. 

Chateaubriand,  now  haughtily  conceiving  himself  a  new  forc«  in  the 
world,  formed  the  plan  of  his  Martyrs,  wherein  the  heroes  of  the  Christian 
fiiith  were  to  be  contrasted  with  the  vices  of  Polvtheism.     With  all  its 
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confusion  of  plan  aD<l  hiatorical  antictiToiiiiimB,  the  Martyri  had  a.  power- 
fiil  effect  in  reviviDK  the  hold  of  the  proscribed  religion  ;  and  it  forms 
the  poetiu  side  of  the  Catholic  revival,  of  which  De  Muistre  vab  the 
philosophic  inspircr.  It  appeared  in  1809,  on  the  poeL'a  return  from  his 
tniveb  in  Greece,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Africu,  and  Spiiin. 

Ohateniibriand  wiis  emplojed  in  diplomacy  both  by  Napoleon  and 
under  the  Restoration,  ana  was  Ambasstulor  at  Berlin  and  m  London. 
But  his  intractable  character  and  hia  visionary  ideas  placed  him  almost 
uniformly  in  opposition  ;  and  his  political  curecr  and  writinga  have  a 
quite  Bulxirdinate  place.  His  last  days  were  ptsned  in  the  Rut.  de  i^vret 
in  profound  seclusion,  and  he  died  there  at  the  age  of  80,  July  1S48, 
havinc  lived  to  see  the  barricadea  of  February  and  June  in  the  second 
Republic.  He  ia  buried  at  St.  Malo,  hta  birthplace,  in  a  romantic  tomb 
on  the  rocks  swept  by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic 

Chateaubriand  occupies  in  France  a  peculiar  position  of  his  own  as  the 
first  to  revive  that  paaaion  for  the  chiTatric  and  Catholic  traditions  of  the 
past  which  in  England  was  so  ;rloriously  developed  by  Scott  The  lite  of 
Scott  lies  within  that  of  Chateaubriand ;  but  the  romances  of  Scott  are 
^m  twelve  to  twenty  years  later.  If  the  Genivi  of  CkHttianily  is  feeble 
as  philosophy,  iheLaeto/theAbeneerraget  ia  abeautifui  little  specimen  of 
true  hist«ri<»l  romance.  The  Martyrs,  with  all  its  faults  of  constniction 
and  reality,  is  a  powerful  picture  of  religious  heroism,  and  ita  faulta  are 
more  conspicuous  to-day  than  they  were  under  the  Empire  of  Napoleon 
and  to  the  English  Protestant  rather  than  to  the  French  Catbolic.  Both 
of  these  books  are  in  the  Poaitivist  Library,  beside  Paid  and  Virginia 
and  the  Frineem  of  Cltves.  Chateaubriand,  with  all  hia  eipDism  and  hia 
sciolism,  played  much  the  same  part  in  French  literature  that  ia  filled  in 
English  literature  by  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  {rom  afar  off 
he  even  touches  on  the  part  of  Scott.  So  that,  bistoricallj,  he  must  be 
held  to  have  drawn  back  the  19th  century  at  its  opening  to  the 
inexhaustible  fountains  of  chivolroua  romance.  [E.  K.] 

Miianim  SotUrt    Toiiibt.      Sainte-Beuve :     Chileaubrianil  el  *ni  groupe, 
Paris,  2  vaU. 

WALTEE  SOOTT  {Sir  Walttr),  b.  1771,  d.  1831 

The  great  restorer  of  chivalrous  romance  in  modern  Europe  came  of  a 
martial  Border  clan,  the  chiefs  of  which  have  founded  in  Scotland  more 
than  one  noble  house.  Walter  ScoTr  was  the  ninth  son  of  an  Edinburgh 
solii'itnr,  and  was  bom  in  that  city,  August  1771.  After  a  souiewhut 
irregular  education,  the  youtli,  already  briruful  of  poetry,  ballads, 
roNianccs,  and  traditions  of  his  watlike  and  loyal  auditors,  was  admitted 
n.s  an  advocate  at  the  sua  of  21.  He  studied  law  with  the  same  energy 
that  he  threw  into  aU  h«  took  up,  early  obtained  some  small  legal 
appoiuttnenta,  and  ultimately  that  of  Clerk  of  Session — an  office  which 
he  filled  with  zeal  and  efficiency  for  twenty-five  years. 

It  Lt  clear  that  from  early  youth  Scolt'a  real  bent  was  towanls 
narrative  roniauc&  But  his  earlier  publicatjona  were  poems — Harder 
MinMn-h^  il&^\  Lay  of  the  Laat  Minslrd  (1805),  Marmitm  (1808),  Lady 
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of  the  Lake  (1810) — which  gave  him  a  reputation  only  overshadowed  by 
that  of  Byron  a  few  years  later.  It  was,  however,  not  until  the  age  of  43 
that  the  great  romancer  unveiled  his  true  genius. 

Wacerley  had  been  begun  ninelyears  earlier ;  but  it  appeared  anonym- 
ously in  1814  ;  and  from  that  date  until  Castle  Danfferous,  in  1831,  Scott 
continued,  without  nuich  intermission,  to  pour  forth  the  magnificent  series 
of  historical  romances,  in  number  more  than  thirty,  which  are  his  tnie  glory. 
Along  with  these  he  continued  to  issue  i)oem8,  dramas,  biograj)hies,  essays, 
critical  editions  of  various  kinds,  and  almost  every  fonu  of  literary  pro- 
duct. Fired  with  the  profits  which  such  portentous  literary  fertility  gsive 
him,  and  with  his  judgment  dazzled  by  the  unparalleled  popularity  of  his 
novels,  Scott  conceived  the  petty  ambition  of  founding  a  territorial  family 
and  creating  a  baronial  estate.  He  bought  Abbotsford  in  1812,  and  i>r()- 
ceeded  to  construct  there  a  mesqnin  imitation  of  antique  nmnsion  and 
park.  He  entered  into  partnership  with  publishers  and  printers,  and 
engaged  in  many  foolish  speculations ;  he  was  made  a  baronet  by  the 
direct  act  of  Greorge  iv. ;  ne  kept  open  house  and  lived  the  life  of  a 
county  magnate.  It  is  a  sad  and  cruel  story.  Euin,  humiliation,  biink- 
ruptcy,  disease,  and  death  followed  in  rapid  series.  For  six  years  the  poet 
struggled  heroically  to  meet  his  disasters ;  out  of  £130,000  of  debts  he 
paid  off  £40,000  in  two  years  of  intense  lal>our.  His  maladies  grew  more 
acute,  his  genius  feebler,  with  every  new  effort  He  died  at  the  age  of 
61,  utterly  worn  out  by  gigantic  labours ;  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
romantic  ruins  of  Dry  burgh  Abbey,  beside  his  beloved  Tweed,  Sei)tember 
1832. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  thoughts  in  the  history  of  our  litera- 
ture that  this  superb  genius  was  prematiurely  sacrificed.  For,  with  his 
splendid  constitution  and  amazing  fertility,  the  world  might  have 
possessed  another  series  of  romances  from  his  brain  not  less  inimitable 
than  what  we  have.  The  historical  field  is  practically  limitless  ;  and  the 
imagination  of  the  great  romancer  had  an  inexhaustible  range,  such  as 
poets  whose  creations  are  less  objective  could  not  possibly  maintain.  The 
errors  of  this  noble  nature  were  inwoven  with  his  whole  conception  of 
life.  But  at  bottom  the  soul  of  Walter  Scott  was  true,  generous,  warm, 
humane,  and  tender  as  any  that  ever  spoke  in  immortal  tones  to  men. 
Some  of  his  happiest  creations  have  not  been  surpassed  in  their  own  vein 
by  Shakespeare  himself :  some  of  his  tniest  scenes  have  Homeric  sim- 
plicity and  charm  :  his  best  tales  have  refashioned  the  historic  judgment 
of  our  age.  The  form  in  which  the  mighty  improvisatore  pours  out  his 
story  is  too  often  flaccid,  and  at  times  it  descends  to  conventional  bom- 
bast. Scott  was  no  accurate  historian,  and  hardly  a  learned  antiquary  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  no  one  of  his  novels  is  a  complete  masterpiece  of  the 
l)est  that  he  could  do.  Don.  Quixote,,  Tom  Jones,  even  Manzoni's  The 
Betrothal  are  all  more  finished  works  of  litorarv  craft ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  Waverlcy  cycle  is  the  Shakespearian  wealth  of  imagination,  the  his- 
toric glow  which  lights  up,  one  after  another,  eight  centuries  of  the  past, 
the  imerring  instinct  by  which,  in  all  its  essentials,  the  spirit  of  Chivalry 
is  revealed  to  a  sordid  iige. 

These  inexhaustible  prose  epics  paint  in  everlasting  hues  the  best 
types  of  Mediaeval  Chivalry  and  those  late  echoes  of  it  which  linger  in 
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the  Northern  hillsL  And  Scott  does  this  with  a  ByBtematic  completeness 
and  a  passionate  enthusiasm  which  have  not  been  reached  by  the  greatest 
inaHtera  of  tlie  hiBtorical  drenm.  Tlie  fona  and  scheme  of  the  prose 
roiiianco  are  in  innny  wavs  better  fitted  to  idealise  the  complex  spirit  of 
a  distant  cpoeh  than  is  the  stage,  whereon  personal  trues  must  necessarily 
dominate  over  social  pictures.  Suott  has  thus  fonnd  a  new  mission  for 
creative  art— an  art  wneteof  he  has  pven  us  the  teiniiting  first-fruits,  but 
whii-h  is  ilcatined  to  almost  unlimited  development  and  to  the  noblest 
uses  when  inspired  by  the  religion  of  the  future.  And  it  is  in  this  anti- 
cipation that  Comte  has  called  Scott  the  greatest  poetical  genius  of  this 
century,  and  mnks  him  as  one  of  the  twelve  great  poets  since  Homer. 

[P.H.] 


COOPER  {Jame^  Ftuimore),  b.  1789,  d.  1851. 

Fenimore  Coopkr,  the  son  of  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  wua  born  in  New  Jersey,  1769.  As  a  youtli  he  spent  six 
years  in  the  navy,  saw  some  service,  and  then,  devoting  himself  to  litera- 
ture, retired  to  a  newly  settled  part  of  tbe  Stales.  He  resided  three  years 
as  Consul  in  France,  and  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  met 
Walter  Scott,  and  nltimately  returned  to  his  quiet  life  in  his  native 
sottlemenL     His  series  of  romances  belong  to  the  years  1821-QO. 

The  great  immrtance  of  his  work  lies  in  the  stories  of  Indian  life,  of 
which  the  Livt  of  the  Mohi«ani  (18^6)  is  the  chief.  Cooper  is  the  Walter 
Scntt  of  the  Fctichist  races  of  the  Red  ty^te  ;  and  his  singular  merit  has 
been  to  preserve  in  penuunent  imaginative  form  the  social  life  of  a  primi- 
tive race  in  t-he  hunter  stage  of  development.  Without  admitting  the 
litcml  faithfulness  of  much  in  his  pictare.i,  he  must  be  recognised  as 
having  been  the  first  and  chief  of  those  who  have  idealised  an  almost  for- 
gotl«u  eiHich  of  civilisation.  He  has  thus  done  in  a  poetic  form  for  one 
phase  of  Feticliist  life  what  Captain  Cook  han  done  in  a  scientific  form 
tor  another  phase.  And  since  each  generation  removes  from  our  planet 
some  of  the  last  reuinants  of  the  iirimitive  form  of  human  society,  the 
insight  and  symginthy  of  Cooper,  lilie  that  of  Cook,  will  continue  to  gain 
an  increasing  value  by  the  course  of  time.  Iliis  pennanent  service 
to  art  will  long  preserve  a  writor  who,  except  as  u  creator  of  vivid 
rouiantie  incidents,  must  occupy  an  inferior  place  amongst  the  true  mas- 
ters of  Hctioa  {P.  H.] 

J/LASZOlSHAIessaiutro  Fmnceseo  Tommano  Antonio),!}.  1785,  d.  1873. 

The  founder  of  the  romance  of  chivalry  in  niodcrn  Italy  came  of  a 
noble  but  impoverished  family,  settled  at  Lecco,  on  the  hike  of  Como. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  IJeccaria,  the  Bentham  of  Italy.  Alessandro 
Manzoni  was  born  at  Milan  in  1765  ;  at  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  intimacy  of  "ideuoguee"  and  Volturians. 
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A  happy  marriage,  at  the  age  of  23,  and  the  counsels  of  friends,  decided 
him  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  defence  of  Catholic  and  moral  aims. 
His  HymrUy  Tragcdle^^  and  Essays  are  of  minor  imjwrtance,  always  ex- 
cepting his  mai^ilicent  Cinque  Mnfjgio,  an  ode  on  the  Death  of  Napoleon, 
1821,  one  of  the  most  powerful  lyrics  in  Itiilian,  or  indeed  in  modern 
literature. 

The  w^hole  interest,  however,  of  Manzoni's  life  centres  in  I  Promessi 
SposU  published,  after  long  study  and  revision,  in  parts,  1825-27.  It  is 
a  historical  romance,  the  scene  of  which  is  placed  in  the  poet's  native 
country,  round  Como  and  in  Milan,  during  the  Spanish  rule,  about  1G30. 
It  was  at  once  received  with  acclamation  both  in  Itidy  and  throughout 
Euroi>e,  and  has  ever  since  stood,  almost  without  a  rival,  at  the  head  of 
the  modern  Italian  prose  romance.  Scott,  with  generous  enthusiasm, 
declared  it  to  be  the  finest  novel  ever  written.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  supplement,  La  Colonna  Infairu^  Manzoni  produced  nothing  in 
the  same  vein,  though  he  lived  and  wrote  for  more  than  forty  years.  His 
domestic  life  was  s|X)tless  :  though  clouded  continually  by  bereavement ; 
for  ho  lived  to  bury  his  two  wives  and  seven  of  his  nine  children.  His 
character  w^as  noble,  generous,  affectionate,  simple,  and  pure.  He  died 
in  1873,  at  the  ago  of  88.  Manzoni  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  names  of 
living  persons  who  were  included  in  the  Calendar  (others  are  Wheat^tone, 
Rossini,  Blainville). 

It  is  too  common  in  England  to  regard  the  Promessi  Sposi  as  a  mere 
imitation  of  Scott.  Undoubtedly  it  was  subsequent  to  almost  the  whole  of 
the  series  of  the  Waverley  romances,  and  was  a  development  of  the  his- 
torical idealisation  in  prose  which  Chateaubriand  commenced  and  Scott 
so  gloriously  expanded  But  the  work  of  Manzoni  has  special  <[ualities 
of  his  own.  The  patient  elaboration  of  the  scheme,  the  artful  contrasts 
of  light  and  shjide,  the  consummate  delicacy  with  which  characters  are 
portrayed,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  language  are  those  of  a  poem 
rather  than  a  novel.  And  it  is  plain  that  Scott,  in  the  abounding  pleni- 
tude of  liis  creative  fancy,  never  gave  to  any  single  story  the  dramatic 
complexity  and  laborious  care  bestowed  on  The  BttrothfA, 

The  plan,  too,  was  purposely  conceived  in  a  key  different  from  Scott's. 
Far  less  nistorical  settmg,  less  rapidity  of  incident,  less  of  the  epic  and 
more  of  the  dramatic  element,  were  sought  by  ManzonL  Certain  English 
readers  have  found  him  tedious  because,  whilst  they  are  looking  for 
thrilling  situations,  Manzoni  is  unfolding  to  them  delicate  shades  of 
character.  Nor  does  the  English  reader  feel  a  ready  sympathy  with  the 
more  spiritual  duties  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  cspecijUly  his  relation  to 
men  and  women  of  the  labouring  class.  In  intimate  feeling  for  all  this, 
Manztmi  stands  without  a  riv:d  ;  and  he  is  ixs  admirable  in  gi\'ing  it  ideal 
form  as  is  Scott  with  his  covenanters,  cavaliers,  and  Border  yeomen.  The 
roll  of  anti(iue  romance  would  indeed  be  incomplete  without  the  figure  of 
Don  Abbondio  and  his  Hock,  the  Friar,  the  Cardinal,  and  all  the  late  blossom 
of  the  Catholic  Church — so  incomprehensible  to  Northern  Protestants. 

[F.H.] 

Pos.  Pol.  iii.  527.  Phil.  Po.t.  vi.  367.  Sainte-Beuve  :  Essay  an  Fauriel, 
in  Portraits  Contemporains.  The  Betrvthed  :  numerous  English  trans- 
lAtions,  and  iu  Bohn's  Nov.  Libr. 


TASSO  (Torqiiato),  b.  16U,  d.  1595. 

The  third  of  the  great  poets  of  Italy  holds  the  chief  place  in  the  week 
assigned  to  the  roiiuince  of  ChiTnlry.  The  Hplendour  of  hia  thome,  his 
pemiiineiit  popuLirity  in  the  South,  and  the  affecting  story  of  hia  life, 
nave  jriven  a  Bomewhitt  undue  importance  to  a  poeiu  which  a  judicious 
English  critic  do«9  not  acruple  to  osH  the  great  epic,  in  the  strict  sense,  of 
modern  times. 

Torqtiato  Tabso  CAine  of  a  baronial  family  settled,  from  the  13th  cen- 
tury, at  Bemauio  ;  and  he  was  lineally  descended  irom  the  head  of  the 
eldest  branch.  His  father,  Bernardo,  waa  a  poet  of  much  distinction,  a 
soldier,  a  courtier,  and  a  diplomatist.  He  was  secretary  t«  the  Prince  of 
Salerno,  afterwards  served  in  several  embassies  and  courts,  and  married 
Porzia  de'  Boasi,  of  a  noble  family  of  Pistoia.  The  poet  was  bom  at 
Sorrento,  in  a  pidace  overlooking  the  bay  of  Naples,  March  1544. 

Torquato,  a  wonderfully  precocious  child,  after  a  roving  youth  and 
a  desultory  education  aa  a  lawyer  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  settled  into  the 
common  career  of  a  well-born  lad  of  culture,  that  of  professional  courtier 
and  palace  hiureate.  His  Hinaldo,  which  has  much  of  the  poet'a  graces, 
was  published  at  the  age  of  18,  and  at  once  attract«d  admiration.  At  the 
ago  of  21  the  young  genius  was  introduced  to  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
where  the  Duke  .Mfonso  and  his  two  sisters,  Lucrezia  and  Leonora 
d'Eate,  welcomed  the  handsome,  gracefid,  and  chivalrous  youth.  For 
some  years  he  lived  in  affectionate  intimacy  witli  the  beautifiil  princeasea, 
published  hia  Amtnta,  an  exquisitely  tender  pastoral  lyric,  at  the  age 
of  29,  and  finished  his  Qentsattmmt  Liberata  at  the  age  of  30,  in  1574. 
The  Aminln  became  the  foundation  of  the  modem  Italian  opera.  The 
Jtniialan,  though  completed,  was  not  published  for  six  years. 

About  this  time  begins  the  tragedy  of  the  poet'a  life.  He  became  the 
victim  of  a  form  of  insanity  varying  in  degree,  and  seldom  oveishadow- 
ing  mental  activity  and  even  aelf-consciousneas,  but  sufficient  to  cause 
intense  autfering  in  the  melancholy,  sensitive,  profoundly  scrupulous,  and 
religious  nature  of  the  poeL  He  became  morose,  irritable,  and  engaged 
in  a  aeries  of  literary  and  personal  quarrels,  gave  way  to  delusions,  and 
became  intolerable  even  to  nia  best  ftienda.  We  need  not  impute  scandal 
to  hia  fair  patrons  or  cruelty  to  the  Duke,  who  was  at  last  forced  to  put 
the  poet  under  control  He  escaped,  and  wandered  on  foot  to  his  aiater 
at  Sorrento,  where  an  affecting  scene  is  recorded.  Again  and  again  he 
returned  to  Ferrara,  only  to  wander  forth  irom  one  court  to  another,  to  be 
discarded  from  all,  and  at  laat  to  return  to  Ferrara  perhaps  iu  a  hopeleaa 
passion  for  the  youngest  Princess.  A  more  than  usually  violent  outbreak 
of  temper  caused  the  Duke  t«  commit  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum  (1579), 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 

There,  after  the  first  incarceration,  he  waa  floated  with  what  for  the 
age  was  indulgence  and  good  sense.  He  went  abroad,  lived  freely,  saw 
fnenda,  read  and  wrote  as  he  pleased.  In  confinement  he  had  the  torture 
of  learning  that  his  JeniinJtn  was  being  published  by  others  in  fragments 
and  without  his  corrections  ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  un- 
authorised publication  of  his  odes,  sonnct-i,  and  piec-es  which  had  long 
circulated  in  manuscript.    In  1566  Tasso  left  the  asylum  for  tlie  court  of 
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Mantua  ;  and  for  nine  years  more  he  passed — a  restless,  morbid,  agonised 
mendicant — from  city  to  city,  from  paLu-e  to  palace.  Clement  viii., 
in  15Ii4,  invitcil  him  to  Rome,  to  be  crowned  with  Vwys  in  the  Capitol. 
He  came — but  only  to  die.  In  a  few  months,  worn  out  ^ith  disease 
of  mind  and  liwly,  the  jwet  died,  a;;eil  just  r>I,  April  ir)9o.  A  miijrnifi- 
cent  luaiiiirik'um  covers  the  Iwne?*  of  the  miserable  outcji^t,  for  whnm 
princes  hiul  contende^l,  though  their  l»ountie."*  could  not  minister  t«i  a 
mind  di.sfrase^l.  The  jKiet  was  tall,  handsome,  very  fair,  having  an  ample 
forehea^l,  with  large  and  brilliant  eyes  of  sky-blue  tone. 

It  is  rlifficidt  for  the  Knglishman  of  to-day  to  com]>reliend  the  pas- 
sionate delight  which  for  three  centuries  the  Jerumhm  has?  given  to  Italy, 
a  delight  whi<;h  is  almost  extinct  now  in  Northern  Euroi)e.  The  exfiuisite 
mehxly  of  itn  st^mzaH  is  too  often  lost  to  British  ears,  and  even  when 
completely  felt  by  us,  these  honeyorl  cadences  are  apt  to  pall  on  the  miu<cu- 
line  taste.  In  mr>re  things  than  in  music  this  is  the  age  of  Wagner,  not 
of  B<.'llini.  It  is  jilain  that  in  life,  movement,  mass,  and  the  trumpet-note 
of  heroic  entlmsiasm,  Tasso  falls  short  of  Ariosto,  not  to  si>eak  of  the 
great  jKjets  of  the  worlfL  The  JeriimUm  is  the  least  heroic  of  all  the 
famous  epics — the  least  npontaneous,  and  the  most  sentimental.  An  e]nc 
which  hiis  nothing  of  the  martial  fire  or  the  primitive  freshness  of  the 
Ilia/l  must  undoubtedly  fall  into  the  secondary  rank  of  immortal  ])oems  ; 
but  Tasso  has  qualities  of  his  own — (qualities  of  great  value  wherein  he 
has  no  superior. 

In  symmetry  of  imagination,  in  pellucid  grace,  and  in  exquisite  tender- 
ness, Tasso  stands  supreme.  His  subject — the  First  C^rusade — the  char- 
acter of  hia  chief  hero,  Godfrey — the  general  design  of  his  epic — are  all 
admirable.  Consummate  art,  in  an  artificial  and  exhausted  epiKh,  could 
go  no  further ;  and  if  the  courtly  lover  of  princesses,  in  an  age  when 
the  Renascence  in  Italy  was  already  in  its  early  grave,  was  no  Hcmier,  nor 
even  Virgil,  ho  produced  all  that  was  possible — the  most  i)erfect  Utrranj 
epic  that  cultured  art  ever  wrote  in  modem  times.  It  is  true  that  the 
e})is4^>des  greatly  overpower  the  poem  :  not  because  they  are  dispropor- 
tionate in  scale  or  ill-combined  with  the  whole,  but  l)ecause  the  court 
poet  of  Ferrara  could  paint  exquisite  scenes  of  gracious  chivalry  and 
romantic  tenderness,  but  had  seen  no  heroes  in  the  flesh  nor  heard  the 
crash  of  great  battles  and  historic  events.  Nor  was  it  ]>ossible  for  a  very 
pious  Catholic  to  do  justice  to  the  Moslem,  or  to  feel  the  heroic  side  of 
the  Saracen  defence.  In  subtle  melody,  in  faultless  dignity  and  purity  of 
thought,  wonl,  sentiment,  in  a  variwl  circle  of  generous  chieftains,  loving 
natures,  and  angelic  women,  Tasso  has  not  l>een  surpassed  by  Spenser  ; 
whilst  he  has  a  far  more  lucid  imagination  and  a  more  superb  and  magical 
colour.  In  poetry,  tis  in  art,  much  is  forgiven  to  those  who  have  loved 
much.  We  forget  the  liLscious  foreshortening  of  Correggio  in  the  smiles 
of  his  enchanting  chenibs.  And  the  romantic,  pathetic,  and  purifying 
sentiment  inspired  by  all  that  is  chivalrous  in  knight  or  siiintly  in  woman 
has  never  found  a  nobler  poetry  than  in  that  of  Tasso,  albeit  to  our 
Northern  cars  in  notes  that  are  far  too  rich  with 

Di  Rue  ilolcezzo  il  lusiiiKhier  Pnmaso. 

In  judging  a  great  work  of  art  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  in  the 
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abatract  apart  from  iu  own  history  in  the  world.  The  Parihewm,  the 
Afadoanaii  of  Rnphael,  impress  ua,  not  only  by  their  own  beauty,  but  by 
the  pHsaionate  admiration  which  centuries  have  Invished  on  them.  And 
in  our  adiiiinition  for  the  Jeniialem  of  Tasso  there  mingles  the  memoiy 
of  the  enthusiasm  that  Burope  felt,  during  at  least  200  veatB,  for  Uie 
Olorirulaa  and  Ermtnias,  the  KinaldoB  and  the  Tancreds.  1  have  myself 
heard  Venetian  gondoliers,  who  fought  for  the  Republic  in  1849,  chant 
stanxaa  of  their  favourite  bard  as  they  swept  down  the  Grand  Canal.  We 
live  in  an  age  prone  to  fiercer  and  less  gracious  moods,  to  the  mystery 
of  the  subtle  idiMi,  to  brazen  clangors  and  the  hamiony  of  discord  ;  but 
we  have  yet  something  to  learn  from  Italy  and  her  last  great  i»et. 

ir.  a.] 

J.  A.  Symoiids  ;  Rfnaisiarux  in  Jlalii,  vols.  r.  vi.,  and  Article,  Enegcl.  Brit 
m.  xxiii.  No  traoHlations  of  Taaso  give  the  pscnlisr  quality  of  this 
]Kirt— luiurioua  fncv  of  fann  tavl  Wne.  Fairfax  (1000)  lint  viitour,  but 
i.H  srchsiu  and  rude.  Uoola  {17i)3)  1h  conTtntion&l  and  tu.  Thvre  are 
iimny  recuiit— J.  H.  WilTca  (Bohn'H  lllust.  Lihr.),  1864.  James,  1865,  etc., 
eti^,  but  they  are  all  like  ocndiiiiiic  uopieu  of  Correggio's  angels. 

PETBABOH  {FraneuM  ili  Farenzo),  1).  13IM,  d.  1374. 

The  founder  of  the  Classical  Jt^vivol,  and  one  of  the  chief  poets  of 
Itidy,  WHS  a  Florentine,  bora  at  Arezzo,  20th  July  1304.  His  father, 
Pietro  di  Parenzo,  called  Petracco,  was  notary  in  the  Rolls  Court  of 
Florence,  and  was  expelled  from  his  native  city  as  one  of  the  White 
faction  by  the  same  decree  (January  1302)  which  exiled  Dante.  The 
SOD.  was  bom  at  Arezzo  during  his  father's  exile  ;  he  was  brought  up 
at  Florence  and  Pisa,  and  was  removed  at  the  age  of  nine  to  Avignon, 
then  a  city  under  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Papacy.  From  boyhood  the  lad  devoted  himself  passionately  to  letters  ; 
he  studied  at  Montpellier,  and  then  at  Bologna  ;  and  he  changed  his  name 
to  Petr&eica.  On  his  father's  death,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  settled  at 
Avignon,  and  nominally  proceeded  to  orders  in  the  Church. 

Fur  some  fourteen  years  the  brilliant  student  was  absorbed  in  Latin 
letters  and  lyric  poetiy,  living  at  Avignon,  or  in  Vaucluse,  a  lovely  and 
secluded  vaUey  near  it,  making  occasional  journeys  to  Paris,  Flanders, 
the  Rhine,  and  Rome.  He  was  23  when  he  first  met  Laura,  the  myste- 
rious Beatrice  of  Petrarch's  tife,  to  whom  his  sonnets  are  addressed.  It 
is  not  certain  who  was  the  shadowy  object  of  his  love,  except  that  she 
was  a  married  lady  of  spotless  reputition,  with  whom  the  poet  main- 
tained a  devoted  friendship  for  twenty  years  until  her  death.  Al  the 
ago  of  3S,  titl  v\esu)  dtl  camiain  di  sua  eita,  Petrarch  was  recognised  as 
the  first  scholar  and  poet  of  his  age,  and  was  formally  crowned  with 
laurel  in  the  Capitol  ot  Rome,  April  1341. 

Thenceforward  the  poet  passed  his  life  in  courts,  embassies,  in  the 
most  cultured  societies  of  Italy,  in  incessant  correspondence  with  the 
leikrned  men  of  all  coimtries,  or  in  rural  retirement  at  Vaucluse,  and 
Arqu^'i,  on  the  Enganoan  Hills.  He  had  a  host  of  literary  friends  and 
royal  jiiitrons  ;  he  collated  nuinuscripts  ;  collected  gems,  coins,  and  Itooks, 
and  poured  forth  an  extraordinary  series  of  epistles,  eclogues,  epics, 
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treatises,  essays,  speeches,  and  theological  meditations — all  in  Latin.  It 
is  singular  that  these— on  which  he  most  valued  himself,  and  for  which 
he  was  most  valued  in  his  own  age — were  soon  surpassed  in  the  next 
age,  and  are  never  read  in  our  o^u.  The  exquisite  lyrist  survives  only 
in  the  pas.sionate  love  poems  of  his  youth,  which  he  hardly  counted  as 
amongst  his  literary  products.  He  was  found  dead  amongst  his  lx)oks, 
July  1374,  within  two  days  of  completing  his  70th  year.  His  Vx)nes 
lie  in  a  red  mar})le  sarcophagus,  which,  with  his  house,  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  sequestered  village  of  Arqua,  looking  over  the  wooded  plain 
round  Padua. 

Petrarch  was  in  luany  ways  the  first,  and  perha])s  the  ])est,  of  the 
Humanists — the  true  inspirer  of  the  (/hissical  Revival ;  and  in  a  sense 
the  founder  of  a  really  modern  literature.  Boccaccio,  his  pupil,  friend, 
and  successor,  well  carried  on  the  torch  of  ancient  learning  and  classical 
grace.  Though  Petrarch  is  not  a  Liitinist  of  the  calibre  of  the  l^th  or 
Kith  centuries,  he  was  in  scholarship  iimnensely  in  advance  even  of 
Dante.  His  vast  European  intluence  did  more  than  that  of  ten  other  men 
to  fill  Europe  its  a  whole  with  the  spirit  of  the  Renascence.  As  an 
apostle  of  self-culture,  he  was  hardly  exceeded  by  Goethe,  and  he  felt  the 
same  universal  passion  for  letters  which  men  like  Leonardo  felt  for 
Nature.  But  Petrarch  is  no  hero,  nor  even  a  great  man  in  any  sense. 
In  all  situations  he  remains  an  incorrigible  master  of  mere  language  ;  he 
had  no  little  of  the  weakness,  the  sentimentality,  and  contradictions  of 
Rousseau ;  much  of  the  vainglory  and  arrogance  of  Byron  ;  and  he 
showed  the  way  to  his  followers  m  the  Renascence  towards  incurable 
literary  trilling  with  great  human  interests. 

But  it  is  not  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Renascence  that  we  are  here  treating 
Petrarch.  His  place  in  this  Calendar  is  that  of  the  earliest  of  the  purely 
lyrical  poets  who  have  transfigured  for  us  love,  sympathy,  religious  mus- 
ings on  life,  death,  man's  heart,  and  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  In  these 
ex(juisite  cadences  of  melancholy  passion 'and  in  these  dreams  of  love  and 
bereavement,  colouring  all  Nature  in  the  intensity  of  feeling,  especially 
in  the  second  and  grander  part  of  the  Catizoniere  on  the  death  of  Laura, 
we  have  a  lyric  perfection  which  is  hardly  surpassed  by  Lycidas  and 
Protiutheus  (JnbowuL  In  magical  beauty  of  form,  in  consummate  grace, 
and  in  touching  sensibility  of  soul,  Petrarch's  sonnets  have  no  superior  ; 
and,  except  for  brief  Hashes  of  Dante,  they  were  the  earliest  in  the  roll  of 
modern  poetry  to  reach  that  level  [F.  H.] 

J.  A  Symontls :  The  Retiaiaaance  in  Italy,  voIh.  ii.  iv.  v.,  ami  also  Li/v  in 
EiicycL  Brit.  vol.  xviii.  I*os.  Pol,  i.,  Dedication ;  and  Testament, 
poAsim. 

THOMAS- A-K£liPIS  {Tliomas  Hammcrkm),  b.  1380,  d.  147L 

The  author  of  the  Imiialio  CJiruti  was  long  a  mysterious  personage, 
and  is  even  yet  but  faintly  known  to  us.  Thomas  Harmmerlein,  or 
Hemerken  {i.e.  **  little  Hammer  "),  was  born  of  humble  jxirents  at  Kem- 
pen,  near  Diisseldorf,  in  1380.  When  about  14  years  of  age  ho  entered 
as  a  scholar  the  house  of  "  The  Brothers  of  Common  Life  "  at  Deventer. 
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In  140(i  he  became  a  canon-regukr  of  the 'Order  of  St  Augustine  in  the 
Brothers'  Mooastery  of  St  Agnes,  near  ZwoUe,  where  he  was  ordamed 
priest  and  spent  the  remainder  ofhis  long  life.  His  principal  occupations 
were  copyinj' books,  training  the  novices,  preaching,  also  writiog  the  lives 
of  the  early  Fathers  and  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  and  composing 
hookii  of  dovotioo.     Ue  died  at  the  great  a^e  of  91. 

After  much  controversy  it  may  be  considered  settled  that  this  Thomas 
was  the  author  of  the  world-known  book  which  from  the  heading  of  iU 
first  chapter  bears  the  title  of  The  ImilaJinn  of  Clirisl,  A  copy  undoubt- 
edly wTitten  by  his  own  hand,  dated  1441,  la  in  the  Koyal  Librai?  at 
Brus-iels,  and  now  constitutes  the  original  text.  A  facsimile  has  been 
published  (Elliot  Stock,  London,  ed.  Ruelen).  The  book  was  first  printed 
at  Augsburg,  I486.  The  editions  and  translations  exceed  2t)00,  The 
Latin  text  and  the  yerse  translation  by  Comeille  are  in  the  Positivist 

Uistoricallj'  considered,  The  Imitation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  final 
summary  of  the  moral  wisdom  of  Catholicism,  naturally  issuing  from  the 
monastic  class  which  more  than  others  had  escaped  the  classical  tenden- 
cies prevailing  in  the  15th  century  :  it  and  aLmikr  works  of  the  same 
date  "constitute  the  last  product  of  Catholicism,"  and  specially  charac- 
terise the  second  century  of  the  Western  Revolution.  And  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  Catholic  Church,  though  smitten  with 
decline,  and  in  a  minor  degree  the  other  Christian  Chiircuea,  all  of  whom 
the  Imitati')  served,  remained  for  three  centuries  in  general  charge  of 
morals. 

Written  by  a  monk,  the  book  was  composed  primarily  for  the  daily 
diaeipline  and  edificationof  himself  and  other  monks  (i.  9,20,  25,  ni.  10); 
but  by  the  simplicity  of  its  aim,  its  serene  and  deep  truthfulness  and 
beauty  of  feeling,  it  has  availed  for  the  like  purpose  to  Catholics  and 
Christians  generally,  and  is  available  for  all  men.  It  is,  says  Comte, 
essentially  an  aesthetic  work,  a  picture  of  man's  moral  nature.  He 
declared  it  to  be  for  Positiviata  a  sacred  book,  and  so  used  it  him- 
self. "  The  concluaiye  test  of  experience  induces  me  to  recommend 
above  all  the  daily  reading  of  the  sublime,  if  incomplete,  effort  of 
iVKempis,  and  the  incomparable  epic  of  Dante.  More  than  seven  years 
have  passed  since  I  have  read  each  morning  a  chapter  of  the  one, 
each  evening  a  canto  of  the  other,  never  ceasing  to  fijid  new  beauties 
previously  unseen,   never   cea-sing   to   reap   new   fruits,  intellectual  or 

rAcJinifadim  makes  no  pretension  to  be  an  objective  survey  of  human 
life,  hut  affirms  the  true  principle  of  living.  It  continually  presents 
jiersonal  moral  improvement  as  the  first  and  constant  aim  for  every  indi- 
vidual, and  affection  as  the  fundamental  bond  of  harmony  withm  and 
without,  its  oiBce  being  both  to  inspire  and  to  moderate  all  thought,  all 
action.  This  (always  rephicing  absolute  by  relative  expressions)  corre- 
sponds to  the  Positivist  maxims — "The  principle  Love,  the  foundation 
Order,' the  end  Progress;"  "Progress  is  always  the  development  of 
Order;"  "Submisiuon  is  the  basis  of  all  improvement,  moral,  int«l- 
lectuul,  and  even  physical." 

[V.  L]       . 
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The  little  book,  called  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  with  which  the  name 
of  Thoiims-&-Kempis  is  associated,  comes  to  us  as  the  supreme  expression 
of  the  devotional  life,  the  poem  of  the  Catholic  ideal  No  other  book 
has  had  so  wide  and  varied  an  acceptance  ;  it  has  1)een  adopted  ])y  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  by  Catholics  ;  is  read  by  agnostics  and  freethinkers  ; 
has  been  translated  into  every  civilised  tongue ;  and  still  remains  the 
most  beautiful  book  of  devotions  that  we  possess.  ^*  So  small  in  com^xass 
that  it  could  be  carried  where  no  other  book  was  borne,"  says  Dean 
Milman,  "  it  contained  the  whole  essence  of  the  Mystic  school."  It  told, 
in  simple  picturesque  words,  the  experience  of  the  devout  heart,  the  long 
endeavour,  the  yearning  for  perfection — the  consolation  of  the  life  out 
of  self.  The  book  was  written  in  Latin,  but  the  language  is  superior  to 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  Latin — it  is  purer  in  form,  and  singidarly  pure 
in  imagery  ;  it  faMa  into  short  epigrammatic  sentences  of  wonderful 
energr  and  pathos  ;  sometimes  it  suggests  to  us  the  Proverbs,  sometimes 
the  Psalms  of  David. 

In  The  Imitation  of  Christ  and  St.  Augustine's  City  of  God,  we  have 
two  aspects  of  the  Catholic  life  in  strong  contrast  The  first  is  purely 
personal ;  it  concerns  the  individual  soul  in  its  relation  to  the  Deity, 
and  knows  nothing  of  social  aspiration,  nor  of  the  Church  as  an  orgimisa- 
tion.  The  City  cf  God  is  the  key-note  of  that  vast  spiritual  hierarchy 
which  was  the  glory  of  Hildebrand.  The  Imitation  has  no  place  in  it 
for  human  love,  for  human  knowledge,  for  the  service  of  man  ;  the  soul  is 
stripped  bare  of  all  these  hindrances  and  temptations,  to  live  the  mystic 
life.  *^  Arnem  t€  ]>lus  qiiam  nie,  n^c  me  nisi  propter  tc,"  says  the  teacher 
in  the  beautifiil  book  of  the  "  Consolation."  It  may  fairly  l>e  urged  that 
had  The  Imitation  been  more  *' humane"  in  a  large  sense — had  it  been 
less  personal,  less  narrow  in  conception,  it  must  have  lost  in  passion, 
intensity,  and  tenderness ;  but  none  the  less,  while  cherishing  this 
beautiful  inheritance  of  the  piety  of  our  forefathers,  one  must  feel  how 
great  is  the  need  for  a  religion  of  social  service. 

Among  translations  of  The  Imitation,  the  famous  transLition  in  verse 
by  the  French  poet  Comeille  should  be  mentioned,  and  the  translation 
in  English  prose,  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Cardinal  Ne^inan. 

[E.  B.H.] 

Phil.  Po8.  vi.  187.  Pos.  Pol.  i.  177  ;  iii.  371,  378,  460 ;  iv.  352,  481 ;  and 
Testament,  Catechiim,  49,  282.  Jk  Imit.  Christi\  i^d.  Hirsohe  (Berlin, 
1874),  and  Prolegomena.  S.  KettleWell  :  Thomas  d  Kempis,  etc.,  1882, 
Authorship  of  I  nit,  Chr.  1S77. 


LOUIS  OF  GRANADA,  b.  1505,  d.  1588. 

Louis  was  born  at  Granada,  and  became  a  Dominican  monk  at 
Cordova  :  he  was  afterwards  prior  of  a  convent  which  he  founded  at 
Badajos,  but  spent  his  later  years  at  Lisbon,  where  also  he  died,  Pro- 
vincial of  his  Order,  confessor  to  the  Queen  Regent,  et<.\ 

Louis  was  renowned  as  a  preacher,  yet  more  as  a  writer  of  hand- 
books of  mystical  piety :  and  as  such  he  figures  here.  Of  these  books 
the  most  widely  popumr  was  The  Sinners*  Guide  (1556).     "  Its  general 
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Uiae,"  writes  the  hiBtorian  of  Spftnish  literature,  "was  that  of  a  moTing 
and  harmoniouH  eloquence  ; "  doubtless  also  it  was  purely  orthodox, 
nevertheless  the  book  whs  placed  awhile  ou  the  Index  JI!™\irgaloriKt, 
and  the  author  haniaged  by  the  lni(uisition.  Later  on  Louis'  works 
were  fervently  praised  by  Pope  Grejiory  xiii.,  St.  Charlea  Borromeo, 
and  St.  Frani;oi8  de  Sales.  Many  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  and  "have  continued  to  be  printed  and  admired  in 
the  orif^D^  Spanish  down  to  our  own  times."  LoaLt  also  achieved 
a  hue  Spanish  version  of  the  Imilatio  GhriiU  of  It-Kempis.  [V.  L.] 


BDHYAH  iJoh7i),  b.  1628,  d.  168& 

John  Bun  VAN,  the  Puritan  mystic, "  the  father  of  our  English  novelists," 
was  bom  at  Ebtnw,  u  little  village  near  Bedford,  "in  a  very  mean  con- 
dition," as  he  tell  us.  HU  father,  however,  "  was  careful  to  maintain 
his  &mily,"  sent  his  son  to  the  Bedford  gramiiiar-school,  and  brought 
him  up  to  bis  own  trade  of  tinker.  Bunyan  grew  t«  manhood  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but,  although 
he  served  as  a  soldier,  we  have  no  evidence  on  which  side  he  fought ; 
he  apparently  did  not  think  the  tuHtC«r  worth  record.  His  whole  soul 
was  engrossed  by  the  great  spiritual  issues  of  life,  and  after  some  years 
of  painful  religious  conflict  and  indecision,  we  find  him  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  community,  preaching  everywhere  of  sin  and  repentance,  of 
judgment  and  the  wrath  to  come.  Uis  activity  soon  brought  him  under 
the  persecuting  Acta  of  Charles  ii.'s  reiffn ;  he  was  ordered  to  give  up 
his  public  teaching,  and  autfered  impriaonment  for  niore  than  twelve 
years  rather  than  submit.  It  was  during  these  years,  and  in  gaol,  that 
he  wrote  The  Pilgrim't  Progreii,  the  all^ory  which  has  made  his  name 
fatuous  in  all  English-speaking  countries. 

The  Pilgrim's  Fro<frvis  pasaed  rapidly  through  many  editions,  was 
eagerly  read  in  America,  in  Holland,  by  the  Hujiuenots  in  France  ; 
Ciitholic  versions  were  made ;  and  it  is  cominonly  said  that  the  book  has 
been  translated  into  more  languages  than  any  other  after  the  Bible  and 
Tilt  ImUalion  of  (JhrUt.  The  popular  verdict  is  now  generally  accepted  ; 
The.  Pili/rim'i  Progrrti  is  the  poem  of  the  Puritan  ideal,  just  as  Tht 
Iiiiilatioii  is  the  poem  of  the  Catholic  ideal 

Bunyan  wrote  many  other  religious  allegories,  among  which  Tlit 
Holij  War  and  the  Life  of  Mr.  hadmau  are  prominent.  He  died  from 
the  ett'ects  of  cold,  while  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  in  1688.  His  tomb  is 
in  the  Bunhill  Fields  buryiug-ground  in  London.  [B.  B.  H.] 


MADAME  DE  LA  FAYETTE  (Comteimi  de),  b.  1634,  d.  1693. 

bladame  »k  la  FArnTTE,  the  intimate  and  lifelong  firiend  of  Madame 
de  Si'vign^,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  her  day, 
was  Itorn  in  Paris  in  1634.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mario  Madeleine 
Pioche  de  la  Vergne.  Distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  grace,  no  less 
than  for  her  charm  of  manner  and  delicate  wit,  she  soon  became  one  of 
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the  most  brilliant  leaders  of  the  brilliant  coterie  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet 
In  1655  she  married  the  Count  de  la  Fayette,  but  was  early  left  a  widow, 
and  thenceforth  she  devoted  herself  to  her  warm  friendships  and  her 
literary  work.  She  wrote  several  stories,  of  which  the  Princessc  de  Cleves 
is  the  most  important,  and  many  letters  to  distinguished  persons. 

The  Prince^se  de  Cleves  is  m  a  single  volume  of  small  size  ;  the  per- 
sonages are  some  of  them  historic ;  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  court  of 
Henri  ii.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  is  herself  the  heroine  ;  her  husband 
is  the  Prince  de  CKjves.  But  it  is  essentially  a  study  of  character,  firmly 
and  delicately  drawn.  It  is  the  first  attempt  at  Uie  modem  novel,  in 
which  all  should  be  true  and  finely  studied  from  nature,  as  opposed  to  the 
stories  of  adventure  and  the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  La  Fontaine 
had  doubtless  given  an  impulse,  but  Le  Sage's  Gil  Bhs  had  not  yet 
appeared,  and  it  was  forty  years  before  De  Foe  wrote  in  England.  To 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  then,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  created  a  new 
art,  in  which,  it  seems  likely,  as  A.  Comte  pointed  out,  that  women 
will  continue  to  excel.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Frineesse  de 
Clhes  is  no  less  remarkable  for  purity  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  apprecia- 
tion than  it  is  for  grace  and  purity  of  language.  It  has  long  been  a 
French  classic,  arid  has  a  place  in  the  Positivist  Library  as  the  first 
French  character-novel.  [B.  B.  H.] 


MADAME  DE  STAEL  (Amu  Lovise  Oermaine\  b.  1766,  d.  1817. 

The  daughter  and  only  child  of  the  financier  Necker  and  of  Susanne 
Curchod,  Gibbon's  early  love,  was  carefully  educated  by  her  mother,  and 
was  soon  introduced  into  Parisian  society,  where  us  a  girl  she  was 
remarkable  for  brilliancy,  coquetry,  and  audacity.  At  the  age  of  20  she 
married  Baron  de  STAEL-Holstein,  Swedish  Minister  in  Paris,  and  is 
known  by  his  name,  though  she  treated  him  with  indifference,  and  ulti- 
mately was  separated  from  him.  As  an  ambassador's  wife  she  held  a 
brilliant  salon  in  Paris,  until  the  Revolution  for  a  time  drove  her  first  to 
Switzerland  and  then  to  England.  Lender  the  Directory  she  returned  to 
Paris  ;  and,  entering  into  a  struggle  with  Napoleon,  she  was  exiled  in 
1803.  Then  she  travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy  with  Benjamin  Constant 
and  other  lovers,  and  died  soon  after  the  Restoration  in  1817,  at  the  age 
of  51. 

Madame  de  Stael's  personality,  her  energy,  wit,  literary  skill,  and 
restless  courage,  made  her  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  Empire.  But  it  is  solely  as  the  authoress  that  we  are  concerned 
with  her  here.  She  began  to  publish  l)efore  she  was  20  ;  but  her  princi- 
pal works  are  Delphine^  a  novel  of  sentiment,  in  1802,  in  which  her  own 
story  is  told,  Ckyrinne  in  1807,  and  l>e  VAllemagiie  in  1813.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  all  these  was  great.  In  Ddphine  a  woman,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Revolution,  reopened  the  romance  of  the  heart  which  was 
in  vogue  in  the  century  preceding.  Comte  would  daily  recite  the  sentence 
from  Delphine,  "  There  is  nothing  real  in  the  world  but  love  "  {Pos,  Pol, 
iv.  44).  Our  thoughts  and  our  acts,  he  said,  can  only  give  us  happiness 
through  results  :  and  results  are  not  often  in  our  own  control     Feeling 
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in  entirely  within  our  power  ;  &nd  it  given  Ub  a  direct  source  of  happineiis, 
which  nothing  outside  can  take  awa;. 

Corinne  was  a  piece  preaentin^  an  apathetic  tnur,  mainly  in  Italy,  a 
French  Ckilde  Harold  in  prose.  Tne  book  on  Germany  is  a  vigorous  plea 
for  freedom,  toleration,  and  respect  for  the  institutions  and  ideas  of  a 
neighbouring  people.  It  is  true  that  none  of  these  bookx  are  much  read 
now.  They  were  never  original,  nor  are  they  written  with  true  heauty. 
But  they  have  eloquence,  not  a  little  pathos,  and  at  times  deep  feeling  : 
and  as  they  precede  the  works  of  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  partly  of 
Chateaubriand,  their  historical  importance  is  great  in  the  development  of 
modem  romanticism,  of  the  romance  of  the  heart,  the  delight  in  nature, 
and  in  the  art,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Europe.  [F.  E.] 


One  of  the  most  intereating  figures  in  French  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  famous  rival  of  Bossuet,  lf>»ni;ois  de  la  Mothe-FtoiBLos,  was  bom  at 
the  castle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Perigord.  He  came  of 
an  ancient  and  nohle  &mily,  which  could  already  Iwast  of  many  dis- 
tinguished BODS.  As  a  child  F^nelon  was  remarkable  for  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  nature,  and  gave  early  promise  of  special  mental  (rifts.  Hia 
education  may  be  saiu  to  have  been  singularly  fortunate.  Hia  &ther 
trained  him  in  his  early  years,  sent  him  to  Cahors  and  afterwaida  to  the 
Jesuit  College  de  Plesais,  in  Paris,  where  he  found  an  admirable  friend 
and  teacher.  It  ia  told  of  him  that  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  like 
Bosauet,  at  the  age  of  16,  "  with  extraordinary  succeaa."  He  did  not, 
however,  formally  ent«r  the  Church  till  he  was  twenty-four,  when  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  and  made  the  education  of  the 
young  a  special  study.  It  is  from  this  early  period  that  dates  his  treatiae 
Jjur  I'Miicalioa  da  Jdha. 

After  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  great  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Catholic  Church  at  conciliation,  and  a  mission  to  the  Provinces 
was  set  (in  foot.  F^nelon's  rare  qualities  of  fervour  and  gentleness 
marked  him  out  as  a  lit  leader  of  such  an  enterprise.  He  carried  on  the 
work  in  a  line  spirit  of  moderation,  refused  tne  military  escort  offered 
him,  and  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  The  distinction  he 
won  in  his  mission  probably  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  the  King,  who 
in  1G89  appointed  hiin  as  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  F^nelon  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the  difficult  task 
assigned  him.  The  young  Prince  was  singularly  wayward  and  passionate, 
Fiinelon  in  his  enthusiasni  aspired  to  make  of  him  "  a  new  St.  Louis,"  "  a 
philosophic  king."  He  was  indeed  singularly  fitted  for  his  post :  "  he 
was  a  born  teacher  ; "  he  soon  won  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his  pupil, 
who,  however,  did  not  live  to  realise  the  high  hopes  formed  for  him.  It 
was  for  him  that  Fenelon  wrote  the  well-known  fables,  the  Diahguti  dei 
Morit,  the  TiUmaqut,  and  the  Avmtv,rt»  if  AmttmoM.  In  1G95  he  was 
made  Arehbishop  of  Gambrai. 


t-'-i.rr- 
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It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  into  the  celebrated  controYersy  be- 
tween Bossuet  and  Ft-nelon  in  connection  with  Madame  Guy  on  and  the 
Quietists.  BoKsuet  thought  the  new  mysticism  dangerous  to  the  Church  ; 
Fenelon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  touched  by  the  fervour  and  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  of  the  Quietists.  His  book  V£.c])Ucation  dts  MaxiweA  des 
Saints  was  practically  a  defence  of  Quietism.  But  the  advocacy  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  emphasised  the  danger,  the  book  fell  under 
the  censure  of  Rome,  and  Bossuet,  with  the  King's  aid,  procured  for  it 
the  condemnation  of  the  Sorbonne.  Fenelon  was  deprived  of  his  post 
of  tutor  to  the  royal  children  ;  finally  he  made  public  submission,  and 
withdrew  to  his  diocese  of  Cambrai,  where  he  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  ministering  to  the  poor,  teaching  and  counselling,  the 
object  of  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  France,  beloved  ]>y  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike.  **  In  all  things,"  says  St  Simon,  ^'  he  was  a  true 
bishop." 

fenelon's  principal  works  are  the  Telemaque,  already  mentioned,  and 
his  "  TraiU  iie  Pexistence  de  iJifnJ^  But  he  wrote  many  treatises  on 
religious  subjects,  letters,  and  sermons.  They  are  all  remarkable  for 
grace  of  form,  for  elevation  and  beauty  of  thought.  It  will  ]>e  noticed 
that  he  takes  his  place  under  Modem  Poetry  with  Thomas-a-Kempis, 
Klopstock,  and  Milton,  not  under  Catholicism  with  Bossuet  Ft^nelon 
may  be  said  to  have  impressed  the  world  rather  as  ])oet  of  the  Catholic 
life  than  for  any  brilliant  service  to  the  Church,  or  any  literary  work  of 
the  first  order.  "  A  tall  thin  nuin,  with  eyes  from  whence  fire  and  talent 
streamed  like  a  torrent,  <'md  with  an  expression  of  face  such  as  one  could 
never  forget,"  with  manners  of  exquisite  chann  and  modesty,  he  fairly 
captivated  his  contemporaries.  He  was  moreover  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
unerring  literary  judgment,  "  et  pour  de  I'esprit  il  en  avait  a  faire  peur." 
He  saw,  what  Bossuet  had  not  seen,  the  abject  condition  of  the  French 
i>easant ;  he  laboured,  as  man  and  priest^,  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  His 
life  was  simple  and  harmonious,  and  in  all  that  he  said  and  (lid  there 
breathed  a  spirit  of  true  and  unaffected  piety.  His  name  is  enshrined  in 
beautiful  memories  ;  he  was  the  latter-<lay  iKJct  of  the  contemplative  life. 

[E.  B.  H.] 


DE  SALES  (-S7.  Franro'au  b.  1567,  d.  1622. 

Francis  was  a  Savoyard  of  noble  birth,  bom  in  the  ancestral  castle 
of  Sales,  near  Annecy,  in  15fj7.  After  having  been  educitted  in  the 
Jesuit  College  de  Clermont,  at  Paris,  and  then  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  he  renounced  a  tem^Kjral  career,  and  entere<l  the  ('hurch.  He 
soon  l)ecame  a  famous  preacher,  and  earned  much  honour  by  a  courageous 
mission  to  the  Prot«st;mts  of  the  Chablais  (1594-90).  In  1(K)2  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  his 
Episcopal  duties,  tjiking  as  his  model  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  He  re- 
fused promotion  in  the  French  Church,  also  a  cardinal's  hat  He  die<l 
in  1622  :  his  remains  rest  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Annecy.  He  was 
canonised  by  Pope  Alexander  vii.  in  1665. 

The  prayer  on  his  festival  (29th  January)  suggests  the  sweet  charity 
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of  his  disposition,  and  speaks  of  his  "having  made  himself  all  things  to  all 
men."  fiourdaloue,  Ii<)sguet,  and  many  others  have  sinca  hdoebd  his 
praises.  In  this  Calendar  St.  Francis  holds  his  place  as  the  autuor  of  two 
pious  handbooks  (composed  in  French),  The  Inlrodiulion  to  the  Devoiit 
Lifi  (160S)  and  The  Lnvt  of  Gad  (1616).  In  both  the  author  declares 
his  desire  to  appeal  to  those  who  live  in  the  world,  not  recluses  ;  in  the 
first  be  addresses  as  a  typical  disciple,  a  Woman- — in  the  second,  a  Man. 
Both  treatiiies  characteristically  concern  private  morals  aione  :  the  condi- 
tions of  civic  and  industrial  life,  and  the  trials  of  the  modem  intellect, 
are  in  no  wise  dealt  with.  The  general  temper  is  mystical  and  above  all 
affectionate  :  the  Saint  especially  founds  himself  on  such  predecessors  as 
St.  Catherine,  St.  Therem,  Louis  of  Granada,  etc.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how  the  governing  principle  of  affection,  which  is  the  most  vivid  bond  of 
commimion  between  Oatholicisni  and  the  piety  of  the  Future,  was  (like 
Paleatrina's  music)  put  forth  with  beautiful  energy  by  Ftancis  and  other 
champions  of  the  eider  faith  during  the  heat  of  the  religious  conflict. 
From  this  point  of  view  also  the  Saint's  large  conception  of  prayer  (ioM 
of  Ood,  bcHDks  6  and  7)  is  very  interesting  :  it  embraces  "  all  acta  of 
contemplation."  The  reader  should  compare  theae  books  with  the  Posi- 
tivist  Calwhism.  [V.  L] 

Life  if  SI.  Francit,  liv  MarsoUier,  prefixed  to  Lis  collected  works  ;    Paria, 
la21.    Camus  :  Spirit  of  SI.  Francit. 


KLOPSTOCK  (Frie4ri>Ji  G-dtlUb),  b.  1724,  d.  18(0. 

The  earliest  of  the  founders  of  modem  poetry  in  Germany,  F.  G. 
Klcipstouk,  was  born  in  1T~24,  of  an  austere  and  respectable  family  at 
Quedlinburg,  in  Saxony.  He  was  thoroughly  educated  there,  at  Jena, 
and  at  Leipsic ;  where,  in  1748,at  the  age  of24,he  published  the  first  three 
cantos  of  nis  Mnsiiik,  a  sacred  epic,  evidently  inspired  by  Milton.  It 
wits  received  with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  the  young  poet  found  himself 
famoui^  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  invited  bv 
fiod[uer,  the  ruling  critic  and  poet  of  the  day,  and  was  welcomed  witn 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  He  was  loaded  with  honours  and  invitations, 
and  from  this  time  forth  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  princes  and  nobles, 
a  title,  and  two  pensions.  His  life  was  passed  in  literary  society,  in  the 
production  of  poetry,  and  in  domestic  happiness,  first  at  Copenhagen,  then 
at  (Jarlsnihe,  and  finally  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  I&D3,  in  his  79lh 
year,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  war,  and  having  somewhat  outlived  his 
popularity. 

Klojmtock's  main  work  is  The  Maiiinli,  published  in  parts  in  1T48, 
IT.'iii,  1773 — having  inceiisantly  occupied  his  niind  from  his  d2nd  to  his 
50th  year.  The  first  half  of  it  won  issued  when  the  poet  was  only  31, 
manv  years  before  the  chief  works  of  his  contemporary  Leasing  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  if  a  youth  had  l)een  able  to  create  a  fullj'  de- 
veloped national  literature.  German  criticism  has  accepted  the  opmion 
of  fioetbe,  that  Klopstock  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  rise  of  a 
national  literature,  that  his  Meutah  was  greatly  in  advance  of  its  time, 
but  that  it  has  now  been  supplanted  by  much  nobler  work.     The  place 
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of  Klopstock  is  nu  doubt  rather  historic  than  poetic.  His  influence 
created  a  potent  enthusiasm  in  the  Gennan-apeaking  world,  which  to-day- 
pronounces  his  Messiah  to  be  sublime,  but  has  cejised  to  read  it.  His 
pure  and  touching  Lyrics  are  more  read.  The  sacrwl  epic,  it  is  true,  has 
tine  qualities  :  dignity  of  conception,  force  of  language,  nobility  of  senti- 
ment, and  an  epic  stateliness  of  devotional  sublimity,  sounding,  it  has 
been  said,  like  an  organ  in  a  cathedral.  But  when  the  first  transj>orts  of 
national  admiration  were  exhausted,  it  was  found,  even  in  the  poet's  life- 
time, to  be  somewhat  monotonous  and  vague,  and  it  is  now  felt  to  be 
tedious.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  Bible  could  no  longer 
supply  the  material  of  a  great  national  poem.  But,  as  a  German  enthu- 
siast has  well  said,  "  The  Messiah  was  the  baptism  of  our  literature." 

[F.a] 


GESSNER  {Saloimn\  b.  1730,  d.  1788. 

The  lyric  jwet  of  Switzerland,  Salomon  Gi«»sner,  was  bom  at  Zurich, 
in  1730,  and  there  he  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  liis  life,  and  died  in 
1788,  at  the  age  of  58.  He  was  a  ptiinter  by  profession,  his  [iroductions, 
both  on  canvas  and  in  vei-se,  being  the  classiciil  idylls  in  vogue  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  His  poems  date  from  1751  to  17()2,  and  are 
graceful  but  somewhat  conventional  idylls  founded  on  Theocritus, 
Vaphnis  ayul  Chloe,  and  other  pastorals.  He  had  a  great  and  wide  popu- 
larity in  his  own  age,  the  age  of  Metastasio,  Lancret,  and  Berniirdin  de 
St.  Pierre,  amid  tne  vogue  of  the  sentimental  pastondism  which  haa 
often  in  history  preceded  great  social  convulsions.  Gessner  belongs 
entirely  to  this  order,  and  has  no  pcirt  in  the  revolutionary  outburst  to 
which  we  now  pass.  [F.  H.] 


B7B0N  {George  Gordon,  sixth  Lord      ron),  b.  1788,  d.  1824. 

The  last  great  name  in  the  roll  of  Modern  Poetry  is  that  of  the 
daring  spirit  who,  with  Shelley  and  Goethe,  put  into  immortal  words 
the  consciousness  of  man's  moral  force  as  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny, 
the  lord  at  once  and  the  inteqireter  of  Nature.  This  new  element  of 
lyric  emotion  is  indeed  revolutionary  in  its  origin  and  in  its  sympathies  ; 
but,  with  all  its  inherent  defects,  it  point*  the  way  to  a  jwetry  of  the 
future  more  true  than  the  vague  yearnings  of  Pantheism,  more  inspiring 
than  any  mere  picture  of  the  past,  and  more  manly  than  the  musings  of 
the  Quictists. 

George  Gordon  Byron  came  of  an  ancient  race  who,  in  1540,  had 
received  from  Henry  viii.  the  rich  Priory  of  Newstcad  Abbey,  in  Notting- 
hamshire ;  who  traced  descent  from  a  long  line  of  soldiers  back  to  the 
Conquest ;  and  in  1643  had  obtiiined  a  peerage  for  services  in  the  civil 
war.  During  the  18th  centurj'  the  Byrons  were  distinguished  as  sea- 
men, as  spendthrifts,  and  debauchees.  The  poet  was  born  in  London, 
January  1788;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  succeeded  to  the  peerage  and  a 
ruined  estate,  on  the  death  of  his  great-uncle,  the  fifth  **  wicked  Lord/' 
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These  limits  do  not  penuit  us  to  repeat  the  fikmilUr  etoty  of  the  life  of 
him  who  WH3  vertuinly  the  moat  intereBtin)r  personality  of  the  19th 
century.  It  has  been  probed  and  discugtied  with  bitter  exaggeration  and 
wotriaouie  minuteness.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  is  the  atory,  too  familiar 
to  IIS  in  this  aeries  of  great  men,  of  splendid  jjenius  and  a  truly  noble 
nature,  stained  though  not  ruined  by  vice,  egoiani,  and  some  paltrf 
desires.  But  a  spirit  capable  of  such  intense  and  enduring  love,  of  Buch 
passion  for  great  causes  and  high  endeavours,  of  so  much  courage, 
^renerosity,  uid  sympathy,  and  a  life  tluDK  with  such  stormy  energy  into 
an  ideal  world  of  mighty  and  passionate  beings^wipe  out  the  memory 
of  the  sensualities  vnich  scandalise  many  and  the  meanness  and  affecta- 
tion which  have  exercised  so  many  over-busy  pens. 

It  is  B.  story  of  a  childhood  cruelly  maltreated  and  neglected  ;  of  a 
boyhood  wayward,  desultory,  passionate,  and  loving ;  of  a  youth  spent 
in  folly,  vice,  day-dreaus,  intense  study  alternating  with  masterful 
extravagance  ;  of  a  nianbood  wrecked  by  lierce  temptations,  domestic 
tragedies,  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  outrageous  ill-usage,  and  a  curious 
combination  of  disastrous  circumstances,  but  withal  ennobled  by  gigantic 
Ubour,  much  of  beautiful  affection,  true  sympathies  with  all  that  was 
great  in  the  pikst  or  promising  for  the  future,  and  a  burning  passion  for 
social  progress.  Byron's  first  poems  were  published  at  the  age  of  19 ; 
his  travels  begun  at  the  age  of  £1  ;  he  left  England  for  ever  at  the  age  of 
28  ;  the  next  eight  years  of  his  life  were  memorable  for  prodigious  poetic 
activity,  and  within  them  almost  all  his  main  work  was  done  ;  he  died 
during  the  war  of  Ureek  Independence  at  Missolonghi,  April  1824,  aged 
3S.  His  ashes  lie  with  his  ancestors  in  Hucknall-Torkard  Church,  near 
Nottinghaiu. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  renew  the  long  debate  as  to  the  poetry  of 
Byron,  of  which  the  highest  quabties  have liardly  yet  been  understood, 
and  of  which  the  glaring  defects  are  now  pe<uutically  exaggerated. 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson,  their  interpreters  and  their  imitators, 
hare  made  our  age  exacting  in  the  matter  of  musical  cadence  and  subtle 
mastery  of  phrase  such  as  mark  the  highest  level  of  poetry.  And  it  ia 
but  too  plain  that  Byron  does  not  even  seek  after  the  perfection  of  form 
which  we  have  in  the  SomieU  of  Shakespeare,  Lycidan,  or  In  Menuniam. 
He  never  seems  to  have  realised  the  art  of  poetry  us  a  mysterious  alembic 
of  musical  Lmguage  ;  but  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  impetuous  thoughts 
in  verse  with  the  same  reckless  profusion  as  did  !jeott  in  prose.  And 
botli,  we  are  now  told,  gave  us  rank  coiimion place,  because  they  spoke  in 
hot  haste,  using  tbe  first  phrase  that  rose  to  the  lip. 

But  artiste  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  their  own  ins)>irBtioa  ;  and 
it  is  right  to  rememlier  that  Byron,  in  about  ten  years  of  activity,  pro- 
duced some  mKOM  or  70,000  lines— more  than  the  Iliad,  the  Odyaey,  the 
^neid,  the  IHvitic  Homedy,  and  Faradue  Lott  all  put  together.  And 
in  the  single  year  1821,  he  wrote  upwards  of  15,000  lines,  or  as  many  as 
are  in  the  Iliad.  Quantity,  of  course,  is  in  poetry  a  poor  equivalent  for 
quality.  But  it  shows  that  Byron  ha<l  his  own  methods,  and  elaborate 
fonn  was  plainly  not  amongst  them.  He  was  a  true  iinprovUatart,  bail- 
ing over  with  ideas,  aspirations,  memories,  and  impressions,  as  to  Man 
and  Nature,  as  to  the  Past  and  as  to  the  Future,  as  to  the  hopes  of 
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nations  and  the  dignity  of  manhood.  He  chose  to  pour  these  forth  in 
▼erse,  without  the  care  which  all  jrreat  verse  demands  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
mid  that  he  was  a  great  poet  who  did  not  understand  what  poetry 
implied. 

It  would  \te  an  error  to  make  too  much  of  Byron's  weakness  in  form. 
The  invocations  to  Athens,  to  Rome,  to  the  Sea,  and  some  of  the  occasional 
lyrics  show  that  he  held  the  magic  lyre  of  the  poet,  though  it  was  of 
narrow  aimtiass  and  too  often  rang  out  a  false  note.  Even  at  his  best, 
Byron  can  nardly  write  twenty  lines  without  stumbling,  and  is  at  all 
times  perilously  near  the  prose  of  rhetoric.  But  his  conceptions  ore 
neither  prosaic,  diluted,  nor  commonplace.  And  conceptions,  not  form, 
are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  all  high  poetry.  Take  Byron's  work  as  a  whole, 
and  weigh  its  mass,  its  variety,  its  glow,  its  power  of  stirring  nations 
and  of  creating  new  modes  of  thought — its  social,  national,  and  popular 
influence — its  effective  inspiration  on  men — and  we  nmst  place  nim,  as 
did  Soott  and  Goethe,  amongst  the  great  poetic  forces  of  modem  ages. 

To  judge  Byron  truly,  we  must  look  on  him  with  European  and  not 
with  insular  eyesight  His  power,  his  directness,  his  social  enthusiasm, 
fill  the  imagination  of  Europe,  which  is  less  troubled  than  we  are  to-day 
about  his  metrical  poverty  and  conventional  phrase.  To  Italians  he  is 
almost  more  an  Italian  than  an  English  ])oet ;  to  Greeks  he  is  the  true 
author  and  prophet  of  their  patriotic  sentiments  ;  and  in  France  and  in 
Germany  he  is  now  more  valued  and  studied  than  by  his  countrj-men  in 
a  generation,  when  subtle  involution  of  idea  and  artful  cadence  of  metre 
are  the  sole  (|ualifications  for  the  laurel  cro^n.  When  this  literary 
purism  is  over,  Byron  will  be  seen  as  the  poet  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  early  in  the  19th  century  awoke  a  new  Renascence. 
He  filled  it  with  a  sense  of  the  inherent  royalty  of  man  and  his  mission 
to  subdue  the  eiirth  and  to  make  it  his  final  and  beautiful  home.  The 
romances  and  stray  verses  of  youth,  the  satires,  and  even  Don  Juan  will 
be  set  aside.  But  the  picture  of  Humanity  in  the  Past  and  the  visions 
of  Man's  power  in  the  Future,  in  the  latter  part  of  Childe  Harokl^  in 
Manfred^  CViin,  Heaven  and  HeU,  will  remain  as  permanent  appeals  to 
strengthen  the  heart  and  inspire  respect  for  inherent  Manhood. 

[F.H.] 

Works  and  Life,  hv  T.  Moore.  John  Nicol  :  Di^mn,  in  *'  Men  of  Letters  " 
series,  IS'iO.  'W.  Minto:  Life,  in  AVtcye/.  Jirit.  vol.  iv.  J.  Morley : 
MUceUanit^. 


SHELLEY  {Percy  By^she),  b.  1792,  d.  1822. 

The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  commonplace  baronet,  Shelley  arose  in  his 
youth  a  Revolutionary  poet,  and  even  proj)hesied  a  modem,  purely  human 
piety.  From  ITniversitv  Collc-ge,  Oxford,  he  was  exi>elled  for  circulating 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "I'lie  Necessity  for  Atheism*'  {Queen  Mah  and 
notes)  ;  and  was  thcreui)on  cast  out  by  his  family.  His  Gretna-Green 
marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrooke  (IHll),  their  sei)aration  (1814),  and 
his  flight  with  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin  can  only  bo  mentioned  here  ; 
Init  we  must  add  emphatically  that  Shelley's  nature  was  in  a  high  degree 
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both  generous  and  pure.  Upon  Httniet's  sod  deuth  in  1817,  Mary 
becumd  his  wife  (Dedication  to  Laon  aitd  Cythna). 

In  the  same  vear  <191"),  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Westbrooke,  Shelley 
was  by  decree  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  decUred  unworthy  to  have  the 
charge  of  his  own  children.  This  event,  and  hia  suffering  health,  made 
him  resolve  to  iiuit  England.  Henceforth  he  and  Mm.  Shelley  lived  a 
wanderio;;  life  in  Italy,  where  he  saw  much  of  Byron.  In  l^'2i  be  was 
drowned  in  the  bay  of  Spezzia  by  the  foundering  of  his  boat  in  a  storm. 
His  remains,  cast  upon  the  beach,  were  solemmy  burned  by  hia  friend 
Trelawny  in  the  presence  of  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  The  coffered  ashes 
were  buried  in  the  Protestant  uemetery  at  Rome,  not  far  troiii  the  grave 
of  Keuts,  in  whose  memory  he  had  written  Adonaii.  Un  the  tombstone 
was  inscriljed  "Cor  Cordium." 

Shelley  essentially  represented  the  Revolution  of  1789.  That  he  felt 
to  be  the  modern  crisis  of  world-wide  import;  but  rightly  judging  the 
alflicting  sequel  (not  least  Napoleon's  career),  and  looking  back  gratefully 
iipou  the  Art  of  the  lust,  as  tne  books  he  loved  attest  (Homer,  .^chylus, 
Plato,  in  a  measure  Dante  and  Boccaccio  ;  the  Elizabethan  draniatista, 
Culderon  and  Milton),  his  genius  was  led  to  qualify  the  revolutionary 
creed  by  new  features  of  grace  pointing  to  a  wiser  faith,  although  his  own 
necessarily  remained  incoherent  and  unsatisfied  to  the  end  (Adonaii, 
stanTas,  31-33).  Rebellion  against  all  authority,  especially  priest  and 
king ;  martyrdom  ;  exulting  hopes  for  the  future  deliverance  and  unity 
of  Man— of  these  he  sang  with  flaming  zeal :  but  with  them  he  inter- 
fused gentle  com|iassion,  tender  appreciation  of  feminine  companionship, 
fetichistic  worship  of  free  Nature,  and  an  impassioned  feeling  for  the 
ennobling  ollice  of  art  and  beauty  in  every  fonn.  All  these,  set  forth 
with  characterbtic  splendour  of  rhythm,  are  to  be  found  in  his  chief 
work  pTomttkeut  Unbound  (18iO),  a  lyrical  drama,  where,  however,  the 
design  is  marred  by  the  deliverance  coming  from  a  blind  demon  named 
Dcmogorgon.  His  Ode  to  Liberig  is  especially  interesting  as  the  dithy- 
nunbic  utterance  of  a  creed  striving  for  a  basis  in  the  history  of  man. 
But  his  most  perfect  work  is  in  the  minor  poems  :  he  was  a  master  of 
song.  Conite  inserted  his  name  in  the  Ualendur  for  his  lines  on  Sub- 
jective Immortality  (Latm  and  Cytkifi,  canto  ii.  stanza  48),  and  the 
prophecy  of  Humanity  {Promtthtut,  act  iv.  lines  394-423).  [V.  L.] 


ELISA  MEROtEITR,  b.  1809,  dL  1835. 

Thi.'t  precocious  and  unhappy  genius  was  bom  at  Nantes,  1809. 
Being  fatherless  and  destitute  she  was  educated  by  a  lawyer  of  her 
native  town,  and  from  childhood  showed  a  passion  for  poetry  and  most 
precocious  gifts.  Her  pocius  were  published  when  she  was  only  seven- 
teen ;  and  she  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Lyonti,  and 
the  next  year  into  that  of  Nantes.  She  was  kindly  welcomed  by 
Ghdteaubriand,  Lamarttn^  and  many  critics  and  poets,  and  leceived 
wide  popular  applause.    She  was,  however,  forced  to  support  herself  by 
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journalism,  and,  falling  a  victim  to  phthisis,  she  died  in  1835,  at  the 
age  of  26.  Her  tomb  in  Pere  la  Chaise  is  inscribed  with  some  of 
her  verses  :  it  has  become  a  spot  of  pilgrimage  to  young  Parisians  ardent 
of  fame.  Her  precocious  genius,  sad  life,  and  the  pathetic  melancholy 
of  her  poetry  surrounded  her  with  an  interest  which  has  survived  until 
now.  Comte  found  in  her  career  a  touching  likeness  to  that  of  Clotilde 
de  Vaux,  and  applied  to  her  the  line — "La  pierre  du  cercueil  est  ton 
premier  autel."  The  young  poetess  appeared  to  him  to  embody  a 
spiritual  faith  entirely  devoid  of  theology,  more  comt)lete  than  that  of 
Byron,  more  clear  than  that  of  Sholley.  And  he  cited  with  admiration 
the  line,  "  L'oubli  c'est  le  n^nt :  la  gloire  eat  I'autre  vie  "  ("  To  be  for- 
gotten is  the  true  annihilation  ;  man's  future  life  lies  in  being  remembered 
with  honour  ").i  [F.  a] 


MILTON  {John),  b.  1608,  d.  1674. 

The  life  of  the  second  great  English  poet  almost  exactly  coincides 
with  the  rise,  development,  and  decline  of  the  grand  outburst  of  English 
Puritanism,  which  followed  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  in  1611. 

John  Milton  was  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  substantial  yeomen 
long  settled  in  Oxfordshire.  His  father,  John  Milton,  having  l)een  dis- 
inherited as  a  Protestant,  came  to  London  and  established  himself  as  a 
scrivener  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside.  There  the  i)oet  was  bom,  9th  Dec. 
1608,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Spenser,  and  eight  years  ]»efore  the 
death  of  Shakespeare.  He  received  a  most  careful  education,  being 
from  early  boyhood  an  impetuous  devourer  of  books.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  St.  Paul's  School  at  the  age  of  10,  and  entered  at  16  as  a  pen- 
sioner at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  seven  years, 
taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  age  of  24.  At  school  and  at  college 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  passion  for  classical  poetr}',  by  indepen- 
dence and  reserve  of  spirit,  a  pure  and  simple  life,  and  strong  love  for 
one  or  two  chosen  friends.  He  left  Cambridge  in  1632,  eight  years 
before  the  Long  Parliament  met,  a  master  of  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Italian,  Hebrew,  skilled  in  fencing  and  other  exercises  of  a  gentleman. 
He  then  retired  to  his  father's  rural  retreat  at  Horton,  near  Windsor, 
resolved  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  jwetry,  and  tilled  with  the  grand 
projects  and  ideals  which  he  rehearses  in  the  noble  second  sonnet.  It 
was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Milton  to  find  in  his  excellent  father  a  man 
of  rare  sense  and  much  culture,  a  jKirent  who  wsis  quite  willing  to  aid 
the  aspirations  of  his  son  towards  a  life  of  self-training  for  high  art. 
For  six  years  the  poet  remained  in  profound  retirement,  absorbed  in 
study,  meditation,  and  poetry. 

It  hits  been  well  said  by  Mark  Pattison  :— "  Milton's  life  is  a  drama 
in  three  acts.  The  tirst  discovers  him  in  the  calm  and  i)eaceful  retire- 
ment of  Horton,  of  which  L^ Allegro,  II  Feiiseroso,  and  Lycidas  are  the 
expression.  In  the  second  act  he  is  breathing  the  foul  and  heated 
atmosphere  of  party  passion  and  religious  hate,  generating  the  lurid  fires 
which  glare  in  the  Imttailous  canticles  of  his  prose  pamphlets.     The 

1  Letter  to  A.  J.  Ellis,  April  1857. 
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three  great  poems,  Faradiu  Lo$t,  Faradite  Setfainttl,  and  Samimt 
AgoniStg,  are  the  utterance  of  his  final  period  of  eolitarj  and  Promethean 
grandeur,  when,  blind,  destitute,  friendless,  he  testified  of  righteouBnesa, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  alone  before  a  fallen  world."  Hia 
six  jears  at  Horton  were  spent,  as  he  tells  us,  in  "  turning  over  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  in  systematic  study  of  poetry,  history, 
Hebrew  and  modem  languages,  the  cultiration  of  music,  and  in  writing 
the  exquisite  lyrics.  These  in  Ijticidai  touch  the  highest  point  of  lyrie^ 
perfection  that  the  English  language  has  ever  reached,  so  that  therein 
the  spiritual  passion  of  Puritanism  seems  transposed  into  the  melan- 
choly music  of  Petrarch. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  in  1638,  the  poet  set  forth  on  a  journey  through 
France  and  Italy  to  Rome,  He  was  absent  about  sixteen  months,  and 
visited  Grotius,  Manao,  the  patron  of  Tasso,  Biodati,  and  Galileo  ;  and 
y/as  received  with  delight  by  the  most  cultured  and  learned  societies 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Geneva,  He  was  called  home  in  1639  by  the  sad 
prospect  of  imminent  civil  war.  "I  thought  it  base,"  he  said,  "whilst 
my  countrymen  were  fighting  for  liberty,  that  I  should  be  traveUing 
abroad  to  improve  my  mind."  For  twenty  years  (1640-1660),  from  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  until  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
the  poet  was  absorbed  in  the  advocate  and  then  in  the  servant  of  the 
Commonwealth.  First,  he  dedicated  his  tinie  to  education  and  political 
pamphleteering ;  in  1649  he  was  made  ''  Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues  " 
under  the  Commonwealth  government,  a  post  in  which  he  laboured 
regularly  for  ten  vears  till  the  downfall  of  the  Protectorate,  He  was 
there  in  close  relntiou  with  Cromwell  and  other  leaders  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  his  services  were  purely  literary,  and  nothing  is  known  of  any  closer 


It  is  to  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  (rrtal.  52-66),  when  the 
republican  poet,  blind,  deserted,  ruined,  and  broken-hearted,  had  with- 
drawn into  austere  retirement,  that  we  owe  the  two  great  epics  and 
Samion.  Since  the  age  of  43,  the  insatiable  student  of  books  had  been 
totaUy  without  s^ht.  He  had  buried  hia  first  wife,  Mary  Powell,  an 
uncongenial  spouse,  in  1652  ;  his  second  wife,  Katherine  Woodcock,  died 
after  a  short  term  of  married  life  in  1658  ;  and  the  poet  in  1663,  then 
55,  with  three  little  girls,  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull, 
a  very  worthy  woman,  who  survived  him.  The  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  London,  except  for  a  visit,  during  the  plagae,  to 
Chalfont  St  Giles,  where  the  only  house  which  he  inhabited  that  remains 
is  still  to  be  seen  unaltered.  Here  partly,  and  in  his  residences  in  the 
city,  in  Bunhill  Fields,  the  later  poems  were  composed. 

Faradite  Loit  was  published  in  1667,  but  it  had  been  completed  some 
years  earlier  ;  it  was  seriously  begun  nearly  ten  years  before,  and  it  had 
haunted  the  mind  of  the  poet  for  at  least  thirty  years.  Paradise  Re- 
gained and  SamMon  Agoniila  were  published  together  in  1670,  and  were 
completed  in  the  five  years  preceding.  The  poet  lived  four  years  more  ; 
but  he  wrote  no  more  verse.  He  died  in  1674,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
66,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  revered  by  his  intiraateB, 
and  even  already  &moUB,  in  the  spot  where  his  grave — long,  alas ! 
desecrated — is  still  marked  and  often  visited.    With  all  bis  sorrow. 
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afflictions,  and  disappointments,  both  public  and  private,  his  life  was  one 
of  absolute  dedication  to  his  great  purpose  and  high  calling. 

Both  the  Lyrics  and  the  Paradise  Lost  were  included  by  Comte  in 
the  Positiviat  Library ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  revolutionary  and 
critical  storm  which  gave  it  inspiration,  he  does  not  scruple  to  speak  of 
*'  the  inimitable  epic  "  as  "  the  highest  measure  of  Man's  poetic  powers." 
The  three  chief  lyrics  have  almost  every  quality  of  poetry  in  literal  per- 
fection. No  other  500  lines  in  English  soar  to  so  lofty  and  faultless  a 
level,  without  a  jarring  note  or  a  &eble  phrase  :  so  that  they  have  be- 
come part  of  the  very  thought  and  language  of  all  cultured  Englishmen. 
The  Faradise  Lost  has  music  and  conceptions  even  more  sustained  and 
enthralling,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Homer  alone  can  match. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  epic  has  not  the  incomparable  perfection 
of  the  lyrics.  There  are  in  it  incongniities,  vagueness,  monotony, 
lunitations  of  human  types,  which  are  never  felt  in  presence  of  the  three 
supreuie  masters,  and  seldom  even  in  Virgil,  Ariosto,  (-alderon,  or 
Goethe.  It  is  plain  that  Puritanism  and  an  abortive  revolution  forced 
this  consummate  poet  to  turn  away  both  from  Past  and  Present,  and  to 
search  for  the  subject  and  scheme  of  his  epic  in  his  own  meditations  on 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  treated  this  with  extreme  freedom,  and  not 
without  a  disputatious  dogmatism ;  but  even  Milton  could  not  shake 
himself  free  from  its  obsolete  theology  and  its  barren  cosmogony.  That 
a  great  poet,  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  an  age,  should  have  done 
so  much  with  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  as  hLs  inspiration  is  one  of  the 
noblest  triumphs  of  human  genius. 

At  the  same  time,  this  great  citizen  and  heroic  soul,  being  forced 
l)ack  uix)n  his  own  heart  for  nis  ideal  of  Man  in  presence  of  Nature  and 
its  Creator,  produced  from  the  depths  of  his  pure  and  rich  imagination 
a  marvellous  picture  of  Humanity  in  all  its  naked  essentials,  before 
History  had  loaded  its  memories,  or  civilisation  had  clothed  its  life 
with  conventions.  The  aim  of  Milton  is  thus  analogous  to  that  of 
Dant€  ;  and,  in  simple  majesty  and  unity  of  scheme,  for  a  time  it  seems 
even  superior ;  until  the  rigid  limits  of  Scripture  and  inevitable  want 
of  varied  human  interest  compel  us  to  admit  that  the  close  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  is  hardly  equal  to  its  sublime  exordium  and  the  earlier 
acts  in  the  great  drama  of  Man's  Creation,  Fall,  and  Sidvation.  Yet 
the  originality,  power,  and  eternal  meaning  of  Milton's  poem  gain  fresh 
significance  as  civilisation  advances  ;  and  we  see  that  since  the  work  of 
Dante  there  has  been  no  such  approach  to  the  ideal  epic  of  Humanity. 
Like  Dante,  like  Homer,  Milton  has  given  us  a  living^  and  not  a  literary^ 
Epic.  It  is  Dante  amongst  the  moderns,  and  Virgil  amongst  the 
ancients,  whom,  in  sustained  moral  pur]x>se  and  in  rebgious  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  inspired  voice  of  his  age,  Milton  most  nearly  resembles, 
as  also  he  resembles  these  in  lifelong  dedication  to  his  task  as  prophet 
of  a  sociid  regenemtion  to  be.  It  is  the  lasting  glory  of  English  Puri- 
tanism that  it  could  join  in  one  work  such  a  creative  statesman  as 
Cromwell  with  so  supreme  a  poet  as  Milton.  [F.  H.] 

Masson  :  Life  of  Milton  and  Ili^ttrry  of  his  Times,  6  vols.  (1859-1880) ;  also 
ill  Kncid.  Brit.  vol.  xvi.  Mark  Pat tisoii :  il////<>w,  "Men  of  Letters'* 
series,  1883.     Pos.  Pol,  ui.  487. 
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o  forms  of  collective  activity  possible  to  our  race,  the  conquert 
if  Man  aad  the  coaquest  of  Nature,  the  firet  was  brought  to  syste- 
tjiatic  completeness  long  before  the  second.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
world  both  processes  went  on  simultaneoiialy.  The  women  of  a  primitive 
tribe  till  the  soil  while  the  men  are  lighting.  Where  the  tribes  of  a  vast 
plain  or  river  valley  were  (fathered  together  under  a  theocratic  monarchy 
it  might  have  been  expected  that,  as  war  became  less  continual,  industry 
would  have  taken  ita  pLice  as  the  systematic  occupation  of  man.  But  to 
this  substitution  there  was  an  inseparable  obstacle.  Theocratic  societies 
were  organised  by  priexthoodn,  interpreting  the  arbitrary  will  of  inacrut- 
iible  goOM.  Each  of  the  arts  of  life  was  under  the  tuteh4^  of  a  god,  and, 
under  pain  of  his  displeasure,  was  handed  down  from  fiither  to  son  un- 
chansred. 

Under  the  system  of  hereditary  caste  there  could  be  no  innovation, 
no  free  play  for  experiment — above  all,  no  attempt  to  discover  imiform 
scientiljc  laws,  and  apply  them  to  the  purpose  ol  mastery  over  Nature. 
Even  in  China,  where  an  exceptional  development  of  the  patriarchal  prin- 
ciple on  the  basis  of  primitive  fetichism  had  prevented  the  establishment 
of  Caste,  collective  industry  and  especially  industrial  innovations  were 
strongly  iliacouraged.  Thefeng-ihui  (local  spirits  of  the  earth)  oppose  the 
opening  of  a  new  road  as  eflectuaily  as  a  theocratic  omcle.  The  spirit  of 
minute  concrete  obsen'atioti  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  led  them  to  many 
discoveries  and  inventions— as,  for  instance,  the  compass  and  printing : 
yet  these,  owing  to  the  stage  of  social  development  then  reached,  failed 
to  arouse  anything  analogous  to  the  collective  industrial  activity  which 
they  inaugunkted  in  the  West.  In  China,  as  in  India  and  m  Egypt, 
notwithstanding  the  cessation  of  war,  industry  has  remained  individual 
and  stationary. 

In  the  transition  from  theocracy  to  sociocracy,  begun  by  Greco-Roman 
civilisation,  the  ascendancy  of  civil  over  priestly  government  removed  Uie 
theological  ol^stacle  to  industrial  development,  after  a  stnipgle  ty]iified  in 
the  ^Eachylean  legend  of  Prometheus.  The  ri-ie  of  Greek  science  estab- 
lished the  tirst  condition  of  collective  industry,  the  study  of  natural  laws, 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  the  mastery  of  Nature  was  impossible. 
But  the  collective  activity  of  Greek  and  Koman  States  was  devoted  not 
to  the  conquest  of  Kature,  but  to  the  conquest  of  Man  :  industry  was 
left  to  slaves. 

As  a  moral  discipline,  and  ss  a  stimulus  to  intellectual  energy,  orga- 
nised war  has  exercised  a  powerful  intluenue  on  man's  education.  On  tjie 
industrial  arts  themselves— metal- working,  wheeled  vehicles,  the  construc- 
tion of  military  engines,  and  of  the  apparatus  for  maintaining  or  sustaining 
a  siege— its  reaction  was  most  fruitful.  The  Boman  State,  achieving  the 
conquest  of  the  Western  world,  eatablished,  as  Virgil  puts  it,  the  law  of 
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peace.  It  seemed  that  the  forces  called  out  by  war  could  now  be  con- 
centrated on  the  peaceful  or^nisation  of  life  ;  and  to  this  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Empire  manifestly  tended  The  activity  of  the  slave- 
trade  lessened  ;  slaves  settle<l  on  the  soil  gradually  be^s^n  to  acquire  the 
rights  of  serfs.  War  meantime  became  ennobled  by  tlie  transformation 
of  itjj  purpose  from  aggression  to  defence  of  the  Roman  State  against 
Oothic  barbarians  :  continued  by  the  Gothic  and  Teuton  tribes  who  could 
assimilate  civilisation,  against  the  Huns  and  others  whose  invasions  were 
wholly  sterile  and  destructive. 

Dividing  the  Middle  Age,  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  to  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  into  three  periods,  each  of  three  centuries, 
we  see  that  in  the  first  (400-700  a.d.),  the  transition  from  slavery 
to  serfage  was  accomplishe<l :  the  mass  of  idle  ])lebeians  being  cleared 
out  of  the  towns,  and  fixed  in  rural  districts  round  the  feudal  chief. 
In  the  second  period  (700-1000  a.d.)  serfage  disappears  in  cities  and 
•  l>oroughs  ;  the  free  industrial  order  first  appears,  though  manufacturing 
industry  is  still  limited  to  what  is  needed  for  the  supply  of  immediate 
wants.      In  the  third   period  (1000-1300  a.d.)  industrial  existence   is 
definitely  recognised  :  charters  are  given  to  towns,  trades  are  organised  in 
guilds  ;  the  previous  emancipation  of  serfs  had  facilitated  accumulation  of 
capital    The  cLiss  of  employers  now  arises,  the  first  condition  of  collective 
as  opposed  to  individual  industry.     As  feudal  chiefs  showed  no  tendency 
towards  transformation  into  industrial  capt^uns,  agriculture  remained  for 
centuries  behind  other  departments  of  mdustry.      Commerce  took  the 
lead.     Between  the  Italian  guilds  of  merchants  and  the  Hanseatic  league, 
the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  acted  as  intennediaries.     As  theological  in- 
fluence decayed,  and  scientific  study  extended,  the  utilisation  of  natural 
forces  by  machinery  came  into  prominence.    The  discovery  of  the  compass 
enlarged  the  limits  of  navigation  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of 
Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama  ;  the  invention  of  gimpowder,  shortening 
military  apprenticeship,  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  feudalism.     Finally,  the 
great  invention,  which  completed  the  fundamental  institution  of  writing 
by  accelerating  the  production  of  copies,  secured  the  rapid  and  permanent 
dissemination  of  thought  through  the  world,  and  was  itself  a  striking 
example  of  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  human  labour,  destined  to 
play  so  revolutionary  a  part  in  the  reconstitution  of  society. 

In  the  early  rise  of  the  employing  class,  striking  illustrations  were 
given  of  healthy  relations  between  themselves  and  those  who  acted  under 
them.  Jacques  C/Opur  and  the  elder  Cosmo  de  Medici  stood  out  in  the 
14th  century  as  splendid  iyxies  of  the  industrial  chie£  It  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  Hallaiu,  Rogers,  and  others,  that  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century  com])ared  favourably  with 
his  circumstances  at  the  present  time.  And  yet  the  last  five  centuries  have 
witnessed  a  growth  of  commercial  enterprise,  an  application  of  science  to 
industry,  a  mastery  of  natural  forces,  and  a  consequent  multiplication  of 
wealth,  which  500  years  ago  no  <me  could  have  dreamed  of.  It  suffices 
to  glance  at  the  names  mentioned  in  this  month,  and  to  recall  the  opening 
of  the  New  World  for  Western  use,  the  application  of  machinery  to 
textile  fabrics,  and  the  control  of  heat  as  a  means  of  mechanical  motion, 
to  appreciate  the  enormous  increase  of  man's  productive  power.    The 
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increttse  of  poDiUatJon  in  Western  Europe  has  undoubtedly  been  extremely 
rapid ;  but  it  has  in  no  way  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth.    Thus 

the  growth  of  Modem  Industry  ofTers  an  extruordinary  paradox,  which 
those  who  accept  it  aa  an  inataltnent  of  human  progress  are  bound  to 

The  conditions  of  economic  projrress,  clearly  indicated  by  Corate,  are 
two  :  lirsi,  that  men  should  produce  more  than  they  con^nine  ;  secondly, 
that  the  product  xhoiild  be  fiuch  as  can  be  stored  up  for  a  (greater  time 
than  is  needed  for  its  reproduction.  These  conditions  being  obtterved, 
CapituI  results  :  making  it  possible  to  concentrate  energy  on  objects  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  life.  That  capital  has  in- 
creHsed  in  recent  centuries  at  a  rate  far  exce^lini;  that  of  any  previous 
period  of  man's  history,  no  one  can  doubt.  Had  the  increase  been  accom- 
panied with  any  moral  or  intellectual  process  controlling  iit  use  and 
distribution,  the  great  problem  of  social  life  might  hy  this  time  have  been 
solved.  The  mass  of  workmen  nii|;ht  have  been  fully  incorporaW  into 
the  structure  of  civilisation,  admitted  to  its  intellectual  pnvile^res,  and 
set  free  from  mechanical  labour  to  the  degree  compatible  with  the  full 
enjoyment  of  domestic  life. 

But  as  with  other  departments  of  human  life,  so  here,  the  development 
of  human  forces  has  preceded  their  control.  The  enommuH  increase  of 
productive  power  placed  at  man's  disposal  during  the  last  150  years  by  the 
steam-engine,  by  textile  machinery,  and  by  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  the  arts,  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  controlling  or  organising 
force.  Consequently  the  increase  of  productive  power,  by  condensing 
vast  populations  in  cities  of  sudden  growth,  without  settled  life  or 
certainty  of  constant  employment,  has  created  new  social  problems,  as 
difRcult  as  any  with  which  human  wisdom  has  ever  been  confronted. 

The  month  of  Gut«nberg,  as  conceived  by  Comte,  represents  the  full 
range  of  power  over  Nature  which  man  has  obtained  through  abstract 
science  and  practical  energy  ;  and  which  will  one  day  be  used,  with 
organisation  rivalling  that  of  the  Roman  State  in  the  work  of  military 
conquest,  for  the  action  of  Humanity  on  the  planet  which  she  inhabits. 
The  men  commemorated  are  not  those  who  exercised  power  through  the 
attainment  of  wealth,  but  those  who  taught  us  how  to  achieve  dominion 
over  Nature.  We  find  the  names  of  navigators  and  travellers  who 
revealed  the  extent  of  our  planet  :  of  inventors  who  moulded  matter  into 
the  slave  of  man's  bidding :  of  those  who  measured  time  nmre  accurately, 
or  who  lightened  the  labour  of  calculation  ;  of  students  of  light,  heal, 
electricity,  chemical  affinity,  who  applied  these  forces  to  human  purposes : 
of  the  pioneers  of  scientiHc  agriculture  :  of  men  who  would  subdue  the 
waters  of  the  earth,  nay,  even  its  atmosphere,  to  the  service  of  man. 


Intellectual  force  taking  precedence  of  all  forms  of  material  force,  the 
presidence  of  the  month  is  given  to  the  name  identitied  with  the  inven- 
tion which  at  once  disMminates  intellectual  products  and  secures  their 
permanence— the  invention  of  the  printing-press. 
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The  groups  allotted  to  the  four  weeks  of  the' month  are  thus  dis- 
tributed : — 

The  first  contains  the  nauieft  of  the  great  travellers  by  land  and  sea 
who  enlarged  man's  knowledge  of  his  planet :  Columbus  taking  the  first 
place.  The  iniiucnce  of  commerce  on  iK>litical  government  is  typified  by 
Jacques  C<jeur  and  Gresham  :  the  application  of  abstract  science  to  prac- 
tical navigation  by  Napier  and  Briggs. 

The  second  week  represents  the  arrangement  of  matter  in  forms 
suitable  for  human  ser\'ice  by  great  inventors.  Vaucanson  presents 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  attained  in  the  imitiition  of  complex  living 
motions  by  deacl  matter.  With  him  are  associated  the  inventors  of  textile 
machinery,  of  the  chronometer  and  the  telegraph. 

In  the  third  week  the  control  by  man  of  natural  forces  is  indicated, 
especially  of  the  behaviour  of  gases  under  pressure  and  their  expansion 
by  heat.  With  Watt,  the  principal  inventor  of  the  steam-engme,  are 
associated  not  merely  his  forerunners,  but  also  the  men  of  science  of 
whose  discoveries  his  invention  is  the  practical  application.  Dalton, 
whose  discovery  did  so  nmch  for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the 
industrial  arts,  is  also  included. 

The  last  week,  over  which  Montgoltier  presides,  indicates  industruil 
discoveries  likely  to  prove  more  fruitful  in  the  future  than  in  the  past : 
when  the  earth's  atmosphere  will  no  longer  be  inaccessible  to  man ;  when 
her  rivers  will  be  brought  to  do  his  work  ;  when  her  plants  and  animals 
will  be  systematically  studied  and  modified  ;  and  when  the  common  arts 
of  life  will  be  transformed  by  a  keener  sense  of  artistic  beauty. 

[J.  H.  K] 

Phil.  Pos.f  lemons  54,  55,  57.    I*os.  Pol.  vol.  ii.  eh.  ii. 
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aniSNBEBa,  v  mo,  d.  1468. 

John  GuTKNBERo  WEis  bom  of  noble  parents  id  Maiotz.  His  father's 
nuiue  was  Gabzfleiscb  :  but  lie  took  the  nikme  of  his  mother.  In  l4S0hia 
family  were  exiled  by  the  democratic  part;  in  the  town,  and  took  refuge 
in  Strasburg.  The  boy  showed  a  mecl^iiical  genius,  and  after  some 
years  entered  into  partnership  with  Andrew  Britaeha  in  the  business  of 
polishing  atonea  ana  manufacturing  mirrors.  In  1438  he  seems  to  have 
been  engaged  with  Dritzehn  and  the  brothers  Heilmann  in  block- 
printing. 

Printing  from  engraved  wooden  blocks  had  been  in  use  for  more  than 
h^  a  century,  especially  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  It  was 
employed  in  connection  with  pictorial  engraving  to  explain  such  eerier 
of  pictures  as  the  Dance  of  Death,  Bihiia  taiiptmm,  etc.,  but  waa 
obviously  inapplicable  to  works  of  considerable  length.  The  expedient 
of  making  the  types  for  each  letter  moveable  may  be  compared  both  for 
ingenuity  and  for  momentous  result  with  the  Pha'nician  invention  of  the 
alphabet  as  contraiited  with  ideographic  writing.  To  whom  this  expedient 
is  due  has  been  vehemently  delmted,  and  still  remains  uncertain.  It  is 
.4Htd  that  in  1445  a  short  Latin  Grammar  of  i^ius  Donatus,  and  the 
'f^cvlitm  hamana  stdvationit,  were  printed  in  Haarlem  with  moveable 
types  by  Lourena  Janszoon  Coster,  and  that  shortly  afterwards  a  servant 
of  Coster  stole  these  types  and  took  them  to  Mamtz,  where  they  came 
into  the  possession  of  Gutenbeig.  This  story  has  been  the  theme  of  end- 
less controversy,  and  the  materuls  for  its  proof  or  disproof  are  insufBcienL 
It  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Junius,  who  wrote  a  century  after  the 
supposed  event. 

Into  this  tangled  dispute  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  enter  here.  For 
industrial  history  the  essential  point  is  that,  midway  in  the  16tb  century, 
it  was  made  possible,  in  the  city  of  Maintz,  to  substitutA  for  the  slow  and 
fallible  process  of  cop)[ing  manuscripts,  their  reproduction,  to  any  number 
desired,  through  the  impreaa  of  ink  upon  paper  by  moveable  types. 
These  types  were  at  first  made  of  wood.  But  this  material  not  being 
sufficiently  durable,  metal  types  were  substituted.  To  cut,  however, 
ii  sufficient  number  of  letters,  whether  in  wood  or  in  metal,  for  the 
printing  of  even  a  single  folio  page,  was  a  toilsome  and  expensive  pro- 
cedure. The  solution  at  last  re^ed  was  to  executo  a  model  of  each 
letter  in  hard  metal,  of  which  a  mould  could  be  made.  Fusible  metal 
poured  into  the  mould  could  reproduce  as  many  copies  of  the  letter  as 
were  wished  for  :  and  thus  perfect  uniformity  would  result. 

While  carrying  on  this  process  Gutenberg  was  associated  with  John 
Fust,  a  merchant  of  Maintz,  who  procured  him  the  necessary  funds, 
amounting  to  1600  florins,  and  with  Peter  Schoeffer,  of  Gernaheim,  a  man 
skilled  in  metal-working,  to  whom  the  details,  if  not  the  conception,  of 
'~'pe-founding  are  probably  due.  In  1465  appeared  the  first  result  of 
ir  combined  labours,  the  Latin  Bible. 

The  expense,  a«  well  aa  toil,  had  been  very  great.  In  the  account 
given  of  the  matter  by  Abbot  Trithemiua,  who  heard  it  personally  &om 
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Peter  Schoeffer,  3000  florins  had  been  spent  before  the  first  three  leaves  of 
the  book  were  struck  off.  Money  disputes  arose  between  Gutenberg  and 
Fust.  Fust  established  his  claim  to  the  printing-plant,  and  with  the  help 
of  Schoeffer  continued  to  use  it,  till  the  sack  of  Maintz,  in  1462,  by 
Adolphus  II.  In  1463,  through  the  help  of  a  firiend,  Humery,  a  new 
press  appears  to  have  been  established  for  Gutenberg,  who,  however,  died 
a  poor  man  five  years  afterwards,  February,  1468. 

Within  sixteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  printed  Bible,  the  art 
of  printing  was  practised  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Stiasburg  was  the  first,  after  Mamtz,  to  adopt  the  process.  In  1466  we 
find  it  at  Cologne,  in  the  following  year  at  Rome.  By  1471  it  wa.s  estab- 
lished in  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  Bologna,  and  Milan.  England,  still 
involved  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  was  late  in  the  race.  The  date  of  the 
first  English  printed  book  is  1477. 

The  effect  of  printing  was  to  establish  the  continuity  of  the  Western 
world  with  Greco-Roman  traditions,  and  thus  with  the  previous  life  of 
Humanity,  which  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  MedisBval  Church  had  for 
centuries  disturbed.  The  expression,  "humane  letters"  {literm  hum<iniores\ 
represents  accurately  what  took  place.  The  thoughts  of  men  to  whom 
man's  life  and  man's  world  were  the  things  best  worth  living  for,  and  who 
revered  the  Roman  State  as  the  best  security  for  peaceful  progress — men 
like  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  with  them  all  the  poets,  historians,  and 
thinkers  of  Greece  and  Rome — became  henceforth  fiuniliar  household 
words.  This  at  least  was  the  case  with  a  large  and  powerful  section  of 
society.  Those  to  whom  Greek  and  Latin  hodSs  still  remained  sealed  were 
at  least  made  familiar  in  translations  of  the  Bible  with  the  sources  of  their 
own  religion  :  with  what  momentous  results  the  history  of  the  next  two 
centuries  was  to  show.  To  mediseval  theology  the  invention  of  printing 
dealt  as  powerful  a  blow  as  the  feudal  system  received  from  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  rendering  the  costly  armour  of  the  privileged  classes  use- 
less in  battle. 

Rightly,  therefore,  does  this  invention  take  precedence  of  other 
forms  of  Modem  Industry.  In  the  long-run  the  world  is  governed  by 
ideas  ;  material  force  being  needed  only  to  maintain  order  till  ideas 
have  taken  hold  of  men  and  rendered  them  self-governing.  The  machine 
that  disseminates  thought  is  therefore  the  greatest  of  machines.  Like  all 
other  forces,  the  power  it  wields  has  been  and  will  be  misused.  But 
it  offers  the  means  whereby  the  masses  of  citizens  can  participate 
actively  or  passively  in  the  acts  of  the  State  of  which  they  are  members. 
And  its  right  use  in  the  end  predominates  over  the  wrong. 

p.  H.  B.] 

Encycl.  Brit.,  9th  edition,  Article  Typography.       Ottley :  Enquiry  into 
Origin  of  Ari  qf  Printing ^  1862. 

MABOO  POLO,  b.  1254,  cL  abt.  1329. 

Marco  Polo,  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  travellers,  came 
of  a  noble  trading  family  of  Venice,  where  he  was  bom  in  or  about  1254. 
About  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father,  Nicolo,  and  his  uncle,  Maffeo,  had 
gone  on  a  business  venture  to  the  East,  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of 
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the  route  by  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  then  held  by  the  Tartars.  They 
visited  the  court  of  kublai  Khan,  who  in  1259  had  succeeded  Man^  as 
"  The  lord  of  all  the  Tartars  in  the  world,"  and  whom  they  found  willing 
to  open  his  vast  dominions  to  European  merchants.  Bearing  from  the 
Khan  an  urgent  message  to  the  Pope  to  send  out  missionaries,  they 
returned  to  Europe  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1269  they  set  out  on  a 
second  journey  to  the  East,  when  Marco,  then  a  boy  of  15,  accompanied 
them. 

Starting  from  Acre,  they  travelled  by  wav  of  Bagdad  to  Ormuz  ; 
thence  they  struck  landwards  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  ascended  the 
Upper  Oxus  to  the  Pamir  plateau,  passed  through  Kashgar,  Yarkand, 
along  Lake  Lob,  over  the  great  Gobi  desert,  and  so  to  Shangtu,  a  pleasure- 
residence  of  Kublai  Khan,  to  the  north  of  Cambalu  (Peking),  wnich  had 
lately  become  the  Tartar  capital  For  about  seventeen  years  they  remained 
with  the  Khan,  who  showed  them  great  respect.  Marco  acquired  several 
of  the  Tartar  dialects,  and  became  oy  his  knowledge  of  native  customs  a 
valuable  agent  for  foreign  missions.  He  was  thus  employed  in  Cochin 
China,  India,  and  elsewhere,  and  won  great  favour  by  his  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  the  Khan  considering  as 
foolish  and  ignorant  other  ambassadors  who  had  nothing  to  report  save 
the  special  mes»^e  intrusted  to  them. 

In  1292  the  !Folos,  who  had  meanwhile  accumulated  much  wealth  in 
gold  and  jewels,  were  allowed  to  return.  Sailing  from  Chinchen,  they 
passed  by  Sumatra  through  the  Straits  of  Malac^^  to  Ceylon,  and  thence 
to  Ormuz.  They  reached  Venice  in  1295.  There  Marco's  wondrous 
tales  earned  for  him  the  name  of  Messer  Millione.  In  a  sea-fight  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  1298,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  he 
beguiled  his  captivity  by  recounting  the  stoi^  of  his  travels  to  a  fellow- 
pnsoner,  Rusticiano,  of  Pisa,  whose  work,  originally  dictated  by  Marco 
and  written  in  French,  forms  **  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian, 
concerning  the  kingdoms  and  marvels  of  the  East"  Released  in  1299, 
Marco  Polo  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was  engaged  in  business  until 
his  death,  about  the  year  1329.  His  work  h£»  outlived  a  period  of 
scepticism.  His  wide  information  proved  invaluable  when  Columbus 
and  others  were  preparing  to  seek  new  routes  to  India  ;  the  geographers 
of  the  16th  century  drew  largely  frt)m  it ;  and  its  general  accuracy  is  no 
longer  questioned.  [O.  P.  M.] 

Sir  H.  Yule  :  translation  of  Marco  Polo's  Kingdoms  of  the  East. 


OHARDIN  (Sir  John  Chardin),  b.  1643,  d.  1713. 

Jean  Chardin,  of  a  Huguenot  family,  born  in  Paris,  1643,  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  of  jeweller.  About  the  age  of  twenty 
he  went  on  a  trading  journey  to  the  East,  where  he  spent  about  three 
vears,  chiefly  in  Persia.  On  his  return  he  found  that,  as  a  Protestant^ 
he  was  shut  out  from  advancement,  and  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  East^ 
where,  as  he  says,  "  without  being  forced  to  change  my  religion  I  could 
not  fail  to  satisfy  a  moderate  ambition  ;  for  in  these  parts  commerce  is 
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a  profession  so  honourable  that  even  the  kings  themselves  openly  adopt 
it"  Setting  out  in  1671  he  reached  Ispahan  after  an  adventurous 
journey  of  nearly  two  years,  and  remained  in  Persia  for  several  years, 
following  the  court  of  Solvman  iii.,  visiting  nearly  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  combining  the  pursuit  of  business  with  the  study  of  the 
language,  history,  and  customs  of  the  people. 

lie  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  immediately  found  favour.  Ten  days  after  his  arrival 
he  wafl  knighted  by  Charles  ii. ;  he  was  made  court  jeweller ;  in  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in 
1683  he  was  despatched  to  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam  as  agent  of  the 
English  East  India  Company.  In  1686  and  1711  he  published  the 
records  of  his  travels  in  the  East  (included  in  the  Positivist  Library), 
a  work  which  has  since  been  recognised  as  of  the  utmost  value  for  the 
accurate  and  complete  account  which  it  gives  of  the  language,  religion, 
and  manners  of  Persia.  Montesquieu  and  Gibbon  frequently  cite  it  as 
an  authority,  and  Sir  W.  Jones  refers  to  its  author  as  "  the  great  traveller 
Chardin,  whom  every  Orientalist  must  always  mention  with  reverence." 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  says  : — "The  faculty  of  seizing  by  a  rapid  and  com- 
prehensive glance  the  character  of  a  country  and  people  was  possessed 
m  the  highest  degree  by  Chardin,  and  secures  him  an  undisputed 
supremacy  for  that  department  of  literature."  By  his  book,  Persia 
became  the  most  early  known  of  all  the  Eastern  nations.  Extracts  from 
it  appear  in  most  of  the  chief  collections  of  travels,  and  a  completed 
edition  was  published  in  Paris  in  1811  (10  vols,  edited  by  Langl^}. 

Chardin  died  near  London  in  1713,  and  a  memorial  tablet  is  erected 
to' him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  words,  "  Nomen  sibi  fecit  eundo," 

[J.  K.  ft  O.  P.  K.] 


JAOQUES  OCEUE,  b.  abt  1395,  d.  1456. 

A  worthy  type  of  the  industrial  patrician,  says  Comte  {Pos,  Pol, 
iiL  462),  was  furnished  by  two  eminent  men  of  the  15th  century,  each 
of  whom  showed  by  his  conduct  that  pacific  activity  may  go  along  with 
the  completest  social  devotion,  &nd  even  with  profound  aptitude  for 
civic  government.  The  one  was  Cosmo  de  Medici  the  elder,  the  other 
Jacques  Cceur. 

£om  at  Bourges,  the  son  of  a  fur  merchant,  Jacques  Cceur  sought 
his  fortune  in  the  Levant  trade,  then  commanded  by  the  rival  cities  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  so  astonishing  was  his  success  that  his  yearly 
gains  were  spoken  of  as  greater  than  those  of  all  the  other  merchants  put 
together.  (Jharles  vii.,  "  le  bien  servi"  recognised  his  financial  genius. 
He  was  made  Master  of  the  Paris  Mint  in  1436  ;  a  year  later  he  became 
Minister  of  Finance  (argentier) ;  and  then  for  fifteen  years  he  directed 
French  finance.  During  the  English  occupation  the  French  coinage  had 
be^me  debased  and  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  fluctuations,  dis- 
turbing the  public  administration  as  well  as  private  business.  Property 
was  not  secure  from  violence.  Taxation  and  public  offices  were  being 
fraudulently  used  as  a  means  of  enriching  individuals  rather  than  the 
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State.  Jacques  Coeur,  with  a  willing  king,  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 
A  chronicler,  referring  in  wonder  to  the  peaceful  revolution,  says,  that  a 
man  might  now,  without  any  risk,  traverse  the  whole  kingdom,  his  hands 
full  of  gold.  Jacques  Coeur  '*  restored  the  coinage,"  says  Michelet,  "  dis- 
covered in  finance  a  thing  hitherto  unheard  of,  namely,  justice,  and  held 
that  for  kings,  as  for  everybody  else,  the  way  to  get  rich  is  to  pay 
one's  debts." 

Honours  were  showered  upon  him.  He  was  ennobled,  was  sent  on 
important  embassies,  and  saw  his  son  made  Archbishop  of  Bourges. 
Meanwhile  his  riches  grew,  so  that  he  was  able,  out  of  his  own  purse,  to 
advance  to  the  King  for  the  English  war  a  sum  of  which  the  value  to-day 
would  be  about  a  million  sterling  ;  every  needy  courtier  was  his  debtor ; 
he  had  purchased  vast  domains ;  he  was  building  in  his  native  town 
a  mansion,  still  remaining,  whose  splendour  was  the  wonder  of  his  time. 
Suddenly  he  fell,  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  In  1451  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  Agnes  Sorel,  the  King's  mistress.  The 
charge  was  abandoned,  but  his  prosecutors,  envious  of  his  fortune, 
found  others  in  its  place — selling  arms  to  the  infidels,  giving  up  a 
Christian  slave  who  had  taken  refuge  in  one  of  his  ships,  and  malad- 
ministration of  various  kinds.  After  a  semblance  of  trial,  he  received 
sentence  of  imprisonment  with  confiscation  of  his  property.  He  escaped 
to  Rome  in  1455,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Pope  Nicholas  v. 
Joining  an  expedition  against  the  Turks,  he  died  in  1456  in  the  island 
of  Chios.  [O.  P.  It] 

Jacques  Cocur  et  CharUs  vii. ,  by  Pierre  Clement. 


GBESHAM  {Sir  TJumas),  b.  1519,  d.  1579. 

Like  Jacques  Coeur,  Sir  Thomas  Grssham  combines  the  type  of  the 
great  merchant  with  that  of  the  servant  of  the  State.  He  came  of  an 
old  Norfolk  trading  family,  which  was  already  well  known  for  its  muni- 
ficence and  public  services.  His  father.  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  who  was 
among  the  financial  advisers  of  Henry  viii.,  and  became  Lord  Mayor  in 
1537,  gave  him  a  University  education  before  placing  him  in  business. 
After  serving  as  an  apprentice  for  eight  years,  whereby  alone,  as  he  says, 
one  might  come  by  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  all  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, he  joined  his  father  as  a  mercer  in  the  S*lemish  trade,  dealing 
chiefly  in  woollen  clothes. 

In  1551  he  was  appointed  the  King's  Merchant  in  the  Low  Countries, 
an  important  office,  in  which  he  had  to  act  as  a  sort  of  financial  ambassa- 
dor during  the  reigns  of  Edward  vi.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  His  duty 
was  to  negotiate  loans,  to  watch  over  the  public  credit  abroad,  and  to 
keep  the  King's  Council  infonued  of  all  matters  of  political  interest ;  and 
while  thus  engaged  he  was  kept  constantly  moving  between  London  and 
Antwerp,  then  the  commercial  centre  of  Europe.  It  is  recorded  that 
within  two  years  he  made  the  journey  no  less  than  forty  times. 

When  he  entered  the  public  service  there  was  great  financial  em- 
barrassment.     Henry  viii.'s  wars  had  compelled  the  raising  of  large 
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loans  from  foreign  merchants,  which  from  time  to  time  had  to  be  renewed 
on  ruinous  terms ;  the  expedient  of  debasing  the  coinage  had  been 
resorted  to,  and  the  King's  credit  had  fallen  very  low.  Gresham  urged 
that  the  King's  honour  and  profit  alike  re<juired  that  some  other  ways 
should  l)e  taken  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  than  to  force  men  from 
time  to  time  to  prolong  them.  By  various  devices  he  succeeded  in 
raising  the  rate  of  exchange  and  discharging  the  debts  on  favourable 
temw.  He  pressed  upon  the  Council  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
coinage  standard,  for  its  debasement  caused  all  the  fine  gold  to  be  con- 
veyed out  of  the  realm  ;  and  through  his  efforts  an  improvement  in  the 
coinage  was  begun  in  1552  and  completed  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
principle  that  1^  money  drives  out  good  money  of  the  same  metal  is 
now  known  as  the  Gresham  Law. 

The  Roval  Exchange  was  founded  by  Gresham  in  1560,  the  London 
merchants  naving  \i\)  to  that  time  met  without  shelter  in  Lombard  Street. 
(In  Burgon's  Life,  ii.  344,  are  prints  of  the  old  building,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  of  London.)  Another  memorial  of  his  public  spirit 
was  the  establishment  of  Gresham  College.  Under  his  will  nis  house  in 
Bishopsgate  Street  was  eventually  handed  •  over  with  an  endowment 
to  the  London  Corporation  and  The  Mercers'  Company,  for  the  residence 
of  teachers  in  divinity,  astronomy,  music,  geometry,  law,  physic,  and 
rhetoric.  [0.  P.  H] 

Deau  Burgon  :  Lt/e  and  Times  of  Sir  T.  Gresham,  2  vols.,  1839. 


VA800  DA  GAMA,  b.  abt.  1469,  d.  1521 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  (,^inii,  intercourse 
between  the  East  and  West  was  seriously  hindered.  The  Chinese  re- 
sumed their  habits  of  exclusiveness,  while  the  rapid  spread  of  Moham- 
medanism held  Christian  adventurers  in  check.  Thus  came  an  urgent 
need  to  find  a  sea-route  to  India ;  in  this  enterprise  Portugal  led  the  way. 
Under  the  direction  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  numerous  expeditions 
were  organised  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  gradually  dispelling 
the  terrors  which  surrounded  that  unknown  region.  John  ii.  continuea 
the  work ;  and  in  1487  Bartholomew  Diaz  sailed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Stimulated  by  (Columbus's  discovery.  King  Emanuel  in  1 497  equipped 
three  vessels  to  make  the  passage  to  India,  and  chose  as  leader  Yasco  da 
Gama,  several  generations  of  whose  family  had  with  distinction  served 
the  Kings  of  Portugal.  Embarking  near  Lisbon  in  July,  Da  Gama 
doubled  the  Cape  on  the  following  October  or  November.  From  the 
King  of  Melinda  (north  of  Zanzibar)  he  obtained  pilots,  and  thence 
crossed  to  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  which  he  reached  May  17th, 
1 498.  Calicut  was  one  of  the  chief  stations  for  the  overland  trade  ;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  ships  awakened  zealous  resentment  in  the 
Moorish  merchants  already  peacefully  established  there.  But  Da  Gama, 
in  addition  to  an  unconquerable  will,  possessed  a  whole  armoury  of 
strategic  resources.    By  threats,  promises,  and  splendid  gifts,  he  succeeded 
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in  establishing  a  factory,  and  returned  to  Portugal  to  report  the  fulfilment 
of  his  task. 

He  returned  to  India  in  1502  to  avenge  a  massacre  of  settlers  in  the 
new  trading-station,  and  a  third  time  in  1524  as  Viceroy.  Durine  the 
Quarter  of  a  century  that  had  then  elapsed  since  his  landing  at  Cidicut) 
the  Portuguese  had  pushed  their  way  with  astounding  energy.  Their 
ships  sailed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  extreme  of  Cnina  (not 
yet  identified  as  the  Cathay  of  Marco  Polo),  and  a  chain  of  forts  and 
factories  guarded  them  from  attack,  this  great  extension,  ultimately  a 
source  of  weakness,  being  carried  out  wiui  unscrupulous  cruelty.  In 
response  to  numerous  complaints  that  reached  him,  Emanuel  sent  Da 
Gama  in  1524  to  restore  oraer.  "  During  the  short  months  of  his  rule," 
says  Gaspar  Correa,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  voyages,  "  he  had 
very  full  inquiry  made  upon  all  officials,  saying  that  he  would  learn  by 
what  devices  they  had  enriched  themselves  ;  and  he  went  on  examining 
diligently  into  the  evils,  so  that  without  any  doubt  he  put  India  into  a 
very  straight  road  for  the  good  of  the  King's  service,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  people^  and  above  all,  very  strict  justice,  which  had  been  perverted." 
He  died  in  India  in  1524. 

Vasco  da  Gama  has  been  immortalised  in  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens, 
^'  the  epic,"  as  it  has  been  described,  "  of  the  modem  system  of  universal 
commerce,  founded  on  the  discovery  of  the  sea-way  to  India."  That 
discovery,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  Western .  passage  by  Ma^llan, 
revolutionised  European  trade,  shifting  its  centres  to  Holland  and 
England,  and  leading  to  the  decline  of  the  Italian  cities.         [O.  P.  M.] 

Stanley :   Three  Voyages  of  Vaaco  da  Oama  (Haklnyt  Society,  1869).     Pos. 
Pol,  iii.  468. 


MAGELLAN  {Hernando  de  Magalhdes),  b.  abt.  1470,  d.  1521. 

-  Feman  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  of  noble  birth,  was  brought  up  in 
the  household  of  Queen  Leonora,  wife  of  John  ii.  He  served  for  a  time 
under  Albuquerque,  the  greatest  of  the  Portuguese  Viceroys  of  India,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  capture  of  Malacca  in  1511.  Failing 
on  his  return  home  to  meet  with  due  recognition  of  his  claims,  he 
migrated  to  Seville  in  1517,  exchanged  King  Emanuel's  service  for  that 
of  Charles  v.,  and  thereby  roused  a  feeling  of  resentment  which  long 
survived  him. 

By  the  bull  of  1493,  issued  after  the  return  of  Columbus,  Pope  Alex- 
ander VL  had  granted  to  Spain  all  lands  lying  west  of  a  line  (drawn 
from  pole  to  pole)  100  leagues — in  1494  altered  to  370  leagues — west  of 
the  Azores.  Magellan  declared  to  Charles  his  belief  that  the  Moluccas 
fell  within  the  Spanish  limit,  and,  in  spite  of  Portuguese  intrigues,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  command  of  a  fleet  with  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed westward  on  a  general  voyage  of  discovery.  Starting  in  August 
1519,  he  sailed  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Brazil,  whence,  coasting 
southwards,  he  passed  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Port  SC 
Julian ;  and  then,  through  the  straits  which  now  bear  his  name,  he 
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ventured  out  on  the  unknown  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  reached 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  spring  of  1521.  At  Matau,  one  of  that 
group,  on  April  27,  Magellan  ("our  mirror,  light,  comfort,  and  true 
guide,"  as  he  is  called  by  his  biographer,  Pigafetta,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition)  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  natives.  The  fleet,  pursuing  its 
course,  reached  Borneo  in  July,  and  the  Moluccas  in  November.  One  of 
the  two  ships,  to  which  it  was  by  this  time  reduced,  went  back  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ;  the  other  proceeded  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  arrived  at  San  Lucas,  September  6,  1522,  the  first  ship  to  sail  round 
the  world. 

Magellan  dispelled  the  prevailing  belief  that  America  was  part  of  a 
great  continent  stretching  to  the  South  Pole,  though  there  remained  a 
doubt  whether  his  straits  might  not  be  the  only  way  to  the  Pacific.  The 
feat  which  his  courage  and  knowledge  of  navigation  made  possible  was 
vainly  attempted  by  other  Spanish  sailors  after  his  death,  but  was  not 
again  achieved  till  Drake's  time,  more  than  half  a  century  later. 

[0.  P.  M.] 

First  Jmimey  rov,nd  tlie  Worldf  by  Magellan  (Hakluyt  Society). 


NAPIER  (John),  b.  1550,  cL  1617. 

John  Napier,  Baron  of  Merchiston,  was  bom  at  Merchiston,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  1550,  his  father,  Archibald!,  being  less  than  seventeen  vears 
older.  He  entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  at  eighteen,  and  left 
it,  without  graduating,  three  years  afterwards,  to  complete  his  studies 
on  the  Continent.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  theology,  in  politics,  and 
in  practical  agriculture.  His  first  publication  was  a  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse.  In  1588  he  was  chosen  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh one  of  its  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  carried 
on  the  Merchiston  system  of  tillage,  begun  by  his  father,  in  which 
salt  was  used  as  manure,  a  svstem  of  which  his  son  Archibald  has  left 
a  description. 

Meantime  Napier  was  following  with  keen  interest  the  astronomical 
discoveries  of  his  time,  and  was  impressed  with  the  practical  obstacles  to 
further  progress  presented  by  the  labour  of  the  long  calculations  which 
they  involved.  He  had  devoted  much  attention  to  pure  mathematics, 
and  his  treatise  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  which  still  remains  unpub- 
lished, shows  him  to  have  been  abreast,  and  in  some  ways  in  advance,  of 
the  foremost  algebraists  of  his  time.  But  his  best  energies  were  given  to 
the  construction  of  methods  for  reducing  the  labour  of  computation.  His 
Rhabdologia,  which  cannot  here  be  explained  further  than  oy  saying  that 
it  was  a  calculating  machine  of  extremely  simple  construction,  known  as 
Napier's  Rods,  or  Bones,  was  his  first  eflbrt  in  this  direction  ;  though  it 
was  not  published  till  the  year  of  his  death.  But  the  great  work  of  his 
life  was  the  invention  and  construction  of  a  logarithmic  table. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  addition  of  the  numbers  expressing  the 
powers  of  quantities  corresponded  to  multiplication  of  the  quantities  when 
raised  respectivelv  to  these  powers.  The  series,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128, 
256, 512,  1024,  etc.,  represent  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  6th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th, 
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and  lOth,  etc.,  powers  of  2.  Adding  together  the  indices  of  the  3rd  and 
the  5th  powers  we  get  the  index  of  me  8th  power.  That  is  to  say,  2'  +  2^ 
=  2"  ;  the  same  result  as  would  be  obtained  by  multiplyinglS  by  32.  In 
this  example,  3,  5,  and  8  are  said  to  be  the  logarithms  of  8,  32,  and  256 
to  the  base  2.  What,  however,  would  be  the  logarithm  of  any  number, 
such  as  21,  between  16  and  32  ?  or  of  any  number,  such  as  150,  between 
128  and  256?  Evidently,  in  the  first  example,  3  and  some  fraction,  and 
in  the  second,  7  and  some  fraction.  If,  then,  the  logarithms  of  all  num- 
bers could  be  computed,  to  any  base  that  might  be  agreed  on,  and  arranged 
in  a  table  opposite  to  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  the  operations  of 
multiplication  and  division  of  the  numbers  might  be  performed  by  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  their  logarithms.  Further,  multiplication  of  the 
logarithms  would  correspond  to  involution,  division  to  extraction  of  the 
root,  of  the  natural  numoers. 

The  base  for  logarithms  now  agreed  on  is  10 ;  and  as  10^  =  1,  the 
logarithm  of  1  is  called  0,  that  of  10  being  1.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  base  of  Napier's  system  is  2*71828,  etc.,  a  mode  of  statement  which 
renders  the  fihation  of  discovery  quite  unintelligible.  If  Napier's  two 
works  be  searched,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fixed  quantity  taken  for  a 
base  is  described  in  quite  a  diflferent  way. 

He  conceived  two  lines,  along  each  of  which  a  point  moved.  The  first 
point  moved  with  uniform  velocity,  describing  equal  spaces  in  equal  times, 
the  line  being  of  infinite  length.  The  other  line  was  finite,  and  repre- 
sented the  radius  of  the  quadrant :  the  point,  starting  with  the  same 
velocity  as  the  other,  moved  with  uniformly  diminishing  speed,  cutting 
the  line,  and  in  each  successive  period  cutting  the  remamder  of  the 
line,  in  a  fixed  proportion.  Each  of  these  diminishing  remainders  corre- 
sponded to  the  sine  of  an  angle  in  the  passage  from  90  to  0°.  The  sum  of 
equal  spaces  cut  off  on  the  endless  line  while  radius  had  decreased  to  any 
given  sme,  was  the  logarithm  of  that  sine. 

It  would  be' impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  notice  to  describe  fiilly 
Napier's  method  of  constructing  his  table.  Taking  the  sine  of  90°,  or 
radius,  as  ten  millions,  he  subtracted  from  it  one  ten-millionth  part,  and 
the  same  proportion  nrom  the  remainder ;  repeating  the  process  till  he 
had  got  a  very  large  array  of  numbers  between  10,000,000  and  5,000,000 
arranged  in  this  diminishing  geometrical  proportion,  true 'to  several 

{)laces  of  figures,  and  neglecting  the  slight  error  that  remained.  The 
ogarithm  of  one  of  these  b&in^  found,  the  logarithm  of  the  next  followed 
in  simple  arithmetical  proportion. 

Tables  giving  the  numerical  value  of  the  sines  for  each  minute  of  the 
quadrant  had  been  formed  more  than  a  century  before  Napier's  time,  by 
Furbach  and  Regiomontanus.  With  these,  of  course,  the  terms  of  Napier's 
geometrical  series  would  not  precisely  agree.  But  Napier  describes  very 
simple  methods  of  passing  from  the  logarithm  of  any  term  in  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  table  sine  most  nearly  approaching  it ;  so  that  ultimately 
his  table  of  logarithms  was  formed  for  the  sine  of  each  minute. 

Napier's  description  of  his  table  was  published  in  1614.  The  method 
of  construction  was  described  in  another  work  published  two  years  after 
his  death  by  his  son  Robert.  The  value  of  the  mvention  was  at  once  re- 
cognised by  the  best  mathematicians  of  England  [see  Brigos],  and  on  the 
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Continent  by  Kepler.  On  its  importance  to  practical  astronomy,  naviga- 
tion, land-surveying,  and  all  pursuits  involving  much  calculation,  there 
is  no  need  to  enlarge  ;  it  is  in  every  sense  a  potent  industrial  engine. 

Napier  died  on  4th  April,  1617.    He  was  buried  in  St.  Cuthbert's 
Churchyard,  Edinburgh.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Napier's  Construction  of  Logarithms,  hitherto  one  of  the  rarefit  books  in 
Europe,  has  been  recently  translated  by  W.  R.  Mac<lonald  (61ackwoo<l, 
1889).  See  also  Untton's  History  of  Logarithms :  and  Memoir  by  Mark 
Napier  (1834). 


BRIOGS  {Eenry\  b.  1561,  d.  1631. 

Henry  Briggs  was  bom  at  Warley  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  Hali&x, 
in  15G1.  He  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  Fellow,  and  was  appointed  L^turer  on  Physics,  on  Linacre's 
foundation.  Afterwards  he  obtained  the  Gresham  Professorship  of 
Geometry,  which  he  held  for  twenty-three  years.  In  1616  he  became 
Savilian  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Oxford,  and  was  attached  to  Merton 
Colle^,  where  he  died  on  the  26th  Januarv  1631,  and  is  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  college,  beneath  an  engraved  slab. 

He  wrote  several  mathematical  and  astronomical  papers  ;  but  in  one 
of  his  letters,  dated  March  1616,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  occupied  with 
the  "  noble  invention  of  logarithms,"  produced  in  the  previous  year  by 
Napier.  He  took  the  trouble  to  visit  Napier  twice  ;  partly  to  express 
his  grateful  admiration,  and  also  to  suggest  an  important  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  the  logarithmic  l^le.  consisting,  practically,  in  the 
adoption  of  10  as  the  base  to  which  they  should  be  computed.  It  appears 
clearly  enough  from  Briggs'  account  of  their  interview,  prefixed  to  his 
Arithmetica  Logarithmica^  that  Napier  had  already  hit  upon  the  same 
thought,  and  that  indeed  he  suggested  to  Bri^  a  more  effective  mode  of 
carrying  it  out  On  the  second  interview,  in  1616,  Briggs  produced  a 
specimen  of  the  new  mode  of  computation,  published  in  1617  under  the 
title  of  Logarithmorum  Chilias  Prima,  The  remainder  of  his  life  would 
seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  execution  of  the  work.  His  AriihnU' 
ilea  LogarUkmicay  published  three  years  after  his  death,  contains  the 
logarithms  of  30,000  natural  numbers  to  14  places  of  figures,  besides  the 
index.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Did,  of  Nat,  Biography.    Mark  Napier  :  Memoirs  of  Napier,  1834. 


LAOAILLE  (Nicholas  L,  de)  b.  1713,  cL  1762. 

Nicholas  Louis  de  Lacaillr  was  born  at  Rouniigny,  near  Rheims, 
in  1713.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  studied  mathematics,  and 
inspired  his  son  with  a  taste  for  them.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1729  to 
pursue  his  studies,  and  subsequently  entered  at  the  College  of  Navarre, 
preparatory  to  his  becoming  an  ecclesiastic.  But  his  passion  for  astrono- 
mical studies  prevented  him  from  taking  orders,  and  ne  obtained  a  post 
imder  Jacques  Cassini  in  the  Royal  Observatory.  He  was  employed  with 
Cassini  de  Thury,  in  1739,  in  verifying  the  meridian  throughout  France, 
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and  appointed  Professor  of  Mftthematita  in  the  College  of  Mazarin.  Two 
years  lat«r  fae  become  adjunct  aBtronomer  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
After  completing  u  series  of  seven  years'  observations  on  the  stars  in  the 
observatory  of  Mazarin  Coll^^  he  wished  to  make  a  similar  survey  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  To  do  this  he  went  in  1750  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  two  yeara,  during  which  time  he  determined  the  places  of 
about  10,{)00  stars  never  visible  in  our  latitude,  and  added  much  else  to 
astronomical  aclence.  He  ascertained  some  important  facts  relative  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth  by  the  mensuration  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian 
32°  south  of  the  ei^uator,  and  lixed  the  situation  of  the  isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon.     He  returned  to  France  in  1754. 

Delambre  says  that  his  observations  will  compare  lavourably  in 
accuracy  with  those  of  his  most  celebrated  conlempomrieB  who  had  more 
perfect  instruments.  Again,  he  says  :  "  Having  reviewed  and  verified 
with  new  means  a  ^reat  part  of  the  labour  of  LacaiUe  ...  I  have  felt  at 
every  step  with  which  I  traced  his  progress  increased  admiration  for  the 
savant  who  will  ever  be  the  honour  of  French  astronomy." 

Lacaille  is  the  author  of  works  on  geometry,  astronomy,  mechanics, 
and  optics,  a  set  of  very  correct  solar  tables,  and  other  treatises.  His 
numerous  papers  are  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
IdULille  "  maue  the  earth  herself  give  final  and  conclusive  testimony  by 
the  foot-rule  to  a  demonstration  which  had  already  been  affirmed  over 
and  over  by  the  heavenly  bodies."  By  doing  this  he  confirmed  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  the  earth's  figure  as  an  oblate  spheroid.  His  death 
in  1762  interrupted  one  of  his  greatest  works — a  Gmtral  SUtory  qf 
AilroHomy.  [J.  K,] 

Delunbre:  MM.  d'Aitron, 

DELAMBBS  {Jmn  Baptise  Jouph),  b.  1719,  d.  1822. 
Jean  Dki-ambrb  was  bom  at  AmiAs,  where  he  received  his  earliest 
educalJon  from  Delille,  the  poet,  then  teaching  at  the  Oymnasinm.    Pupil 

and  preceptor  became  friends  for  life.  Delambre  sought  to  support  him- 
self, at  the  close  of  his  academical  career,  by  the  exercise  of  his  pen  aud 
especially  by  translations  made  from  the  liktin,  Greek,  Italitm,  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  The  difficulty  of  his  task  was  increased  by  weak  eyes, 
due  to  an  attack  of  small-pox  in  in&ncy.  It  was  not  until  his  36th  year 
that  he  commenced  the  study  of  astronomy,  when  he  became  the  fnend 
and  pupil  of  Lalande,  whose  writings  he  enriched  with  a  commentary. 
EiehlyeaisaAerthediscovery  of  Uranus,  in  1790,  Delambre  published  the 
tables  of  that  planet,  although  in  that  period  it  had  performed  but  a 
small  part  of  ita  85  years'  course.     He  also  constructed  tables  of  Jupiter 


tables  of  that  planet,  although  in  that  period  it  had  performed  but  a 
small  part  of  ita  85  years'  course.  He  also  constructed  tables  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which,  with  several  other 
treatises,  procured  him  a  reception  into  the  National  Institute.  From 
1792  till  1799  he  was  engaged  with  M^chain  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  from  Barcelona  to  Dunkirk,  the  results  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  his  Bon;  du  Sii't^^^  MitnqiM!  D/cimtU,  1806-10.  After  being 
made  a  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Lon^tudes,  he  was  in  1802  appointed 
Inspecteur  Gi?nt'ral  des  Etudes,  and  in  the  following  year  Perpetual 
Secretjtry  of  the  Class  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  KinHittorij  nf  Astronomy 
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is  a  work  not  merely  of  prodigious  research  but  of  philosophic  insight.  The 
most  important  of  his  results  was  to  restore  to  Hipparchus  the  honour 
due  for  aiscoveries  which  had  for  centuries  been  attributed  to  Ptolemy. 

Delambre  distinguished  himself  as  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute by  the  justice  and  elegance  of  his  Eloges.  [J.  K.] 

GOOK  {Captain  James),  b.  1728,  d.  1779. 

James  Cook,  bom  at  Marton,  in  Yorkshire,  the  son  of  an  agricultural 
labourer,  received  no  advantages  of  early  education  ;  his  native  talent 
and  indefatigable  industry  made  him  the  most  accomplished  navigator  of 
his  time. 

Tired  of  being  a  shop  apprentice,  he  ran  away  to  sea  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. After  serving  for  some  yeiirs  on  a  merchant  vessel  and  rising  to  be 
mate,  he  volunteered  for  the  Navy  in  1755,  in  order  to  escape  the  press- 
gang,  and  took  part  in  the  French  Canadian  war,  gaining  distinction  from 
the  accuracy  of  the  charts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  he  was  chosen  to  pre- 
pare. They  remained  in  use  long  afterwards.  When  peace  was  declared, 
he  spent  several  years  in  various  surveying  expeditions,  unjil  the  great 
opportunity  of  his  life  came,  in  1769.  He  was  appointed  to  the  dual 
leadership,  iis  captain  and  scientific  director,  of  an  expedition  to  observe 
from  Otaheite  the  predicted  transit  of  Venus.  During  this  voyage,  after 
successfully  fulfilling  its  main  purpose.  Cook  spent  six  months  in  a  carefid 
survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  which  he  proved  to  consist  of  two 
islands,  and  then  in  tracing  the  Australian  coast  northwards.  Passing 
through  Torres  Straits,  he  completed  the  work  of  the  Dutch  explorers  by 
proving  the  separation  of  New  Guinea  from  New  Holland. 

Cook's  second  voyage,  which  began  in  1772,  was  made  in  quest  of  the 
great  southern  continent,  in  whose  existence  eveiy  early  traveller  believed. 
It  was  a  hopeless  mission,  which,  however,  resulted  in  nothing  less  than 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  near  the  Antarctic  Circle.  The  voyage, 
which  occupied  three  years,  is  notable  for  the  successful  eflfort  of  Cook  to 
keep  his  crew  free  from  scurvy.  Out  of  more  than  100  men  he  lost  only 
four,  three  by  accident :  an  achievement  that  he  regarded  as  his  ^eatest. 
In  1776  he  set  out  on  his  third  and  last  voyage,  which,  likewise  futde  in  its 
main  purpose  (the  discovery  of  a  north-western  passage  round  the  Ameri- 
can continent),  led  to  the  exploration  of  the  North  Pacific.  It  cost  the 
great  explorer  his  life.  Misunderstandings  with  the  natives  of  Hawaii 
provoked  a  conflict,  in  which  he  was  kuled,  February  14,  1779.  We 
have  of  Cook  an  excellent  portrait  by  Dance. 

Cook's  Voyages,  placed  in  the  Positivist  Library  beside  those  of 
Chardin,  form  one  of  tne  most  instnictive  and  interesting  of  all  the  records 
we  possess  of  man's  observations  of  the  planet  and  its  inhabitants — a 
veritable  monument  of  strenuous  valour  and  sympathetic  insight  The 
extent  of  the  coasts  which  he  surveyed  surpasses  that  traversed  by  any 
other  navigator.  The  eastern  coast  of  New  HoUand,  2000  miles  in 
extent,  was  totally  unknown  till  he  traced  it.  He  also  circumnavigated 
New  Zealand,  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  which  were  quite  un- 
known. New  Caledonia  and  Norfolk  Island  were  both  discovered  by 
him,  and  the  New  Hebrides  first  assumed  a  definite  shape  in  our  maps. 
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But  his  merit  is  not  more  conspicuous  for  the  extent  of  his  discoveries 
than  for  the  accuracy  with  which  his  observations  were  made.  His  sur- 
veys afforded  the  materials  for  scientific  geography.  He  adopted  in 
practice  every  improvement  suggested  during  the  progress  of  science,  and 
was  never  satisfied  until  the  errors  of  his  calculations  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Cook,  it  ha.s  been  well  said,  has  written  his  name  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe.  Intrepid  with  reflection,  his  knowledge  equalled  his 
daring,  and  his  daring  was  equal  to  his  prudence.  But  great  as  was  his 
genius,  his  humanity  was  as  great.  He  preferred,  he  said,  the  renown 
he  had  acquired  by  giving  sailors  the  means  of  preserving  their  health, 
to  that  which  all  ms  discoveries  had  brought  him.  He  received  honour 
and  fame  worthy  of  his  deeds  both  at  home  and  abroad.  La  Perouse,  the 
French  navigator,  Crozet,  the  historian  of  Marion's  voyage,  speak  of 
Cook's  accuracy  of  observation  as  marvellous.^-  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  during  the  war  of  1779,  at  the  instance  of  Turgot,  orders  were  issued 
to  all  commanders  of  French  ships  to  treat  Captain  Cook  and  his 
squadron  on  the  high  seas  everywhere  as  those  of  a  neutral  ally. 

[J.  K.  &  G.  P.  M.] 

Cook  :  First  Voyage,  3  vols.  4to,  1773.  Secotid  Voyage y  2  vols.  4to,  1777. 
Third  Voyage,  3  vols.  4to,  1783.  Pos.  Pol.  iv.  452.  Walter  Besant : 
Captain  Otok,  1890.     Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography. 

TASMAN  (Abel  Jannsen),  b.  abt.  1600,  d.  after  1645. 

The  Dutch  confess  with  some  self-reproach  that  they  know  hardly 
anything  of  the  life  of  Abel  Janssen  Tasman,  their  greatest  explorer.  He 
was  bom  at  Horn  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1602.  Step  by  step  the  Dutch,  then  rising  to  commercial  supremacy, 
were  displalcing  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  and  were  seizing  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  ;  and,  in  view  of  future  colonisa- 
tion, they  were  desirous  of  obtaining  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  the  coast  of  which  had  been  already  touched  on  several 
occasions.  In  1642  Tasman  (who  shortly  before  seems  to  have  taken 
part  in  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific)  received  from  Van  Diemen,  the  Governor- 
General,  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  survey  the  coast  of  Australia 
and  ascertain  its  extent  In  the  course  of  his  voyage,  which  lasted  a  year, 
he  discovered  Van  Diemen's  Land  (now  named  Tasmania)  and  New  Zea- 
land, both  of  which  he  believed  to  form  part  of  the  continent  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  18th  century  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  known  to 
to  be  an  island.  In  1643  Tasman  was  sent  on  another  expedition,  in 
which,  closely  following  the  coast  on  the  north  and  north-west,  he  estab- 
lished the  continuity  ofthe  continent  as  far  as  Dirk  Hartog's  Island.  Hie 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  possessing  a  monopoly  of  trade  which  they 
could  not  efiectively  use,  and  anxious  to  keep  from  rival  nations  the  sur- 
veys made  for  them,  did  not  publish  Tasman's  reports,  though  extracts 
from  his  journal  of  the  first  voyace  afterwards  appeared,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Pinkerton's  and  other  cculections  of  travels.  [O.  P.  M.] 

M^or  :  Early  Toyo^  io  Terra  Austraiis  (Hakluyt  Society,  1864). 
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COLUMBUS  (Chri^t^foro  Colombo),  d.  150a 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  son  of  a  wool-carder,  was  bom  in  the 
Genoese  territory  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  as  authorities  vary  from  1430  to  1455.  The 
year  1446  seems  to  be  the  most  probable.  Some  doubtful  mention  is 
made  of  his  spending  a  short  time  at  his  father's  trade  and  of  his  studying 
at  Pavia,  but  before  he  was  fifteen  he  had  gone  to  sea.  "  At  a  very  tender 
age,"  he  wrote  in  1501,  "I  took  to  navigation,  and  have  contmued  it 
ever  since  :  an  art  which  fills  whosoever  follows  it  with  a  desire  to  know 
the  secrets  of  the  world  ;  and  these  forty  yeai-s  past  have  I  been  familiar 
with  every  place  to  which  men  sail  to-day."  He  knew  the  sea  from  the 
Levant  to  Iceland,  and  may  have  taken  part,  as  did  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomew, in  some  of  the  Portuguese  expeditions  along  the  West  African 
coast.  At  any  rate,  from  the  charts  and  journals  of  Palestrello,  one  of 
Prince  Henry's  navigators,  whose  daughter  he  married,  ho  would  have 
learned  the  progress  and  difficulties  of  the  Portuguese  movement  south- 
wards. It  had  been  slow,  and  its  end  was  uncertain.  After  half  a  cen- 
tury's persistent  endeavour  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  had  been  reached  ;  what 
might  lie  beyond  was  unknown.  In  this  uncertainty  Columbus  formed 
the  bold  idea  of  reaching  India  by  sailing  to  the  west  over  the  open  sea, 
an  enterprise  for  which  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  recent  perfect- 
ing of  the  astrolabe. 

Ferdinand  Columbus,  writing  his  father's  life,  tells  us  how  deliberately 
the  project  was  reasoned  out.  The  sphericity  of  the  earth  made  it  certain 
that  India  could  be  reached  by  movmg  westward  ;  the  space  between  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  eastern  lands  known  to  the  ancient  geogra- 

?her3  (whose  opinions  Columbus  carefull^r  studied  in  the  Tractatus  dt 
magine  Mundi  of  the  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailly)  was  estimated  at  the  most 
to  be  only  one-third  of  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  the  space  actually  to 
be  traversed  would  probably  be  &r  less,  as  the  eastern  limit  of  land  nad 
never  been  reached  ;  many  writers  had  indicated,  some  vaguely  and  some 
with  curious  definiteness,  the  existence  of  a  western  land  ;  and  seamen's 
tales  were  to  the  same  effect.  Columbus  exhausted  all  that  books  and 
men  had  to  tell  on  the  subject.  He  received  much  encouragement  from 
Toscanelli,  of  Florence,  who  wrote  a  letter  approving  of  the  project,  and 
sent  a  chart  of  the  world,  based  largely  on  Marco  Polo's  travels,  and 
showing  the  eastern  coasts  of  Europe  within  easy  reach  of  Western 
Europe.  **  The  world  is  not  so  large  as  vulgar  opinion  makes  it,"  says 
Columbus  in  the  account  of  his  last  voyage  ;  and  this  was  the  chief  error 
in  his  calculation.  He  estimated  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  about  a  third 
of  its  actual  extent. 

For  many  weary  years  Columbus  had  to  carry  his  project  from  court 
to  court,  labouring  in  vain  to  convince  cosmographers  that  it  was  not 
absurd,  priests  that  it  was  not  heretical,  and  princes  that  it  was  worth  the 
expense.  At  length,  in  1492,  having  failed  m  Portugal,  and  when  after 
seven  years  of  application  he  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Spain  in  despair, 
Queen  Isabella  was  won  over  by  his  ar^ments  of  the  glory  which  the 
expedition  would  throw  upon  the  sovereign  who  sent  it  out,  of  the  ser- 
vice which  would  be  done  by  promulgating  the  Christian  faith  among 
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new  nations  (a  consideration  on  which  in  his  accounts  of  his  voyages 
Columbus  dwells  constantly  and  with  evident  sincerity),  and  of  the  great 
riches  to  be  found  in  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

On  August  3,  1492,  a  few  months  after  the  fall  of  Granada,  Columbus 
with  three  small  ships  set  sail  from  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  to  seek  the  Indies. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  daily  anxiety.     His  men,  gradually  losing  confidence, 
kept  urging  its  abandonment,  and  several  times  were  on  the  verge  of 
nmtiny.     Li  every  new  phenomenon,  such  as  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
was  seen  a  sign  of  danger,  and  even  the  consistently  favourable  winds 
excited  a  dread  of  not  being  able  to  return.    On  October  12  they  reached 
land  among  the  Bahamas,  and,  remaining  till  the  following  January,  dis- 
covered many  thickly-peopled  islands,  including  Hayti  and  Cuba,  whose 
general  name,  the  West  Indies,  is  a  record  of  (>>lumbus's  belief  that  he 
had  reached  the  Indian  sea.     From  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  Cuba  he 
could  not  at  first  suppose  it  to  be  an  island,  and  thought  that  he  had 
found  the  continental  province  of  Cathay.     Leaving  a  small  colony  at 
Hayti,  he  returned  to  Spain,  bearing  with  him  proofs  of  the  wealth  of 
the  new  world,  and  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  honours  of 
a  conqueror.     In  six  months  he  set  out  again,  this  time  with  seventeen 
ships  and  1500  men.     He  was  absent  till  the  spring  of  1496,  exploring 
Hayti  and  visiting  Jamaica  and  other  islands ;  but,  harassed  by  disputes 
and  jealousies  among  the  new  colonists,  whose  main  thought  was  the 
search  for  gold,  he  did  not  greatly  extend  his  first  discoveries.     On  his 
third  voyage  (1498)  he  reached  Trinidad,  and  first  touched  the  American 
continent  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  the  volume  of  whose  waters 
convinced  him  that  southwards  lay  a  great  unknown  land. 

The  great  navigator  was  led  into  curious  speculations  through  observ- 
ing on  the  voyage  out  a  sudden  change  in  the  sky,  stars,  and  water, 
accompanied  by  a  milder  temperature  and  a  marked  variation  in  the 
needle  :  reasoning  on  which  things  he  concluded  that  the  western  half  of 
the  world  was  like  the  pointed  end  of  a  pear,  that  his  ships  must  have 
1)een  sailing  upwards,  and  that  on  the  summit  lay  the  earthly  paradise. 
At  Hayti  he  found  the  colony  in  a  state  of  confusion.  His  enemies, 
iealous  of  his  honours  and  chafing  under  his  discipline,  were  sending 
home  evil  reports  of  his  administration,  and  at  length  they  succeeded  in 
persuading  Ferdinand  to  despatch  another  governor  to  supersede  him. 
To  his  grievous  wrong,  as  he  complained,  he  was  judged  as  a  governor 
who  had  been  sent  to  a  province  under  regular  government  inst^id  of  as 
a  captain  sent  to  conquer  a  nation  numerous,  warlike,  and  unsettled,  with 
customs  and  religion  difierent  from  their  own.  Columbus  was  sent  home 
in  chains,  but  on  his  arrival  the  sight  roused  such  indignation  that  he  was 
forthwith  set  free.  As  a  memorial  of  the  rewards  for  his  services  he  kept 
the  chains  ever  afterwards  hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  desired  them  to  be 
buried  with  him.  Meanwhile  Yasco  da  Gama  had  reached  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  1503  Columbus  made  his  fourth  and  last 
voyage  in  search  of  a  passage  which  would  lead  him  to  the  same  goal. 
Discovering  Martinique,  he  once  more  touched  the  American  continent, 
and  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Honduras  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  where 
the  state  of  his  ships  forced  him  to  abandon  the  expedition.  After  a 
succession  of  disasters  and  disappointments,  he  returned  to  Spain,  broken 
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in  health,  at  the  end  of  1504,  shortly  before  the  death  of  his  patron,  Queen 
Isabella.  Ferdinand,  with  princely  ingratitude,  left  the  man  who  had 
added  a  new  world  to  his  dominions  to  die  in  neglect  and  poverty  at 
Valladolid,  May  20,  1606. 

The  search  for  India  had  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  America.  Some 
Europeans,  indeed,  in  earlier  times  seem  to  have  reached  its  northern 
coasts,  but  their  visits  have  only  an  isolated  interest.  Within  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  Columbus  landed  in  the  Bahamas,  (>ortez  had 
entered  Mexico,  and  Pizarro  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  ;  and 
the  stream  of  euiigration  from  Europe  to  America  has  been  continuous 
ever  since.  Great  in  its  consequences,  the  enterprise  of  Columbus  was 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  deliberation  with  which  it  was  planned  and 
the  courage  with  which  it  was  carried  out  [Q.  P.  M.] 

Life^  by  Ferdinand  Columbus  (Pinkerton,  vol.  xii.).  Major  :  ScUci  Letters  of 
Columhui  (Hakluv't  Society),  1847.  Wa«hinf?ton  Irving :  Life  ami 
Voyages  €(f  Colummis,  Prescott :  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Phil,  Pos.  vi.  119.     Pos,  Pol.  iii.  463. 


BENVENUTO  CELLINI,  b.  1500,  cL  1569. 

The  week  assigned  to  the  chief  inventors  of  mechanical  improvements 
in  the  practical  arts  opens  with  the  name  of  the  eccentric  artist  of  the 
Renascence,  whose  mechanical  genius  in  all  forms  of  metal  work  gave 
a  universal  impulse  to  his  craft  Cellini  might  have  been  ranked  with 
Holbein  and  Kembrandt  as  artist,  or  with  Boccaccio  and  Eabelais  as  a 
recounter  of  anecdotes  and  poet  of  manners.  But  in'  this  Calendar  he  is 
viewed  as  the  artistic  workman ;  and  in  this  character  only  he  may  be 
properly  considered  here. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  musician  and  musi- 
cal  artificer  of  Florence,  and  was  bom  there,  All  Saints'  Day,  1500. 
He  was  educated  as  a  musician,  and  for  some  time  practised  the  art. 
But  his  strong  bent  for  design  induced  his  father  to  apprentice  the  lad,  at 
fifteen,  to  a  goldsmith.  This  was  a  usual  mode  of  obtaining  the  mastery 
of  hand,  which,  in  the  great  age  of  the  Renascence,  was  applicable  alike 
to  all  the  arts  of  form,  and  aSo  to  what  are  since  called  the  mechanical 
arts.  Benvenuto  soon  became  the  most  consummate  master  of  his  age 
in  all  the  modes  of  metal- working, — in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  enamel,  steel, 
or  even  in  the  baser  metals.  He  made  iewels,  statues,  plate,  cups, 
armour,  medals,  coins,  seals,  and  every  kind  of  artistic  ornament,  large 
or  small ;  and  into  all  he  threw  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  fancy,  com- 
bined with  exquisite  refinement  of  hand  and  subtlety  of  artistic  ])eTfection. 

At  nineteen,  Cellini  set  oS  to  Rome,  and  thence  began  his  wandering 
life,  full  of  adventure,  romance,  crime,  frolic,  and  debauchery,  under  a 
series  of  princely  patrons,  Clement  vii.  and  Paul  iii.  at  Rome,  Francis  i.. 
King  of  France,  and  Cosimo  do'  Medici,  at  Florence.  For  these  princes, 
Benvenuto  executed  an  astonishing  variety  of  works,  colossal  statues  in 
bronze,  jewels,  plate,  medals,  coins,  marble  figures,  and  bronze  portraits. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  employed  in  military  engineering,  in  designs 
for  buildings,  and  even  in  the  direction  of  artillery.    In  the  famous 
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siege  of  Rome,  in  which  he  took  part,  in  1527,  he  pointed  the  cannons 
which  killed  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and  which  wounded  the  Prince 
of  Orange — at  least  if  we  are  willing  to  believe  his  own  story.  According 
to  himself,  his  life  was  a  romantic  series  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  preter- 
natural occurrences,  artistic  triumphs,  wild  intrigues,  amours,  duels, 
brawls,  and  murders.  At  the  age  of  fifty-eight  he  received  ecclesiastical 
orders ;  but  two  years  later  he  threw  otf  the  priest,  married,  and  died 
at  sixty-nine,  leaving  a  legitimate  family,  and  he  was  buried  with  public 
honours  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata  at  Florence  in  1569. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  fascinating  and  strange  story 
of  his  life  which  has  been  so  often  translated,  and  so  much  praised. 
In  the  Positivist  Library  it  holds  a  place  in  the  section  of  History, 
between  the  Civil  Wars  of  Davila  and  the  Memdrs  of  De  Comines. 
The  Lift  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  represents  to  us  in  vivid  colours  the 
inner  life  of  the  artistic  and  constructive  outburst  of  the  Renascence  in 
Italy.  Benvenuto  is  the  Froissart  of  the  artistic  pageantry.  Being 
utterly  shameless,  he  paints  to  the  life  his  own  vainglorious,  fierce, 
quarrelsome,  sensual,  and  indomitable  nature,  amidst  the  passionate  love 
of  beauty,  skill,  and  fancy,  which  was  the  only  religion  of  the  age. 

As  an  artist,  it  is  rather  the  inexhaustible  energy  of  the  craftsman, 
and  the  impression  of  universal  invention  which  he  tnrew  into  the  most 
trivial  subject,  than  great  permanent  achievements,  which  have  pre- 
served his  fame.  His  PeraeuSy  the  colossal  bronze  still  standing  beneath 
the  Loagia  at  Florence,  one  of  the  typical  triumphs  of  the  Renascence, 
created  a  burst  of  admiration  in  his  age  as  an  artistic  and  technical 
masterpiece.  The  history  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  overcome  in  its 
casting  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  of  the  serio-comic  extravaganza 
which  Cellini  calls  his  Life,  If  we  regard  this  strange  and  many-sided 
being  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Modem  Industry,  it  is  as  the  contriver 
of  infinite  forms  of  ingenuity  and  grace,  suggesting  inexhaustible  possi- 
bilities of  fancy  to  the  true  craftsman  and  the  mechanical  artist. 

[P.H.] 

Life  of  Ben,  Cellini:  transl.  by  Koscoe  (in  Bohn*8  Stan.  Libr.).    L\fe,  by 
J.  A.  Symonds,  1891 ;  and  also  Renaissance  in  Italy^  vol.  ill.  cli.  ix. 


AMONTONS  {OiiiLlaumt),  b.  1663,  d.  1705. 

Guillaume  Amontons,  the  son  of  a  Normandy  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Paris.  A  childish  illness  left  him  with  the  infirmity  of  extreme  deafness, 
and  for  want  of  society  he  amused  himself  by  studying  geometry  and 
mechanics.  He  leamt  designing  and  surveying,  and  was  employed  in 
many  public  works.  In  1687,  when  twenty-four  years  old,  he  presented 
a  hygrometer,  upon  a  new  construction,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  1695  he  published  a  treatise  entitled  OhservcUions  on  a  new  Hour- 
gldss^  and  Barometer s^  Tliermonieters,  and  Hygrometer Sy  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  into  which,  four  years  after,  he  was 
admitted  a  member.  His  admission  paper  was  one  on  Friction,  in 
which  he  propounded  a  new  theory — to  be  found  in  the  Memmrs,  He 
invented  a  plan  for  carrying  intelligence  to  a  great  distance,  and  quickly, 
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by  means  of  signals  between  persons  so  far  removed  from  each  other 
that  they  could  only  be  seen  by  means  of  telescopes.  In  this  he  impli- 
citly invented  the  semaphoric  telejn^ph.  Biot,  in  1811,  stated  tnat 
"  Amontons  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  telegraphic  art  as  it  is  practised 
at  the  present  day." 

The  ingenuity  of  Amontons  was  remarkable,  so  was  his  method  in 
experimentalising.  Several  years  of  his  life  were  spent  by  him  in 
improving  the  barometer — a  most  imi)erfect  inatrnment  in  his  time. 
"  He  invented  a  barometer  consisting  of  a  slender  conical  tube  of  glass 
containing  a  colunm  of  mercury,  whose  length  varied  as  the  variations 
in  the  upward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  base  of  the  column  ; 
the  open  end  of  the  tube,  which  was  the  greatest^  being  below,  and  the 
mercury  being  retjiined  in  the  tube  by  a  leathern  bag.  He  also  invented 
one  consisting  of  a  tube  bent  so  as  to  form  three  panvUel  columns,  of 
which  the  first  and  the  third  contained  mercury,  and  the  intennediate 
one  air  only.  Amontons  contrived  what  he  called  a  "  Universal  Thermo- 
meter" :  it  was  a  tube  of  glass  thirty  inches  long,  containing  mercury, 
to  which  was  adapted  a  scale  of  inches  ;  and,  l>y  comj>aring  its  in- 
dications with  those  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  an  ordinary  barometer, 
he  was  able  to  determine  the  expansion  due  to  temperature  alone.  He 
also  invented  a  species  of  hygrometer,  consisting  of  a  coloured  fluid  con- 
tained in  a  glass  tube,  which  terminated  l>elow  in  a  leathern  bag.  The 
contraction  or  expansion  of  this  bag,  in  conse^juence  of  variations  in  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  producetl  corresponding  variations  in  the  length  of 
the  column  of  fluid." 

He  is  obviously  the  inventor  of  the  first  fonn  of  telegniph — an  in- 
strument that  has  since  had  so  wonderful  an  efiect  on  industrial  progress. 

tj.K.] 

Fontenelle :  Eloge  iV Amontoiuf. 


WHEATSTONE  {Sir  Charles),  b.  1802,  cL  1875. 

Charles  Wiikatstone  was  bom  at  Gloucest-er  in  1802.  His  father 
was  a  maker  of  musical  instruments ;  and  for  many  years  the  son  followed 
the  same  occupation,  in  which  he  showed  marked  anility,  devoting  much 
leisure  to  devising  mechanism  illustrating  the  laws  of  acoustics.  But 
it  is  the  part  he  took  in  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  that  gives 
him  a  place  in  this  Calendar. 

The  (ILscoveries  of  the  18th  century  in  static  electricity  and  of  its 
flow  along  conducting  threads  suggested  the  thought  of  using  it  as  a 
means  of  signalling  to  a  distance.  Lomond,  in  1787,  caused  pith-balls 
at  the  end  of  an  insulated  wire  to  diverge  when  the  wire  was  charged  ; 
Reizer,  in  1794,  similarly  rendered  letters  luminous.  But  the^  were 
scientific  toys,  of  no  avail  for  practice. 

Volta's  discoveries  in  dynamic  electricity  roused  new  hopes  of  doing 
what  wa«  wanted.  In  1807,  Sommering  of  Munich,  sending  a  Voltaic 
current  through  a  long  wire,  decomposed  water  at  the  other  end.  By 
arranging  sufficient  wires  to  represent  the  alphal>et  and  the  numerals, 
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letters  could  be  thus  traosmitted  in  pairs,  the  larger  hydrogen  bubble 
indicating  the  first,  the  oxygen  bubble  the  second. 

Oersted's  discovery,  in  1819,  that  a  galvanic  current  passing  near  and 
parallel  to  a  magnet  causes  it  to  deflect  right  or  left  iiccording  to  the 
direction  of  the  current,  together  with  Fara^lay's  discoveries  in  magnetic  , 
electricity,  laid  the  foundation  of  practical  telegniphy.  Still  it  seemed 
tliat  a  separate  wire  would  be  needed  for  each  symbol,  till  Wheatstone's 
invention  showed  that  five  would  suffice.  For  this  a  patent  was  taken 
in  1837.  The  current,  sent  down  one  wire  and  returning  by  anot&er, 
caused  two  needles  to  deflect,  and  the  point  at  which  they  converged 
indicated  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  By  an  improvement  made  in  the 
following  year,  the  five  needles  were  reduced  to  two.  By  rendering 
a  bar  of  soft  iron  momentarily  magnetic,  a  spring  connected  with 
alarum  clock-work  was  moved,  thus  conveying  a  warning  signal  to  the 
clerk  at  the  distant  station.  In  1839,  Wheatstone,  in  conjunction  with 
Cook,  brought  this  telegraph  into  use  on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

The  year  1837  was  fertile  in  telegraphic  inventions.  Steinheil  of 
Munich  and  Morse  in  America  brought  out  registering  telegraphs,  in 
which  the  needles  left  traces  on  a  slip  of  moving  paper.  This  has  formed 
the  starting-point  of  many  subsequent  improvements ;  none,  however, 
being  more  remarkable  than  Wheatstone's  automatic  transmitter,  by 
which  words  have  been  sent  at  the  rate  of  400  per  minute.  Very 
imjiortant  also,  especially  for  submarine  tele^aphy,  was  the  invention, 
known  as  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  for  measunng  resistance  in  currents. 
More  recent  inventions,  especially  those  of  duplex  and  quadruplex  tele- 
graphy, by  the  latter  of  which  four  messages  can  be  sent  simultaneously, 
two  from  each  end  of  the  line,  cannot  be  here  described.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Penny  Cydopcedia.lst  supplement,  1845,  Article  Tklegrath.    JEncycl.  Brit. 
9th  ed.  1888,  Teleoraph. 


HARBISON  {John),  b.  1693,  d.  1776. 

John  Harrison  was  born  at  Foulby  in  the  parish  of  Wragby,  near 
Pontefract,  in  1693.  His  father  was  carpenter  to  Sir  Rowland  Winn,  of 
Nostell  Priory,  and  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
repair  of  clocks.  Of  literary  education  the  boy  had  little  or  none,  and  to 
the  end  found  great  difficulty  in  describing  his  inventions  clearly.  But 
Saunderson's  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  lent  to  him  by  a  clergy- 
man, were  a  strong  stimulus  to  thought  He  joined  his  father  as  a 
practical  surveyor,  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  clock-work.  An  eight-day 
clock  made  by  him  at  the  ajge  of  eighteen  may  still  be  seen  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

The  precise  measurement  of  time  is  the  point  in  which  our  astronomi- 
cal resources  are  most  strikingly  superior  to  those  of  the  astronomers  of 
Alexandria.  They  had  the  clock  of  the  sky  ;  they  observed  with  accuracy 
the  return  of  a  star  to  the  position  it  had  occupied  twenty-four  hours 
before  :  but  in  subdividing  this  interval  of  time  they  were  painfully  at 
fault.  The  flow  of  water  through  an  aperture  in  the  vessel  was  their 
commonest  expedient,  liable  to  the  defect  that  unless  the  water  were 
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niaintaincd  at  the  same  level  the  pressure^  and  therefore  the  rapidity 
of  the  How,  would  vary.  In  the  1 3th  century  we  find  clocks  moved 
by  weights  acting  on  toothed  wheels.  These,  like  the  water-clocks, 
were  useful  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  but  their  range  of  variation 
was  far  too  wide  for  scientific  use. 

Galileo  took  the  first  step  to  an  accurate  solution  by  discovering  that 
the  swing  of  a  pendulum  of  given  length  was  invariable,  so  long  as  the 
arcs  were  small  Huyghens  rendered  Galileo's  conception  more  precise, 
and  applied  it  practically  to  the  construction  of  clocks,  in  which  the 
motion  of  a  pendulum  henceforth  controlled  the  uncertain  action  of  the 
wheels.  But  the  pendulum  was  itself  liable  to  two  variations.  Taken 
to  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  its  time  of  vibration  varied  with 
the  varying  force  of  gravitation  ;  and  further,  it  varied  with  every  change 
of  length  due  to  change  of  temperature. 

Harrison  in  1726  applied  a  remedy  to  the  second  of  these  defects. 
He  attached  the  bob  of  tne  pendulum  to  a  series  of  parallel  rods  alter- 
nately of  steel  and  brass,  metals  which  are  differently  affected  by  heat. 
These  rods  were  so  arranged  that  the  downward  expansion  of  the  steel 
was  neutralised  by  the  upward  expansion  of  the  brass,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  pendulum  remained  unchanged.  An  improved  escape- 
ment, and  a  plan  for  allowing  the  clock  to  be  wound  without  stoppmg 
its  action,  made  this  clock  of  1726  yet  more  perfect. 

For  marine  purposes,  the  pendulum  clock  was  of  course  inapplicable. 
It  is  uncertain  by  whom  the  vibrations  of  a  spiral  spring  were  substituted 
as  the  regulating  power.  These  were  independent  of  changes  in  the 
earth's  gravity.  On  the  other  hand  they,  like  the  pendulum,  were  modi- 
fied by  temperature. 

A  watcn  set  in  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  indicating  Greenwich 
time  precisely  through  a  long  voyage,  when  contrasted  wiUi  the  ship's 
local  time  as  shown  by  solar  observation,  would  at  once  determine  longi- 
tude ;  the  only  other  means  available  being  observations  of  thej^moon ; 
and  lunar  tables  were  in  the  18th  centuiy  far  from  accurate.  This 
induced  Parliament  in  1713  to  offer  rewards  of  ;eiO,0(X),  £15,000,  and 
;£2p,000  to  any  one  discovering  a  method  of  finding  longitude  at  sea 
within  sixty,  forty,  or  twenty  miles. 

In  1736,  Harrison,  working  on  the  principle  of  his  gridiron  pendulum, 
remedied  the  variations  of  the  balance  by  a  self-compensating  mechanism 
worked  by  unequal  expansion  of  different  metals.  Five  hundred  pounds 
were  awarded  him.  After  successive  trials,  he  produced  in  1759  an 
instrument  which,  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaicii,  from  November  1761  to  March 
1762,  determined  the  longitude  within  eighteen  miles,  and  another  ten 
years  afterwards,  used  by  Cook  in  his  voyage  of  1765,  which  was  accu- 
rate to  ten  miles.  The  Board  of  Longitude  showed  great  unwillingness 
to  award  the  promised  sum,  and  without  the  personal  intervention  of 
George  in.  Harrison  would  probably  not  have  received  it.  Part  of  it 
indeed  remained  unpaid  at  his  death.  Harrison  died  in  London,  1776,  at 
the  age  of  83,  and  was  buried  in  Hampstead  churchyard,  where  his  tomb 
was  restored  by  the  Clockmakers'  Company  in  1879.  [J.  H.  R] 

Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.    Comte :  Astfvnomxe  PoptUaire,  pt.  ii.  eh.  L 
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LBROY  (Pwrr^  b.  1717,  d  1785. 

Pierre,  son  of  Jiilien  Lerot,  a  watch  and  clockmaker,  was  bom  in 
Parii^  1717.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  business.  A  marine 
watch  that  he  had  made — which  went  with  great  accuracy  at  sea — was 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  determined  the  isochronism 
by  spiral  springs,  invented  a  new  escapement,  and  much  improved 
watches  and  clocks.  Amongst  his  memoirs  is  Eireimes  ChronoTtidrimies 
pour  Vannee  (Paris,  12mo).  Berthoud  regretted  that  Pierre  Leroy  nad 
given  the  form  of  an  almanac  to  this  work,  which  is  divided  into  8  parts, 
treating  of  the  natural  divisions  of  time  ;  the  artificial  divisions  of  the 
calendar  ;  of  chronology  ;  of  the  proper  instruments  to  measure  time,  and 
of  their  use  ;  of  watches  and  pendulums  ;  of  methods  of  regulating  the 
natural  measure  of  time  ;  and,  lastly,  the  progress  of  horology  in  the  16th 
century.  Another  memoir  was  a  succinct  account  of  the  labours  of  Har- 
rison and  others  in  determining  longitudes  at  sea,  and  of  the  proo& 
given  in  their  writings.  P.  Leroy  died  at  Vitry,  near  Paris,  in  17S5. 
Harrison,  Leroy,  and  Graham  represent  the  gradual  perfection  of  the 
measurement  of  time,  the  essential  basis  of  scientific  navigation. 

[J.K.] 


DOLLOND  {John),  b.  1706,  d.  1761. 

John  DoLLOND,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  silk- weaver,  settled  in  Spital- 
fields,  was  bom  there  in  1706.  His  education  was  scanty  :  but  he  showed 
an  early  leaning  towards  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Of  this, 
however,  no  result  came  till,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  associated 
himself  with  his  son  Peter,  who  in  1752  started  as  an  optician.  He 
is  the  founder  of  a  fiimily  of  opticians  which  has  flourished  for  more 
than  a  century. 

It  was  found  by  the  early  makers  of  telescopes  that  the  object  seen 
was  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  prismatic  colours  which  confused  its  outline. 
Newton  explained  that,  when  a  ray  of  white  light  was  refracted,  the 
colours  composing  it  were  dispersed,  t.«.  refracted  unequally.  He  re- 
garded this  defect  as  so  inherent  in  refracting  object-glasses  that  he  left  off 
constructing  them,  and  turned  his  attention  to  reflecting  telescopes,  in 
which  most  practical  opticians  followed  him. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  Newton's  great  authority  to  the  contrary, 
the  hope  was  always  retained  that  by  combining  meaia  of  diflerent  re- 
fractive powers  the  dispersion  of  colour  might  be  neutralised.  Euler 
proposed  a  combination  of  a  hollow  lens  filled  with  water  with  a  solid  lens 
of  glass.  Chester  Hall,  of  Essex,  appears  in  1730  to  have  effected  some 
such  combination  ;  but  this  was  not  known  to  Dollond,  and  indeed  was 
not  made  public  till  Dollond's  results  appeared. 

Dollond  was  stimulated  to  experiment  on  the  matter  by  a  memoir  of 
Klingenstierna,  of  Sweden.  His  experiments  were  brought  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  and  are  clearly  described  by  him  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Koyal  Society  in  1758.  After  explaining  the  facts  of  refraction  and 
of  divergence,  he  points  out  that  if  a  ray  of  light  be  passed  through  two 
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prisms  of  the  same  substance  so  arranged  that  the  refractions  shall  be 
e(jual  and  in  opposite  senses,  the  emergent  ray  will  be  white  light.  But 
will  this  be  the  case  if  the  opposite  refraction  l)e  in  a  different 
medium  ?  Newton  had  maintained  that  it  would.  Dollond  set  himself 
to  try. 

Placing  a  hollow  glass  prism,  filled  with  water,  with  the  base  upwards, 
he  inserted  in  it  a  glass  prism  with  base  downwards.  He  arranged  the 
angle  of  the  water  prism  so  that  the  refraction  of  the  two  media  should  be 
equal  He  found  that  the  emergent  ray,  though  parallel  to  the  incident 
ray,  was  not  white,  as  by  the  theory  it  should  be,  out  coloured. 

Pursuing  the  experiment,  he  found  that  by  increasing  the  refracting 
angle  of  the  water  prism  he  obtained  at  last  an  uncolour^  emerg[ent  ray, 
thu  result  being  effected  when  the  refracting  angle  of  the  water  prism  was 
to  that  of  the  gu»s  prism  as  5  to  4. 

On  this  principle  Dollond  began  to  construct  object-glasses  ;  using 
hollow  spherical  lenses  tilled  with  water.  This,  from  various  reasons,  being 
inconvenient)  he  began  to  examine  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of  glass. 
He  found  after  repeated  trials  that  crown  glass  and  flint  glass  differed 
widely  in  their  dispersive  power.  By  combining  wedges  of  these 
two  materials  so  that  their  refractions  were  as  3  to  2  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, he  succeeded  in  entirely  neutralising  the  diBpersion. 

Tliere  remained  only  the  difficulty  of  constructing  large  masses  of 
glass  of  perfectly  uniform  quality,  a  problem  solved  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  by  Guinaud,  of  KeufchateL  [J.  H.  &] 

Did,  of  Nat,  Biog,    Phiiotoph.  Transactions  for  1758,  p.  788. 


OBAHAM  {Otorg$),  b.  1675,  d.  1751. 

"^  George  Graham  was  bom  at  Kirklington,  Cumberland,  in  1675.  In 
1688  he  went  to  London  and  was  apprenticed  to  Tompion,  the  eminent 
watchmaker,  whom  he  succeeded  in  business.  Graham  was  his  superior 
in  scientific  attainments,  and  invented  several  astronomical  instruments 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  that  science.  The  large 
mural  arch  in  the  observatory  of  Greenwich  was  made  for  Dr.  Halley 
under  Graham's  inspection  and  divided  by  his  hand.  The  sector  by 
which  Dr.  Halley  first  discovered  two  new  motions  of  the  fixed  stars  was 
of  his  invention  and  manufacture.  He  comprised  the  whole  planetary 
system  within  the  compass  of  a  small  cabinet,  and  from  this  model  all  the 
modem  orreries  have  been  constructed.  He  fumished  the  instmments 
for  the  members  of  the  French  Academy  who  were  sent  to  the  North  to 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian. 

But  Graham's  great  contribution  to  inventive  art  was  his  mercurial 
pendulum.  The  value  of  the  pendulum  as  a  regulator  of  clock-work  was 
seriously  impaired  by  the  variations  of  its  length  as  temperature  changed. 
He  arranged  a  mercurial  vessel  in  connection  with  the  steel  rod  of  the  pen- 
dulum, so  that  the  expansions  of  the  rod  were  exactly  compensated  by  the 
rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel    The  vibrating  length  of  the  whole  was 
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thus  preserved  constant  He  suggested  the  use  of  two  solid  metals  of 
different  expansive  powers  :  but  it  was  left  for  Harrison  to  realise  this. 
Graham's  *^  dead-beat "  escapement  was  also  a  considerable  improvement 
in  chronometry. 

Graham  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  Fellow.  He  died  in  1751  at  the  s^e  of  76,  and,  though  a  Quaker, 
he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  place  in  the  Calendar,  as  the 
colleague  of  DoUond,  seems  to  point  to  the  part  which  the  perfection  of 
instruments  of  exact  measurement  has  played  in  the  development  of 
scientific  discovery  as  well  as  of  industrial  progress.  [J.  K.] 

Philos.  Transactunu,  1723-1743.    Did.  qf  Nat,  Biog, 


ABKWBIOHT  {Sir  Richard),  b.  1732,  d.  1792. 

Richard  Arkwright  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Preston,  in  Lanca- 
shire, the  youngest  of  thirteen  children.  He  was  apprenticed  as  a  barber, 
and  in  1760  we  find  him  trading  as  a  hair-merchant.  Of  the  steps  that 
led  him  to  devote  his  attention  to  spinning  cotton  yam  little  is  tmown. 
Hargreaves'  spinning-jenny,  invented  in  1767,  had  multiplied  the  spindles 
that  a  single  workman  could  manage.  But  the  yam  produced  by  it  was 
soft,  and  could  only  be  used  for  weft  in  conjunction  with  linen  warps. 
The  observation  of  iron  drawn  out  through  two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  second 
pair  moving  more  quickly  than  the  first,  suggested  to  Arkwright  that 
cotton,  when  cleaned  and  carded,  might  be  d^t  with  in  the  same  way. 
On  this  principle,  and  with  the  help  of  Kay,  a  watchmaker  of  Warring- 
ton, he  invented  his  celebrated  spinning-frame.  Warned  by  the  £Eite  of 
Hargreaves,  whose  machinery  had  been  broken  by  a  Lancashire  mob,  he 
set  up  his  first  mill  in  Nottingham  in  1769.  This  was  worked  by  horse- 
power, and  proved  to  be  too  costly.  He  was  more  successful  with  a 
second,  built  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  and  turned  by  water-power. 
Other  improvements  followed  ;  and  by  1775  his  invention  was  practically 
completed  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it. 

It  was  from  the  employers  of  Lancashire,  fiilly  as  much  as  from  the 
workmen,  that  the  princiixd  opposition  came.  They  entered  into  a  com- 
bination not  to  buy  his  yam.  They  strenuously  resisted  tiie  reduction  of 
the  tax  on  cotton  cloth.  They  allowed  one  of  his  factories  at  Chorley  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  mob,  in  the  presence  of  police  and  soldiers,  without 
any  attempt  at  interference.  Lawsuit  after  lawsuit  was  brought  against 
Arkwright's  patent-right ;  and  not  till  1785  was  it  fullv  estabnshea 

In  textile  industry  Arkwright  is  the  greatest  English  name  ;  but  a  few 
words  may  be  said  on  the  omer  leaders  of  the  marvellous  revolution 
effected  in  the  18th  century  in  one  of  the  most  primitive  forms  of  human 
labour.  Spinning  by  the  distaff  and  spindle  is  prehistoric.  We  cannot 
tell  when  it  was  that  parallel  vegetable  fibres  were  first  formed  into  a  con- 
tinuous thread  by  twisting  ;  the  drawing  out  of  the  thread  and  the  twist 
being  effected  by  a  slender  cylinder  of  wood,  we^hted  with  a  central  whorl 
of  stone,  rotated  by  the  fingers,  and  then  allowed  to  falL  Not  merely  does 
this  primitive  invention  do,  in  its  own  slow  way,  all  that  can  be  done  by 
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the  machines  of  our  own  time,  but  it  surpiisses  them  in  delicacy  and 
fineness.  Linen  yam  for  the  finest  lace  is  still  spun  by  the  spindle,  and 
surpasses  the  highest  "counts^' — that  is,  the  slenderest  threads — produced 
by  the  most  elaborate  machine.  The  spindle  used  for  the  yam  of  the 
etherciil  muslins  of  Dacca  was  hardly  larger  than  a  nee<lle,  kept  steady  by 
a  slight  pellet  of  clay ;  which  yet  being  too  heavy  for  the  fine  thread, 
was  supjjorted  by  a  socket  of  shell  in  which  it  revolve<L 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  regardful  of  the  humblest  forms  of  industry,  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  to  improve  the  spindle  by  adding  a  flyer.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  spinning-wheel,  turning  two  spindles, 
and  worked  with  a  treadle  motion,  so  that  lx>th  hands  were  free,  came 
into  conuuon  use.  In  1770  Hargreaves,  a  poor  man  of  Stanhill,  near 
Church,  in  Lancashire,  invented  the  spinmng-jenny,  which  drew  and 
twisted  sixteen  threads  at  once.  Arkwright's  invention  followed;  and 
immediately  after  it  Samuel  Orompton,  of  Bolton,  combined  many  of  the 
merits  of  Arkwright's  and  Hargreaves'  machines  in  his  "  mule,"  capable 
of  spinning  a  fine  thread  of  great  strengtL  When  the  mule,  at  first 
worked  by  hand,  was  made  self-acting,  naif  a  century  afterwards,  spin- 
ning machinery  in  all  its  essential  principles  was  complete.      [J.  H.  &] 

K  Baines :  History  of  the  Cotton  ManufoLcture,     Enqfd,  Brit.  9th  ed.  vol. 
vl,  Article  Cotton. 

JAOQUABD  {Joseph  Marie),  b.  1752,  cL  1834. 

Joseph  Marie  Jacquard  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1752.  He  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  earned  his  living  as  a  straw-hat  maker.  His  mechani- 
cal genius  remained  undeveloped  till  middle  life,  when  itccidentally  reading 
in  a  translation  from  an  English  newspaper  of  a  prize  ofiered  for  a 
lace-making  machine,  he  tumcKd  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  at  last 
succeeded  m  constmcting  such  a  machine.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  local  authorities,  who  spoke  of  it  to  Carnot^  at  that  time  Minister 
for  the  Home  Department.  Jacquard  was  ordered  to  Paris.  Camot  was 
much  impressed  with  his  ability,  and  attached  him  to  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Meiers,  Here  it  became  his  duty  to  study  systematically 
the  art  of  weaving,  and  especiaUy  the  weaving  of  complicated  patterns. 
The  threads  of  the  warj)  which  were  to  be  lifted  at  each  throw  of 
the  shuttle  had  hitherto  recfuired  a  special  assistant  to  the  weaver. 
For  dispensing  with  such  labour,  Vaucanson  in  1745  had  put  forward 
a  plan  which  out  for  the  imperfect  shuttle  then  useii  would  have  l>een 
successful.  Jacquard,  carrymg  out  the  puijwse  of  Vaucanson,  arranged 
perforated  cards  in  connection  with  a  revolvmg  cylinder  so  that,  if  a  wire 
connected  with  a  particular  warp-thread  passed  through  the  perforation, 
it  was  taken  up,  and  formed  part  of  the  pattern ;  otherwise  it  was 
detached.  The  precise  arrangement  of  the  perforations  constituted  the 
pattern. 

Like  Arkwright,  Jac<iuard  sutfered  persecution  from  masters  as  well 
as  from  men.  His  machines  were  shattered  by  mobs  and  his  life 
threatened  :  and  a  formal  condemnation  of  his  process  was  pronounced 
by  the  Industrial  Council  of  Lyons.    Unreasoning  protests  these,  which 
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it  is  easy  to  denounce  ;  but  for  which,  had  any  governing  wisdom  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  of  Modem  Industry,  an  orderly  procedure  would 
have  been  established,  in  which  the  interests  of  displaced  labour,  as  each 
improvement  arose,  would  have  been  systematically  considered. 

Jacquard  died  at  Oullins,  near  Lyons,  where  his  statue  now  stands, 
in  receipt  of  a  moderate  royalty  from  his  looms,  in  1834,  aged  82, 
leiiving  an  established  reputation  for  simplicity,  moderation,  and  patient 
dignity.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Biographie  OinSrale,    Encyd.  Brit.  9th  ed.  vol.  xxiv.  :  WEAvmo. 


G0NT£  {Nicholas  Jaques\  b.  1755,  cL  1803. 

Cont6,  the  son  of  a  gardener,  was  born  in  Normandy  in  1755.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  He 
constructed  a  violin  with  a  common  pen-knife  when  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  at  eighteen  executed  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  several  pictures  for 
the  hospital  at  St^ez,  where  he  had  been  brought  up.  Groing  to  Paris,  he 
invented  a  hydraulic  machine  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  ;  and  in  1793  he  showed  such  skill  as  one  of  the  committee  for 
making  experiments  in  regard  to  the  decomposition  of  water  by  iron, 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  that  he  was  subsequently  appointed  Director  of 
the  Aerostatic  School  at  Meudon.  In  1798  he  accompanied  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  his  services  as  chemist  and  mechanician  were 
of  the  greatest  value.  Upon  returning  to  France  he  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  great  work  on  Egypt,  and  invented  a  graving  machine, 
which  economised  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  artist  He  also  mtroduced 
into  France  the  manufacture  of  crayons,  for  which  he  established  a  great 
manufactory  which  supplied  the  country  with  them. 

Cont^,  who  died  6tli  December  1803,  was  a  Member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  was  held  in  universal  esteem  for  his  eminent  qualities. 

[J.  K.] 


VAUCANSOIT  {Ja^^ques  dt\  b.  1709,  d.  1782. 

Jacques  Vaucanson  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1709,  of  a  middle 
class  family  in  very  easy  circumstances.  His  fiither  was  a  glove  manu- 
facturer. His  mechani(ml  genius  was  early  shown  in  the  construction 
of  a  clock,  in  which  angels  spread  their  wings  and  priests  moved  in  pro- 
cession. Shortly  afterwards,  on  leaving  Grenoble  for  Lyons,  he  formed 
a  model  of  a  hydraulic  machine  for  supplying  water  to  the  city. 

In  Paris,  to  which  he  soon  proceeded,  the  thought  struck  him  of 
constnicting  an  automaton  in  the  shape  of  the  flute-playing  faun  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens.  It  was  no  ordinary  puppet-show  that  he  had  in  view. 
The  ideas  of  Descartes  as  to  the  automatic  structure  of  the  human  body 
were  floating  through  the  world.  To  embody  them  in  visible  shape 
seemed  a  worthy  enterprise.  With  this  end  in  view,  Vaucanson  began 
by  a  systematic  course  of  physical  and  anatomical  study.    He  became 
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th/fftmyMy  £kiniluir  with  what  viia  tiMrn  knovn  of  acoaatic».  with  the  mode 
ilk  wbi^-h  th«  'j^ifiTit  in  'liff«!^e.'2t  fh',taTes  wa^i  [•roiiu*:^*!  in  dute-pLsyimr, 
*nd  with  th«:  fij'LvrrjUr  for',<«  'i irwn in jr  air  with  th*  neee*?arT  ft>rt*  into 
th^  aiftrrt'irt:  of  th«:  in-.tnrnent.  He  rjfent  three  ytixn  on  this  work  : 
rri'jrh  thw^fttuyj  by  th^  of;fj^/«ition  of  h»  fairiily,  who  rej>r^ohed  him  with 
lh«T  wa<»t^  of  tirn^  and  money.  A  warrant  for  the  Ha^tille  was  t^ilkcd  of. 
But  the  Htitrje  waM  rna/le  at  LuL  It  exec'Ute«i  twelve  tunes,  uecame  a 
nine-'UyV  wonder  in  I'-atih,  and  attracte^^l  the  notice  of  the  Aca»lemy  of 
H*:'ii:Uf'jr4^  Uf  whom  V'aiican.H^m  |ire«K;nte'l  an  elahorate  memoir  r>n  the 
f#rinripl«-<i  and  detail-i  of  its  c^ia'Jtniction.  Seven  levers  moved  the 
fin((en  of  the  ri{;ht  and  left  hand  ;  four  dealt  with  the  lipe;,  wideninj;  or 
narrow) n;(  their  aj»erture,  and  retracting;  or  a^l\*ancing  them  towards  the 
ffrifh'4i ;  a  fifth  moverl  the  Umf^ue,  The  reiiervoir  of  air  in  the  chest  was 
fe^j  from  thrf.-e  H^iurceH,  ho  as  to  be  reinforced  or  weakened  at  j^easure. 
The  vari'^l  Mury:eHHion  of  HOund»  was  carried  out  on  a  principle  not  unlike 
that  afUffwarrJif  aji[iliffd  in  hbt  ifjom  for  weaving  variegated  patterns. 

Vanf:anw;n  jirrxluce^l  neveral  other  automata :  a  tambourine-player, 
and  a  |jair  of  duckii  which  picked  up,  swallowed,  and  triturated  com,  ex- 
r;retirt^  the  hiuik,  were  amon^r  them.  He  designed  another  for  imitating 
the  r:irr;ulation  of  the  blrxxi,  but  by  this  time  his  attention  was  drawn 
U>  more  pnM;tical  purjKiHeH.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  ingenious 
MiachinfM,  by  which  his  name  has  become  celebrated,  were  all  produced 
iMjfore  ho  was  thirty.  They  showed  the  genius  of  the  mechanist  in, 
|)erha]M«,  a  higher  degree  than  has  ever  l)een  seen  )>efore  or  since.  But 
the  lafit  forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  very  different  way.  After 
refusing  an  invitation  from  Frederick  the  Great,  he  was  appointed  by 
C/ardinal  Kleurv  inspector  of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  France, 
thft  silk  manunicture.  To  its  systematic  improvement  the  rest  of  his 
life  wuH  devotefl. 

Hilk  differs  essentially  from  other  fibres  used  in  textile  industry,  in 
that,  whensas  thew^  others  consist  of  short  lengths  which  are  formed  into 
a  cfintinuous  threiul  l)y  spinning,  the  filament  of  hardened  gum  pro- 
(!fH»Jing  from  the  iKMly  of  the  silk- worm  is  continuous  through  the 
whole  Hulmtance  of  the  cocoon.  The  problem  is  to  unite  a  sufficient 
nunilMT  of  thtwu  filanicntH  together  to  fonn  a  thread  that  shall  be  |>er- 
fiM!|.ly  ()V(*ri,  and  yet  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  loom. 
Ili^ns  fu4  with  (■ott<>n  or  tlax,  the  waq),  callc<l  in  the  silk  organzin,  is 
the  niutUtr  of  ])rinc*.i]Nil  concern.  The  tram  or  woof,  being  subject  to  less 
Ntrain,  givos  Icmh  trouble  ;  but  orgimxin  results  from  a  series  of  four  or  five 
o)»vrationH,  mrh  involving  a  new  combination  of  threads  to  wliich  a 
pnHMsrly  unifonn  twiHt  is  to  1k^  imtNirtcd.  Thus  the  three  principal 
(le]Nirtiii(>nt4(  of  tint  silk  industry  are  tlio  winding  of  silk  from  the  cocoon, 
tht*  twiHting  of  organxin,  and  the  formation  of  a  plain  or  variegated  web. 
Into  all  tli4>He  pntcoHscH  Vuuninson  introduced  important  innovations, 
tin*  puriM>m«  of  which  was  to  render  them  automatic,  and  to  enable  one 
pair  of  hands  to  <io  tho  work  of  two  or  more.  Those  improvements  are 
doHrrilH«d  with  extn^no  cloarnt'ss  in  a  series  of  memoirs  presented  to  the 
Acadomy  botwoou  ITf^l  and  177({.  It  may  be  noted  that  his  loom  for 
wiviving  automatically  varied  iHittoms  anticipated  in  principle  that  of 
JaiM|UHrtl. 
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In  the  encomium  pronounced  on  Vaucanson  by  Condorcet  there  are 
some  remarkable  sentences  on  the  nature  of  his  genius,  which  are  applic- 
able to  some  of  the  other  names  in  this  week. 

"A  wronpj  idea  is  usually  formed  of  what  constitutes  the  true 
mechanist.  He  is  not  a  geometer  who  makes  researches  in  the  theory  of 
motion  and  the  order  of  phenomena,  and  thus  elicite  new  principles  of 
mechanics  or  discovers  unknown  laws  of  nature.  Nor,  again,  is  ne  the 
mathematical  physicL«»t  who  combines  calculation  with  observation  and 
experiment,  and  applies  his  knowledge  to  the  construction  of  machines 
or  to  industrial  processes. 

"  The  mechanist  is  he  who  either  applies  a  new  motive  power  to 
machines,  or  who  enables  them  to  carry  on  operations  hitherto  intrusted 
to  human  intelligence,  or  who  obtains  from  them  more  copious  and 
complete  re^fults.  Genius  in  this  department  of  science  consists,  in  the 
main,  in  conceiving  and  arranging  in  space  the  various  mechanisms 
which  are  to  produce  a  given  effect,  by  controlling,  distributing,  or 
directing  motive  force.  The  mechanist  is  not  necessarily  an  artist  who 
owes  his  talent  or  his  success  to  practice.  Consummate  mechanism  may 
be  invented  without  constructing  or  putting  in  motion  a  single  machine  ; 
just  as  methods  may  be  foimd  for  calculating  the  movements  of  a  star 
which  the  astronomer  may  never  have  seen. 

"In  most  other  de|mrtments  of  science  we  find  well  defined  prin- 
ciples ;  there  are  numerous  methods,  any  one  of  which  the  thinker  can 
pursue.  If  he  raises  a  new  question,  he  attacks  it  with  the  united  forces 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  Not  so  with  mechanism.  Its  true 
theory  depends  on  the  geometry  of  position,  of  the  existence  of  which 
Leibnitz  was  aware,  but  which  as  yet  has  made  but  scanty  progress. 
There  is  no  elementary  book  containing  its  principles,  or  explaminc  its 
history.  Workshops  and  collections  of  machinery  show  what  has  been 
done  ;  but  to  evolve  results  each  must  work  for  himself.  To  understand 
a  machine  it  must  be  guessed.  This  is  why  mechanical  genius  is  so 
rare,  and  is  so  easily  misled  :  why  it  is  hardly  ever  seen  without  the 
audacious  extravagances  which  accompany  genius  in  the  infancy  of 
every  science." 

Vaucanson  died  21st  November  1782,  occupied  to  the  last  with  in- 
structions to  the  workmen  who  were  executing  his  designs.     [J.  H.  B.] 

Condorcet:  Kloge  de  Vaucanson.   Diderot :  Encydvpidie,  Article  Androide  : 
Journal  des  Savants^  voL  cxvii.      Uedde :  Etudes  SeriUchniques  sur 
VaucansoHf  Paris  1875. 


STEVIN  (Simon),  b.  1548,  d.  1620. 

Simon  Stevin  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1548,  and  was  often  called 
"  Simon  of  Bruges."  He  began  life  as  a  merchant's  clerk  at  Antwerp  ; 
and  travelled  much  in  Poland,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  of  northern 
Europe.  Few  details  of  his  early  life  are  known.  But  his  engineering 
skill  attracted  the  attention  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  made  him  super- 
intendent of  Dykes,  and  ultimately  Quartennaster-GeneraL 
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Stevin  distinguished  himself  in  many  branches  of  mathematics.  He 
was  the  first  to  employ  decimals  in  arithmetic  ;  though  he  complicated 
the  notation  by  inserting  in  connection  with  place  of  decimals  a  symbol 
indicating  that  place  :  a  complication  with  which  Napier  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  dispense.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Stevin  was  the 
first  to  used  fractional  indices  as  exponents  of  the  roots  of  numbers, 
but  this  is  an  exa^^geration.  The  use  of  numerals  as  exponents  of 
powers  of  arithmetical  or  algebraical  quantities  was  introduced  after 
Stevin's  death  by  Descartes. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  of  Stevin  is  his  Treatise  on  Static^ 
or  as  he  otherwise  calls  it,  in  the  French  version,  VAri  Fonderaire, 
It  is  in  six  books,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  the  theory  of  er^uili- 
brium  of  solids.  Nothing  had  been  done  in  this  department  of  mathe- 
matics since  the  time  of  Archimedes.  He  defines  Stiitic  as  a  science 
which  treats  of  the  ratios  of  the  weighU  of  bodies :  weight  being 
dcscril)ed  as  the  i>ower  or  tendency  of  a  body  to  fall  to  a  given  point 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  weight  acting  vertically.  He 
defines  centres  of  gravity,  and  gives  a  new  demonstration  of  Archi- 
medes' law  of  the  e(|uilibrium  of  the  two  arms  of  a  lever.  In  the  11th 
and  subse(|ucnt  theorems  he  treats  of  weights  acting  obliquely  :  in  other 
words,  of  equilibrium  on  an  inclined  plane. 

He  supposes  a  triangle,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  tmd  the  base  pandlel  to  tne  horizon.  Of  the  two  inclined  sides, 
one  is  double  the  length  of  the  other.  (This  triangle  may  be  more  con- 
veniently regarded  as  the  section  of  a  prism.)  Let  a  closed  chain  con- 
taining fourteen  equal  and  equidistant  spheres  be  placed  over  the  a|)ex 
of  this  triangle,  so  that  four  of  the  spheres  shall  rest  on  the  longer  side, 
two  on  the  snorter  :  the  chain  is  of  course  conceived  as  perfectly  flexible, 
and  friction  to  be  absent.  The  remaining  part  of  the  chain  with  eight 
spheres  hangs  freely  below  the  ))a3e  of  the  triangle.  Stevin's  theorem 
is  that  the  four  spheres  on  the  longer  side  will  balance  the  two  on  the 
shorter.  For,  if  not,  then  we  must  suppose  that  the  four  balls  on  one  side, 
plus  the  four  adjacent  to  them,  which  are  suspended,  will  lift  the  two 
on  the  other  side,  plus  the  suspended  four  adjacent  to  these.  A  new 
position  of  the  balls  will  thus  be  established,  but  it  will  be  exactlv  similar 
to  the  first.  There  will  again  be  four  balls  on  one  side,  two  on  the  ot^er, 
and  eight  in  suspension.  Consequently  if  there  is  motion  at  all,  it  will 
be  perpetual  motion.  But  this  is  absurd  :  therefore  there  is  not  motion, 
but  rest.  The  two  balls  on  the  short  plane  are  in  equilibrium  with  the 
four  on  the  long  plane. 

As  in  the  Statics  of  solids,  so  in  that  of  liquids,  Stevin  continued 
and  very  remarkably  developed  the  work  of  Archimedes.  The  fourth 
book  of  the  work  here  si)oken  of  is  on  Hydrostatic  He  first  shows  that 
in  a  parallelopiped  of  water  the  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  base  depends 
on  the  area  of  that  mrt  multiplied  by  the  height.  Then  imagining  a 
tube  placed  within  this  vessel  twisted  in  any  way,  and  varying  to  any 
extent  in  calibre  throughout  its  length,  and  filled  with  water,  he  shows 
that  here  too  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  the  product  of  the  height  and 
base.  Again,  let  two  vertical  tubes,  one  of  an  inch  and  the  other  of  a 
foot  in  diameter  of  tlie  same  height,  and  with  the  lower  ends  bent  and 
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in  conimimication  with  each  other,  be  filled  with  water,  the  Blender 
column  of  water  in  one  tube  will  balance  the  heavier  column  in  the 
other. 

Stevin  died  in  1620.     The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Albert 
Girard,  in  French,  1634.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Phil  Pos.  i.    Pos,  Pol  i. 


TOBBICELLI  {Ev<mgeluia\  b.  1608,  d.  1647. 

ToRRiCELLi  was  bom  at  Faenza,  Italy,  1 5th  October  1 608.  After  being 
instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  his  uncle,  a  monk,  he  appliecl  himself 
assiduously  to  mathematics  (which  he  studied  without  a  master),  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Motion,  which  so  much  excited  the  admiration  of 
Galileo  that  he  invited  him  to  his  house  and  made  him  his  amanuensis 
in  October  1641.  Galileo  dyin^  three  months  afterward,  Torricelli  was 
about  to  return  to  Rome  when  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  gave  him 
the  title  of  the  Ducal  Mathematician  and  the  promise  of  a  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Florence  if  he  would  remain  there.  He  continued 
to  pursue  with  ardour  his  experiments  and  discoveries  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  astronomy,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death  in 
October  1647,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

He  published  his  treatise  on  Motion  in  1644 — much  augmented— 
together  with  other  mathematical  and  physical  tracts  in  a  ^'  Collection 
of  his  Geometrical  Works,"  in  all  of  wnich  he  showed  himself  an  able 
disciple  of  Galileo,  whose  doctrines  he  illustrates  and  enriches  with  new 
discoveries.  Torricelli  is  considered  as  the  first  to  ascertain  the  gravity 
of  the  air  by  means  of  mercury  in  a  glass-tube— whence  resulted  the 
barometer.  This  invaluable  instniment  was  long  known  as  the  "  Torri- 
cellian Tube."  He  was  extremely  expert  in  the  fabrication  of  lenses  for 
telescopes,  which  instrument  he  greatly  improved  ;  and  he  was  the  first 
who  made  microscopes  of  ^preat  power  with  globules  of  glass  formed  by 
the  blow-pipe,  ne  exceUed  in  pure  mathematics,  and  perfected  the 
method  of  indivisibles  discovered  by  CavalierL  His  Lezioni  Acca- 
(kmiche  were  published  in  1715.  Comte  wrote  in  the  Phil.  Positive 
(vol.  i.  501)  of  Torricelli  thus  :—  "  He  proved  the  existence  and  measure- 
ment of  atmospheric  pressure,  by  showing  that  this  pressure  sustained 
difi'erent  liquids  at  heights  inversely  proportioned  to  their  densities.  .  . 

"  Most  remarkable  is  the  law  discovered  by  Torricelli  with  regard  to 
the  equilibrium  of  heavy  bodies.  It  consists  in  this,  that  when  any 
system  of  heavy  bodies  is  in  a  situation  of  equilibrium,  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  necessarily  placed  at  the  lowest  or  highest  possible  point 
in  comparison  with  all  the  positions  it  might  take  under  any  other 
situation  of  the  system."  Comte  explains  t^t  subsequently  Mauper- 
tuis,  in  his  Law  of  Rest,  gave  a  large  generalisation  to  this  theorem  of 
Torricelli's.  [j.  K.] 
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MABIOTTE  {EdfM),  b.  abt  1630,  d.  168i. 

Edme  Mariotte  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  what  year  is  not  quite  certain. 
He  took  orders,  and  was  made  prior  of  St  Martin,  near  Beaune ;  but  his 
time  was  principally  occupied  with  scientific  pursuits  :  mainly  with  the 
science  of  Physics,  which  Galileo,  Torricelli,  and  others  had  recently 
called  into  bein^^.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  formed  in  1666. 

His  principal  works  are  : — (1)  A  treatise  on  Perc  km  ion,  in  which  he 
contests  the  view  muintiined  by  Galileo  that  a  body  moving  from  rest 
passes  throujrh  infinite  degrees  of  gradually  increasing  velocity  before 
attaining  its  maximum.  Galileo's  treatise  on  PercvHiiloii  is  a  mere  frag- 
ment ;  his  special  subject  being  uniformly  accelerated  motion.  (2)  Aa. 
essay  on  VegeUUifm-,  chiefiy  remarkable  K)r  the  views  held  as  to  heat 
and  light  Fire,  he  says,  is  not  a  special  element :  it  is  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  body  which  is  l^ing  consumed  by  the  flame :  only  its 
particles  are  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  (3)  The  work  on  which 
nis  fame  princii^ally  rests,  the  NcUure  of  A  ir.  Here  he  formulates,  and 
verifies  experimentally,  the  law  that  **  the  condensation  of  air  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  pressing  upon  it." 

It  is  evident,  he  observes,  that  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are 
more  condensed  than  the  higher.  The  lowest  has  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  above,  and  is  in  ecmilibrium  with  it  A  tube 
of  mercury  of  28  to  30  inches,  as  Torricelli  has  shown,  balances  the 
weight  of  a  colunm  of  air  of  the  full  height  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  us 
then  use  this  fact  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  behaviour  of  air  at 
different  degrees  of  pressiure  more  accuratelv. 

If  a  snmll  (|uantitv  of  air  be  admitted  with  the  mercury  into  the 
barometric  tube,  it  will  expand  in  the  vacuum  and  will  keep  the  mercury 
at  a  lower  level  Supposing,  as  the  result  of  the  experiment,  the  mercury 
stand  at  14  inches  instead  of  28,  we  shall  then  be  sure  that  the  mercury 
is  sustaining  half  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  column,  and  the  dilated 
air  in  the  tube  the  remaining  half. 

Mariotte  took  a  tube  of  40  inches  in  length.  He  introduced  into  it 
27 h  inches  of  mercury  and  12^  of  air ;  and  plunged  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  one  inch  deep  mto  the  mercurial  basm.  He  founa  the  mercury 
stand  at  14  inches  :  the  air  occupied  the  remaining  2.5  inches.  The  air, 
expanded  thus  to  twice  its  volume,  was  supporting  half  the  weight  of  the 
atmospheric  column.  In  a  second  experiment  he  introduced  24  parts 
of  air  alK)ve  the  mercury ;  he  then  found  the  mercury  descend  to  7 
inches.  That  is  to  say,  the  air  had  ex|)anded  from  24  to  32  inches — the 
mercury  sustaining  one-fourth  of  the  atmospheric  column,  the  expanded 
air  three-fourths. 

"  I  always  found,"  he  says,  "  that  after  the  experiment  the  bulk  of 
the  dilated  air  bore  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  the  air  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  as  that  of  28  inches  of  mercury  to  the 
excess  of  28  over  the  height  of  the  mercury  resulting  from  the  experi- 
ment" Thus,  in  the  case  kst  cited,  32  :  24  ::  28  :  28-  7  =  21.  The 
temperature  in  these  experiments  was  of  course  supposed  constant 

Mariotte  did  not  apply  his  law  to  other  gases  than  atmospheric  air 
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It  was  found  subsequently  to  be  tnie  of  all  gases  :  and  was  frequently 

spoken  of  us  absolutely  true  of  all  temperatures  and  pressures.  Wiser 
thinkers,  Comt«  amon^  then),  lud  from  time  to  time  uttered  cautions  as 
to  svicli  ao  inference,  which  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  result.    At 

Sressurea  approaching  the  degree  at  which  the  gas  liquefies,  the  law  of 
lariotte  or  Boyle  (for  Boyle  discovered  it  independently)  ceases  to  hold 
good.  Mariotte  wrote  a  work  on  the  logic  of  scientific  reasoaing,  of 
which  Condoruet  speakii  in  high  term&  [j.  H.  &] 

I'hil.  Poa.  iii.  leot  29.    Pas.  Pot.  ii.  30. 

BOTLB  {SobeH),  h.  1627,  d.  1691. 

Roliert  Bqfle,  the  seventh  Kon  of  Ricliurd,  Eiirl  of  Cork,  was  bom  at 
LisiTioro  Castle  in  Munster,  in  1627,  tlto  year  aftur  Bacon's  death.  He 
wiis  seat  to  El«n  at  the  ^  of  eight,  and  he  showed  there  precocious 
mental  activity,  reading  Quintus  Curtius  and  Amadia  de  Gaul  with  equal 
eagerness,  and  imposing  on  himself  aa  a  boy  of  ten,  the  study  of  algebra 
as  II  mental  discipline.  Leaving  Eton,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
and  was  in  Florence  during  the  year  of  Galileo's  deatb.  In  1645  he  was 
in  London  attending  the  first  meetings  of  the  Philosophical,  afterwards 
the  Royal,  Society.  In  1652-3  wc  fincThim  in  Dublin  studying  anatomy : 
and  in  1604  he  settled  in  Oxford,  and  became  the  friend  of  Wilktns, 
Wallis,  Hook,  and  other  celebrated  physicists.  Here,  in  16&9,  he  in- 
vented his  air-pump,  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  Otto  Guericke, 
and  bc^n  to  study  systematically  the  laws  of  atmospheric  pressure.  In 
1660,  he  published  his  phyaico -mechanical  experiments  touching  the 
Spring  of  the  Air  and  ite  Effects.  His  views  were  contested  by  Linus 
and  others  :  and  his  reply,  published  two  years  afterwards,  contains  the 
detnoustration  of  the  celebrated  law  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Bending  a  long  glass  tube  unequally  so  that  the  shorter  limb  should 
be  parallel  to  the  lonser,  and  closing  the  openini^  of  the  shorter  limb,  he 
poured  lucrcuty  into  tne  bend  of  the  tube,  so  that  it  stood  at  the  same  level 
in  either  limb,  and  arranging  that  the  air  thus  imprisoned  in  the  shorter 
end  should  not  undergo  any  abnormal  pressure.  The  spnce  occupied  by 
this  air  would  thus  be  easily  measurech  Then  pouring  into  the  longer 
end  of  the  tube  a  quantity  of  mercury  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  atmosphere,  as  tested  by  a  barometer,  say  29  inches,  he  found  the 
imprisoned  air  reduced  to  half  its  bulk.  Repeated  experiments  showed 
that  the  bulk  of  the  compressed  air  varied  inversely  as  the  pressure. 

Boyle  then  experimented  on  air  at  less  than  the  ordinary  pressure, 
by  plunging  an  open  tube  into  a  larger  vessel  filled  with  mercury  ;  then 
closing  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  and  withdrawing  it^  As  the  air  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  expanded,  its  capacity  for  resisting  pressure 
diminished.  Expanded  to  twice  its  bulk,  it  supported  half  an  atmo- 
spheric colutnn :  at  four  times  its  bulk,  a  quarter-column,  and  so  on. 

Boyle  did  not  limit  himself  to  science.  He  was  a  brUtiont  linguist 
and  an  ardent  theologian :  an  eager,  alert  mind,  stirring  in  every 
direction.  He  was  much  admired  by  Continental  thinkers  :  Boerhaave 
says,  "  We  owe  to  him  the  secrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables, 
fossils,  HO  that  from  his  works  may  bo  deduced  the  whole  system  of 
2c 
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natural  knowledge.''  He  whs  the  friend  of  Newton,  Wallis,  Locke, 
Sydenham,  and  Burnet  He  died  December  30,  1691,  and  was  buried 
in  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Diet,  of  Nat,  Butoraphy.    The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
1774,  in  five  folio  volumes. 

PAPm  {Denis\  b.  1647,  d.  1712. 

Denis  Papin,  the  son  of  a  physician,  was  bom  at  Blois,  1647,  and  was 
himself  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession.  But  from  the  first  ho 
turned  his  attention  to  mechanical  inventions  connected  with  the  physical 
discoveries  of  his  time.  His  naiue  is  best  known  through  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  reducing  bone  and  cartilage  to  a  soft  state,  and  thus  ren- 
dering them  fit  for  food  by  the  action  of  super-heated  steam.  This 
invention  was  produced  in  England,  where  he  was  living,  in  1681,  and 
where  he  hclpea  Boyle  in  some  of  his  experiments.  As  a  Calvinist  he  was 
unable,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  return  to  France. 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  Marburg  as  a  mathematical  teacher.  Thence 
in  1696  he  went  to  CosseL  Ho  left  Germany^  in  1707  for  Ens^land,  and  he 
ultimately  died,  in  or  alx)ut  1712,  in  obscurity.  Some  of  his  most  im- 
portant scientific  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Leipsic 
Academy ;  and  amongst  them,  in  1690,  that  which  describes  his  plan 
for  developing  mechanical  power  by  the  condensation  of  steauL 

The  memoir  is  entitled  A  New  Way  of  Obtaining  very  gnat  Moving 
Powers  at  Small  Cost  He  had  long  seen  that  if  a  vacuum  could  be  created 
easily  and  effectively  in  a  cylinder  provided  with  a  moveable  piston,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  lower  the  piston,  which  thus  might  be 
used  to  depress  one  end  of  a  balanced  beam,  and  so  elevate  the  other  end 
with  any  weight  that  might  be  attached  to  it  All  depended  on  the 
completeness  of  the  vacuum.  This  he  sought  to  produce  first  by  the  com- 
bustion of  gunpowder  in  the  cylinder ;  but  he  found  that  so  much  air 
remained  as  to  render  the  lifting  power  of  the  piston  very  slight  He 
then  thought  of  filling  the  cylinder  with  steam,  afterwards  to  be  condensed 
by  the  application  of  cola.  This  plan  succeeded  in  his  model ;  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  air  from  entering  the  cylinder  by  covering  the 
upper  surface  of  the  piston  with  water,  the  piston  descended  rapidly  and 
raised  the  other  end  of  the  beam  as  desired 

Papin's  machine  was  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  steam-engine. 
The  mechanical  force  used  was  not  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  but 
atmospheric  pressure.  But  his  principle  was  widely  applied  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  His  model  was  worked  out  practically  by  New- 
coinen,  and  much  improved  by  Brindley  and  Smeaton.  Until  Watt  had 
brought  his  own  engine  into  use,  the  machine  designed  by  Papin  was 
used  for  pumping  water  from  mines,  and  also  for  lifting  coal.  Papin,  in 
the  memoir  here  noticed,  proposes  to  utilise  his  machine  us  amoving  power 
for  ships.  Three  or  four  of  his  pistons  were  to  act  by  cog-wheels  on  an 
axle  fitted  with  paddles  {remi  rotatiles).  More  than  a  century  was  to  pass 
before  any  ctiect  was  to  be  given  to  this  part  of  his  project.     [J.  H.  B.] 

L&rdner  on  Th:  Steam-Engine.     For  the  above  (lescription  of   Papin's 
machine  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Leipsic  Acts. 
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WOBOESTEB  (Marquis  of),  b.  abt.  1601,  d.  1667. 

Eflward  Somerset,  2nd  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  father  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  belonged  to  the  royalist  family  actively  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  a  long  time  he  was  an  agent  of 
('harles  ii.  in  France,  and  was  captured  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
During  his  confinement  the  idea  of  utilising  the  exjiimsive  force  of  steam 
occurred  to  him,  and  was  embodied  in  his  work  entitled  The  Scantling 
of  One  Jlniidnd  Inventions,  published  in  1G63. 

The  purpose  aimed  at  was  to  raise  water  from  a  lower  level  to  a 
higher  ;  the  height  being  nuich  greiiter  than  that  to  which  the  ordinary 
suction  pump  would  be  applicable.  The  principle  of  the  invention  was 
that  steam,  generated  in  a  vessel  placed  above  a  furnace,  was  admitted  to 
the  surface  of  the  cistern  containing  the  water  which  it  was  require<l  to  raise, 
and  forced  the  water  upwards  through  a  tube  connecting  this  cistern  with 
that  placed  at  the  desired  height.  The  steam  was  admitted  alternately 
into  two  cisterns,  by  a  revolving  c^ck  or. regulator ;  so  that,  while  the 
steam  was  acting  upon  the  water  in  one,  the  other  could  be  filled  with  a 
fresh  8upi)ly  of  water.  In  this  way  the  stream  rising  through  the  force- 
pump  was  rendered  continuous. 

Worcester's  invention  was  in  the  tnie  sense  a  steam-engine.  Steam 
itself,  and  not  the  atmospheric  pressure  resulting  from  the  condensation 
of  st«am,  was  the  motive  power.  The  steam  was  generated  in  one  vessel 
and  used  in  another,  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  working  of  steam  as 
a  mechanical  agent 

Worcester's  Hundred  Inventions  contains  many  pregnant  hints,  and 
many  of  them  have  proved  fruitful  His  work  has  been  recently  repub- 
lished. [J.  H.  B.] 

Century  qf  Inventi4>fis.    Lardner  on  The  Steam-engine. 

BLACK  (Dr.  Joseph),  b.  1728,  d.  1799. 

Joseph  Black  was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  1728,  where  his  father,  a 
native  of  Belfast,  but  of  Scotch  origin,  was  engaged  in  the  wine  trade, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Montesquieiu  Joseph,  the  son,  was  educated  in 
(ilasgow,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Cullen,  and  in  1754  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh.  His  inaugural  thesis 
on  the  effect  of  gastric  juice  on  magnesia  shows  that  chemistry  was 
then  engaging  his  attention.  In  1756  he  published  his  Ex^fterimcnts  on 
Magnesia,  (^uickUnie,  and  other  Alkaline  Substunces.  This  memoir  is 
remarkable  as  the  first  insttince  of  the  application  of  the  balance  to 
chcmicid  analysis.  He  showed  that  the  alkaline  earths  (carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia)  did  not  gain  in  weighty  but  on  the  contrary  lost,  by 
ci)mbustion ;  what  disappeared  being  a  fixed  air,  which,  when  present, 
neutralised  the  causticity  of  these  alkalies.  Black  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Guisgow,  and  remaineil  in  that  ottice  till  his  death. 

About  1761  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  relations  of  heat  with 
changes  in  the  molecular  condition  of  nuitter.  He  observed  that  whereas 
a  given  amount  of  heat  would  raise  a  pound  of  water  through  each  de- 
gree of  temperature,  yet  that  when  water  jxissed  from  the  solid  condition 
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to  the  lirjiiid,  or  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseoiia,  the  law  no  longer  held 
good.  Heat  entererl  into  the  8u)istance  without  showing  any  result  that 
could  be  tente^l  by  the  thermometer.  It  disappeareil ;  to  use  Black's 
expression,  it  liecame  latent.  Black's  view  was  that  there  was  a  quasi- 
chemical  combination  between  the  particles  of  the  body  and  the  subtle 
fluid  of  hesit. 

Black  determined  to  compare  the  time  taken  in  raising  one  pound  of 
water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  with  the  time  required  tor  melting  one 
priund  of  ice.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  that,  in  order  to  melt 
the  ice,  as  much  heat  was  recjuired  as  would  have  increased  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  by  1-WJ  degrees,  a  result  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of 
more  recent  oWrvations.  Fahrenheit  had  observed  that  water  gradu- 
ally re<luced  Wlow  freezing-point,  and  then  suddenly  congeale<l,  gave 
out  heat.  Black  measured  the  heat  so  given  out,  and  found  it  to 
corresjiond  with  the  heat  rendered  latent  while  the  ice  inelte<L 

He  then  tumc<l  his  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  heat  while  water 
was  Vieing  converted  into  vapour.  Here  too  he  found  that  there  was  an 
apparent  disap^iearance  of  heat  Heat  became  latent,  or,  according  to 
his  theory,  there  was  a  combination  of  heat-substance  with  the  vapour- 
nirticles.  Certain  broad  facts  were  from  the  first  obvious.  Applying 
neat  to  water,  the  temperature  steadily  rises,  till  the  1x)iling-pomt  is 
reache<l ;  after  this  further  application  of  heat  produces  no  elevation  of 
temperature.  And  yet  it  was  matter  of  conunon  obser\'ation  that  steam 
had  great  scalding  power  ;  and  that  when  condensed  in  the  worm  of  a 
still  it  communicated  a  large  amount  of  heat  to  the  water  in  the  wonn- 
tub.  Thus,  as  with  the  case  of  ice  changing  into  water,  so  here,  heat 
l>ecome8  latent  while  steam  is  fonuing,  and  is  given  out  again  while 
steam  condenses. 

Black  now  endeavoured  to  reduce  those  phenomena  to  measurement. 
He  found,  first,  that  to  convert  a  pound  of  water  into  steam,  five  times 
iM  much  heat  must  l)e  supplied  as  woidd  have  raised  the  water  from 
iW  to  212**  (Fahrenheit).  That  is  to  say,  the  process  of  ebullition 
rendere<l  810  degrees  (5  x  162)  of  heat  Litent  He  found,  secondly,  that 
a  ])ound  of  steam  passing  along  the  worm  of  a  still,  raised  40  pounds  of 
water  in  the  worm-tub  20  degrees :  that  is,  the  ix)und  of  steam  con- 
verted into  water  had  given  out  800  degrees  of  heat.  The  true  quantity 
is  considerably  larger ;  but  the  essential  principle  was  tnily  stated. 
Black's  theory  of  heat  held  its  ground  for  three-ciuarters  of  a  century. 
Descartes'  theory,  regarding  heat  not  as  a  substance  but  a  mode  of 
motion,  hiis  recently  taken  its  place  :  and  the  conversion  of  ice  into 
water,  or  of  water  into  steam,  Ls  regarded  iis  so  much  mcchiinical  work 
done  upon  the  molecules  of  the  substance. 

Black  was  intimately  associat^jd  with  Watt,  whose  invention  of  the 
condensing  st<>um-cngine  owe<l  much  to  the  researches  here  dcscril)ed  ;  a 
singular  instance  of  jjrompt  and  fertile  application  of  theory  to  pnictice. 

l^Iack  was  of  simiile,  upright,  unambitious  character.  He  died 
suddenly  and  ])ainlessly  on  December  6,  1799.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Diet,  of  X(U.  Iluiffraplnf.  A  more  complete  ncconnt  of  Black's  discoveries, 
which  were  not  published  in  his  lifetime,  will  be  found  in  the  biography 
by  Robison,  prttlxed  to  Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
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JOUFFEOT  (OMide,  MarquU  dt),  b.  1751,  d.  1832. 

The  fikmily  of  the  Marquis  de  Joufpkoy  d' Albans  came  from  Fianche 
Coiute.  In  1775,  after  seeing  Chaillot'a  fira-piirap,  the  young  Joufioy 
set  himself  to  the  problem  of  apptying  steam  to  mivigution  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  produced  a  boat  40  feet  in  length  which  was  Tpto- 
pelled  by  an  engine  on  the  Douba  ut  Baumea-leB-Domefl.  The  machine 
used  was  not  a  steam-engine,  but  a  pump  on  Papin'a  principle,  in  which 
atmospheric  pressure  forced  down  the  piston  when  the  steam  in  the  cylinder 
ha<l  been  condensed.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  1780  ;  and  a  third, 
yet  more  successful,  on  the  Saflne  in  1783.  In  this  cose  Jouffroy  em- 
ployed paddles  revolving  on  a  shaft ;  and  it  may_  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  first  steam-boat.  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  a  few  jean  after- 
wards cut  short  Jouffroy's  enterprise.  He  was  one  of  the  fitat  to 
emigrate  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  France  in  1815,  he  found  that  bis 
projects  had  been  more  succeasfuUy  carried  out  by  others. 

Fulton,  his  rival,  in  his  letter  to  Des  Blancs  admitted  his  priority. 
He  wrote;— "Is  it  the  invention  which  is  in  question?  Neither  M. 
Des  Blancs  nor  1  invented  the  Pyroscaphe.  If  that  glory  belongs  to  any 
one  it  {is  to  the  author  [Marquis  de  Joufl^oy]  of  the  experiments  at 
Lyons  made  in  1783  upon  the  River  Saone."  Such  also  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Snglish  and  American  tribunals, 

M.  Pariaol  in  the  Siographie  Univerielh  quotes  the  report  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  making  good  Joufihiy's  claim,  and  concludes ; — 
"This  report,  supported  by  numerous  experiments,  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Academy,  is  an  act  of  tardy  justice,  but  a 
striking  one,  rendered  to  a  man  of  genius  in  the  person  of  his  son,  who 
continues  his  father's  labours  and  emulates  hja  glory.  Henceforth 
neither  the  American  nor  the  English  will  any  longer  contest  with 
France  the  priority  of  steam  navigation,  but  it  will  always  be  indebted 
to  them  for  the  improvements  of  tiiat  inventioa  France  has  the  glory 
of  it ;  let  the  profit  be  whose  it  will"  [J.  K.] 

FULTON  (iioftffi),  b.  1765,  d.  1815, 

Robert  FuLTOy,  bom  in  I^ncaster,  Pennsylvania,  1765,  was  first 
intended  for  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  which  he  gave  up  to  become  a 
painter  under  Sir  B.  West  in  England.  Making  the  acquaintance  of 
iin  American  named  Bumscy,  who  was  skilled  in  mechanics,  Fulton 
quitted  jKiinting  to  become  a  civil  engineer,  distinguishing  himself  by 
the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  projects.  Whilst  here  (in  1796)  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  On  the  Imirrorem-enl  of  Inliiud  Navigatiim,  in  which 
lie  proposed  the  use  of  inclined  pknes  as  a  substitute  for  locks  on  navi- 
(pible  canals.  In  France  he  advocated  subraarine  navigation  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  up  ships  of  war.  The  French  Government  rejecting 
the  proposal,  he  came  to  England  to  see  if  the  project  pertinaciouflly  per- 
sisted in  for  years  would  lie  adopted  here,  imd  made  some  experiments 
under  the  iiatronage  of  Earl  Stanhope.  He  retume.1  to  America  to 
construct  a  l>nat  to  pass  under  water,  «ille<l  a  eaUiniaran,  nimtihn,  or 
torpedo.     Amongst  his  other  published  inventions  waa  a  mill  for  cutting 
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and  pf)lishing  niarble  and  a  machine  for  twisting  ropes.  Finally,  he 
devote<l  himself  to^the  improvement  of  steam  navigation,  of  which  he 
claimed  the  invention  notwithstjinding  his  letter  (q.v.,  Joukfrot)  as  to 
who  wiLS  the  rejd  inventor.  It  is  siiid  that  his  death  wjis  hastened  by  the 
vexation  caiisetl  at  his  Ijeing  denied  the  credit  of  the  discovery  and  the 
l>enelits  he  exjjected  to  derive  from  it  He  died  at  New^  York,  24tli 
February  181.0.  [j.  K.] 

DALTON  (John),  b.  1766,  d.  1844. 

John  I) ALTON  was  born  at  Eiiglestield  near  Cockenuouth,  in  1766. 
His  father  was  a  woollen- weaver  with  a  small  freehold,  and  belonged  to 
the  Soci(jty  of  Friends.  Dalton  as  a  lx)y  worke<l  on  his  father's  land,  but 
showefl  from  an  early  ago  a  l>ent  towards  mathematics.  From  his  15th 
to  his  27tli  year  he  was  an  assistant  at  a  school  at  Kendal,  where  he  had 
time  and  ojijwrtunity  for  scientific  reading.  In  1793  he  Ijecame  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  New  College,  Manchester. 
In  that  city  the  rest  of  his  life  was  |)assed. 

Among  the  earliest  of  his  papers,  read  before  the  Manchester  Philo- 
Bopliicid  Society,  wjls  one  on  Extraitrdhuiry  Fa^^ts  relative  to  Visiaii  of 
Cftlwur :  the  first  description  given  of  colour-blindness,  an  afl'ection  to 
which  I)alton  was  subject ;  red  appearing  to  him  simply  as  a  shadow. 
Most  of  his  ])apers  were  on  the  expansion  of  gases  by  heat^  and  on  the 
specific  heat  of  various  substances. 

In  1H()4,  Diilton  communicated  to  Dr.  Thomson  his  theory  thiit 
matter  consisted  of  indivisible  atoms,  the  atom  of  each  elementary  sub- 
stance having  its  own  weight  The  theory  rested  on  the  observed  fact 
that  elements  entered  into  combination  witn  each  other  in  definite  and 
invariable  i>roportions,  or  in  simple  multiples  of  those  proportions.  He 
ha<l  remarKed,  in  investigating  olefiant  gas  and  marsh  gas  that  if  the 
carl>on  were  the  same  in  both,  the  latter  of  these  two  gases  had  twice  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  of  the  former.  He  sjiw,  again,  thiit  carbonic  acid 
had  twice  sis  uuich  oxygen  as  carbonic  oxide.  In  the  third  edition  of 
Thomson's  (licmistry.  published  in  18()7,  and  morefidly  in  his  own  New 
Sy^tv.m  of  Chemical  Philosophif,  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in 
1808,  Dalton  put  forward  his  theory  with  the  facts  supporting  it 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  New  i^ifstem  deal  entirely  with  the 
physical  pro|)erties  of  bodies,  especially  with  their  specific  character  in 
relation  to  heiit.  The  third  chapter  is  entitled  Cliemiral  Synthesis.  He 
observes  :  *'  In  all  chemical  investigations  it  hjus  justly  been  considered  an 
importiint  olyect  to  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  the  simple^*  which 
constitute  a  com[)ound.  But  unfortunately  the  impiiry  has  terminated 
here  :  whereas  from  the  relative  weights  in. the  muss  the  relative  weights 
of  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  might  have  been  inferred,  from  which 
their  number  and  weight  in  various  other  com]K)unds  would  api>ear,  in 
order  to  assist  and  guide  future  investigations  and  to  correct  their 
results."  He  proposes  to  show  the  advantage  of  iiscertaining  the  relative 
weights  of  the  ultimate  i)articlcs  Iwth  of  simple  and  compound  Ivodies, 
the  numl>er  of  simple  elementiiry  particles  which  constitute  one  coni- 
]K)und  particle,  and  the  number  of  less  compound  imrticl&s  which  enter 
into  the  fonnation  of  one  that  is  more  compound. 
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He  arrived  at  the  results  that  ^1)  water  is  a  binary  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  that  the  relative  weights  of  Uie  two  elementary 
atoms  are  as  1  to  7  nearly  ;  (2)  that  ammonia  is  a  binary  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  azote,  and  that  the  relative  weights  are  as  1  to  6,  nearly  ; 

(3)  that  nitrous  gas  b  a  binary  compound  of  azote  and  oxygen,  tiie  atoms 
of  which  weigh  5  and  7  respectively :  that  nitric  acid  is  a  binary  or 
ternary  compound  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
consists  of  one  atom  of  azote  and  two  of  oxygen,  together  weighing  19  ; 
that  nitrous  oxide  is  a  compound  similar  to  nitric  acid,  and  consists  of  one 
atom  of  oxygen  and  two  of  azote,  weighing  17 ;  that  nitrous  acid  is  a 
binary  compound  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  gas,  weighing  31  ;  that  oxy- 
nitric  acid  is  a  binary  compound  of  nitric  acid  and  oxygen,  weighing  26  ; 

(4)  that  carbonic  oxide  is  a  binary  compound  consistmg  of  one  atom  of 
charcoal  and  one  of  oxygen,  together  weighing  nearly  12  ;  that  carbonic 
acid  is  a  ternary  compound,  but  sometimes  binary,  consisting  of  one  atom 
of  charcoal  and  two  of  oxygen,  weighing  19.  In  idl  these  cases  the  weights 
are  expressed  in  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  being 
taken  as  unity. 

Dalton  was  not  skilfid  in  the  detail  of  experiments,  and,  as  will  have 
been  remarked,  most  of  his  conclusions  have  been  much  modified  by  later 
research.  Neither  was  he  very  sympathetic  with  the  work  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  he  refused  to  the  last  to  recognise  the  value  of  Gray-Lussac's 
researches  into  atomic  volume,  made  at  the  same  time  as  his  own. 

In  1822,  Dalton  visited  Paris,  and  received  much  honour  from  the 
physicists  and  chemists  of  France.  A  pension  was  given  him  by  Govern- 
ment in  1833.  In  1837  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis.  He  died  from  a 
recurrent  attack  of  this  disease,  27th  July  1844.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Did.  of  National  IHoqraphy.  Dalton :  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 
1808-10.    PhiL  1*08,  vol.  iii.  Ic^ou  37. 

THILORIER,  fl.  1820-1840. 

Thilorier,  the  son  of  Jean  Charles,  a  leading  advocate  and  himself 
an  inventor,  first  succeeded,  in  1834,  in  reducing  a  gas  to  a  solid.  Comte 
has  i)ointed  out  {Phil.  Pos.  iL  53())  that  the  solid  and  fluid  states  are  not 
absolute  qualities,  but  relative,  and  that  the  same  sul)stance  would  be  a 
gius,  a  liquid,  or  a  solid,  according  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  was 
placed.  Faraday,  in  1823,  had  liquefied  carbonic  acid  in  small  quantity  ; 
out  in  1834  Tliilorier  invented  a  machine  by  which  he  reduced  this  gas 
to  a  liquid,  and  subsequently  to  a  solid  in  the  form  of  snow.  Thus  were 
finally  established  the  identity  of  gases  and  vapours  and  the  relativity 
of  the  various  states  of  matter.  By  the  aid  of  carbonic  acid  snow 
Thilorier  solidified  inercurj'.  Faraday  pronounced  this  to  be  "one  of  the 
most  beautiful  results  of  modem  times"  {Phil.  Tr.  1845,  p.  155).  Comte 
regjirfled  this  as  a  remarkable  type  of  man's  mastery  over  Nature.  He  was 
idso  the  inventor  of  other  contrivances,  especitilly  a  hydrostatic  lamp.  His 
last  contribution  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  on  the  dynamic  force 
due  to  the  compression  and  dilatation  of  gases  (1842).  [8.  H.  8.] 

Koscoc  and  Schorleiumer :  Chemistry,  vol.  1.  pt.  1,  pp.  637-642.  Academie  des 
Sciences;  Comptes  Rendus,  1835,  1886,  1838,  1841,  1842.  Annates  de 
Chimie,  etc.,  torn.  Ix.,  pp.  427,  434. 
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WATT  (Jam«X  b.  1736,  d.  1819. 

The  inventor  of  the  steam-engine  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
Aberdeenshire  farmers,  whose  land  had  been  confiscated  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  who  settled  in  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde.  James  Watt,  the 
father,  was  a  merchant  and  magistrate  of  that  town.  There  James  Watt 
was  born,  January  1736.  As  a  boy  he  hud  feeble  health,  and  carried  on 
his  studies  at  home.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Morgan,  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  in  London;  but  after  a  year 
bad  health  compelled  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  he  opened  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  mathematical  instruments  in  Glasgow.  Here  a  model  oi  one 
of  Newcomen's  engines,  used  by  the  lecturer  in  natural  philosophy, 
was  sent  to  him  for  repair.  The  defects  of  this  engine  forced  themselves 
upon  his  notice. 

The  motive  power  in  Newcomen's  machine  (see  Papin)  was  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the  upper  side  of  a  piston  beneath 
which  a  vacuum  had  been  produced  by  injecting  cold  water  to  condense 
the  steam  with  which  the  cylinder  had  been  tilled.  To  fill  the  cylinder 
with  steam,  the  metal  of  which  it  was  made  must  be  kept  hot,  otherwise 
the  steam  would  be  cooled  and  condensed.  On  the  otner  hand,  unless 
the  cylinder  after  being  fiUed  with  steam  was  thoroughly  cooled,  conden- 
sation would  not  take  place.  Further,  Watt  now  learnt  from  Black,  who 
was  at  this  time  lecturing  in  Glasgow  on  Physics,  the  doctrine  of  latent 
heat.  Large  quantities  of  heat  were  given  out  by  steam  in  the  act  of 
condensation.  The  result  was  that  the  vacuum  beneath  the  piston  was 
extremely  imperfect.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  attained  by  an  enormous 
waste  of  fuel 

The  luminous  idea  now  occurred  to  Watt  to  connect  the  cylinder 
with  a  separate  chamber,  into  which  the  steam  could  be  admitted  when 
condensation  was  required,  and  which  could  be  kept  cold  by  placing  it 
in  a  cistern  of  water,  without  abstracting  any  heat  from  the  cylinder. 
The  problem  of  avoiding  extravagant  waste  of  fuel  was  now  solved  :  a 
brilliant  series  of  inventions  followed,  by  which  the  steam-engine,  at  first 
a  rude  though  effective  pump,  became  gradually  adapted  to  the  most 
delicate  industrial  processes. 

The  first  step  was  to  use  the  eximnsive  force  of  steam  in  addition  to 
atmospheric  pressure  in  driving  tne  piston  downwards.  Newcomen 
following  Papin,  excluded  air  from  the  cylinder  by  covering  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cylinder  with  a  layer  of  water.  Watt  [dispensed  with  this, 
causing  the  piston  to  l>c  packed  with  a  com^wsition  of  hemp  and  fat  so  as 
to  be  steam-tight  The  admission  of  steam  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
piston  as  a  motive  agent  converted  what  had  previously  been  an  atmo- 
spheric engine  into  a  steam-engine. 

As  water  accumubited  in  the  condensing  chamber,  and  became  hot, 
and  was  also  mixed  with  air,  it  was  neeessjiry  to  pump  it  out  and  renew 
it.  The  piston  of  this  pump  was  lowered  and  raised,  by  connecting  its 
rod  with  the  beam  of  the  engine. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Watt's  invention  in  1765.  His  models  were 
worked  out  in  full  three  years  afterwards  with  the  help  of  Roebuck, 
a  proprietor  of  ironworks ;  and  subsequently  he  ent^jred  into  partnership 


with  Matthew  Boulton  of  Soho,  near  Birminghiim.  Boulton'a  faiOory 
was  noted  for  the  perfection  of  its  metal  work  ;  and  the  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  piston  and  cylinder,  and  of  the  conipticat«d  syateui  of  valves 
necessary  for  Watt's  purposes,  was  thus  rendered  uosaihle. 

The  machine  was  still  employed  as  a  pump  only  :  and  surpassed  that 
of  Ncwconien  simply  in  its  economy  of  fuel  ^e  force  applied  was 
intermittent  ;  ceasing  at  the  end  of  the  down-atroke  of  the  piston.  It 
was  unavailnble  for  purpoaes  in  which  continuous  force  was  retjuired,  as 
in  inill-work  :  and  its  direction  was  rectilinear,  whereas  in  uiill-work 
rotation  round  the  axis  turning  the  machinery  is  needed.  In  1782  Watt 
remedied  the  first  of  these  defects  by  hia  douhle-ucting  piston,  in  which 
steaia  was  admitted  below  the  piston,  forcing  it  upw.irds,  as  well  as  above 
for  the  down-stroke,  'fhis  necessitated  the  further  invention  of  parallel 
motion. 

When  the  piston  was  forced  downwards,  its  rod  could  !«  connected 
with  the  end  of  the  working;  beam  by  a  flexible  chain.  But  in  working; 
upwards,  a  chain  was  no  lonj^r  appUcable  ;  and  as  the  end  of  the  beam 
moved  in  a  circular  arc,  while  the  motion  of  the  piston  was  rectilinear, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  adjusting  these  motions.  The  solution  was  as 
follows. 

If  two  rods  move  from  fixed  centres  in  small  area,  and  an  intermediate 
rod  bo  supposed  hinged  to  their  two  extremities,  the  ends  of  the  connect- 
ing rod  wiU  of  coune  describe  the  same  arcs,  but  its  middle  point  will 
describe  a  straight  line.  In  Watt's  system  the  piston  was  attached  to 
this  middle  point :  and  thus  its  vertical  motion  was  mado  compatible 
with  the  circular  motion  of  the  beam. 

The  working  end  of  the  beam  imparted  rotary  motion  to  the  axle  of 
the  machinerr  to  be  moved  by  a  crank  placed  upon  the  axle,  and  con- 
nected with  the  beam  by  a  ro(L  Here  again  was  a  difficulty.  When  the 
end  of  the  crank  was  in  a  straight  line  with  the  driving  rod,  either  above 
or  below  the  axle,  the  motive  force  lost  its  rotating  power  and  simply 
produced  a  strain  on  the  axle.  And  in  any  case,  the  angle  of  the  rod 
varying  continuously  during  each  revolution,  the  efiective  force  would 
vary  also.  Watt  met  thiadifficulty  by  the  fly-wheel  ;  alarge  heavy  mass 
nicely  balanced  on  the  axle,  the  momentum  of  which  earned  the  crank 
beyond  the  "  dead  points  "  and  generally  equalised  its  motion. 

As  a  means  of  giving  rotating  motion  to  a  system  of  machinery  the 
engine  was  now  complete.  Yet  tiiero  remained  the  Gtct  that  from  various 
cftiises  the  motive  power,  or  the  rosistunco  to  be  overcome,  would  frequently 
vary.  Unlets  absolute  uniformity  could  be  secured  in  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion, the  supply  of  steam  would  not  be  uniform.  Again,  if  at  imy  momenta 
particular  machine  was  brought  to  rest,  or  others  previously  at  rest  were 
act  in  motion,  the  work  to  he  done  by  the  driving  abaft  would  dimiiiisli 
or  iticreHse,  and  the  equability  iif  the  general  motion  be  disturbed.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  valve  called  the  throttle  vidve  was  placed 
ill  the  steam  pipe,  controlling  the  amount  of  steam  that  passed  through 
it.  An  extremely  ingenious  device,  known  as  the  Governor,  attached  to 
the  tly-wlieel,  was  made  to  control  this  ralve  automatically.  Two  balls 
atttu.'hcd  by  jointed  rods  to  a  spindle  round  which  they  revolved,  diver^ied 
by  ccntrifiigiil  force  when  the  wheel  niove^l  more  quickly,  and  thus  by  a 
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aygtem  of  levers  partially  closed  the  valve,  diminishing  the  steam-supply  : 
when  speed  was  slackened,  then  gravitation  brought  them  nearer  together, 
with  toe  opposite  result 

By  the  combination  of  these  six  distinct  inventions — the  condenser, 
the  employment  of  steam  above  and  below  the  piston,  parallel  motion, 
the  crank,  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  governor — Watt's  en^rine,  beginning  as 
a  mining-pnui]),  became  at  last  available  for  the  most  delicate  us  well  as 
the  most  laborious  form  of  industry  :  spinning  the  finest  thread  as  surely 
as  it  forged  a  mass  of  iron.  And  to  this  must  be  added  that  Watt 
endowed  it  with  the  |K)wer  of  registering  the  precise  amount  of  work 
done,  not  in  every  stroke  merely,  but  in  every  part  of  the  stroke.  His 
steam -indicator,  an  apparatus  in  which  steam  is  admitted  into  a  small 
cylinder  and  presses  against  a  spring  attached  to  a  pencil  in  contact  with 
a  moving  roll  of  i^aper,  has  been  found  of  use  in  recent  investigations  of 
heat  as  a  motive  power. 

Watt  died  on  August  19,  1819,  at  Heathfield,  near  Birmingham.  So 
perfect  a  combination  of  scientific  and  practical  skill,  concentrated  by 
strong  character  on  a  definite  and  useful  purpose,  has  perhaps  never  been 
seen  before.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Dr.  Diou.  Lardner :  The  Steam  Engine  explained,  etc.  etc. 


BERNARD  PALISSY,  b.  1510,  d.  158a 

Bernard  Palisst  was  bom  at  La  Chapelle  Biron.  in  the  province  of 
Perigord,  in  or  about  1510.  Having  learned  his  father's  trade  of  glass- 
painting,  he  set  out  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  travelled  for  many  years 
over  the  greater  part  of  France,  visiting  also  the  Netherlands  and  per- 
haps Gennany.  Painting  formed  his  chief  means  of  livelihood,  but  his 
knowledge  of  geometry,  acc^uired  at  first  in  connection  with  his  art 
and  afterwards  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  often  served  to  procure  him 
employment  in  land-surveying. 

Al)0ut  1538  Palissy,  being  then  married,  settled  at  Saintes.  A  beauti- 
ful enamelled  cup  of  Italian  or  Gennan  workmanship,  which  was  shown 
to  him,  filled  him  with  an  easier  desire  to  discover  the  secret  of  producing 
enamel.  Away  from  all  guidance,  hampered  by  &mily  cares,  and  in  the 
face  of  paralysing  discouragement^  he  toiled  at  the  problem  for  sixteen 
years,  amidst  poverty  so  dire,  that  on  one  occasion  his  furniture  and  the 
very  woodwork  of  his  house  were  the  only  fuel  for  his  furnace.  Success 
and  fame  followed.  But  his  troubles  were  renewed  in  the  form  of  religious 
persecution,  for  he  had  adopted  the  Protestant  faith,  and  was  a  danger- 
ously outspoken  man.  In  1562  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  Bordc^iux.  His  genius  was  too  viduable,  however,  to  be  wasted 
in  this  way,  and,  being  set  free  by  special  edict  of  the  King,  he  settled  in 
Paris  under  the  protection  of  Catnerme  de'  Medici,  and  there  he  produced 
his  best-known  works. 

"  Watchful  of  lizards,  a  warm  friend  to  trees,  a  studious  traveller  in 
stony  places"  (so  Professor  Morley  describes  him),  Palissy  drew  his 
inspiration  from  the  fiwe  of  his  mother-earth.  From  childhood  he  had 
been  a  close  unwearying  student  of  Nature.    Working  in  relief  somewhat 
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after  the  manner  of  his  great  predecessor  Luca  della  Robbia,  he  fashioned 
plates  and  dishes  (known  as  his  ruatiques  figulinea)  adorned  with  fishes, 
serpents,  frogs,  shells,  herbs,  berries,  and  ferns,  copied  from  the  fossils 
of  the  Paris  basin  so  faithfully  that  their  species  can  be  exactly  identified. 
Even  to  the  learned  these  petrifisictions  seemed  mere  freaks  of  nature. 
"  It  was  reserved  for  a  potter  without  either  Latin  or  Greek,"  said  Fon- 
tenelle,  "  to  have  the  hardihood  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  to 
declare  in  Paris  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  doctors,  that  the  fossil  shells 
were  real  shells  deposited  by  the  sea  once  upon  a  time  in  the  places 
where  they  were  found,  and  that  animals  had  given  to  the  figur^ 
stones  all  their  difierent  figures,  and  boldly  to  defy  the  whole  school  of 
Aristotle  to  attack  his  proofs." 

Palissy's  eminence  as  an  artist  has  overshadowed  his  many  other 
claims  to  distinction.  Art  was  indeed  only  one  of  the  many  interests 
which  filled  his  long  and  laborious  life.  He  wrote  and  lectured  on 
natural  history  and  physics,  on  gardening  and  agriculture;  on  earth- 
quakes and  their  causes ;  on  fortification,  on  water  and  water-supply ; 
and  medicinal  springs.  A  great  part  of  his  writings  is  embodied  m  his 
DUcmirs  admirable^  rfe  la  Nattire,  wherein,  in  the  form  of  dialo^es, 
Theory,  or  the  a  prion  method,  is  opposed  to  Practice,  or  the  positive 
method. 

In  Palissy's  old  age  a  fresh  outbreak  of  religious  fanaticism  led  to  his 
re-arrest.  He  was  uirown  into  the  Bastille,  where  he  died  just  three 
hundred  years  before  its  destruction.  [Q.  P.  M.] 

Henry  Morley  :  Palissy  the  Potter,  1852. 

aUaLIELMINI  (Damejiico),  b.  1655,  d.  1710. 

Domcnico  Guolielmini  was  bom  in  Bologna,  of  a  middle-class 
family  in  easy  circiuustances.  He  studied  mathematics  under  Montanari 
of  Modena,  and  medicine  under  Malpighi.  The  appearance  of  a  meteor, 
followed  by  that  of  the  comet  of  1680-1,  suggested  his  first  work,  a 
treatise  on  comets,  written  on  Cartesian  principles.  He  became  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  in  1686  obtained  the 
appointment  of  Surveyor- General  of  Water-courses — an  important  post 
in  a  city  of  the  Lombard  plain,  so  liable  to  destructive  inundation. 
Guglielniini  had  received  some  years  previously  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  ;  but  his  new  post  occupied  henceforth  all  his  attention  and 
scientific  power. 

In  1690-1  ho  produced  his  hydrostatic  treatise,  A  New  Method  of 
Mcasarimj  tlie  Flow  of  Water.  He  establishes  the  principle  that  water 
issuing  from  a  ves^sel  through  an  opening  in  the  side  or  bottom  has  a 
velocity  equal  to  the  s(mare  root  of  the  height  of  its  upper  surface.  He 
showH,  in  the  case  of  a  norizontal  canal,  that  the  mean  velocity  is  1  that 
of  tlie  lowest  stratum,  and  that  it  will  be  found  at  J  of  the  height, 
measuring  from  above  downwards.  He  then  found  by  experiment  that 
water  fiowing  from  a  reservoir,  or  head,  1  foot  in  height,  w^ould  traverse 
216  feet  5  inches  per  minute  ;  and  from  this  he  calculated  a  table  of  the 
flow  for  every  height  up  to  30  feet     On  these  principles  he  estimated 
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that  the  Danube  sent  every  minute  into  the  Black  Sea  42,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water.  The  book  excited  the  attention  of  the  Leipsic  Academy, 
and  a  controversy  arose  with  Papin,  in  which  Guglielmini  was  seen  to 
have  the  right  on  his  side. 

In  Italy  his  fame  spread.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  arbiters  in  water 
disputes  between  Bologna  and  Femira,  and  was  instructed  by  the  cardi- 
nals who  governed  that  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church  to  draw  up 
Slans  for  preventing  inundations,  which,  however,  were  not  executea. 
leant ime  the  University  established  for  his  benefit,  in  1694,  a  new 
chair — that  of  Hydrometry.  In  1697  he  published  the  most  important 
of  his  works,  that  on  the  Naiurcd  History  of  Bivers;  a  remarkable 
monument  of  concrete  science,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  mathe- 
matical principle  with  practical  observation.  He  explains  how  streams, 
falling  down  their  mountain  sides,  begin  by  following  GhUileo's  law  of 
falling  bodies  :  how,  as  they  reach  the  plains,  friction  neutralises  this 
accelerating  force,  and  their  flow  is  thenceforth  regulated  by  the  height 
of  the  head  of  water  behind  them.  He  takes  account  of  the  friction  of 
their  banks  and  their  beds ;  and  shows  that  in  consequence  of  friction 
it  is  not  the  lowest  stratum  of  water  that  moves  most  rapidly,  as  in 
theorv  should  be  the  atse,  but  the  middle  stratum. 

Then  he  passes  to  the  formation  of  river-beds.  The  river  forms  this 
for  itself  by  matters  brought  down  from  higher  levels.  When  the  fall  is 
considerable  the  bottom  is  scooped  out  by  the  current  When  the  fall 
is  such  that  the  resistance  of  the  bed  is  in  e(]uilibrium  with  the  current, 
the  bed  remains  unchanged  for  years.  Similarly  the  current  eats  away 
the  banks,  until,  the  additional  width  diminishing  the  flow,  equilibrium 
is  established.  There  is  again  a  tendency  towards  narrowing  the  banks 
by  deposit  of  matters  carried  down  from  higher  regions.  All  these 
opposing  forces  have  to  be  estimated  when  it  is  proposed  to  modify  the 
course  of  a  stream.  The  special  circumstances  of  tortuous  streams,  of 
banks  formed  of  material  too  weak  to  resist  inundations,  of  the  confluence 
of  streams,  and  many  other  points  are  considered.  Guglielmini  passes 
finally  to  what  he  calls  the  Architecture  of  rivers ;  i.e.  the  engineering 
works  which  the  circumstances  described  render  necessary. 

Guglielmini  did  not  neglect  chemistry  and  medicine,  on  which  he 
published  several  memoirs.     He  died  in  1710.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EU>ges  de  Fojttenelley  Art.  Guguklmini. 


RIQUET  {Pierre  Paul),  b.  1604,  d.  1680. 

The  Languedoc  Canal,  or  Canal  du  MiiH,  planned  and  executed  by 
Pierre  Paul  RiguET,  was  the  first,  and  is  still  the  most  remarkable,  of 
ship-canak,  carried  by  means  of  locks  through  a  hilly  district.  From 
Bordeaux  to  Toulouse  the  Garonne  formed  a  natural  water-way  ;  and 
projects  of  a  through  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  should  save 
the  long  voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  hjvd  been  frequent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  fatal  difficulty  in  the  way  had 
always  been  to  find  at  the  highest  point  in  the  course  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water. 
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P.  P.  Riquet,  Baron  de  Bonrepos,  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  noble 
Florentine  family,  of  which  that  of  Mirabeau  was  also  a  branch,  settled 
in  Langiiedoc  since  the  13th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Beziers  in  1604. 
Knowing  the  country  thoroughly,  he  proposed  to  bring  together  several 
streams  flowing  from  the  Montague  Noire,  and  lead  their  united  waters 
to  a  reservoir  near  Naurose,  thus  collecting  a  body  of  water  which  would 
fill  the  canal  on  both  sides  of  the  slope  throughout  the  whole  year.  In 
1662  he  submitted  the  plan  to  Colbert,  who  at  once  appreciated  the 
conmiercial  importance  of  the  undertaking.  A  commission  to  which 
it  was  referrea  gave  a  favourable  report ;  and  after  Riquet  had  by 
preliminary  works  proved  the  feasibility  of  his  method  of  collecting  the 
water,  the  construction  of  the  cimal  was  authorised  in  1666,  and  begun 
by  him  in  the  following  year.  For  fourteen  years  he  devoted  himself  and 
his  whole  fortune  to  the  work,  but  did  not  live  to  see  ite  end.  About 
a  league  still  remained  to  l)e  cut  when  he  died  in  1680,  leaving  its  com- 
pletion to  his  sons.  Six  months  later  the  work  was  finished,  and  com- 
munication opened  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Etang  de  Thun,  and  thence 
to  the  port  of  Cette,  which  had  been  greatly  improved  by  Riquet.  The 
length  of  the  canal,  as  originally  constructed,  was  140  miles,  and  its 
greatest  height  at  Naurose  610  feet  Administered  in  accordance  with 
rules  drawn  up  by  Riquet,  it  remained  a  prosperous  undertaking  till 
the  introduction  of  railways,  and  is  still  in  use.  The  navigation  of  the 
Garonne  being  uncertain  in  dry  seasons,  the  canal  was  extended  in  recent 
times  by  means  of  a  ^'  canal  lateral "  to  Bordeaux.  [Q.  P.  H] 

Histoire  du  Canal  de  LanauedoCf  par  le^  descendants  de  P.  P.  Riquet. 
Harcourt :  Rivers  and  Canals^  p.  171. 


DUHAMEL  DU  MONOEAU,  b.  1700,  d.  1782. 

Henry  Louis  Duhahel  du  Monceau  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1700.  His 
family,  of  Dutch  descent,  settled  in  the  Gatinais  during  the  15th 
century.  As  a  school-boy  he  was  not  distinguished,  but  school-days 
over,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he  became  the 
friend  of  Bernard  Jussieu  and  the  naturalists,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  natural  history.  A  disease  affecting  siifiron  in  his  native  pro- 
vince attracted  his  attention ;  he  discovered  the  parasite  that  produced 
it  His  memoir  on  the  subject  obtained  him  admittance  to  the  Academy. 
From  this  time  forward  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  facts  of 
vegetable  growths,  diverging  occasionally  to  researches  of  much  interest 
on  analogous  facts  in  the  growth  of  animal  tissues,  as  in  his  memoirs  on 
the  growth  of  bones,  as  indicated  by  madder-staining  when  animals  had 
been  fed  on  that  food.  His  observations  extended  to  every  department 
of  agriculture,  the  preservation  of  grain  from  mould  and  from  insects, 
the  values  of  different  manures,  grjifting,  the  introduction  of  new  plants 
such  as  rhubarb  and  potatoes,  meteorology  as  affecting  vegetation,  and 
other  kindred  subjects. 

In  1758  appeared  his  great  work  on  forestry,  embodying  the  results 
of  previous  papers,  with  many  new  observations.    He  treats  here  of  the 
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double  movement  of  sap,  of  the  fonnation  of  new  wood,  of  the  structure 
of  branches  and  roots,  of  the  influence  of  air  and  soil  on  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  and  other  similar  topics.  This  mass  of  scientific  facts  was 
collected  with  an  essentially  practical  purpose.  The  value  of  each  kind 
of  timber  in  different  departments  of  the  arts  is  carefully  examined.  The 
management  of  fruit-trees  and  vines  is  included. 

His  unrivaUed  knowledge  of  timber  induced  the  Grovemnient  to 
appoint  him  Inspector-General  of  the  Navy  ;  and  henceforth  everything 
relating  to  the  materials  of  naval  construction  occupied  his  attention. 
The  mathematical  aspects  of  the  subject  he  left  to  others.  He  cstiiblished 
a  special  school  of  naval  constructors.  He  improveil  the  manufacture  of 
cables  by  reducing  the  amount  of  twist  previously  given  to  them. 
Ventilation  of  ships  was  a  matter  in  which  he  introduced  great  and 
important  improvements ;  especially  by  utilising  the  stoves  for  cooking 
as  means  for  introducing  currents  of  fresh  air  into  every  i>art  of  the 
vessel  The  hygiene  of  uie  sailors  was  improved  also  by  dose  attention 
to  diet 

In  many  of  these  investigations  Duhamel  was  much  heljied  by  his 
brother,  who  resided  on  the  ancestral  estate  at  DenainvilHers,  and  su|>erin- 
tended  model  farms  and  plantations  designed  on  Duhamel's  plans.  Here 
foreign  trees  and  plants  were  cidtivated,  plots  of  land  were  subjected  to 
various  modes  of  experimental  cidture,  newproccs.ses  of  preparing  and 
preserving  poducts  were  put  in  practice.  The  brother  api)ears  to  have 
been  a  model  landlord,  a  peacemaker  and  benefactor  among  his  poorer 
neij^bours. 

Duhamel  died  in  Paris,  1782,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  82.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Condorcet :  Eloges^  Article  Duhamkl. 


BOURGELAT  (Oa^dt),  b.  1712,  d.  1779. 

Claude  Bourgelat,  who  was  bom  at  Lvons  in  1712,  of  a  family 
honourably  distinguished  in  municipal  and  judiciary  service,  successfully 
followed  for  some  years  the  practice  of  the  law  ;  but  in  consecjuence,  it 
is  said,  of  having  gained  an  unjust  cause,  he  quitted  the  profession  in 
disgust  and  entered  the  army.  An  ardent  lover  of  horses,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  riding-school  at  Lyons,  whither  the  fame  of  his  great 
skill  attracted  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Veterinary  science  had  many  students  before  his  day  ;  but  finding 
great  ignorance  prevailing,  and  crude  and  cruel  methods  in  practice,  he 
set  himself  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  horse  and  other  aninuUs,  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  teach  others.  Through  his  influence  with  Bertin,  the 
Controller-General  of  Finance,  he  procured  the  establishment  at  Lyons, 
in  1761,  of  the  first  veterinary  school  Its  success  was  such  that  in  17(5^3 
he  founded  another  at  Altfort,  near  Paris,  which  he  directed  till  his 
death,  and  which  still  remains  one  of  the  chief  veterinary  schools.  The 
great  importance  of  the  work  which  he  had  thus  initiated  was  at  once 
recognised,  and  similar  schools  soon  sprang  up  in  other  countries.  Bour- 
gelat wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on  veterinary  science  ;  the  articles 
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in  the  Encyclopaedia  were  intrusted  to  him  ;  and  he  corresponded  with 
Voltaire,  £u£fon,  and  D'Alembert  "  You  have  opened  a  new  career," 
wrote  Voltaire  ;  "you  have  conferred  a  real  benefit  on  mankind.  Yours 
is  the  true  physical  science."  [0.  P.  M.] 


SAUSSUBE  (H.  Benedict  de\  b.  1740,  d.  1799. 

Horace  Benedict  de  Saussurk  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1740.  The 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Charles  Bonnet,  he  was  trained  from  his  earliest  years 
to  varied  and  tnorough  scientific  observation.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Geneva,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  for  twenty-five  years.  Ai  with  nis  master,  his  earliest  interest  was 
in  botany  ;  but,  living  in  sight  of  the  wonders  of  the  Alps,  he  came  more 
and  more  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  earth.  In  1760  he 
had  reached  the  glacier  of  C.hamouni,  and  thereafter  he  let  no  year  pass 
without  a  journey  into  the  mountains.  Writing  in  1799  the  preface  to 
his  Voyages  dans  Its  AlpeSy  he  says  that  he  had  then  traversed  the  Alps 
fourteen  times  by  eight  different  routes,  besides  making  journeys  to  Italy, 
France,  and  Englana.  Yet  it  was  not  till  1788  that  Saussure,  the  first  of 
Alpine  climbers,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  the 
Col  du  Oeant  he  ascended  in  the  same  year,  and  Monte  Rosa  in  the 
following  year.  All  these  journeys,  full  of  danger  and  involving  hard- 
ship and  privation,  were  made  by  him,  as  he  teUs  us,  with  the  mineralo- 
gist's hammer  in  his  hand,  and  with  no  other  aim  than  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena.  He  omitted  no  means  of  making  his  observations 
of  atmosphere,  vegetation,  rock,  and  glaciers  exact  and  fruitful.  His 
ingenuity  improved  existing  instrument^  such  as  the  hygrometer  and  the 
anemometer  ;  and  he  invented  others,  the  cyanometer  and  the  diaphano- 
metcr,  for  comparing  the  degrees  of  transparency  at  different  altitudes. 
On  each  occasion  he  prepared  systematic  and  detailed  agenda  of  the 
matters  to  be  investigated,  and  "  I  imposed  upon  myself,"  he  says,  "  the 
stem  rule  of  always  taking  on  the  spot  notes  of  my  observations,  and  as 
far  as  possible  of  putting  those  notes  into  shape  within  the  twenty-four 
hours."  Thus,  on  account  not  only  of  the  wide  field  which  his  observa- 
tions covered  but  of  the  faithful  record  which  he  kept,  was  his  work  of 
inestimable  value. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  his  labours,  Cuvier  says  that  his  investi- 
gations into  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  first  time  placed 
meteorology  on  a  reasonable  basis  ;  that  though  he  gave  little  attention 
to  fossils,  his  study  of  the  primary  rocks  raised  geology,  hitherto  dis- 
credited, to  the  dignity  of  a  true  science ;  and  that  with  all  the  great 
mass  of  facts  which  he  had  collected  he  had  the  courage  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  constructing  a  system.  With  his  health  broken  down  by 
the  privations  which  he  had  undergone  in  his  journeys,  Saussure  resigned 
his  professorship  in  1786.  He  af'terwan}«"  sat  on  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  wao  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly.     He  died  in  1799.  [0.  P.  M.] 

S^nebier :  MSmoire  fiistorique  sur  la  vie  et  Us  icrils  de  Horace  Benedict  de 
Saussure,    Cuvier :  Eloyes  historiques,  yol.  i. 
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BOUaUER  (Fierre\  b.  1698,  d.  1758. 

Pierre  Bououer  was  born  in  1G98  at  Croisic,  in  Lower  Brittany, 
where  his  father  was  Professor  of  Hydro^^raphy.  As  with  most  mathe- 
maticians, his  genius  became  manifest  in  early  childhood,  and  when  only 
thirteen,  so  it  is  said,  he  triumphed  over  his  teacher  in  a  public  contest 
on  a  mathematical  proposition.  His  })iographers  fyiy,  moreover,  that  at 
fifteen,  when  his  father  died,  he  succeeded  to  tlie  office  of  hydrographer 
after  a  public  examination  of  his  (qualifications.  Ho  quickly  piined  a 
great  reputation  by  a  series  of  memoirs  presentinl  by  him  to  the  Aciidemy 
of  Sciences,  chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects,  including  a  work  on  the 
gradation  of  light  in  passing  through  successive  imiwrfectly  transparent 
substances. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  was  then  much  occupied  with  the  (luestion 
of  the  fonn  of  the  earth.    A  survey  which  had  then  been  rec<?ntly  com- 

Elet«d  appeared  to  lead  to  the  unexpected  result  that  the  higher  the 
ititude  the  shorter  the  meridian.  It  was  decided  to  determine  the 
matter  by  sending  out  two  expeditions  to  measure  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  one  near  the  equator,  and  the  other  in  as  high  a  latitude  as 
possible.  Bouguer,  along  with  La  Condamine,  Godin,  and  two  Spanish 
commissioners,  was  chosen  to  measure  the  equatorial  degree,  and  set  out 
to  Peru  in  1735.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  expedition  were 
such  that  nearly  ten  yejirs  elapsed  before  its  purpose  was  accomplished 
— by  the  measurement  with  remarkable  care  of  an  arc  on  the  plain  of 
Quito.  The  northern  expedition,  under  Mau[)ertui8  and  others,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
results  finally  put  an  end  to  the  doubts  which  the  French  survey  had 
raised.  It  mayjjbe  noted  that  the  measuring-rods  for  the  base  line  of 
Bouguer's  expedition  were  compared  daily  with  an  iron  toise,  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  "  the  toise  of  Peru,"  and  became  the  standard 
of  future  measurement  of  Delambre  and  Mechain.  (The  most  concise 
account  of  the  many  different  calculations  of  the  degree  from  the  17th 
century  onwards  is  to  be  found  in  the  Penny  Cydojjcedia  article, — Trigono- 
metrical Survey.)  Besides  carrying  out  the  main  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Bouguer  made  observations  on  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
metals  by  changes  of  temperature,  on  the  amount  of  refraction  at  diffierent 
heights  (he  was  the  first,  says  Montucla,  to  devise  practictd  rules  for  esti- 
mating refraction),  and  on  other  subjects  ;  and  in  1749  he  published  an 
account  of  the  expedition  and  of  his  observations  {La  Fifjvre  de  la 
I'erre).  Between  him  and  La  Condamine  a  fruitless  controversy  ensued 
as  to  their  respective  contribution  to  tlie  success  of  the  expediti(m. 

He  died  in  1768,  leaving  unfinished  a  ne^v  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
gradation  of  light,  in  which  he  described  an  instrument,  the  heliometer, 
invented  by  him  for  measuring  the  apparent  diameters  of  stars. 

[a.  P.  M.] 

Montferrier  :  JHciUmnaire  des  iScieiicrj<  Mathfjnatiqws.  Montncln :  Uistoire 
des  McUh^mcUiqueSf  vol.  iv.  Delambre :  Uistoire  de  r Astronomic  au 
xviiim^  siicle. 
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OOTILOHB  (C.  A^tgvtlin  d«),  b.  1736,  d.  1806. 

Gharlu  Aoguatin  de  Coolomb,  born  at  Angoulerae  in  1738,  wag 
engaged  during  the  tirat  part  of  his  life  in  military  engineering.  Some 
yeara  were  spent  by  him  in  Martinique,  and  he  served  afterwards  at 
Kochefort,  Aix,  and  Cherbourg.  On  the  invitation  of  tJie  Academy 
of  Sciences,  wUle  he  was  at  Kochefort,  he  conducted  on  investigation 
into  the  friction  of  machines  and  the  rigidity  of  cordage,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  1781  {La  TMorie  dee  Maehiwi  tlimplu).  A 
systematic  experimental  study  of  friction  had  not  before  been  made, 
and  the  work  estabhshed  Coulomb's  scientific  reputation.  Thereafter, 
honoured  an  well  for  his  lofty  character  as  for  his  genius,  he  rose  steadily 
in  the  public  service  til)  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  was 
either  removed  from  or  resigned  all  the  poata  which  he  held.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  work  out  the  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures  ;  but  from  this  he  was  removed  (along  with  Borda, 
Lavoisier,  LapUce,  and  others)  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
which  considered  that  "it  ought  not  to  delegate  its  functions  except  to 
men  worthy  of  confidence  by  reason  of  their  republican  virtues  and 
their  hatred  of  kin^"  Retiring  to  Slois,  Coulomb  devoted  himself  to 
the  education  of  big  children  and  to  science.  In  1602  he  was  made 
Inspector  of  Public  Instruction.     Ho  died  in  1806. 

Of  Coulomb's  services  to  science  the  chief  was  his  mathematical  and 
experimental  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  and  tite 
measurement  of  electric  force.  He  invented  the  torsion  balance,  an 
instrunient  for  measuring  the  force  of  repulsion  between  two  similarly 
electrified  bodies  ;  and  l>y  means  of  this  instrument  be  established  ex- 

Krimentally  the  law,  known  as  Coulomb's  law,  that  the  force  exerted 
tween  two  charges  of  electricity  is  directly  pioportional  to  their  pro- 
duct and  inversely^  proportional  to  the  square  of^  the  distance  between 
ihem.  In  recognition  of  his  conLributions  to  electrical  science,  the 
electro- magnetic  unit  of  quantity  has  been  called  the  "Coulomb." 

[a.  p.  M.] 

BORDA  (Jean  OmtIu),  b.  1733,  d.  1799. 

Jean  Charles  BoRUA,  born  in  1733,  at  Dax  in  Gascony,  showed  at  an 
early  nge  an  irroaisttble  bent  for  mathematics,  and  was  only  23  years  of 
age  when  he  gained  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  a  memoir 
on  the  movement  of  projectiles.  After  an  interruption  in  his  studies, 
caused  by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  he  took  part,  he  entered  the 
military  engineer  service.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  his  being 
stutioncd  iit  a  seaport  finally  determined  him,  in  1767,  to  follow  a  navat 
career.  The  superiority  of  French  naval  architecture  was  already  such 
that  Frcoch  ships,  captured  during  the  war,  were  being  used  as  models 
at  Chatham  ;  hut  consistent  principles  of  construction  hod  not  yet  been 
esbiblished.  Borda,  who  had  become  well  known  through  several 
memoirs  on  hydrostatics,  set  himself  to  apply  to  shipbuilding  the  results 
of  exact  science,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  French  schools  of  naval 
architecture.  In  1T71  he  accompanied  an  expedition  sent  out  for  the 
3d 
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purpose  of  testing  nautical  instruments  ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  was 
commissioned  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Canary  Islands.  His  active 
service  in  the  navy  came  to  an  end  in  1782.  Having  been  despatched 
to  convoy  troops  to  Martinique,  he  was  captured  on  his  return  by  an 
English  squadron,  and  taken  to  England,  where  he  was  released  on 
parole. 

Kesuming  his  scientific  work,  he  published  in  1787  an  account  of 
Tobias  Mayer's  reflecting  circle,  with  such  improvements  as  made  it  an 
available  instnmient ;  and  when,  in  1791,  a  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  decreed,  of  which  the  unit  should  be  a  ten-millionth  part 
of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  his  repeating  circle,  a  further  develop- 
ment of  Mayer's  invention,  was  adopted  as  the  instrument  of  survey.  (See 
Fenny  Cyctopicdia^  articles  Rei'EATIno  Circle  and  Sextant.)  Borda 
himself  was  specially  concerned  with  the  experiments  by  which  were 
determined  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  in  the  latitude  of  Paris, 
the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona 
being  undertaken  by  Delambre  and  M^chain ;  but  in  the  general  labours 
of  the  Commission  of  Survey  he  took  a  leading  part  He  died  unmarried 
in  1799. 

Throughout  a  long  and  laborious  life,  Borda  always  worked  with  a 
purpose.  Rigorously  precise  in  his  methods,  and  full  of  inventive 
resource,  he  steadily  devoted  his  great  scientific  genius  to  definite 
practical  ends.  [G.  P.  H] 

Lacroix  :  Eloge  Historimie  de  Jean  Charles  Borda,  Montferrier  :  IHctioit- 
naire  dee  Sciences  MaUi4maiiques.  Delambre  :  Uistoire  de  VAstnmomic 
an  xviiiTTi^  slide. 

OABNOT  {Lcaart  Nicolas),  b.  1753,  d.  1823. 

Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite  Carnot  was  bom  in  1753,  at  Nolay  in 
Burgundy,  one  of  eighteen  children,  the  father  l)eing  a  barrister.  He 
went  to  school  at  Autun,  and  at  one  time  felt  a  wish  to  take  orders,  which 
soon  disappeared.  He  went  thence  to  ParLs,  where  his  mathematical 
powers  attracted  the  attention  of  D'Alembert ;  ent<^red  the  corps  of 
Engineers,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Mongc  at  M^zicrcs.  In  1783  Montgolfier's 
balloon  set  him  on  studying  the  principles  on  which  btdloons  should  be 
guided :  and  in  the  same  year  api)eared  his  £!8say  on  Machines,  which 
contains  a  striking  theorem  on  loss  of  power.  A  dispute)  with  his  elders 
on  fortifications  led,  the  year  following,  to  a  short  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastille. 

When  the  Revolution  came,  he  addressed  several  memoirs  to  the 
Assembly,  especially  one  on  financial  reform,  in  which  he  showed  how 
bankruptcy  could  be  prevented  by  the  sale  of  church  proi)erty.  In  1791 
he  entered  the  constituent  Assembly,  and  was  placed  on  the  Committees  of 
Foreign  AjQfairs,  Education,  and  War.  The  dismissal  of  the  Royal  Guard 
and  increase  of  the  National  Guard  were  his  doing.  In  1792  he  wa^ 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  east  and  north  frontier.  He  voted  firmly, 
though  respectfully,  for  the  death  of  the  King  :  "  never  did  duty  lie,"  he 
said,  "so  heavy  on  his  hearf    In  August  1793  he  joined  the  Committee 
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of  Public  Safety :  and  now  began  his  task  of  "  organising  victory "  by 
co-ordinating;  the  fourteen  armies  of  the  Republic  to  a  common  purpose. 
When  need  was,  he  could  fight  himself :  as  he  showed  in  October  of  that 
year,  when  he  spurred  Jourdan  to  victory  at  Wattignies.  His  promotion 
of  Hoche  from  the  ranks  to  generalship  showed  his  quick  eye  for  talent, 
us  did  his  choice  of  Bonaparte  for  command  of  the  Italian  army  two 
years  after.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Directory  :  but  a  conspiracy  in  it 
drove  him  from  France,  whither  he  retiimed  after  the  18th  Brumaire, 
and  accepted  the  Ministry  of  War,  but  soon  resigned  it.  He  stood  coldly 
aloof  from  Bonaparte,  without  being  hostile. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  Empire  he  retired  into  private  life. 
His  admirable  Essay  on  Statics  was  written  at  this  time  :  that  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  Differential  Calcvlua  was  somewhat  earlier.  He 
offered  his  services  to  Bonaparte  when  the  allied  armies  entered  France, 
[ind  was  made  Governor  of  Angers,  which  he  held  successfully.  His 
memoir  to  the  King  at  his  restoration  showed  his  undaunted  maintenance 
of  republican  principles.  He  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  during  the 
hundred  days.  After  Waterloo  he  retreated  to  Germany  and  died  at 
Magdeburg,  2d  August  1823,  aged  70.  His  grandson  was,  in  1887, 
elected  President  of  the  French  Republic 

Camot  stands  here  as  a  noble  type  of  the  military  engineer,  whose 
profession,  from  the  Roman  times  downwards,  has  reacted  beneficiallv  on 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  mathematical  precision  needful  for  fortifications, 
for  military  surveying  and  road-making,  has  always  rendered  the 
engineering  soldier  available  for  civil  service.  In  the  case  of  Camot 
the  intellectual  power  was  of  the  highest  order,  paralleled  only  by  the 
purity  of  his  public  zeaL  [J.  H.  B.] 

The  two  Essays  above  meutioned  are  in  the  Positivist  Library.     Phil.  Pos. 
lect.  vi. 


VAUBAN  {Sebastien  Le  Frestre  de\  b.  1633,  d.  1707. 

Seigneur  de  Vauban  was  the  son  of  Albin  le  Prestre,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Nivemois.  He  entered  the  army  when  yoimg, 
where  his  genius  for  fortification  soon  declared  itself,  and  was  signalfy 
manifested  in  various  successive  sieges.  His  merit  and  services  procured 
for  him  the  highest  military  rank,  as  he  was  made  Governor  of  Lille 
citadel  in  1668  and  Commissioner-General  of  Fortifications  in  1678.  He 
took  Luxembourg  in  1684,  and  in  1688  was  present  at  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Philipsbourg,  Mannheim,  and  Frankendal — under  the  Dauphin. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  and  independent  spirit,  great  humanity,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  his  country's  good.  He  regarded  his  art  as  a  means 
of  saving  rather  than  of  destroying  lives ;  and  he  preferred  a  slow  and 
regular  advance  in  sieges  to  quicker  operations  attended  with  loss.  The 
art  of  fortifying,  attacking,  and  defending  he  perfected.  He  fortified 
above  300  ancient  citadels,  erected  33  new  ones,  and  had  the  principal 
management  and  direction  of  53  sieges  and  was  present  at  143  engage- 
ments. 

Various  posts  and  honours  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  1 703  he 
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received  the  baton  of  Marahal  of  France.  This  title,  however,  produced 
the  inconveniences  which  he  had  predicted  from  it ;  his  rank  stood  in 
his  way  and  rendered  him  useless.  At  the  si^^e  of  Turin,  which 
proceeded  ua^wtisfactorily,  he  offered  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
and  conduct  the  works.  Louis  objected  that  such  an  employment  was 
beneath  his  dij^jnity.  "My  dignity,  Sire,"  he  replied,  **isto  serve  the 
State."  Vauban  was  not  less  estimable  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  than 
arlmirable  aa  an  enf^ineer.  No  one  could  be  more  attached  to  truth,  for 
which  his  passion  was  almost  impnident,  and  which  he  introduced  on 
all  occasions  and  defended  with  courage.  i| 

Amongst  his  works  are  his  Mes  OuiveteSf  which  contains  his  ideas 
and  j)rojccts  for  developing  the  resources  of  France,  and  especially  for 
the  improvement  of  her  agriculture.  His  Dime  Royah  is  a  striking 
proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  weliiirc  of  tiie  mass  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  mode  in  which  the  land  tax  was  assessed 
and  collected.  [J.  X.] 

MONTGOLFIEB  (Joseph  Michel),  b.  1740,  d.  1810. 

The  elder  of  two  brothers,  inventors  of  balloons,  was  bom  at  Vidalon- 
les-Annonay,  in  1740.  As  a  bov  he  proved  himself  an  intractable  pu];)il, 
and  his  self-will  was  most  marked  when  it  was  proposed  to  teach  him 
theology.  Arithmetic  pleased  him  most,  and  he  was  able  to  solve  some 
of  the  higher  problems  of  mathematics  without  special  mathematical 
tnuning.  When  a  young  man  he  went  to  St.  Ltienne,  engaged  in 
chemical  experiments,  produced  some  new  pigments  and  salts,  and 
obtained  a  sale  for  them.  From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  but  was  called 
home  to  assist  his  father,  who  was  a  paper  manufacturer.  Joined  by  his 
brother  (Jacques  Etienne)  he  estamished  two  paper-mills  at  Voiron 
and  Beaujeu.  It  is  stated  that  both  brothers  conceived  the  idea  of 
aerostation,  and  that  in  1782  they  began  to  pay  joint  attention  to  the 
subject.  To  Joseph  Michel  the  credit  is  assumed  to  belong,  as  he  was 
the  prime  mover  m  all  the  experiments  made,  and  appears  to  be  known 
as  such  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  brothers  made  a  bag  of  taffeta,  heated  the  air  it  contained  by 
lighting  a  fire  beneath  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  rendered  the  bag  by 
this  means  buoyant,  and  saw  it  ascend.  Next  a  larger  bag  was  tried, 
and  again  a  larger  stilL  In  1783,  in  presence  of  the  notabilities  of 
Annonay,  a  balloon  was  sent  up  made  of  linen  and  covered  with  pa^^r  ; 
it  was  35  feet  high,  1 10  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  weight  430  lbs. 
After  the  air  within  it  had  been  warmed,  the  balloon  was  liberated  and 
it  ascended  to  a  height  of  1000  toises  (6000  feet),  and  fell  into  a  vineyard 
half-a-mile  distant.  The  brothers  were  invited  to  Paris  by  savans^ 
where  they  made  a  balloon  which  went  up  from  Versailles  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  xvi.  and  his  Queen.  Tw^o  or  three  caged  animals 
attached  to  the  balloon  came  down  safely.  In  October  1783  Pilatre  de 
Rozier  and  the  Marrjuis  d'ArLmdes  ascended  in  one  of  their  balloons  ; 
and  another  ascent  was  made  by  JoseDh  Montgolfier  and  de  Rozier  in 
a  much  larger  balloon  in  January  following.  Joseph  Montgolfier  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  appointed  by  Bonaparte 
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Administrator  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  de  Metiers  and  to  apost 
connected  with  Commerce  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Interior — or  Home 
Office.  He  largely  helped  to  establish  the  SocUU  d^Encourcigement 
pour  V Industrie  NaXioricdt  in  1802.  Besides  aerostation,  Montgolfier 
improved  and  invented  hydraulic  rams,  calorimeters,  hydraulic  presses, 
and  apparatus  for  distilling  and  desiccating.  On  these  subjects  he 
publisned  various  pamphlets  and  memoirs.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Balarne  in  1810. 

MoNTQOLFiER  stauds  here  as  the  pioneer  in  a  realm  of  enterprise  not 
as  yet  traversed  by  man.  When  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  has 
been  solved,  it  will  promote  social  changes  not  less  important  than  those 
that  followed  the  printing-press,  the  steam-engine,  and  the  power-loom  ; 
and  by  that  time  man,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  tnem. 

The  week  generally  represents  systematic  attempts  to  render  the 
resources  of  our  planet,  inorganic  and  organic,  available  for  man. 
Palissy,  the  ardent  and  original  student  of  Nature,  brought  the  products 
of  the  earth  into  the  service  of  industrial  art :  Guglielmini  ana  Riquet 
turned  its  streams  into  instruments  of  navigation :  Duhamel  extended 
man's  control  over  field  and  forest ;  Bourgelat  protected  from  disease  the 
animals  associated  with  his  life  and  work ;  Saussure  opened  the 
mountain-world  to  our  view  ;  Coulomb  taught  us  to  measure  the  earth's 
electric  and  magnetic  forces ;  Camot  and  Vauban,  the  great  citizen 
soldiers,  stimulated  the  arts  of  construction  by  developing  the  mathe- 
matical precision  of  defensive  warfivre.  [J.  X.] 


MODERN  DRAMA. 


T  ITTLE  need  be  said  as  to  the  month  devoted  to  Modern  Drama 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  Modem  Poetry 
(p.  308).  The  tenn  Drama  is  used  as  widely  as  that  of  Epic.  It  includes 
ten  writers  of  romances  or  painters  of  character  and  thirteen  musicians. 
Indeed,  out  of  forty-four  names  in  this  series,  but  twenty  are  those  of 
dramatists  proper.  Nor  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Epic  and 
Drama  at  ail  rigidly  maintained.  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  Swift  come 
under  the  former  :  Lesage,  Fielding,  and  Sterne  under  the  latter.  The 
real  distinction  seems  to  be  that  under  Epic  are  included  all  forms  in 
which  the  historical  evolution  of  society  has  been  idealised ;  under 
Drama  come  the  various  modes  in  which  chanicter  has  been  analysed, 
and  types  of  manners  are  contrasted  on  the  same  stage. 

It  IS  obvious  that  in  the  Modem  Drama  our  own  Shakespeare  must 
be  the  great  representative  name.  Under  him  are  ranged  the  dramatists 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Germany  both  North  and  South,  and  finally 
Holland. 

The  first  week  comprises  the  dramatists,  pure  and  simple,  the  great 
followers  of  Shakespeare,  from  Lope  de  Vega  to  Gothe.  Under  this 
class  come  the  creators  of  inuiginative  drama,  which  presents  to  us  an 
ideal  world  peopled  with  beings  of  the  fancy  alone.  And  of  all  poets, 
not  even  Shakespeare  or  Calderon  has  taken  more  empyrean  nights 
than  has  the  author  of  Faust 

The  second  week  comprises  the  masters  of  the  historical  drama,  who 
paint  types  of  society  in  the  past  rather  than  characters  of  pure  ideal 
And  thus  Schiller  is  grouped  with  Comeille,  as  Gothe  in  another  week 
is  grouped  with  Calderon. 

The  third  week  contains  the  great  masters  of  comedy,  the  satirical 
drama  of  manners.  Out  of  twelve  names  but  two  are  writers  of 
stage-plays,  whilst  of  ancient  poets  there  are  under  Homer  four  comic 
dramatists.  In  the  modem  world  the  comedy  of  manners  has  largely 
passed  from  the  stage  to  the  romance. 

The  alliance  of  music  with  the  drama  is  enough  to  expLiin  the  group- 
ing of  the  musicians  with  Shakespeare  rather  than  with  Dante.  The  great 
masters  are  didy  represented  from  Palestrina  to  Eossini ;  though,  like  all 
the  rest  of  this  Calendar,  the  roll  of  names  is  not  continued  beyond  the 
first  generation  of  the  present  century.  As  the  names  of  Palestrina^ 
Handel,  and  Beethoven  show,  the  list  is  not  strictly  limited  to  the 
masters  of  opera  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  connection  of  this  week  with 
the  Drama  rather  than  with  Epic  or  Lyric  poetry  has  influenced  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  names.  One  mi^ht  wish  that  s|)ace  could 
have  been  found  under  Milton's  week  for  such  men  as  Sebastian  Bach, 
Haydn,  Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn.  [F.  H.] 
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tFEA&E  (Wmiam),  b.  IS64,  d.  1616. 

The  greatest  of  modem  dramatiats  and  firat  of  Englieh  poets,  William 
Sharbsfeare,  was  bom  at  Strotford-on-ATon,  where  his  baptism  was 
rcgiatered  26tli  April  1364,  He  died  there,  23rd  April  1616  (o.b,),  aged 
exactly  52.  The  few  factn  of  his  outward  life  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  mere  fragments.  Something,  perhaps,  there  was  of  idyllic  in 
his  early  yean,  something  of  licence  in  his  youth  and  tiist  manhood, 
something  of  worldly  wisdom  in  his  matmity  ;  how  much,  relatively  to 
other  circumstances,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
beloved  for  his  genial  and  gentle  disposition. 

Uia  birthplace  was  also  the  home  of  his  youth.  His  father,  an 
alderman  of  the  tovm  (ttierefore  a  professed  member  of  the  new  State 
Church),  was  by  occupation  a  former,  but  in  rank  a  gentleman,  having 
received  in  1669  a  grant  of  armH  from  the  HeraMs'  College.  His 
mother,  Alary  Arden,  came  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  familv  in  the 
county.  In  1582  Shakespeare,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  married  (under 
iiuestionable  circumstances)  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring yeoman.  Five  years  afterwords  he  sought  his  fortune  on  the 
stage  in  London  ;  and  in  1593  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  successful  Bct«r  and 
auuior.  Id  the  next  year  be  prints  his  poem  Venn*  and  Adonis,  and 
dedicates  it  to  the  Earl  of  Soutlumpton.  At  this  period  some  at  least  of 
his  great  Sonnets  were  composed  :  they  seem  autobiographical ;  in  any 
case  they  disclose  a  painful  story  of  lawless  love.  From  this  point, 
domestic  sorrows  excepted,  the  fragmentary  record  tells  us  only  of  pro- 
sperity and  poetic  energy. 

The  twenty  years  between  1590  and  1610  were  his  harvest-time  ;  in 
the  first  decade  came  chiefly  the  histories  and  comedies,  in  the  second 
the  tragedies  ;  they,  or  some  of  them,  were  performed  before  the  Court, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  Shakespeare  bein^  one  of  the  King's  players. 
Hamlcl  (in  its  final  form)  was  printed  m  1604.  Having  long  been  a 
partner  in  the  Blaekfriars  Theatre,  Shakespeare  made  money  ;  and  in  1597 
he  bought  a  good  house  and  laiul  in  his  native  Stratford.  There  he 
establisned  his  home,  and  lived  his  last  years  as  a  liberal  gentleman. 
There  also  he  died  at  the  age  of  52,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church. 
His  will,  dated  shortly  before  his  death,  marks  his  desire  to  found  a 
family  in  Stratford  ;  it  makes  no  reference  to  his  works.  In  1623  his 
stage  companions,  Hcminge  and  Condell,  having  affectionately  collected  all 
his  plays  (mostly  in  manuscript),  gave  them  to  the  world  in  the  First 
Kolio.  Prefixed  was  a  half-length  portrait  engraved  by  Droeahout.  This 
engraving,  and  the  bust  in  the  church,  which  was  already  in  its  place,  are 
the  most  authentic  likenesses  of  the  poet  The  full  appreciation  of  his 
extraordinary  genius  was  not  reached  until  the  present  century. 


Shakespeare  belongs  to  what  Comte  called  "The  Modem  Transition." 
In  that  general  movement,  which,  issuing  out  of  the  decaying  Catholic- 
l^eudul  aoaety,  led  confusedly  towards  tottd  emandpatioD  alike  from 
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Theology  and  War,  what  office  was  there  for  Art  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  be  plainer  if  we  first  consider  the  career  of  Art  in  the 
Middle  Afi^es.  In  the  Feudal  world,  where  all  ranks  were  rooted  in  the 
soil,  and  the  vassal  was  bound  to  do  free  service  to  his  lord,  and  the  lord 
bound  to  protect  his  vassal,  feudal  warfare,  home-life,  and  Catholic  piety 
divided  the  general  affection.  Bowing  its  proud  passionate  spirit  to 
Catholic  consecration  and  discipline  (the  indispensable  condition).  Feu- 
dalism could,  in  its  maturity,  create  sacramental  ceremonies,  like  the  act 
of  Homage,  solemn,  affectionate,  significant  in  every  detail ;  gracious 
manners  also  (Chaucer's  "very  perfect  gentle  Knight"),  and  serious 
beauty  of  costume.  As  a  dream  of  perfection,  harmoniously  uniting 
private  to  public  life,  an  ideal  chivalry  arose,  with  its  code  of  honour  and 
worship  of  Woman,  to  form  the  core  of  Modem  Poetry. 

In  such  ideals,  as  already  indicated,  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  above 
all,  her  priesthood,  bore  a  fiiU  part.  Catholic  worship  filled  the  general 
imagination,  and  drew  manifold  beautv  into  its  service.  Book  poetry 
was  rare,  but  almost  all  art,  and  especially  the  arts  of  form  which  address 
the  eye,  became  confessedly  religious,  and  found  their  chief  place  in 
churches.  There,  but  also  freely  in  civic  edifices  and  family  dwellings, 
the  artist  habitually  chose  the  revered  Catholic  subjects,  and  strove  to  set 
them  forth  with  loyal  and  happy  energy.  His  office,  essentially  a  public 
one,  was  to  glorify  with  human  beauty,  and  especially  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, the  divine  and  saintly  benefactors,  to  claim  their  continued  protec- 
tion, and  to  represent  their  adversaries,  outward  or  inward,  as  vanquished 
or  struggling  in  vain,  like  the  dragon  with  Michael's  spear-point  in  his 
mouth.  Such  art,  therefore,  however  limited,  was  a  pnestly  or  parental 
presence  in  daily  life.  The  blood  of  contending  citizens  might  flow  in 
the  market-place,  but  the  grey  church,  built  by  their  fathers,  with  its 
pleading  figures  of  divine  love,  was  looking  down  on  them  and  reproving 
them.  As  media?val  cities  still  testify,  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  all  freely  given  to  the  public  eye,  then  occupied  a  far  more  con- 
stant and  beloved  place  than  in  any  modem  experience.  Religion  was 
the  general  patroness,  and  Art  was  the  religious  adorning  of  life.  Yet  it 
is  plain  that  such  religion  and  such  art  could  not  even  then  qualify  the 
whole  field  of  action,  knowledge,  or  even  feeling.  Public  amusement, 
for  instance  (such  as  the  theatre),  which  in  genial  polytheisms  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  worship  of  the  gods, — what  was  that  to  Christ,  his 
holy  Mother,  and  the  Saints  ?    Could  they  even  tolerate  it  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  the  system  showed  signs  of 
giving  way.  Then  appeared  the  nisus  of  the  modem  mind — the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  effort  to  pierce,  as  through  a  dead  sheathing,  the  anti- 
quated supematural  faith  and  martial  framework,  both  henceforth 
(tisqualified,  and  issue  forth  to  explore  the  World  and  Man — to  explore 
and  exploit  them,  as  might  seem,  without  any  control  The  movement, 
therefore,  was  profoundly  revolutionary,  but  it  was  unconsciously  im- 
pelled towards  a  total  reorganisation.  Whilst  the  movement  continued 
merely  spontaneous,  its  principal  operation  was  thoroughly  to  sap  the 
ruling  powers  of  (church  and  State  in  public  life,  and  to  kindle  in  learned 
min(£  a  special  passion  for  rediscovered  antiquity  ;  over  popular  imagina- 
tion and,  above  all,  popular  and  feminine  morals,  the  old  system  had 
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much  deeper  hold.  Accordingly  during  this  phase  the  eesthetic  result 
was  to  ennch  pious  Catholic  art  with  knowledge  and  perfect  it  in  skill,  as 
we  see  pre-eminently  in  Italian  sculpture  and  paintmg  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  and  even  in  the  adventurous  poet  Dante  ;  for  he  kept  his 
faith. 

But  the  artistic  mind,  following  the  general  impulse,  gradually  receded 
from  or  secularised  Catholic  themes,  an^  eagerly  seeking  secular  subjects, 
treated  them  for  their  special  attractions,  often  with  surpassing  skill,  but 
less  and  less  with  a  moralised  aim.  Especially  significant  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  nude  into  painting.  At  last,  when  the  arts  of  form  were  in 
full-blown  splendour,  corrupt  Catholicism  broke  violently  asunder.  The 
systematic  stniggle  evoked  immense  rebellious  passion  and  patriotic 
ardour,  and  no  less  profound  meditations  and  questionings.  In  less  than 
a  century  we  see  in  Shakespeare  the  change  in  art  as  decisively  manifest 
as  in  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes  the  new  departure  in  philosophy.  Architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  all  secularised,  were  now  in  decline  ;  Shake- 
speare was  the  shining  chief  of  a  band  of  poets — poets  of  the  secular 
drama,  whose  subject  was  Man.  His  compositions  stand  out  in  human 
history  as  the  first  poetic  work  of  the  highest  rank  in  which  human 
interest  is  obviously  and  avowedly  paramount,  l^hey  do  not  pretend  to 
be  religious,  and  no  religion  claims  or  can  claim  them  but  the  Religion  of 
Humanity.  Even  the  very  calling  which  this  representative  genius  chose 
for  his  own — the  stage — was  now  solemnly  banned  alike  by  Catholic  order 
and  by  pious  Puritanism.  It  was  patronised,  however,  by  the  dictatorial 
sovereign  and  a  few  nobles,  and  supported  by  the  people  on  modem 
tenus — namely,  that  the  dramatist  should  provide  tiiem  with  entertain- 
ment— such  entertainment  to  be  politically  mofiensive  (under  penalties), 
and  each  spectator  to  pay  cash  for  his  share  of  pleasure  in  the  ^  play.'' 

Thus  wa^  "  Art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority  " — Shakespeare's  own 
words  {Sonnet  66) — and  for^  to  b^  its  bread  of  spiritual  inferiors. 
Such  conditions  tried  Shakespeare  (Sonnet  111),  but  did  not  dismay  him. 
If  he  had  to  be  silent  upon  some  very  great  thmgs,  on  others  he  was  free, 
and  he  might  have  his  asides.  If  he  had  to  please  his  Blackfriars 
audience,  theit  he  could  do  with  pleasure,  and  even  reverence  :  could  he 
not  give  them  of  his  best,  compei  their  laughter  and  tears  and  wonder,  and 
set  tnem  all  thinking — to  their  high  delight  and  to  his  own,  and — so  time 
has  proved — to  the  high  delight  of  an  ever- welcoming  posterity?  In 
choosing  to  write  for  the  stage,  then  a  new  profession,  this  central  figure 
of  Modem  Poetry  was  enabled  to  portray  Human  Nature  in  the  most 
living  and  varied  forms  that  language  admits.  Looking  to  the  spiritual 
range  which  his  works  manifest  we  may  say  that  he  took  the  Human 
Soul  to  be  his  province — the  civilised  Human  Nature  dear  to  every  one, 
which  had  hitherto  been  systematically  studied  only  in  the  Confessional, 
but  was  to  be  both  web  and  woof  of  all  art  and  all  worship,  without 
rival  and  without  disguise. 

How  he  revelled  and  triumphed  in  his  new-gotten  liberty,  and  what 
glorious  gifts  he  showed,  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  here  :  a  few  further 
observations  only  can  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  emphasising  the  relation 
of  his  work  to  the  general  modem  problem.  Shakespeare  struck  with  new 
might  and  grander  meaning  the  common  chord  of  Human  Fraternity.  This 
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Fraternity  was  new  in  that  it  was  now  delivered  from  theology  and 
thereby  nobly  enlarged  :  it  was  to  be  as  much  ampler  than  Catholicism, 
limitea  by  its  absolute  creed,  as  Catholicism  was  ampler  than  antique 
Patriotism  ;  and  it  was  to  sound  clearer  and  clearer  through  all  the 
Future  of  Man.  Shakespeare  exhibited  Human  Solidarity  in  two-fold 
form,  the  temporary  negative  or  levelling  spirit,  which  is  now  so  familiar 
to  modern  thought,  and  the  eternal  ever-growing  spirit  of  organic 
fraternity.  The  one  rests  on  personal  being  and  the  universal  fate  of 
imperfection,  death,  and  dissolution — "  In  Adam  all  die "  :  the  other, 
fully  accepting  that  fate,  subordinates  it  (subjectively)  to  affections  and 
powers  common  to  all  but  differing  in  degree,  to  their  mutual  ministry, 
to  family  and  social  ordinances,  and  to  the  general  inheritance  of  the 
human  past  and  future — "  In  Humanity  all  five."  The  levelling  spirit 
Shakespeare  often  expressed  with  extreme  poetic  energy,  but  associates 
it  with  bodily  weakness,  mental  disorder,  and  madness  {Richard  11.^ 
Hamietj  Lear) ;  in  Oymhtline^  Act  iv.  scene  2,  we  have  this  characteristic 
passage  : — 

ArvircLffus.    Are  wc  not  brothers  ? 

Imogen.  So  man  and  man  should  be  ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

This  levelling  spirit,  Shakespeare  felt,  had  a  work  of  destruction  to 
do  :  but  no  more  terrible  condemnation  of  revolutionary  equality  was  ever 
uttered  than  in  the  speech  of  the  wise  Ulysses,  "  Take  but  degree  away  " 
(TroUui  and  Ortssida^  Act  L  scene  3),  which  the  poet  has  himself  illus- 
trated by  the  fell  character  of  the  Bastard  in  Lear,  Organic  Fraternity,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  its  charm  of  benign  truth,  strength,  and  wisdom,  is 
felt  everywhere  in  Shakespeare ;  yet  it  was  necessarily  imperfect,  both 
because  affection  in  politics  was  already  so  grievously  impaired  by  the 
revolution,  and  because  the  fraternal  feeling  nad  to  win  far  larger  grace 
towards  the  people  and  the  peoples — Shakespeare  gives  us  the  wit  of 
peasants,  but  not  the  dignity  of  their  service  or  the  depth  of  their  affec- 
tions— and  again,  because  continuity,  hitherto  acknowledged  only  in  the 
Family,  the  State,  and  Christendom,  had  lovingly  to  enfold  the  whole 
race,  thus  reconciling  Order  with  Progress. 

With  this  sublime  secret  of  continuity  Shakespeare  was  necessarily 
less  in  touch  than  Catholic  Bante,  although  to  his  high  honour  he  was 
among  the  first  to  choose  dramatic  subjects  from  plain  secular  history. 
Togeuier  with  his  auditors  he  (always  be  it  remembered),  a  hearty 
patriot,  was  naturally  in  revolt  against  Catholicism,  and  against  the  whole 
bygone  priestly  and  military  order,  and  even  against  imperial  Rome.  To 
him  therefore  the  Papal  jurisdiction  of  the  thirteen tn  century  was  a 
hateful  usurpation,  and  the  murderer  of  Cicsar  was  a  hero. 

Spontaneously,  however,  Shakespeare  embraced  all  the  past  that  was 
really  accessible  to  him.  Happily  for  him  and  for  us,  he  was  bom  into  a 
society  still  rich  with  the  outward  and  inward  beauty  created  by  centuries 
of  Catholic  Feudalism — beauty  so  long  established,  so  intimately  diffused, 
so  vitally  incorporated,  as  to  seem  self-existent,  hiding  from  view  its 
origin.    This  lingering  beauty  Shakespeare  saw  and  joymlly  reproduced. 
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Uiough  he  waa  in  bihaII  sympathy  with  any  official  Ghiistianity  which 
he  knew,  or  with  the  intriguing  politiclana  around  the  Tudor  throne. 
Catholic  OTganieation  and  Catholic  doctrine  he  repudiated ;  Catholic 
habits  and  Catholic  feelings — above  all,  the  affectionate  and  compaa- 
siionate  spirit — he  cherished  in  rich  measure.  So,  though  no  lover  of 
war,  and  certainly  a,  fervent  lover  of  his  country's  inward  peace,  he 
loved  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  Many  of  his  characters  bear  the  Catholic 
and  chivalrous  seal — not  least,  his  female  characters. 

Similarly,  though  Shakespeare  could  not  reach  the  conception  of  social 
and  moral  science,  he  stretched  out  eager  hands  towards  iL  No  poet  has 
Hhown  such  a  love  of  generalising  social  and  moral  truths.  These  com- 
monly appear  as  findings  of  mere  human  experience— not  of  revelation. 
Humanity,  in  fact,  though  imuerfectly  conceived,  was  the  true  object  of 
Shakespeare's  faith  and  love.  The  free  temper  of  his  work,  and  iiuiny 
pnrticular  paaaogee,  leave  little  dbubt  that  he  largely  shared  in  the 
theological  scepticism  then  so  common  behind  the  stage.  Assuredly 
neither  Catholic  nor  Puritan,  he  waa  perhaps  not  even  at  heart  a  Christian. 
In  this,  as  In  other  respects,  he  was  a  true  modem  ;  his  creed  was  unde- 
termined. But  he  also  bears  interesting  witness  to  the  Deism,  such  as 
for  centuries  after  in  its  uncertain  way  naunW  the  minds  of  thinkers 
and  artists.     This  was  then  the  emancipating  belief,  and  a  u     ' 


o  the  supposed  destinies  of  the  huuuui  race. 

During  all  the  modern  period  the  Western  mind  in'  art  must  be 
regarded  as  having  less  and  leas  reli^ous  guidance  for  its  energies.  It 
has  had  no  &ith.  The  old  guidance  was  continually  failing,  while  the 
new,  though  often  admirably  felt,  was  not  yet  visible.  Having  to  find 
pleasant  food  for  an  unstable  and  increasingly  revolutionary  society,  the 
artist,  according  to  his  genius,  might  amuse,  delight,  instruct,  or  even 
exalt,  but  the  first  charact«ristic  of  every  work  waa  that  it  was  apart 
from  religion — a  special  product  Art  was  thua  degraded  from  ita 
religious  rank,  and  put  among  miscellaneous  things.  Hence  it  was  often 
trivial  is  subject  and  hasty  in  execution,  often  addressed  to  a  limited 
class,  not  seldom  licentious — in  a  word  irreligious.  Such  spots  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  Shakespeare's  sun  ;  nor  is  it  strange,  when  we 
remember  his  occasional  purpose,  and  the  base  surroundings  of  his  theatre. 
How  wonderful  rather  uiat  he  should  have  been  so  good  and  so  pure  ! 
This  was  due  to  his  great  end  affectionate  character,  but  also  to  his 
neighbourhood  to  media^val  ord^.  His  intellectual  apprehension  of 
scepticism  was  extraordinary,  but  scepticism  had  not  got  possession  of 
his  heart  Yet  compared  with  those  Catholic  arlJsla  above  described, 
his  heart  is  a  sorrowful  and  anxious  one :  much  more  so  that  of  his 


On  the  other  hand.  Modem  Art  has  been  free,  and  roving  in  the  rich, 
unordered  field  of  modem  life  and  thought,  it  has  here  and  there  estab- 
lished admirable  settlements,  and  built  some  "towered  cities."  Id 
geneml  result,  the  "  intellectual  interregnum,"  overproud  of  its  material 

...: — J  :i, : —  ;_j..,. —  _i.._i.  v^^g  engrossed  not  vulgar 

1  Tery  adverse  to  art  and 
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artbts.  To  architecture  and  the  arts  of  form  it  has  been  almost  minoos  ; 
less  unkind  to  poetry  and  prose  romance,  with  their  discursive  powers 
and  protean  instrument  of  language ;  kindest  of  all  to  music,  which 
echoes  the  modem  heart  and  mind,  but  pronounces  no  dogma,  and 
demands  no  visible  beauty.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  Modem  Art  1^  been  a 
subsidiary  preparation  for  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  It  has  helped 
to  discredit  theology  and  war  ;  it  has  availed,  though  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly, to  glorify  the  history  and  hopes  and  the  sovereign  nature  of  Man. 

[V.L] 

PhiL  Pos.  vi.  153-223.    Pos.  Pol  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  ;  vol.  iii.  442,  448,  484-4«8 ; 
vol.  iv.  45-48,  84,  85.     Synihise  Suhjective,  p.  48. 
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LOPE  DE  VEGA,  b.  156%  d.  1635. 

Lope  Felix  de  Veqa  Carpio,  the  tnie  founder  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
was  by  two  years  the  senior  of  Shakespeare,  being  bom  in  Madrid, 
November  25, 1562.  His  father — a  poor  gentleman,  himself  a  poet — died 
during  his  son's  infancy.  The  boy,  a  high-spirited  adventurous  lad,  with 
precocious  fluencv  of  speech,  was  brou^t  up  by  an  uncle,  an  Inquisitor, 
who  had  him  well  instructed  in  literature  and  philosophy  in  the  Imperial 
College  of  Madrid,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Alcala.  Return- 
ing to  Madrid,  Lope  became  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  grandson  of 
the  Flemish  governor ;  married,  and  set  himself  to  literary  work.  A 
({uarrcl  resulted  in  his  banishment  to  Valencia,  where  a  rude  theatre 
existed.  For  this  his  first  plays  were  written.  In  1588  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Armada,  serving  on  board  the  Saint-John,  where  his 
brother,  one  of  the  lieutenants,  died  in  his  arms  after  a  battle.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Lope,  that  one  of  his  longest  poems,  a  continuation  of 
Ariosto's  epic,  was  written  during  the  storms  and  discomfitures  of  this 
expedition.  He  was  twice  married  :  the  first  wife  died  after  his  return 
from  Valencia  and  before  the  Armada ;  the  second  in  1604.  He  lived 
afterwards  with  Dona  Maria  de  Luxan,  the  mother  of  his  favourite 
daughter  Marcela.  In  1609  he  became  a  priest ;  was  made  a  familiar  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  chaplain  of  an  important  order  of  priests.  But 
his  ecclesiastical  duties  in  no  way  checked  his  career  as  a  dramatist :  for 
more  of  his  plays  were  written  after  his  priest's  orders  than  before.  No 
such  prolific  genius  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  art  Eighteen  hundred 
dramas  and  400  autos  are  attributed  to  him ;  most  of  these  have  dis- 
appeared, and  were  probably  not  printed ;  but  what  remains  fills, 
together  with  other  poems,  eighteen  volumes.  Montalvan  tells  that  he 
wrote  five  of  his  comedies  in  fifteen  days. 

His  theory  of  Art,  set  forth  in  a  treatise  on  dramatic  composition,  was, 
avowedly,  to  please  the  public  at  all  hazards.  Nevertheless  the  result 
of  his  work  was  to  mould  the  national  drama  into  the  shape  which  it  has 
since  retained ;  that  of  three-act  plays  in  eight-syllable  trochaic  metre, 
with  assonant  rhymes  running  tnrough  a  scene,  interspersed  with  every 
variety  of  rhymed  lyrical  measure.  The  interest  depended  on  intricate 
interweaving  of  incidents,  and  on  extreme  energy  and  swiftness  of  action, 
rather  than  on  deep  analysis  of  character.  But  it  mirrored  the  life  of 
the  nation  and  the  time  :  and  that  life,  with  all  its  stains,  was  without 
sordid  or  vulgar  taint :  it  flashed  with  colour  and  motion :  it  was 
daring,  dignified,  passionate,  and  gay. 

The  tm'ee  plays  selected  by  Comte  are  the  Dog  in  the  Manger  ;  Rich 
and  Foot  hj  tumsy  or  Don  John^s  Flowers  ;  and  Love  in  a  Madhouse, 
The  last  of  these  runs  as  follows  :  Florian,  who  has  fought  with  his  prince 
at  Saragossa  and  left  him  for  dead,  fiees  from  justice,  and  enters  the 
celebrated  madhouse  of  Valencia  as  an  assumed  lunatic.  Eriphila,  a 
young  lady,  who  to  avoid  a  hated  marriage  has  run  away  to  the  same 
city  with  her  servant,  is  deserted  by  him,  and  left  robbed  and  stripped  at 
the  city  gates.    No  one  believing  her  story,  she  too  is  taken  to  the  mad- 
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house.  Her  beauty  fascinates  Florian,  who  in  turn,  in  spite  of  his  mad 
talk,  captivates  Phedra,  a  niece  of  one  of  the  officers.  Eriphila  and 
Florian  fall  deeply  in  love,  though  each  thinks  the  other  mad  :  they 
frequently  meet,  and  as  often  are  torn  apart.  Meantime  Phedra's  love  for 
Florian  comes  so  near  to  madness  that,  to  soothe  her,  a  pretended  mar- 
riage with  Florian  is  arranged.  This  rouses  Eriphila^s  jealousy ;  and 
hence  arises  a  whirl  of  dramatic  and  exciting  incident,  in  which  love  and 
madness,  real  and  feigned,  run  riot  side  by  side. 

Lope's  activity  in  every  branch  of  poetic  liteniture,  epic  and  satiric  as 
well  as  dramatic,  continued  till  the  close  of  liis  life  in  1635.  But  his 
last  poems  were  tinged  with  religious  melancholy,  and  he  died  in  the 
practice  of  the  severest  asceticism.  His  funeral  was  a  great  national 
ceremony.  It  lasted  nine  days  :  bishops  officiated,  and  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  land  appeared  as  mourners.  [J.  H.  B.] 

For  the  Spanish  dramas  in  this  section,  refer  to  Coleccion  Selccta  del  Antimw 
TecUro  Espanolf  by  Josd  Segimdo  Fiorez ;  Paris,  Gamier  frt*re«,  1864. 
The  plays  were  selected  by  O^mte.  There  are  twenty  dramas  by  eleven 
ix>ets.    Ticknor  :  History  of  Spanish  LiUrature^  vol.  xi.  pp.  113-234. 

MONTALVAN  {Juan  Fcrez  de),  b.  1602,  d.  1638. 

Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan  was  bom  in  Madrid  in  1602.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  King's  bookseller  :  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  to  write 
for  the  stage  :  at  eighteen  he  competed  with  many  illustrious  poets  for 
the  poem  to  be  recited  in  honour  of  St.  Isidore  the  Ploughman,  Madrid's 
patron  saint ;  one  of  the  prizes  was  allotted  to  him,  Lope  de  Vega.being 
judge.  With  Lope  he  formed  a  close  friendship,  and  w&s  spoken  of  by 
a  contemporary  as  the  first-bom  of  his  genius.  Like  him  he  took 
priestly  orders,  and  received  an  office  in  the  Inquisition.  Sixty  of  his 
plays,  mcluding  several  autosy  were  published.  He  died  of  brain  disease, 
caused  by  over- work,  at  the  age  of  36. 

One  of  his  best-known  plays.  The  Lovers  of  Tenid,  is  founded  on  the 
old  story  of  a  girl  deceived  by  false  tidings  of  her  lover's  death,  who 
marries  another.  On  the  day  of  marriage  her  true  love  returns,  and  she 
dies  with  him.  The  story  is  redeemed  from  conmionness  by  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  African  wars  of  Charles  v.  Montalvan  is  represented  in 
Comte's  collection  by  No  Life  like  Honour:  a  play  which  achieved  the 
unrivalled  distinction  of  being  acted  many  times  at  once  on  the  two 
Madrid  theatres.  In  this  phiy,  Don  Carlos,  the  hero,  has  won  his 
mistress's  love  by  risking  his  life  to  siive  hers.  He  Ls  poor  and  is 
thwarted  by  rich  and  powerful  rivals,  but  at  last  is  secretly  married  to 
her.  One  of  his  rivals  finds  access  to  her  room  by  night,  and  is  killed 
in  the  duel  that  follows.  A  price  is  set  on  Carlos's  head  ;  he  flees  to  tlie 
mountains,  and  exists  there  for  months.  His  wife  is  loyal  and  true,  but 
her  distress  and  poverty  are  known  to  him,  and  he  fears  the  eftect  of 
temptation  and  of  slander.  He  resolves  to  give  himself  to  the  Governor, 
claiming  the  reward  which,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  will  set  his  wife 
free  from  her  hazardous  position,  and  free  their  name  from  any  taint  of 
suspicion.  For  there  is  no  life  like  honour.  The  Govemor  treats  his 
courage  as  it  deserves.  [J.  H.  B.] 
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MOBETO  (Agndin),  d.  1669. 

That  Agiistin  Moreto  began  to  write  before  1637,  that  he  left  three 
vohimes  of  dramas,  besides  others  not  collected  into  a  volume,  that  in 
1657  he  retired  to  a  religious  house  in  Toledo,  and  that  he  died  there  in 
1669,  are  all  the  facts  known  about  this  poet  That  his  dramas  are 
modelled  on  those  of  Lope  de  Vega  is  to  say  what  might  be  said  of 
every  Spanish  dramatist :  it  is,  however,  specially  true  of  Moreto,  who 
indeed  in  several  instances  took  Lope's  plots  and  recast  them  in  a 
better  shape.  His  play  Scorn  for  IScom  is  an  instance  in  point :  it 
still  holds  its  place  on  the  stage  :  while  Lope's  play,  from  which  it  was 
imitated,  is  forgotten.  In  the  portraiture  of  character  Moreto  was  more 
careful  than  his  master,  whose  miprovising  genius  gave  itself  no  time  for 
subtle  analysis. 

The  play  selected  from  his  works  by  Comte  is  The  Brave  Jv^ticiary  of 
Castille.  It  is  a  vivid  portraiture  of  Pedro  iv.,  commonly  known  as  the 
Cruel.  He  is  depicted,  however,  by  the  poet,  in  conformity  with  what  is 
probably  the  truer  tradition  of  Spanisn  histonr,  as  a  bold  ruler,  not 
unstained  with  crime»  but  resolved  to  quell  a  lawless  nobility  and  to 
protect  the  weak  against  the  strong.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GUILLEN  DE  GASTBO,  b.  1567,  d.  1631. 

Guillen  de  Castro  was  bom  in  1567  at  Valencia,  one  of  the 
earliest  centres  of  Spanish  dramatic  art.  His  family  was  noble,  but 
poor.  Coming  to  Madrid  to  push  his  fortune,  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
patronage  of  Olivares ;  held  various  civil  and  military  posts ;  and 
distinguished  himself  among  the  brilliant  school  of  writers  for  the  stage 
of  whom  Lope  de  Vega  was  the  animating  centre.  Cervantes,  in  1615, 
speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  dramatic  poets.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  proud,  independent,  and  intractable  temper,  and  lived  and  died 
in  poverty.  The  expense  of  his  funeral,  in  1631,  was  defrayed  by 
charity. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  phiys  of  Guillen  have  come  down  to  us :  the 
best  known  beinp:  the  two  on  Spain's  national  hero,  the  Cid  ;  these,  by 
inspiring  the  still  more  famous  drama  of  Comeille,  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  art.  In  Comte's  collection  this  poet  is  represented  by  Mis- 
matches of  Valencia,  [J.  H.  B.] 

B0JA8  {FrancUco  de  Bojas),  Ist  half  of  17tli  Century. 

Francisco  de  Rojas  was  a  contemponiry  of  Calderon,  and  perhaps 
survived  him  ;  but  neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  of  his  death  is 
known.  That  he  was  bom  in  Toledo,  and  that  in  1641  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  are  nearly  all  the  facts  recorded  of  him. 
He  published,  in  1640-5,  two  volumes,  containing  twenty -four  dramas, 
and  a  few  others  were  published  separately. 

The  drama  selected  by  Comte,  and  by  common  consent  his  master- 
piece, is  Garcia  del  Castahar,  or  I^oiu  heLow  the  King,      The  time 
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described  is  that  of  Alfonso  xi.  (1312-50),  against  whose  father  Garcia 
Bermudo  had  rebelled.  His  son,  the  hero  of  the  story,  lives  in  retire- 
ment at  Castanar,  near  Toledo,  with  large  possessions,  leading  the  life  of 
a  femiier  and  sportsman,  and  passionately  devoted  to  a  charming  wife. 
The  King  calling  for  aid  in  an  attempt  to  regain  the  city  of  Algeciras 
from  the  Moors,  Garcia  contributes  such  generous  supplies  that  the 
King,  wishing  to  know  of  so  patriotic  a  subject^  visits  nim  in  disguise, 
accompanied  by  a  courtier,  Mendo.  Garcia  has  private  notice  of  the 
visit,  and  is  told  that  the  wearer  of  the  red  scarf  will  be  the  King.  The 
King,  however,  on  the  eve  of  the  journey,  had  given  the  scarf  to  Mendo 
as  a  patent  of  nobility.  Garcia  and  his  wife  receive  their  guests  with 
profuse  rustic  hospitality.  Mendo,  thought  by  Garcia  to  be  the  King, 
insults  the  wife,  a  perfectly  true  and  loyal  woman,  at  first  by  words, 
listened  to  with  courteous  contempt,  and  then  by  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
enter  his  house  in  her  husband's  absence.  Garcia's  soul  is  torn  between 
loyalty  and  the  passion  of  revenge.  To  touch  the  King's  person  is  not  to 
be  thought  of :  and  still  less  to  sit  down  silently  under  such  insult.  He 
can  see  no  issue  but  in  his  wife's  death.  She  escapes,  however,  and 
Garcia  is  finally  summoned  to  the  King's  presence,  where  he  finds  his 
mistake.  His  course  is  clear.  He  leaves  the  royal  presence  at  once, 
kills  Mendo  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  returns  to  tell  what  he  has  done. 
For  such  wrong  can  be  endured  for  a  moment  in  None  hclmo  the  King. 
The  vivid  pictures  of  old-fashioned  country  life  in  Spain,  of  the 
passionate,  even  romantic  love  between  Garcia  and  his  wife,  and  of  the 
stormy  struggle  between  loyalty  and  revenge,  mark  this  poem  as  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Spanish  drama.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Ticknor :  Spanish  LitenUure,  ii.  pp.  379-81. 

GX7EVARA  (Luis  Velez  de\  b.  1570,  d.  1644. 

Luis  Velez  de  Guevara  was  bom  in  Andalusia  in  1570.  He  lived 
almost  entirely  in  Madrid,  where  he  became  extremely  popular  as  a 
dramatist  Montalvan,  writing  in  1632,  speaks  of  him  as  having  already 
written  four  hundred  plays. 

The  play  selected  by  Comte,  Throned  in  Death,  is  a  most  melodious 
and  pathetic  poem  founded  on  the  story  of  Inez  do  Gastro,  secretly 
married  to  Pedro,  son  of  Alfonso  the  fourth,  king  of  Portugal,  and 
murdered  with  the  King's  consent  for  reasons  of  State.  The  King  dies  of 
remorse :  and  Pedro,  now  king,  crowns  and  enthrones  his  dead  Queen. 
The  loves  of  Pedro  and  Inez  are  told  with  exquisite  grace  and  tender- 
ness, and  not  without  sparkling  humour ;  though  the  shadow  of  doom 
lowers  over  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  [J.  H.  B.] 

OTWAY  {Thovui8\  b.  1651,  d.  1685. 

Thomas  Otway,  the  rival  of  Dryden,  was  the  son  of  Kev.  Humphry 
Otway,  rector  of  Woolbeding  ;  and  was  bom  at  Trotton  in  West  Sussex, 
in  1651.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  College  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  which  he  quitted  without  a  degree  at  the  age  of  eighteen.     We 
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may  adopt  the  words  of  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Foets : 
*'  Of  Thomas  Otway,  one  of  the  first  names  in  the  English  drama,  little 
is  known  ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can 
take  pleasure  in  relating.''  After  trying  the  stage  as  an  actor,  he  pro- 
duced hLs  play  of  AlcUyiad^s  at  the  age  of  24,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
dranuv,  becoming  a  favourite  companion  of  dissolute  wits,  at  a  time  when, 
as  Johnson  says,  "  men  of  wit  received  no  favours  from  the  great  but  to 
share  their  riots."  He  received  some  assistance  from  the  Earl  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  natural  son  of  Charles  ii.,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  cornetcy 
in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  His  short  life  was  passed  amidst  scjualid 
poverty  and  cruel  disappointments.  He  died  at  the  age  of  34,  m  an 
obscure  house  on  Tower-Hill,  where  he  was  said  to  be  nidingfrom  his 
creditors — according  to  tradition,  choked  with  the  bread  which  charity 
had  given  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 

His  principal  dramas  arc  Venice  Preserved  (1682),  and  an  earlier  work, 
the  Orphan  (1G80).  He  owes  the  place  which  Comte  has  given  him 
between  Rojiis  and  Lessing  to  the  singular  pathos  of  some  of  ms  tender 
scenes.  Otway  has  now  lost  all  credit,  and  would  hardly  be  remembered 
at  all  but  for  the  extreme  sterility  and  afiectation  of  English  drama 
between  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  that  of  GoldsmitL  Dryden,  so 
greatly  superior  to  Otwav  in  poetic  resource,  and  Congreve  so  superior 
in  wit,  have  neither  of  them  pictures  of  such  exquisite  tenderness  as  a 
few  of  Otway's  best,  such  as  in  the  characters  of  Monimia  and  Biividera. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  the  love-scenes  between  Jaffier  and  Belmdera  are 
unparalleled  by  anything  in  our  later  drama.''  Taine  thinks  that  he 
belongs  by  force  of  imagmation  to  the  dramatists  of  the  16th  century, 
and  he  reminds  us  of  Ford  and  Webster.  Venice  Preserved,  however 
tedious  and  overstrained  to  us  now,  kept  the  stage  for  100  years.  "  It 
is  more  frequently  represented,"  says  Hallam,  "  than  any  tragedy  after 
those  of  Shakespeare."  "It  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentive  to 
decency,  nor  zealous  for  virtue  ;  but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly,  and 
drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his  own  breast "  (Johnson).  In 
this  he  shows  some  of  the  quality  of  Metastasio  and  of  Richardson, 
enough  to  redeem  from  oblivion  his  pitiful  life  and  much  else  of  coarse 
and  stupid  work.  [F.  H.] 

Johnson  :  Lives  of  the  Poets,    Hallam :  Literary  History,  vol,  iv.  cb.  vi. 


LESSING  {Ootthold  Ephraim\  b.  1729,  d.  1781. 

Lessin Q  was  bom  22nd  January  1 729,  at  Kamenz,  in  Saxony.  His  father 
was  a  poor  Lutheran  pastor,  and  he  himself  was  educated  for  the  pulpit. 
But  whilst  yet  a  student  at  Leipsic  he  exhibited,  to  his  parents'  abhorrence, 
a  passion  for  the  stage,  and  at  20  plunged  into  a  literary  career  which,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  was  one  long  and  distressing  struggle  against  poverty. 
As  a  critic  of  the  drama,  his  great  achievement  was  to  deliver  tne  stage 
from  the  artificial  French  ideas  then  dominating  the  Gennan  mind. 
Lessing  stood  forth  as  a  "  sacred  athlete,"  who  loved  to  do  battle  with 
arrogant  pedantocnits  ;  but  what  inspired  him  was  a  passion  for  freedom 
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and  truth,  and  his  masculine  logical  intellect,  disciplined  by  compre- 
hensive study  of  literature,  both  ancient  and  modem,  was  C4>ntent  with 
none  but  solid  results,  thoroughly  reasoned  out.  Yet,  with  all  his 
learning,  his  appeal  was  to  natural  and  human  standards ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  his  personal  habits  of  life  were  those  of  unrestrained  social 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-countrymen,  especially  actors  and  soldiers. 

In  ridding  his  native  literature  of  foreign  domination  he  worked  in 
no  spirit  of  narrow  patriotism ;  he  invoked  his  countrymen  not  merely 
as  Germans  but  as  men  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  reveal  to  them  Shake- 
speare. Still  less  is  he  to  be  charged  with  the  sentimental  excess  of 
tne  i:^nrm  und  Drang  period,  which  seemed  the  first-fruits  of  spiritual 
independence.  None  more  than  he,  the  author  of  the  Laocoon^  msisted 
on  rules  of  art ;  he  was  really  the  forerunner  of  the  great  classical  poets 
of  Germany.  He  disclaimed  for  himself  the  title  of  poet.  His  best 
known  pLiys  are  Minna  von  Bamholm  (1765),  Emilia  Galcotti  (1772), 
and  Nathan  ilu  Wise  (1779).  In  this  last  drama,  where  the  Mussulman, 
Jew,  and  Christian  appear  together  on  the  stage,  he  idealised  the  theory 
which  he  also  advocated  in  his  works  of  controversial  theology  (Erzichung 
des  Menschen  OeschJechU,  1780,  etc.),  and  which  lay  very  close  to  his 
heart — the  theory  of  religion  without  dogma,  the  successive  creeds  being 
treated  as  of  equally  divine  origin,  but  as  local  and  temporary  phases  of 
the  education  of  mankind.  Chimerical  as  is  the  conception  of  a  religion 
existing  without  dogma  (Po«.  Fol,  i.  320),  it  sprang  with  Lessing  from 
a  deep  feeling  towards  the  human  race  ;  it  was  opportune  for  his  genera- 
tion ;  and,  in  preaching  it  as  critic  and  poet,  Lessmg  did  much  to  prepare 
the  West  for  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  [O.  L.]    . 

James  Sime:  Leasing,  2  vols.,  London,  1877;  and  also  Lifb,  in  Eneyd, 
Brit.  vol.  xlv. 


OdTHE  {Johann  Wolfgang),  b.  1749,  d.  1832. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Gothe,  the  most  philosophic  of  great  poets  since 
Dante,  was  born  in  Frankfort-on-Maine,  August  28,  1749.  His  father, 
the  son  and  grandson  of  craftsmen,  achieved  distinction  in  the  uni- 
versities, became  a  doctor  of  laws,  travelled  much,  collected  works  of 
art,  and  finally  settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he  held  the  rank  of 
Imperial  Councillor — a  man  of  strong  character,  and  of  solid  though  not 
svmpathetic  intelligence.  His  mother,  Catharine  Textor,  daughter  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  a  woman  of  noble  and  wide  sympathies 
public  and  private,  and  her  daughter  Cornelia,  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  memory  of  the  poet.  The  influences  on  his  early  life  of  civic 
and  religious  festivals,  of  dramatic  shows,  of  such  books  as  fell  in  his  way, 
and  of  the  course  of  public  events,  have  been  vividly  described  in  his 
poetical  autobiography.  Amongst  them  is  to  be  noted  the  French 
occupation  of  Frankfort  (1759-62),  opening  out  to  him  the  world  of 
French  thought  and  literature,  and  broking  the  bonds  of  narrow  German 
nationalism  iigainst  which  he  never  ceased  to  strive.  His  friendship 
with  Fraulein  Klettenburg,  the  Moravian  mystic,  is  also  of  importance 
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us  presenting  Christianity  to  him  in  a  form  as  distinct  from  the  narrow 
formalism  of  Luther  or  Calvin  as  from  the  bitter  mockery  of  Voltaire. 

He  received  a  good  home  education  from  his  father,  who  at  sixteen 
sent  him  to  Leipsic  in  the  hope  that  he  would  become  a  jurist.  Thence, 
after  an  interval  of  home-life,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Strasburg, 
where  he  met  Herder,  whose  wide  and  philosophic  culture  stimulated 
him  strongly.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  met  Frederika  Brion,  daughter 
of  a  Protestant  pastor,  whom  he  loved  and  who  returned  his  love.  This 
attachment,  as  passionate  on  both  sides  as  it  was  pure,  lasted  for  eighteen 
months.  But  finally  he  tore  himself  away  from  it,  driven  like  Dante's 
Ulysses  by  the  still  stronger  passion  for  experience  of  life  which  an 
early  and  obscure  marriage  would  have  narrowed.  Of  other  ties  formed 
and  broken  during  the  years  that  followed,  it  is  better  to  sav  little  than 
to  seek  with  his  extravagant  adorers  a  special  code  of  ethics  for  his 
failings,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  yield  to  the  pharisaic  spirit  that 
eagerly  condemns  the  excess  or  even  the  existence  of  passions  which  it 
has  never  felt.  But  that  his  art  suffered  by  his  inconstancy  may  be 
well  believed  :  Gothe,  in  his  portraiture  of  women,  has  not  rivalled  the 
greatest  masters  of  poetry. 

In  1 775  he  was  invited  by  Karl  August,  the  young  Duke  of  Weimar, 
to  reside  at  his  court  A  strong  friendship  of  a  noble  sort  was  formed 
l)etween  these  two  men  ;  and  under  all  the  forms  of  respectful  subordi- 
nation, Gothe  administered  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  Here  he  met  Wieland ;  Herder  was  shortly  afterwards  estab- 
lished as  chief  court  preacher ;  and  here,  in  1799,  Schiller  took  up  his 
residence.  Weimar  became  for  some  years  the  centre  of  German  culture — 
the  most  important,  since  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  any 
that  existed  in  Europe. 

In  the  meantime  Gothe's  [spirit  had  been  strongly  stirred  by  his 
passionate  friendship  for  Frau  von  Stein  (1776-1788),  by  his  residence 
m  Italy  (1786-8),  and  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
accompanied  the  army  of  invasion  (1792),  and  was  present  at  Valmy, 
which,  as  he  told  the  discomfited  officers  on  the  evening  after  the  battle, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  history.  But  he  saw  with  extreme 
keenness  the  shallowness  and  inevitable  failure  of  revolutionary  theories. 
He  dreaded  their  introduction  into  Germany ;  and  he  was  inclined  to 
Napoleonic  rule  as  the  best  compromise  between  the  old  world  and  the 
new  tliat  the  time  admitted.  For  apostles  of  freedom  he  felt  no  sym- 
pathy, he  said  ;  self-will  was  the  aim  of  each  and  all  of  them.  Therefore 
in  1794  he  set  himself,  in  connection  with  Schiller,  to  the  work  which 
appejired  to  him  the  most  important — the  promotion  of  a  higher  standard 
of  life  and  thought  by  ideal  art-,  especially  by  the  drama,  and  by 
synthetic  conceptions  of  science. 

He  had  already  written  many  dramatic  poems,  the  principal  of  them 
being  Goetz  ro7i  Bcrlichingen  (1771),  Egmant  (1787),  and  l^asso  (1789). 
Of  Fausfy  already  begun,  nothing  was  yet  finished.  These  pieces,  to- 
gether with  Schiller's  and  Lessing's  plays,  were  now  produced  at  Weimar 
under  Gothe's  rigorous  supervision.  But  not  these  alone ;  for  the  plan 
was  to  represent  excellence  of  every  kind  and  nationality.  Many  plays 
of  Voltaire,  Racine,  Shakespeare,  and  Calderon  were  also  represented. 
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During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  continued  to  elaborate  at  intervals 
two  works  which  occupied  him  through  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
WilheJm  Meister  and  Faust.  The  first  mrt  of  WiiheJm  MeiMer^  which 
had  been  l)egiin  in  1777,  was  not  finished  till  1796,  the  year  l>efore  the 
completion  of  his  beautiful  idyll,  Ilciinann  and  Dorothea,  The  second 
part,  the  Yenr»  of  Travel ^  was  not  finally  completed  till  1829.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  greatest  of  his  works,  Faust.  The  conception  had 
been  formed,  and  some  scenes  written,  before  he  had  left  Strasburg  in 
1771.  It  was  continued  at  intervals,  but  the  first  part  of  the  poem  was 
not  published  till  1808.  The  second  part  was  for  the  most  part  written 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  and  the  last  touches  were  not 
added  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 

In  1805  Schiller  died.  The  intercourse  between  the  two  ixM>ts  had 
l)een  most  precious  to  both  :  as  elevating  to  the  character  of  Giithe  as  to 
the  art  and  intellect  of  Schiller.  In  180(>,  Gothe  married  Christiane 
Vulpius,  with  whom  he  had  been  living  since  his  return  from  Italy  in 
1788.  She  was  then  a  simple  uncultivated  girL  His  afiection  for  her 
was  constant  and  loyal ;  and  when  she  died  in  1816,  no  one  doubted  the 

Eoignancy  of  his  grief.  His  daughter-in-law  Ottilia  presided  over  his 
ousehold  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  beautiful  picture  of  his  old 
age  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  conversations  recorded  by  his  friend 
Eckermann.  He  died  peacefully  on  March  22,  1832,  and  was  buried  at 
Weimar,  by  Schiller's  side. 

To  depict  Gothe's  genius  adequately  is  not  to  be  thought  of  here. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  Comte  {Pos,  FoL  i.  249)  as  a  signal  instance  of  the 
intrinsic  kinship  between  philosophy  and  poetry.  Early  in  his  life  two 
of  the  greatest  among  modem  thinkers,  Spinoza  and  Diderot,  had  strongly 
influenced  him.  He  entered!  eagerly  into  the  new  and  growing  science 
of  Life  :  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those  explorers  who  have  .shown 
the  forms  of  vegetal  and  animal  life  to  procee<l  by  gradual  evolution 
rather  than  abrupt  creation. 

Summed  up  m  a  word,  the  aim  of  his  life  was  Culture  in  the  widest 
and  deepest  sense.  To  till  the  plot  of  ground  allotted  to  us,  to  choose 
the  best  wherever  found,  to  reject  the  mean  and  vile  ;  such  was  the  aim 
for  himself  and  the  world.  It  may  be  called  the  implicit  aim  of  all 
great  and  good  men.  With  Gothe  it  was  explicitly  and  consciously 
followed,  atnwart  and  in  spite  of  blinding  stonus  of  passion,  with  com- 
plete freedom  from  hampering  prejudice  of  creed  or  nationality,  and 
with  full  recognition  of  the  necessary  shortcomings  and  limitations  of 
human  life.  FauM^  the  work  of  his  life,  is  the  summary  of  his  experience. 
A  willing  victim  of  limitless  desire,  he  is  led,  through  grievous  failure 
and  sorrow,  by  large  experience  of  human  destiny  lit  up  by  glimpses  of 
a  nether  and  a  higher  world,  to  rest  satisfied  at  the  close  of  life  with 
a  little  useful  work  honestly  done.  The  Margsiret  whom  he  betrayed 
soars,  like  the  heavenly  powers  with  whose  choral  song  the  poem  begins, 
in  glorified  penitence  al)ove  and  beyond  hiuL  [J.  H.  B.] 

Gothe's  life  has  been  WTitten  hy  G.  H.  L<'\ve8  (2nd  ed.,  1864).  The  best 
and  most  accurate  biogrftjiliy  is  that  of  Heinrich  Diintzer,  Leipsic,  1880 ; 
tr.,  London,  1883.  VVilhdm  Meister  is  translated  by  Carlyle  ;  Faust, 
by  Haywani,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Miss  Swanwick. 
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Gothe  was  a  bom  poet  To  feel,  to  realise  what  he  felt  by  idealising 
it,  and  then  to  express  it  in  verse,  this  was  the  natural  bent  of  the  man, 
and  the  actual  history  of  his  poems.  This  realistic  foundation  in  personal 
experience,  while  assuring  to  his  poetry  sincerity  and  human  mterest, 
marks  him  otf  from  Schiller  and  the  idealistic  school.  But  what  confers 
on  Gothe  a  royal  rank  amongst  poets  was  the  range  and  hannony  of  his 
spiritual  faculties.  To  a  unique  personality  and  a  lx)un<llcss  force  of  self- 
expansion  he  joined  a  marvellous  sensibility  to  impressions  from  all 
without  him,  from  men  and  women,  whether  old  or  young  ;  from  society, 
solitude,  and  external  Nature ;  from  books  and  from  life  ;  from  the 
ancient  world  and  the  modern  world  ;  from  art,  but  also  from  philosophy 
and  physical  science.  HLs  comic  description  of  himself  as  Das  Welt- 
kind — the  World's  Child — was  a  true  one.  His  audacity  of  youthful 
passion  was  but  the  prelude  to  an  all-embracing  wisdom  strenuously  built 
up  by  thought,  self-culture,  and  self-control ;  his  judgment  of  his  fellow- 
men,  whilst  measured  and  penetrating,  was  eminently  sympathetic.  And 
so  it  ciime  about  that  even  in  early  liie  his  personal  feelings  were  tjrpical 
feelings,  and  his  poems  representative  poems.  Thus  his  Ootz  was  the 
first  stirring  of  the  blood  of  Europe  towards  our  mediaeval  ancestors,  and 
as  such  was  felt  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  his  Werther^  in  its  origin  but  the 
outpourings  of  Gothe's  own  love-disappointment,  was  at  once  accepted  as 
the  voice  of  the  heart-sick  generation  in  which  he  lived.  Most  repre- 
sentative of  all  is  Faust.  Whether  as  a  secluded  student  eiiger  to  discover 
the  summum  honum  in  absolute  knowledge,  or  as  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood  turning  his  back  in  disgust  on  this  barren  pursuit  and  plunging 
into  sensual  pleasures  in  the  vain  hope  of  there  finding  life  and  happi- 
ness, Fan.^t  is  but  a  mystical  impersonation  of  a  transition  age — an  age 
where  science  has  sapped  the  ancient  faith  but  is  itself  capable  neither  of 
regulating  nor  of  being  regulated  :  where  religion  has  become  a  universal 
iloubt  Iiaving  no  practical  relation  to  human  affairs,  the  elementary  laws 
of  social  conduct  are  obscured,  and  the  individual  is  abandoned  to  him- 
self, his  good  and  his  bad  instincts  alike  running  riot  Of  prose  and 
style  Gothe  was  a  consummate  master.  In  the  fascinating  melody  of  his 
verse,  in  the  exquisite  fitness  and  lucid  beauty  of  his  expressions,  in  his 
presentitions  so  vividly  realistic,  yet  so  subtly  suggestive  of  what  is 
mysterious  and  ideiil, — everywhere  we  feel  the  magic  hand  of  the  poet 
The  sunny  jKistoral  of  Hermann  and  Dorotlwa,  and  many  of  his  l)allads 
and  minor  poems,  are  gems  of  art  and  most  precious  records  of  human 
feeling.  In  the  master|)iece  of  Fand  the  story  of  Gretchen,  the  mined 
mai<len,  is  tohl  anew  in  its  simple  beauty  and  with  imsur^mssable  pithos. 

From  the  creeds  he  stood  aside,  neither  professing  nor  denouncing 
any,  ecjually  removed  from  negativism  and  hypocrisy.  For  religion 
he  worshipi>ed  art  and  preached  social  wisdom.  But  his  Art  was  a  self- 
culture  earnestly  addressing  itself  to  important  elements  of  human  life 
which  theology  proscribed  and  materialism  vilipended.  And  so,  though 
not  a  religion,  it  served  as  a  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new.  It 
announced  that  to  which  the  faith  of  Humanity  can  alone  give  complete 
significance — the  identity  of  the  Beautiful  with  the  Good  and  the  True. 
Similar,  too,  was  the  tendency  of  his  social  wisdom.  His  grand  maxim 
"Gedenke   zu    Leben,"  which,  as  has  been   tmly  said,  repkced  the 
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**  McnieiUo  Mori "  of  the  theologians,  might  well  serve  as  a  Positivist 
watchword.  Positivist  also  in  essence  was  his  favourite  theme  of 
victorious  man,  and  the  conditions  of  that  victory — a  frank  acceptance 
of  the  limitations  of  his  lot,  and  a  resolute  striving  after  the  highest 
within  reacL  [0.  L.] 


GALDEBON  (Don  Pedro  de  l<i  Barca\  b.  1600,  d.  1681. 

Calderon,  the  principal  representative  of  the  Spanish  drama,  was 
bom  at  Madrid  in  the  last  year  of  the  16th  century,  January  17,  1600  : 
and  died  in  that  city,  25th  May  1681,  at  the  age  of  81.  His  life  thus 
ran  nearly  parallel  to  Milton's.  Bv  birth  he  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
aristocracy.  He  received  the  usual  education  of  his  time,  first  at  a 
Jesuit  school,  then  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  At  the  age  of  19, 
he  returned  to  Madrid  and  gave  himself  to  dramatic  work.  In  1625  he 
entered  the  army,  and  spent  ten  years  in  Italy,  where  he  wrote  many 
of  his  best  plavs,  lAfe '«  a  Dream  and  The  Physician  of  kU  orcn  Honour 
being  among  them.  On  the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega  in  1635,  Philip  iv.,  a 
zealous  and  discriminating  patron  of  art,  recalled  him  to  Spain,  and  made 
him  Court  Poet  The  next  fifteen  years  were  given  to  dramatic  work, 
interrupted  once  by  a  military  campaign  in  Catalonia.  In  1651  he  took 
priest's  orders ;  and  ultimately  ho  became  the  King's  chaplain.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  composition  of 
the  religious  dramas  called  Autos  iSacravn^ntahSj  i>erformed  in  the 
princii)al  cities  of  Spain  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  repre- 
senting the  central  mystery  of  the  Catholic  faith  with  all  the  resources 
of  allegory.  Of  his  life  few  details  have  been  preserved,  nor  was 
it  eventful.  But  all  contemporaries  agree  in  speaking  of  the  dignity 
and  chann  of  his  character.  The  house  of  Calderon,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, was  the  refuge  for  every  one  in  distress :  he  never  made  an 
enemy,  nor  said  a  bitter  word  of  any  one. 

Calderon's  death  marks  the  close  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  which  had  begun  a  hundred  years  before  under  Lope  de 
Vepi,  being  thus  synchronous  with  the  best  period  of  tlie  English  drama 
as  well  as  of  the  French.  In  fertility  it  far  exceeded  either.  In  great 
names  the  Spanish  stage  need  not  fear  comparison  :  for  Shakespeare  has 
no  second  that  can  be  compared  to  Calderon  :  and  Calderon  towers  above 
his  peers  less  inaccessibly  than  Shakespeare.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
any  S^Kinish  poet  entered  into  the  modern  spirit  like  Moliere  ;  nor  did 
any  of  them  rival  Corneillc  in  keeping  idive  the  majestic  tradition  of 
Home.  The  Spanish  drama  was  a  faithful  refiex  of  the  life  of  the 
Spmish  nation,  which  liad  reUiined  the  mediavtd  tradition  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other,  le^js  affected  than  Italy  or  France  by  the  sceptical 
spirit  of  the  Renascence,  and  stirred  by  the  Reformation  to  stronger 
ardour  for  the  ancient  faitL  A  singular  sense  of  dii^nity  and  of 
brotherhood,  inherited  from  the  long  struggle  against  Uieir  Moorish 
conquerors,  had  knit  all  ranks  together  in  a  way  unknown  in  France  or 
England.  The  discovery  of  America  had  roused  the  military  and  the 
missionary  spirit  to  new  fervour. 
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All  these  impulses — chivalry,  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  common 
to  peasant  and  noble,  and  in  the  latter  carried  often  to  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, genial  gaiety,  religious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm — find  expression 
in  the  Spanish  drama :  the  passion  of  love  between  man  and  woman 
kindling  the  whole.     Calderon,  in  whom  all  these  features  are  stronglpr 
marked,  is  distinguished  from  his  colleagues  by  more  varied  and  luxun- 
ant  imagery,  by  deeper  sympathy  wim  |>aasion,  -and  above  all  by  a 
vein  of  philosophic  mysticism,  less  common  in  Western  than  in  Eastern 
poetry.     From  the  large  number  of  his  works  which  have  come  down 
to   us,  120  dramas  and  72  autos  of  very  unequal  value,  Comte  has 
selected  seven  which  will  represent  the  various  aspects  of  his  genius : 
this,  rather  than  the  selection  of  his  seven  masterpieces,   being  the 
object    of   the  choice.      The  list  comprises  five    dramas,  viz..  Secret 
lieveiige  for  Secret  Wrong,  The  Mayor  of  Zalamea^  IAfe\  a  Brearn^ 
Not  Alioays  as  Bad  as  it  Seems,  May  Momiiujs ;  and  two  autos.  The 
Merchant's  Sfdp  and  The  Vineyard  of  Hit  Lord,     Secret  Revenge,  the 
story  of  an  injured  husband  who  kills  his  wife  but  conceals  her  guilt, 
deals,  like  Tlie  Physician  of  His  Oion  Dishonour,  with  a  sublime  form  of 
egoism  strangely  at  variance  with  Christian  doctrine,  yet  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  strength  and  delicacy  of  modem  character.    The  fear  of 
man's  opinion  is  not  the  noblest  motive  ;  yet  neither  is  it  the  meanest, 
when  the  men  feared  are  loyal  comrades.     The  Mayor  of  Zalaniea  is  a 
veoniim,  on  whom  officers  are  billeted.     On  one  of  them,  who  has  outraged 
his  daughter  and  refused  to  make  such  reparation  as  is  possible,  he 
executes  the  supreme  sentence  of  the  law,  making  his  cause  good  before 
the  General  and  before  the  King.     This  drama  l^ears  invaluable  testi- 
mony to  the  sturdy  dignity  of  character  diffused  through  all  classes  in 
Spain.     Life '«  a  Dream  shows  the  philosophic  side  of  the  poet's  ^nius. 
Sigismund,  a  Polish  prince,  predestined,  astrologers  said,  to  evil,  and 
therefore  imprisoned  from  childhood,  is  taken  in  narcotic  sleep  from  his 
dungeon  to  a  throne.    Giving  way  to  every  brutish  passion,  he  is  re- 
imi)risone(l,  nnd  regards  the  a<rventure  as  a  dream.     If  such  sleep  comes 
again,  he  will  dream  differently,  he  thinks.     A  popular  tumult  gives 
him  a  second  chance  :  he  is  again  placed  on  the  throne,  nnd  this  time 
struggles  against  the  vices  of  the  blood.     Whether  he  wak<  or  sleep  he 
knows  not,  but  honour  and  honesty  are  best.     And  so  he  is  trained  to 
self-m:irftery,  not  by  sbivish  bondage,  but  by  free  choice  :  for  to  do  good 
is  best,  even  if  life  be  a  dream.     The  theme  occurs  frequently  with 
Calderun,  es^jec^ially  in  his  autos,  one  of  which  l)ears  the  same  title. 
May  Mornings  is  a  bright  and  charming  love-idyll.     In  Not  so  Had  as 
it  Seems  the  hero  has  good  reason  for  sus|>ccting  his  betrothed,  to  whom, 
nevertheless,  he  behaves  with  exquisite  and  chivalrous  delicacy,  finding 
out  in  the  end  that  she  is  guiltless.     This  is  the  play  that  contains  the 
energetic  invective  against  those  who  would  lower  the  standard  of  love, 
([uoted  by  Comte  in  the  dedication  of  his  Positive  Polity,     A  brief 
notice  of  the  first  of  the  two  autos  may  be  given.     Sin,  the  pilot  of  a 
black  ship,  brings  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil  to  an  island 
where  Mim  lies  asleep,  with  Desire  awake  beside  him.     Thither  comes 
the  Merchant  (Christ),  attended  by  Love,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger. 
Man  rejects  the  warning.    Senses  and  the  faciUties  of  Intellect  are  lent 
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to  him,  Time  witness  in;:  hi»  contract  to  return  them  when  called  for. 
The  World  robs  him  of  Memorv,  Fleshly  Lust  of  Will,  the  Demon  of 
Kea.a/jn.  Time  comes  to  clauji  the  de^xxsit.  Man  is  bankrupt  and 
adjudrre^I  to  pris/>n.  The  Merchant  reappears,  offering  his  own  im- 
prijf^^nment  tFiat  Man  may  lie  redeemed,  and  brin^g  in  his  corn-ship 
the  mystic  Brca<l  of  Life.  *  [J.  H.  B.] 

Hotuf,  of  CViMeron*d  draniM  have  >«eD  tniDslate<l  or  paraphrased  by  £.  Fitz- 
gerald :  republishe'l  by  QuariU'b,  Loudon,  ISSS  ;  several  others,  includ- 
iui;  Home  aiUos,  by  Denis  Macarthy.  Parts  of  the  W'/nder-uri^rhiu^ 
Mftffirian,  one  of  the  most  puwerful,  have  been  freely  rendered  by 
Shelley. 


TIBSO  {Gahrid  TtUez),  d.  164& 

Gabriel  Tellez,  commonly  kno^Ti  under  his  assumed  name  of  Tjrso 
UK  Molina,  was  an  ecclesiastic.  Of  his  life  little  is  known  except  that 
he  was  }>orn  in  >Lidrid  ;  that  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Aluila  ;  that  he  entered  the  Church  in  1613  ;  and  that  he  became  Abl)ot 
of  the  Monastery  of  Soria,  where  he  died  in  1648,  accordinjjj  to  some 
Htiitemcntri  at  the  a^e  of  80 — to  others  of  60.  Five  volumes  of  his 
dramaH  renuiin,  all  published  during  his  clerical  career ;  Ix'sides  many 
plays  that  were  issue^l  separately.  Many  of  them  are  by  no  means  dis- 
tin<;uished  for  mr^nd  rif^our  ;  and  some  were  su]>pressed  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. One  of  them,  The  Deceiver  of  SeviUi;  said  to  be  foumled  on  the 
a^lventures  of  a  mem]»er  of  the  Tenorio  family,  has  Wcome  world-famous. 
Acted  in  Italian  at  Naples,  it  was  brou<rht  thence  to  Paris,  and  in 
MolitTc's  hands  became  Known  to  the  world  as  the  Ftstin  de  Pierre — 
the  r^ri^inal  of  Moliore's,  Mozart's  and  Byron's  Don  Juan.  Others  of  his 
coine^lieM  are  still  acted  in  Spain,  and  are  extremely  popular. 

The  j)lay  chosen  by  Coiute  for  his  collection  is  a  serious  historical 
dnuiiii,  called  A  Wo  man' n  Wisdom.  It  describes  tlie  adventures  of 
(jucen  Maria  of  Castille,  left  a  young  widow  with  an  infant  heir,  and 
l)eHet  by  three  fierce  suitors — Henry,  brother  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  John, 
})rother  of  Sancho  the  Brave,  and  Diego  de  Haro,  lord  of  the  Bas(|uc 
provinces.  The  queen  stands  faithful  to  her  lord  and  her  son,  and  they 
unite  in  rc]>ellion  a<minst  her.  Two  of  them  are  loval  foes,  one  is  a 
tmitor,  who  suliorns  a  Jewish  physician  to  jwison  the  prince.  The 
poisnntT  is  detected,  and  piisone*!  with  his  own  potion.  Twice  the 
relwls  are  subdued,  and  twice  forgiven.  Finally  the  bov  himself  is 
plied  with  susjiicions  of  his  mother's  tnith,  but  through  this  peril  also 
she  comes  out  victoriously.  It  is  a  fine  theme  Iwldly  and  nobly  treated, 
with  imjwtuous  action  that  never  allows  interest  to  nag.  [J.  H.  R] 


VONDEL  (Joost  van  dcn\  b.  1587,  d.  1679. 

Vr>Ni)KL,  the  founder  and  chief  of  the  national  poetry  of  Holland, 
was  ]»om  in  Cologne  1687,  where  his  parent*,  Anabaptists  of  Antwerp, 
had  taken  refuge  &om  the  Spanish  persecution.    They  soon  returned  to 
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their  native  country,  and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  they  carried  on 
trade  in  hosiery.  Vondel  succeeded  to  the  business,  which  was  managed 
by  his  wife  till  her  death  whilst  he  wrote  poetry.  His  first  tragedy, 
Meiiry  iv.,  appeared,  when  he  was  23,  in  1610.  His  tragedy  of  Pala- 
med4:Sy  1(525,  a  patriotic  defence  of  Bameveldt,  was  received  with  applause, 
but  involved  nim  in  a  State  prosecution  and  line.  When  long  past 
middle  life,  he  was  driven  out  of  the  Anabaptist  comnumity,  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  he  then  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  From 
that  time  most  of  his  poetical  works  are  on  sacred  subjects.  His  life 
closed  in  domestic  trouble  and  misfortune ;  but  he  ultimately  received 
a  small  municipal  office,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  full  pension.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  92  ;  being  only  twenty-three 
years  younger  than  Shakespeare,  and  yet  having  outlived  Milton,  who 
was  his  junior  by  twenty-one  years. 

Vondel  is  by  common  consent  the  father  of  Dutch  poetry,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  national  tongue.  He  is  the  author  of  thirty-two  tragedies, 
of  a  translation  of  the  Fsiumx,  and  of  the  classical  poets,  both  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  His  career  as  well  as  his  poetry  has  some  analogy  with  those 
of  Milton,  whom  he  may  be'said  to  resemble  in  his  life  of  domestic  trouble 
and  difficulty,  in  his  intense  political  and  religious  sympathies,  in  his 
somewhat  stonny  career  and  unmerited  persecutions,  and  in  the  deeply 
l)iblical  spirit  of  his  later  poetry.  In  his  sacred  and  mystical  lyrics  he 
hiis  some  distant  analogy  with  Calderon.  His  most  famous  work  is 
Lucifer,  a  siicred  drama,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angds : 
which,  both  in  plot  and  in  spirit,  has  some  real  resemblance  to  the 
rarfulUc  Lost.  As  to  the  extent  of  this  resemblance  criticism  has  raged 
from  the  time  of  Milton  till  now.  Dutch  critics  have  called  Milton 
a  plagiarist ;  and  his  English  defenders  have  denied  aU  resemblance. 
Lucifi-r  was  published  in  1654 — Vondel  being  then  67  and  Milton  46. 
Milton  certainly  read  DutcL  Paradise  Lost^  though  conceived  much 
earlier,  was  not  seriously  besun  till  1658,  and  it  was  published  in  1667. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  doubt  that  Milton  owed  to  Vondel  not  a  little 
of  his  general  conception.  In  power,  in  lyrical  beauty,  and  in  dignity,  the 
great  dramatist  of  Holland  is  well  worthy  to  take  his  place  amongst  the 
historical  dramatists  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Lucifer  has 
been  translated  into  FrencL  [F.  H.] 


BAOINE  (Jean),  b.  1639,  d.  1699. 

Jean  Racine  was  bom  at  La  Ferte  Milon,  a  small  town  of  the  Valois, 
not  far  from  Soissons,  21st  December  1639.  For  three  generations  the 
Racines  had  all  borne  the  name  of  Jean,  and  held  the  office  of  local 
collectors  of  revenue.  The  poet's  father  and  mother  died  in  his  infancy, 
and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather  and  grandmother,  whose  rela- 
tions were  closely  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Port-Royal  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  Beauvais  till  the  age  of  16  ;  he  was  aftenivards 
three  years  at  Port-Royal,  and  then  passed  into  the  College  of  Harcourt^ 
at  Paris.  He  subsequently  passed  some  time  in  Languedoc,  at  the  house 
of  his  uncle,  a  canon,  ostensibly  studying  theology  wiUi  a  view  to  orders  ; 
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but  at  the  age  of  22  he  returned  to  Paris,  definitely  resolved  to  pursue 
the  career  of  poet.  The  biogniphers  relate  his  early  zeid  and  success  with 
the  cLissical  poets.  He  wrote  elegant  Latin  poenis,  and  became  saturated 
with  the  Greek  dramatists.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Ariosto  were  his 
favourite  reading.  With  the  exception  of  Milton  and  Gray,  no  modern 
poet  has  been  so  completely  trained  in  classical  scholarship. 

At  the  age  of  20,  nis  Ode  on  the  marriage  of  Louis  xiv.  attnicted  the 
attention  of  Colbert,  who  sent  him  a  gift  of  100  luuis  ;  and  a  x^cnsion  of 
600  livres  was  8ubse<iuently  wanted  to  him  for  another  ode  which  he 
wrote  at  the  age  of  23.  This  Drought  to  Kacine  the  friendship  of  Boileau 
and  of  Moli^re,  and  some  early  tragedies  were  represented  with  moderate 
success.  Andrornmqne  (1667)  revealed  to  the  world  the  young  dramatist 
(aged  27)  in  all  his  power.  The  King  and  the  court  took  him  into 
favour ;  and  a  strong  party  proclaimeil  his  superiority  to  Oomeille,  then 
more  than  thirty  years  [his  senior  and  in  the  decline  of  his  powers.  In 
ten  years  (1667-77),  Racine  produceil  seven  tragedies  and  one  channiiuir 
comedy.  All  were  received  with  almost  extravagant  appLiuse,  which 
proclaimed  him  the  first  of  the  poets  of  his  time.  FhMre^  the  last  of  the 
series  (1677),  is  perhaps  his  chief  masterpiece  in  ]nire  tragedy.  But  the 
sensitive  and  somewhat  morbid  spirit  of  the  poet  led  to  a  great  revulsion. 
Indicant  at  the  cabals  of  his  rivals,  the  attacks  of  critics,  filled  with 
religious  doubts  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  theatre,  and  possibly  disap- 
pointed in  love,  he  resolved  to  withdraw  for  ever  from  the  stage,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life,  and  even  to  become  a  monk  of  Char- 
treuse. His  friends  prevented  him  from  leaving  tlic  world  ;  but  the  poet 
adhered  to  his  purpose. 

At  the  age  of  37  he  left  the  sttige  for  ever,  and  lived  a  life  of  strict 
religious  meditation.  His  was  a  character  neither  very  generous,  amiable, 
nor  exalted.  His  self-esteem  was  great :  his  temper  querulous ;  and  a 
life  of  ease  and  devotional  retirement  exactly  suited  his  somewhat  morbid 
egoism.  The  confessor  whom  he  consulted  induced  him  to  marry.  By 
Catherine  de  Komanet  he  had  seven  children,  of  whom  four  daughters 
entered  into  convents,  and  Louis,  his  youngest  son,  l>ecame  a  ]X)et  of  some 
repute,  and  has  left  us  an  agreeable  life  of  his  father.  lUicine  was  soon 
ap]>ointed  historian  to  the  King,  anrl  devoted  most  of  the  literary  portion 
of  his  later  life  to  accumulate  mat<>rials  for  a  history  of  Louis  xiv.  The 
tw^enty-two  years  which  remained  to  him  he  gave  to  devotion,  to  religious 
meditiition,  to  the  society  of  Boileau  and  a  few  friends,  and  to  the  careful 
educ;ition  of  his  children.  He  came  rarely  to  court,  avoided  all  his  old 
associations,  and  would  not  ]:)ermit  the  theatre  or  his  own  ])ieces  to  be 
mentioned  before  him.  It  is  said  tluit  long  after  his  death  his  wife  asked 
his  son  what  was  the  ditterence  Ix^tween  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes. 
The  Esther  and  Atluilie  (1()90-91),  sacred  dramas  >\Titten  solely  for  the 
pupils  of  St.  ( -yr  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  were 
m  no  way  a  brejich  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  which  the  poet  bad 
imposed  on  himself.  These  beautiful  pieces  are  hardly  dramas ;  but 
Racine  felt  compunction  to  see  them  treatc<l  as  such.  He  wrote  no  more. 
His  criticism  of  the  cam^xiigns  of  the  King  in  a  private  memoir  submitted 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  some  other  remonstrance,  led  to  his  dis- 
grace.   He  died,  April  1699,  in  his  60th  year,  in  all  the  peace  given  by  a 
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profoundly  devotional  spirit  He  was  buried  at  Port-Royal,  whence  his 
remains  have  been  removed  to  St  Etienne-du-Mont,  where  he  still  lies 
beside  Pascal 

Racine  is  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  great  poet  who  in  middle  life 
has  renounced  his  art,  as  did  the  painter  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  the 
musician  RossinL  iThe  world  has  perhaps  not  greatly  lost ;  for  twelve 
complete  dramas  of  Racine  exist,  and,  with  all  their^polish  and  beauty, 
their  range  is  very  limited  and  their  effect  somewhat  monotonous.  The 
plays  selected  for  the  Positivist  Library  were:  —  Andromaque^  Lts 
Flaulearsy  BritannicuSy  Bajazet,  Iphighikj  PJUdre^  Athalie,  By  common 
consent  Racine  is  the  greatest  known  master  of  the  French  language,  and 
the  cx([uisite  grace  of  his  verses  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  tne  ancient 
tongues  even  by  Virgil  or  Sophocles.  In  mastery  of  the  resources  of  the 
drama,  as  imderstood  in  his  age,  in  pathos  and  ideal  grace,  Racine  has  no 
modem  superior.  Voltaire,  and  many  French  critics,  following  the  court 
of  his  time,  Hallam  and  others  in  England,  looked  on  him  as  superior  to 
Oomeille.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  judgment  places  literary  skill 
before  grandeur  of  conception.  We  feel  Comeille  to  be  a  great  poet 
sacrificed  to  a  narrow  theory  of  art :  we  feel  Racine  to  be  a  consum- 
mate artist  who  lived  to  show  all  of  which  that  theory  was  capable. 

[F.  H.] 

G.  Saintsbory  :  French  Literature  ;  and  also  Life  in  Encycl.  Brit.  vol.  xjl 


VOLTAIRE  {Francis-Marie  Arouet),  b.  1694,  d.  1778. 

Voltaire  (doubtless  an  anagram  for  A.R.O.V.E.T.  L.I.,  %,e.  Le  Jeune) 
was  the  literary  name  adopted  at  the  age  of  24  by  the  third  son  of 
Francois  Arouet,  a  successful  notary  of  Paris,  of  an  ancient  family  from 
Poitou.  Voltaire  was  bom  near  Paris  in  February  1694,  and  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  aristocratic  college  of  Louis-le-Grand, 
where  he  was  early  distinguished  by  his  audacity  and  his  ability.  In 
the  Calendar  Voltaire  is  placed  as  a  dramatic  poet  between  Racine  and 
Metastasio.  In  the  Library  Comte  has  placed  nis  Age  of  Louis  XIV, ^  as 
well  as  a  selection  of  his  dramas.  But  in  neither  does  he  appear  as 
thinker  or  critic.  The  present  notice  will  be  confined  to  the  dramatic 
side  only  of  his  long  life  and  prodigious  literary  career. 

He  entered  early  a  brilliant  and  scandalous  society  of  nobles,  was 
twice  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  was  twice  Ixistinadoed  by  victims  of 
his  wit.  At  the  age  of  32  he  came  to  England,  where  he  passed  three 
ye^irs,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  life  :  those  which  give  the  key- 
note to  his  ciireer.  The  next  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  mainly  occupied 
with  poetrv,  and  for  the  most  part  were  passed  in  his  frontier  retreat  at 
Cirey,  in  the  society  of  Madame  de  Chatelet  After  her  death,  in  1749, 
he  visited  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin,  where  he  lived  three  years.  In 
1755  he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  There  he  lived  a 
life  of  inexhaustible  literary  activity  till  1778.  Then  he  made  a  triumphal 
return  into  Paris,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty-eight  years.  Three 
months  later  he  died  there  at  the  age  of  84  (May  1778).    His  remains 
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were  placed  in  the  Panthdon  in  1791,  but  were  removed  at  the  Restora- 
tion. The  hostility  of  Louis  xv.,  of  his  mistresses,  and  the  Jesuits  had 
compelled  this  most  typical  master  of  French  literature  to  pass  almost 
the  whole  of  his  life  aoroad  or  in  some  obscure  retreat ;  and  nearly  all 
his  characteristic  works  were  published  in  forei^  countries.  Comte  haj* 
done  justice  to  his  marvellous  literary  influence  as  a  critical  force  (Fos. 
FoL  iii.  496,  505,  508,  511).  But  the  Calendar  is  desijrned  entirely  as 
a  synthetic  and  educational  instrument,  and  systematically  excludes  all 
merely  destructive  and  revolutionary  action.  Thus  Comte  places  Voltaire 
amongst  the  permanent  benefactors  of  mankind  as  a  x^oet,  not  as  a 
philosopher. 

Voltaire's  poetic  career  belongs  mainly  to  the  first  half  of  his  long 
life.  His  (Edipus  (1718)  was  represented  when  he  was  24  ;  andiTancrcd, 
the  last  drama  of  importance,  in  17(K).  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Voltaire  is  greatly  inferior  both  to  Comeille  and  Racine  as  a  iK)et.  He 
has  neither  massive  power  nor  ex(|uisite  pathos.  But  he  is  a  consuniniate 
master  of  dnimatic  craft  within  the  lines  of  the  French  tragic  ideal, 
which  he  did  much  to  amplify  and  complete.  He  has  unerring  passion 
and  grace  in  his  command  of  language ;  and  he  is  consistently  serious, 
thoughtful,  and  8tat<jly.  To  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  French  stage 
we  must  put  aside  I  the  foolish  British  prejudice  which  mciisures  all 
dramatic  poetry  by  its  approach  to  or  distimce  from  Shakespeare.  And 
we  nuist  regard  its  rigorous  concentration  of  action,  its  narrow  limitations 
to  types  rather  than  to  individualities,  its  solemn  and  monotonous  form, 
as  the  conditions  of  art  felt  to  be  indispensable.  The  cultured  minds  of 
the  century  revolted  from  anything  that  tended  to  sacrifice  symmetry, 
clearness,  refinement  of  form,  and  external  amons  of  metisured  tone. 

Within  these  canons,  and  to  satisfy  these  tastes,  Voltaire  did  every- 
thing in  drama  that  is  |)ossible  to  one  who  was  a  consummate  literary 
artist,  not  a  profound  tragic  poet.  The  i)assion  which  animated  his 
whole  career  to  teach  a  manlier  spirit  and  to  spread  the  light  of  a 
nobler  thought^  burns  through  nearly  all  his  poems,  and  makes  them 
sometimes  rather  vehicles  of  controversy  than  works  of  Art  Comte 
indeed  assures  us  that  Voltaire  deliberately  sacrificed  the  leading  place 
which  he  might  have  obtained  amongst  the  second-class  poets,  in  order 
to  make  hLs  plays  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  spiritual  eman- 
cipation (Pos.  FoL  iii.  508).  The  nine  plays  selecteti  for  the  Library 
are  : — Brut v 8,  Zaire,  Alzire^  Merope^  S^miramu,  Onde,  Rome  Sauvie^ 
Vori}heUn  ih  la  Chiney  Tancrkde.  Voltaire's  dramas  are  not  indeed 
controversial  pamphlets,  as  some  critics  pretend  ;  but  the  poet  never 
forgets  tluit  a  retrognide  religious  oppression,  and  a  cruel  ami  enervated 
autocracy,  weighed  down  the  eftbrts  of  his  age.  His  dranuis  were 
efibrts  to  raise  the  moral  and  religious  genius  of  his  countrymen. 
Nor  were  these  efforts  in  vain  :   and  they  are  not  forgotten. 

[F.  H.] 

J.  Morley:    Voltaire.    Schlegel :  Dramatic  Literature.      Eugene  Ass«,  iu 
Biographie  (JinvraUy  vol.  xlvi. 
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METASTASIO  {Pietro  Antonio  Domenico  Bonaventura  TrapoMi), 

b.  1698,  d.  1782. 

METASTASIO,  the  son  of  one  Trapassi  of  Assisi,  a  Papal  soldier,  was  bom 
at  Eome,  January  1698.  At  the  age  of  ten,  the  child's  wonderful  talent 
of  improvising  poetry  so  struck  Vincent  Gravina,  the  eminent  scholar 
and  jurist,  that  he  adopted  the  boy,  gave  him  the  name  of  Metastasio 
{i.e.  the  Changed  One,  a  playful  Greek  translation  of  the  name  Traj>assi), 
undertook  his  education,  and  ultimately  left  him  his  whole  fortune. 
At  the  an;e  of  15,  the  young  Metastasio  wrote  a  drama  on  the  Aristote- 
lian model ;  at  the  age  of  20  he  lost  his  patron  ;  but  soon  afterwards  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  singer  ami  actress,  Maria  Bulgarini.  With 
her  aid  he  greatly  improved  the  modern  opera,  his  first  piece  I>ido  being 
represented  in  1724  {aiat.  36).  In  1730  his  fame  caused  the  Emperor 
Charles  vi.  to  invite  him  to  Vienna,  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Poet  and 
a  salary  of  3000  florins.  There  he  lived  for  fifty-two  years  in  the  house  of 
his  friend  Martines,  producing  a  series  of  dramas,  operas,  oratorios,  and 
cantatas,  loailed  with  honours  by  the  court  and  by  the  public,  and  in  the 
full  tide  of  prosperity,  wealth,  and  glory.  He  refused  the  offer  of  titles, 
dignities,  crosses,  and  the  crown  of  poetry  on  the  Capitol,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  84,  after  a  life  of  unbn>ken  success  and  peace. 

Metastasio  is  nearly  the  contemporary  of  Voltaire,  being  by  four  years 
his  junior  and  dying  at  exactly  the  same  age.  He  left  some  29  dnunas,  eight 
oratorios,  and  100  other  pieces,  of  which  more  than  40  editions  appeared 
in  his  own  lifetime.  Dr.  Bumey  thus  describes  him  at  the  age  of  74  : — 
"  For  that  time  of  life  he  is  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  beheld.  There 
are  painted  on  his  countenance  all  the  genius,  goodness,  propriety, 
benevolence,  and  rectitude  which  constantly  characterise  his  writings." 
Metastasio  was  of  most  amiable  and  affectionate  nature  ;  his  whole  career 
showed  the  same  sweetness  and  charm  which  are  the  great  merits  of  his 
poetry.  He  was  musician  as  well  as  poet,  played  on  the  harpsichord, 
sang,  and  composed.  Some  of  his  pieces  have  been  set  to  music  by  30  or 
40  different  composers,  amongst  wnom  are  Porpora,  Handel,  Gluck,  and 
Mozart.  The  principal  is  the  Clemency  of  TitvSy  the  opera  of  which  by 
Mozart  still  keeps  tne  stage.  They  are  all  classical  in  subject.  MetA- 
stiisio  received  unbounded  and  even  extravagant  applause  in  his  own 
country.  Rousseau,  in  his  Heloise,  calls  him  "  the  one  poet  of  the  heart ; 
the  only  genius  who  can  charm  us  at  once  by  poetical  and  musical 
harmony."  Voltaire  compared  him  at  his  best  to  Comeille  without  his 
declamation,  and  to  Racine  without  his  weakness  ;  and  Schlegel  calls 
him  the  Racine  of  Italy.  He  possessed  exquisite  grace  and  melody  of 
style  ;  great  dramatic  skill,  and  singular  tenderness  of  pathos.  His 
favourite  poets  were  Horace,  Ovid,  Ariosto,  and  Guarini.  Comte  con- 
stantly cites  him,  and  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  creators  of  the  opera  as 
well  as  a  most  beautiful  spirit.  His  dramas  are  without  individuality, 
definite  character,  or  tragic  power.  His  grace  too  often  becomes  mono- 
tonous, and  his  tenderness  feeble.  The  place  which  he  occupies  in  the 
week  of  Comeille  is  doubtless  due  more  to  the  impulse  he  gave  to  music 
than  to  Hs  own  dramatic  power.  [F.  H.] 
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ALFIERI  (VUtorio,  Count),  b.  1749,  d.  1803. 

Alfieri,  of  a  noble  Piedmontese  family,  was  bom  at  Asti  in  1749, 
and  educated  at  Turin.  He  learned  but  little  Latin,  and  read  no  Italian 
classic  but  Ariosto.  At  the  age  of  16  he  found  himself  with  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  for  many  years  he  led  a  life  of  restlessness,  and  unsatis- 
fied aims  ;  between  1765  and  1777,  travelling  much  over  Italy,  France, 
Holland,  Gennany,  England,  and  Sweden.  His  early  life  was  a  search 
after  excitement,  but  not  degraded  or  debauched,  and  was  filleti  with  the 
vague  Kousseauism  and  cla^ssical  republicanism  which  then  dominated 
Europe.  His  first  drama  w^as  produced  at  the  age  of  26,  as  a  mere 
mental  exercise.  At  the  age  of  28  he  became  attached  to  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  the  unhappy  wife  of  the  wretched  Prince  Charles  Edwurd,  the 
Young  Pretender.  With  her  he  formed  an  intimate  union  which  lasted 
through  life,  and  to  her  he  attributes  all  that  was  good  or  enduring  in 
himself  He  championed  her  cause  ;  before  long  he  lived  with  her  ;  and 
perhaps  after  the  Prince's  death  (in  1788)  he  became  her  lawful  husband, 
but  she  never  assumed  his  name. 

In  the  seven  years  1777-1782,  Alfieri  produced  fourteen  dramas,  some 
of  which  are  still  Italian  classics,  and  one  or  two  of  which  still  keep  the 
sta^.  He  laboured  seriously  long  after  middle  life  to  improve  his  edu- 
cation, learned  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  47  made  himself  master  of  Greek. 
He  died  in  1803,  aged  54,  and  is  buried  in  Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  where 
the  Countess  of  Albany  raised  over  his  remains  a  sumptuous  monument 
by  Canova.  Alfieri  ofters  not  a  few  analogies  with  Byron,  whom  he  pre- 
ceded by  forty  years,  in  his  restless,  proud,  and  self-willed  temper,  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  in  generous  social  aspiration.  As  a  man, 
Alfieri  has  far  more  dignity  and  simplicity  of  nature  :  as  a  poet  he  has 
fEir  less  passion  and  splendour  of  imagination.  Alfieri,  who  loved  Plutarch 
and  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  would  admit  nothing  worthy  of  tragedy  but 
the  heroic,  the  terrible,  and  the  imposing.  He  disdained  the  courtier- 
like tenderness  of  Metastasio,  and  held  that  the  task  of  tragedy  was  to 
cleanse  the  soul  by  pity  and  terror.  His  dramas  are  imiformly  noble  and 
stately  in  general  conception  :  but  they  are  devoid  of  individual  character, 
grace  of  form,  or  tragic  movement :  and,  as  Alfieri  is  not  iEschylus,  his 
persistent  appeal  to  the  terrible  and  the  sublime  is  often  tedious.  The 
style  is  severe  almost  to  dryness ;  the  plot  simple  almost  to  dulness ; 
and  the  scene  often  bare  to  coldness.  Antiganej  iSauly  MyrrhOy  and 
Mosmunda  are  still  read  and  performed. 

His  own  Life  of  Himself  is  a  fair  and  striking  study.  Madame  de 
Stael  thus  characterises  him  : — "  His  tragedies  mive  the  monotony  of 
energy,  as  those  of  Metastasio  have  the  monotony  of  sweetness.  Such  is 
the  profusion  of  magnanimity,  such  the  exaggeration  of  crime  in  them, 
that  the  true  character  of  men  is  lost.  He  is  a  poet  accidentally  trans- 
planted from  antiquity  to  modem  times."  Alfien,  though  perhaps  as  a 
classical  poet  superior  to  Metastasio,  has  none  of  his  tenderness  and  charm, 
and  had  far  less  infiucncc  on  his  age.  Augustus  Schlegel  has  well  said : — 
"  He  aimed  at  l>eing  the  (Jato  of  the  theatre  ;  but  he  forgot  that,  though 
the  tragic  poet  may  be  a  Stoic,  tragic  poetry  must  never  be  stoicaL  We 
praise  his  tragedies  rather  as  the  actions  of  the  man  than  as  the  works  of 
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the  poet"  Although,  like  Byron,  Alfieri  was  full  of  disdain  for  revolu- 
tionary anarchy,  he  belongs  essentially  to  the  new  era  ;  and  his  monu- 
mental style  and  perfect  character  deeply  impressed  the  generation  which 
succeeded  him.  More  tlian  any  other  poet,  ne  has  helped  to  raise  Italian 
literature  out  of  the  fatal  tendency  towards  morbidezza  which  has  more 
or  less  afflicted  it  ever  since  the  time  of  Boccaccio.  [F.  H.] 


SCHILLEB  {Johann  airktoph  Fricdrich  vm),  b.  1759,  d.  1805. 

Schiller  was  bom  at  Marbach,  lOth  November  1769.  Whilst  at 
the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg's  Military  Academy  at  Stuttgart,  he  wrote  The 
Bobbers  (1781) ;  a  year  afterwards  it  was  performed  on  the  stage  with 
the  result  that  he,  then  a  subaltern  officer,  was  placed  by  the  I)ukc  in 
arrest,  and  then  received  an  order  thenceforth  to  abstain  from  litera- 
ture llather  than  comply  Schiller  tied  by  night  across  the  border.  This 
Hegira  committed  him  to  a  literary  career  as  the  only  one  open  to  him, 
and,  working  with  the  general  movement  of  the  time,  determined  the 
spirit  and  theme  of  his  early  productions — Freedom.  For  many  years 
he  led  the  painful  life  of  a  penniless  exile,  and  but  for  generous  bene- 
factors (some  of  them  strangers  unknown  to  him  in  foreign  lands),  he 
must  have  succumbed.  From  poetry  he  turned  to  prose  for  a  livelihood, 
and,  fresh  from  his  drama  of  Don  Carlos  (1787),  he  wrote  his  Revolt  of  the 
Neth^/Hand^.  This  procured  him  a  Chair  of  History  with  a  nominal  sti- 
pend at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  there  he  composed  his  second  historical 
work.  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  In  the  interval  (1790),  he  had  married 
Charlotte  von  Lcngefeld,  and  four  years  later  he  entered  on  his  friendship 
with  Giithe — the  two  events  which  helped  to  give  him  inward  happiness 
and  to  stimulate  his  spiritual  activity  in  a  period  which  otherwise,  from 
poverty  and  ill-health,  was  one  of  sore  trial  At  length  his  time  came. 
In  1799  he  was  established  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  at  his  Court  on  a 
modest  pension.  The  closing  years  of  his  brief  life  he  spent  at  Weimar 
with  no  drawback  but  the  constant  one  of  shattered  health,  in  a  happy 
home,  amid  public  honour,  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand  with  Gotne ; 
the  two  labouring  incessantly  by  production,  by  criticism,  by  the  conduct 
of  the  court  stage,  and  every  practical  endeavour  to  ennoble  the  drama 
and  elevate  their  country  by  art.  Schiller's  finest  and  most  mature 
works  are  his  WaUenstein  (1799),  and  his  Willuim  Tell  (1804) :  and  it 
is  the  historical  drama  of  Germany  which  he  represents  in  the  Calendar. 
He  also  wrote  many  beautiful  ballads  and  minor  poems  {Song  of  the  Bell^ 
To  Joijy  The  Walky  etc.).    He  died  at  Weimar,  May  1805,  aged  only  45. 

Schiller  was  an  idealist.  Hence  a  tendency  to  unreality,  to  a  certain 
feverish  exaltation  both  in  language  and  sentiment,  to  impassioned 
rhetoric  as  a  su}>stitute  for  poetry.  But  what  gifts,  what  virtues  were 
his  !  A  nobility  of  soul,  proof  against  poverty,  dependence,  ill-health, 
success  :  an  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  but  ever  with  a  view  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  an  abiding  sense  of  the  "priest-like  function"  of  the  poet. 
If  indeed  the  poet's  mission  is  to  present  pure  and  elevating  ideals  of 
life,  Schiller  may  take  high  rank.  Freedom  from  oppression,  temporal 
and  spiritual ;  freedom  Irom  sloth,  ignorance,  and  vice  :   love  of  the 
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family,  unity  in  the  State,  feeling  for  the  race,  benevolence  in  the 
Dovereign,  loyalty  in  the  statesman,  the  citizen,  and  the  friend ;  the  courage 
of  the  warrior,  tne  blessinj^s  of  peace  and  ordered  life  ;  the  self-sacrificing 
aspirations  of  youth,  of  lovers,  and  all  ingenuous  souls  ;  the  nobility  of 
woman — these  are  the  themes  which  Schiller  sanj^  with  glorious  vehe- 
mence :  ancient  ideas,  intelligible,  indeed  familiar  to  all,  but  needing  to 
be  rcvive<l  for  the  depressed  generation  in. which  his  lot  was  cast. 
Schiller's  dramas  were  a  trumpet-call  to  what  was  best  and  noblest  around 
him  :  his  verses  stirred  the  spirit  which,  when  the  time  came,  was  to 
achieve  the  liberation  of  his  country:  and  they  have  justly  foimd  a  lasting 
home  in  the  Gennan  heart.  [O.  L.] 

Life  by  Tleinrich  Diintzer,  Leipsio,  1881  ;  trauslatvd,  London,  1883.  Life  by 
T.  Carlyle  ;  also  by  James  Sinie,  1882  :  and  Kncycl<*padia  lirilanniea, 
vol.  xxi.  Wallenaiein  is  translated  by  Coleridge,  Teu  by  Sir  T.  Martin 
(JSohn's  BUnd.  Lib.). 


CORNEILLE  {Pierre),  b.  1606,  d.  1684. 

CoRNKiLLR,  the  creator  of  the  French  drama,  named  Pierre  after  his 
father,  a  legid  official  of  Nonnandy,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in  a  house  recently 
to  be  seen  Hue  dc  la  Fie,  6th  June  1606.  His  long  life  was  one  of  peace, 
with  no  other  incident  than  the  production  of  his  plays.  He  is  contem- 
porary with  Milton  :  ]K)rn  two  years  earlier,  and  retiring  al)out  the  epoch 
of  Milton's  death.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  for  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  felt  respect  and  gratitude  ;  succeeded  his  father  in  his  legal 
post,  and  practisea  law  "  without  liking  and  without  success."  At  the 
age  of  23  he  produced  his  first  drama,  a  comedy  which  had  some 
success  in  Pans,  and  introduced  him  to  the  dramatic  company  of 
Richelieu.  It  was  followed  by  other  pieces  of  no  great  value.  But  at 
the  age  of  30,  Corneille  revealed  his  power  tus  a  great  tragic  poet  in 
Medta  and  The  Cid  (1636).  The  French  classical  drama  had  been 
founded  by  the  Chopatra  of  Jodelle,  1552  ;  but  in  The  Cid  Corneille 
at  once  carried  it  to  perfection. 

In  spite  of  the  rancorous  hostility  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had 
the  folly  to  be  jealous  of  the  genius  and  ofiended  by  the  independence  of 
his  pensioner.  The  Cid  at  once  roused  the  widest  enthusiasm,  and  carried 
the  public  voice  with  it  against  the  servile  criticism  of  the  Academy.  It 
was  translated  into  all  European  languages.  In  1639  Corneille  presented 
the  noble  tragedy  of  Uorativs,  which  with  grand  irony  he  dedicated  to 
the  Cardinal  iHinm,,  Polyenctr,  Pmnji^e.,  Le  Mentenr,  Podogune  were 
all  produced  within  the  next  five  years,  and  mark  the  highest  point  of 
the  i)oet's  genius.  These  tragedies  are  full  of  a  noble  spirit,  worked  out 
with  consummate  trairic  ])ower,  and  they  exhibit  the  classical  drama  of 
France  at  its  best,  with  its  sustained  and  stately  images  of  heroism,  of 
pity,  and  of  power.  C'orneille  himself  preferred  Eodogune  ;  but  in  spite 
of  a  certain  weakness,  of  which  the  critics  have  made  the  most,  Polyeucte 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  most  uupressive  work  of  the  poet's  genius.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  grandest  Christian  drama  extant.  Li  Mcjifeur 
(1642)  is  an  admirable  comedy,  which  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  to 
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which  Moli^re  wan  himself  indebted.  It  is  earlier  than  Moli^re's  VMourdi 
by  eleven  years  :  and  thus  Corneille,  whose  Cid,  before  the  birth  of  Racine, 
had  created  French  tragedy,  by  his  McnUur  created  French  comedy, 
before  Moliere  came  of  age. 

After  liodofjatu\  Corneille  for  seven  years  produced  a  series  of  plays, 
hardly  inferior,  down  to  PertfMrite  (1C53,  cetat.  47).  Perth arite  was 
only  performed  twice,  and  wa.<<  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  failure.  The 
proud  and  sensitive  spirit  of  Corneille  w^as  deeply  wounded  by  this 
unmerited  rebuff*;  and  lie  publicly  announced  his  withdrawal  from  the 
theatre.  He  retired  and  devoted  himself  to  translating  the  Imitntio 
ChrxAti  into  verse.  But  six  years  after  I\rtlMrite  he  was  induced  by 
Fouquet  to  t^ike  up  the  i>en  with  (JEdifmft  as  his  subject,  and  ten  years  after 
it  he  pro<lucefl  the  fine  and  suc^^essful  drama  of  Sertoriii^  (1663).  Then 
again  for  twelve  years  more,  the  patriarch  of  the  French  stage  con- 
tinued to  produce  dramas  :  all  having  touches  of  his  ancient  tire,  but  with 
visible  marks  of  declining  jwwer.  He  was  already  61  when  Racine 
achieved  astonishing  success  with  Atidromaqve  (1667),  and  from  that 
time  Corneille  suffered  deeply  from  the  tide  of  popularity  which  set 
towards  his  young  rival.  The  critics  and  the  public  were  divided,  but 
unequally.  Madame  de  Suvignd  and  Louis  xiv.,  in  great  measure, 
supported  the  claims  of  the  elder  poet.  Conscious  of  his  genius,  his  in- 
dependent dignity,  and  his  vast  services  to  art,  the  veteran  felt  his  last 
years  clouded  in  bitterness,  and  with  a  sense  of  ingratitude  and  desertion. 
He  produced  PulrlUru  and  Stirena,  the  last  fniits  of  an  old  tree  (1673, 
1675),  "  both  worthy  of  the  old  age  of  a  great  man,"  as  Fontenelle  declares. 
Then  he  finally  renounced  the  drama  {(t^fat.  69).  He  lived  yet  nine 
years  more  ;  and  died  in  profound  peace  and  retirement,  at  the  age  of 
78  in  1684.  He  was  buried  in  the  C-hurch  of  St.  Roch,  at  Paris,  where 
his  tomb  is  still  seen. 

Fontenelle,  his  nephew,  has  written  the  Life  of  ConxeUle^  a  piece  full 
of  interest  and  entluisiasm.  He  was  fairlv  tall  and  of  full  habit,  with  a 
simple  and  plain  air,  always  careless  of  his  person.  His  countenance 
was  plea.sant,  with  marked  features  and  eyes  of  fire  ;  his  speech  slow, 
and  his  conversation  poor.  He  gave  attention  to  literature,  history, 
and  politics,  mainly  as  they  bore  on  the  theatre ;  but  he  cared 
little  for  any  other  knowledge.  He  spoke  little.  "  To  find  the  great 
Corneille,  men  ha<l  to  read  his  works."  He  was  melancholy,  and  of  low 
si)irits,  brusque  in  manner,  and  at  times,  in  apj)e;irance,  rough  ;  but  with 
a  tine  nature  at  bottom — a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  tender  and  full 
of  friendliness.  He  was  prone  to  love,  but  never  to  lil)ertinage,  and 
lived  an  exemplary  life  with  liis  wife,  a  daughter  of  General  des  Andelys, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  and  their  stock  still  survives.  Corneille's 
spirit,  says  his  nephew,  was  haughty  and  independent ;  without  supple- 
ness or  a<ldress  of  anv  kind.  He  never  loved  the  court,  and  went  there 
only  as  a  stranger.  Business  of  any  kind  tilled  him  with  aversion  and 
fear.  He  was  utterly  incapable  of  affairs  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  gains,  he 
remained  j)oor.  He  had  a  deep  consciousness  of  his  own  powers. 
Though  overwhelmed  with  praises,  he  showed  no  vanity  ;  but  the 
preference  given  to  his  inferiors  wounded  him  to  the  soul.  From  first  to 
List  he  was  profoundly  religious  ;  and  was  only  sustained  in  his  work  as 

2f 
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li  dramatist  by  the  consciousneRfl  that  he  had  purified  and  ennobled  the 
flta^e,  and  had  made  it  a  school  of  virtue  and  high  feeling. 

Few  poets  have  ever  been  ho  systematic ;  so  careful  to  review  and 
explain  their  methods.  Like  Wordsworth,  he  has  left  elaborate  dis- 
sertations on  his  o>Mi  poetic  theories,  and  on  each  of  his  plays.  The  three 
discoHraes  and  the  analyses  (e^rarnt/w)  of  his  dramas  are  of  the  utmost 
value  to  undeistand  his  ideal.  He  c*irefully  edite<l  his  plays,  and  even 
critically  reviewed  them  after  publication.  In  all  this  he  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  Shakespeare,  the  least  careful  and  self-conscious  of  all  poets. 
Comeille,  who  created  the  French  classical  drama,  worked  out  the  canons 
of  his  art  julvise<llv.  The  severe  conventions  were  his  free  choice  : 
for  in  his  early  aireer  he  had  written  pieces  of  almost  pantomimic 
extravagance.  If  he  wore  chains,  he  forged  them  for  himself  with  the 
utmost  deliberation  and  forethought.  He  is  continually  reviewing  and 
criticising  himself  :  "tTa^  la  plume  fecoruie  ct  la  bouche  sterile"  After 
Perthanie  (1G53),  he  writes  "  Sohr  senescentem"  etc.  etc.,  and  again  in 
1776,  **  Et  IcA  rules  du  front  iHissent  junqn'a  Vcsprit" 

In  the  forty-six  years  of  his  poetical  activity  he  produced  thirty-three 
dramas,  with  about  70,(XX)  lines,  besides  several  volumes  of  iK)etry  and 
transLitions.  It  is  but  too  true  that  he  justified  the  fear,  nt  peccei  ad 
extremum.  The  current  Theatre  dc  Conieille  contains  only  eight  of  his 
drsimas.  His  later  pbiys  are  hardly  rememlM?red  by  name.  As  a  man, 
Comeille  reminds  us  of  Dante  ;  as  a  poet  his  affinity  and  his  sympathies 
are  with  Lumn.  He  was  himself  the  proud  and  unbending  hero  whom 
he  loved  to  represent.  The  motto  ho  chose  was  :  "  Et  milii  r«t,  non  me 
rehnx  submittire  conor." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  classiod  drama  of  France,  which 
Comeille  created,  and  which  ruled  without  a  rival  for  two  centuries, 
down  to  the  time  of  V.  Hugo.  All  art  has  its  conventions  and  its  canons. 
And,  though  the  conventions  and  the  canons  of  tlie  Cornelian  drama  are 
wholly  unlike  those  of  Shakespeare,  C-alderon,  and  Gothe,  they  have 
been  expanded  and  pniiswl  by  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  literary 
art  the  modem  world  has  known  ;  and  for  centuries  they  have  satisfied  and 
held  spell-bound  the  most  highly-trained  audiences  in  Europe.  Hugo  and 
his  school  have,  even  in  France,  broken  down  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
drama  of  Corneille  and  Racine  ;  and  Hamlet  Ls  now  played  in  Paris  with 
all  the  resources  of  scenic  and  historical  surroundings.  But  the  greatest 
living  actors  and  the  most  critical  modern  public  still  hold  by  The  Cidy 
Horace,  ami  A  ndramaqne.  The  range,  the  con  trasts,  the  fancy,  the  imagina- 
tion, the  movement.,  the  individuality,  the  imagery  of  the  Shakespearian 
drama,  seem  to  them  too  dearly  Iwught  in  pure  tragedy.  They  delibe- 
rately prefer  intense  concentration  of  interest :  sustained  and  statuesque 
definition  of  character  ;  a  conventional  statoliness  of  form  ;  and  subtle 
eLiboration  of  an  artificial  rhythm.  And  they  do  not  perceive  what 
to  English  and  (Tcrman  e.ars  is  so  obvious — that,  where  this  high  ideal 
is  not  maintiiineil,  monotony  succeeds  to  int^irest ;  mere  "  tyj>es  "  take  the 
place  of  "  characters  ■' ;  conventional  fomis  become  the  pedantry  of  acade- 
micians and  chamberlains ;  and  elaboration  too  often  runs  to  seed  in  a 
sickly  artifice  of  words.  But  even  English  and  German  ears  can  feel 
the  great  successes  of  the  classical  drama  at  its  highest :  its  nobility, 
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dimity,  heroism,  and  pathos  :  its  monumental  strokes  of  magnanimity 
and  terror  ;  the  mass  and  keenness  of  its  impressions  on  the  audi- 
ence. Still  less  needful  is  it  here  to  enter  on  the  secular  comparison 
between  the  merits  of  Comeille  and  Racine.  His  age,  Voltaire,  and 
perhaps  the  majority  of  French  critics,  have  preferred  Racine — certainly 
the  f^eatest  nuister  of  the  French  lanjjuage,  if  he  be  not  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  language  in  any  tongue.  It  is  plain  that  Racine  had 
the  finer  culture,  the  more  exquisite  tiist^,  the  deeper  tenderness,  and 
the  more  subtle  skill  as  an  artist.  And,  if  these  qualities  be  the 
supremo  ideal  of  the  cLissical  drama,  the  author  of  Anihomaqui\  Fhedre, 
and  AtlmJie  had  no  superior  before  or  since.  As  Comeille  continued  to 
compose  over  a  period  more  than  twice  as  long  as  Racine,  and  as  he 
wrote  three  times  as  many  pieces,  he  fails  far  more  often.  But  in  all 
the  greater  plays  of  Comeille  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
lofty  and  moving  spirit,  who  fires  us  with  his  own  sense  of  honour, 
patriotism,  devotion,  and  pity.  His  own  people  always  si)eak  of  him  as 
**  the  great  (.^orneille."  As  with  -^Eschylus,  we  feel  that  the  poet  himself 
is  not  a  little  of  the  hero  and  the  prophet,  sjveaking  on  the  stage  with  its 
own  voice.  He  Is  not  seldom  tedious  :  but  he  is  never  mawkish,  mean, 
or  sensuous.  His  method  t^nds  to  declamation  :  and  admits  speeches  of 
50  or  even  100  lines  without  break.  But  even  his  declamatory  passages 
breathe  ji  manly  and  generous  nature ;  and  .at  their  highest,  tJiey  rise 
into  a  truly  majestic  music.  His  scenes  of  tenderness  are  sometimes 
frigid  ;  and  his  st^ige  management  is  often  bald  and  awkward.  But  we 
always  feel  that  his  plays  are  the  work  of  a  great  man  labouring  with 
intnictable  resources  :  not  the  work  of  an  ingenious  artist,  whose  literary 
accomplishments  are  greater  than  his  o\*ti  soul.  Comeille  Ls  thus,  not 
merelv  the  creator  an<l  chief  of  the  French  drama,  but  one  of  the  noblest 
teachers  and  one  of  th^  finest  types  of  the  French  race  :  worthy,  by 
himself  as  well  as  bv  his  works,  to  rank  as  the  head  of  the  historical 
dramatists  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain.  [F.  H.] 

Lif^y  by  Fonteuflle.  Schlegel :  Jiramatir.  Literature.  Hallain  :  Literature 
of  Eurtipe,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  G.  Saintsbury  :  French  Litrraturv ;  and 
also  Lfkk  in  Kncyd.  Brit.  vol.  vi.  Sainte-Beuvc :  Canftcrirs.  Guizot : 
Comeille  ami  his  Times,  translate<l  1852.  In  hia  Positive  Library^ 
Comte  aiMs  to  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  Comeille,  viz.,  Le  Cid, 
Ut>race,  Cinna,  Polyeude.^  Pomjy^e,  Jtodogune — the  products  of  his  best 
period — the  following  seven  plays  of  his  later  time  : — Heraelius, 
Air.ainede,  Pertharite,  (Edipey  Sertoriiui^  Ofhon,  Pulchfrie.  These  latter 
we  may  suppose  to  Ihj  chosen  for  their  fine  scenes,  noble  ty{)es,  and 
historical  idoalisation.  As  tragedies  they  are  utterly  inferior  to  The 
Vid  and  Pulyevcte. 


ALABCON  {Buiz  de\  d.  1639. 

Ruiz  de  Alarcon  was  bom  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century, 
in  the  province  of  Tasco  in  Mexico  :  and  he  held  a  civil  post  of 
importance  in  that  colony.  In  1622  we  find  him  in  Madrid  as  a 
dramatic  author.  He  published  twenty  plays :  but  he  never  attained 
the  popularity  of  Montalvan,  Guevara,  or  other  contemporary  writers, 
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and  the  dedications  and  prefaces  to  his  volumes  indicate  his  resentment 
of  this  comparative  nejrlect.     He  <lied  in  1039. 

His  Truth  tSutpectcd^  one  of  the  two  dramas  selected  l»y  Comte,  takes 
for  the  hero  a  man  of  many  amiahle  qualities,  hut  of  incumhle  mendacity. 
Escapinjr  with  astoimdin^  injrenuity  from  one  falsehood  to  another,  be  is 
driven  at  last  to  the  precipice  of  tnith-lellinfr  and  siianie.  This  play 
pave  rise  to  the  Mvnkvr  of  Corneille,  who  remarks  iu  the  preface  to 
this  play,  which  he  at  firsi  supposed  to  he  written  hy  Lope  de  Ve«ja, 
that  ne  knows  nothinj^  of  its  kin(i,  either  in  ancient  or  motlern  literature, 
that  can  l»e  commred  with  it  for  wit  and  for  injrenuity  of  incident  and 
constructive  skill.  In  the  concludinji:  analysis  of  his  own  i>lay,  written 
subsecjuently,  (.'orneille  ^oes  so  far  as  to  siiy  that  he  would  give  his  two 
best  pieces  for  the  credit  of  havinj^  written  this  comedy  of  Alarcon. 

A  second  play,  selected  by  C'omte,  Walh  hare  EarSj  deals  with  a 
imrallel  subject,  the  results  of  slander  and  mischief- making.     [J.  H.  Bw] 

Tinknor :  Jlist.  of  Spcnisfi  Literature^  vol.  ii.  pi».  296-9. 

MADAME  DE  MOTTEVILLE  {Franroit^c  Birtanf\ 

b.  1621,  d.  1689. 

Fran^oise  Bertaut,  to  whom  we  owe  the  graceful  and  sensible 
memoirs  of  the  French  Court  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  was  bom 
proliably  about  1621,  in  a  family  of  goo<l  position  both  at  court  and  in 
the  ( 'hurch.  Her  father  was  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Chamber,  whose 
brother  was  Bishop  Bertaut,  a  jx)et  of  some  repute  :  her  mother,  of  a 
noble  house  in  Spain,  was  att}iche<l  to  the  i)crson  of  the  Queen,  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  acted  as  her  private  secretary.  By  her  mother  the  young 
Franc^oise  Bertaut  was  devoted  [donuef]  to  the  Queen  even  from  child- 
hood, 1028.  But  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  always  suspicious  of  a 
Spanish  cntovragt\  insist<;d  on  the  intelligent  child  being  removed  from 
court  Her  mother  took  her  away  into  Normandy  {nfat.  10),  where 
she  was  brought  up  with  the  greatest  care  and  had  an  excellent 
education.  In  1G30,  at  the  age  of  18,  she  was  marrieil  to  M.  Liinglois  de 
Motteville,  President  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  of  Nonuandy,  a  man  of 
wealth  ami  rank,  then  aged  80,  who  had  already  buried  two  wives.  This 
ill-assorted  union  Fran(,oise  accepted  with  good  feeling  and  irreproachable 
conduct.  In  two  yeiirs  she  was  left  a  widow.  She  resolveil  to  maintain 
her  liberty  and  her  single  estate.  Soon,  on  the  death  of  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIII.,  Madame  de  Motteville  returned  to  her  place  near  the 
person  of  Anne,  now  become  Regent  in  the  name  of  her  son  Louis  xiv. 
(1643).  Her  ofKcial  jw)sition  was  that  of  Lady  of  the  Chamber  ;  her  real 
part  was  that  of  confidential  friend.  She  remained  in  the  court  of  Anne 
for  twenty-three  years,  until  the  death  of  her  mLstress  in  1660.  Then 
she  retired  from  the  world,  and  devoted  her  life  to  goini  works  and  the 
completion  of  her  memoirs.  She  hatl  a  ])la(re  iu  the  society  of  Madame 
de  Sevignt*.  After  a  life  of  exemplar}'  gooflness  and  discretion,  she  died 
in  1689,  at  the  age  of  68. 

Her  Meuwirs  were  first  published  in  1723,  in  five  volumes.     They 
recount  the  inner  historj'  of  the  French  court  from  1615  to  1666,  giving 
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in  curious  detail  the  career  of  Anne  from  the  date  of  her  marriage. 
Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  iii.  of  Spain  and  wife  of  LouiB  xiii., 
is  the  centre  of  these  reminiscences,  which  were  begun  simply  as  a 
personal  recreation,  in  order  to  record  a  tnie  ]X)rtrait  of  her  beloved 
mistress.  For  the  period  from  1615  down  to  1643,  to  which  four  chapters 
are  given,  the  sources  of  her  information  are  her  own  mother  and  the 
Queen.  From  1643  to  1666,  the  events  of  wliich  occupy  the  remainder, 
the  writer  is  an  eye-witness,  and  her  observation  is  of  the  hij^liest  value 
as  a  secret  history  of  the  career  of  Ma/arin.  She  wjis  the  ideal  confidante 
of  a  sovereign — discreet,  reticent,  cautious,  observant,  inquisitive,  and 
laborious ;  with  complete  self-command  and  patience  ;  never-failing  in 
devotion  to  her  mistress,  or  in  honour  and  resjHJct  towards  herself.  She 
is  the  most  sensible  and  reasonable  of  women,  the  most  judicious  and 
cool  of  observers. 

As  historian  Madame  de  Motteville  is  neither  profound  nor  ambitious, 
but  she  knew  personally  the  princiixil  actors  in  this  history.  Slie  paints 
what  she  sees  ;  and  she  rei>eat«  what  she  knows.  And  she  does  this 
with  such  calm  and  measured  good  sense  that  Sainte-Beuve  has  compared 
her  to  Philii)pe  de  Comines.  She  is  not  often  brilliant,  epigrammatic, 
or  satiricid,  never  sacrifices  truth  to  effect  as  a  story-teller,  and  never 
sutfers  her  imagination  or  her  wit  to  lead  her  into  the  region  of  romance. 
She  is  sober,  at  times  to  tedium,  and  moml  t(>  the  verge  of  commonplace. 
But  as  the  view  of  a  calm,  clear-sighted,  true-hearted  woman,  placed  for 
a  generation  in  the  very  centre  of  European  politics,  her  judgment  and 
her  insight  are  of  high  historical  value.  The  Meiiwirs  are  included  by 
C'omte  in  the  historicjil  section  of  the  Positivist  Library.  Here  they  are 
placed  under  the  month  of  the  dramatists,  with  four  other  prose  >\Titers 
of  historj',  as  Froissiirt  an<l  Joinvillo  are  jjlacefl  in  the  month  of  Dante  : 
all  are  painters  of  contemporary  manners  and  character.  [F.  H.] 

Sainte-Beuve :  Causeries  de  Lundi,  vol.  v. 


MADAME  ROLAND  {Marie  Jcanm  Phllpon),  b.  1754,  d.  1793. 

Madame  Roland,  the  most  extraordinary  woman  who  figures  in 
the  French  Revoluti»>n,  is  placed  in  the  month  of  Shakespeare  as  sub- 
ordinate to  Madame  de  Motteville,  simply  as  a  painter  of  manners  and 
character  and  not  at  all  as  a  politician.  As  all  the  actors  in  the 
Revolution  are,  for  reasons  stilted,  excluded  from  the  scheme  represented 
in  the  Calendar,  Madame  Roland  will  be  treated  here  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  this  work  as  an  artist  and  not  as  a  woman  of  action. 
She  was  tlie  second  child  of  one  Pierre  Gratien  Phlipon,  an  engraver  of 
Paris,  a  man  of  poor  character  and  moderate  abilities.  Her  mother. 
Marguerite  Bimont,  was  a  woman  of  temler,  saintly,  and  long-su tiering 
temper.  The  child  exhibited  extraordinary  intelligence  and  most  pre- 
cocious powers  both  of  character  and  of  mind.  At  eight  she  was  absorbed 
in  Plutarch  :  soon  she  fell  in  with  Telemiupie,  Tasso,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  the  Lives  of  Uie  Saints.  At  the  age  of  11  she  s])ent  a  year  in  a 
convent,  and  thought  of  taking  the  veil     At  17  she  was  a  woman  of 
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wide  reading,  who  already  wrote  letters  singularly  eloquent  and 
thouglitful.  For  nine  years  more,  the  proud,  dreamy,  passionate  beauty 
shut  herself  up  with  her  books  and  her  thoughts,  refusing  all  suitors,  and 
disdaining  the  world  around  her.  At  the  age  of  26,  out  of  respect  and 
prudence  rather  than  love,  she  married  Koland  de  la  Platiere,  a  man  of 
noble  heart,  great  ucciuirements,  and  incorruptible  integrity  ;  a  demure, 
reserved,  Liborious  man  of  business,  twenty  years  her  senior. 

The  marriage  was  happy,  passionate  devotion  on  his  side,  unswerving 
loyalty  and  duty  on  hers,  even  when  she  came  to  love  the  brilliant  young 
Barbaroux.  For  eleven  years  they  lived  quietly  in  the  provinces  :  he 
gradually  becoming  known  as  a  masterly  economist,  she  as  a  woman  of 
genius  and  aspiration.  As  the  Revolutionary  movement  grew  and 
deei)ened,  the  strong  nature  and  the  Rejniblican  convictions  of  the  two 
llolands  bore  them  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  They  finally  settled  in 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  1791.  In  the  salon  of  Madame  Roland  was 
formed  the  Girondin  I'artv.  Roland  became  deputy  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  March  1792.  1'henceforward  the  history  of  the  Rolands  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  cannot  l>e  told  in  these 
limits.  With  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  the  Rolands  were  condemned  to 
death.  In  May  1 793,  she  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Cyonvention ; 
passed  five  months  in  prison,  where  she  wrote  her  fascinating  Memoirs, 
and  was  executed  9th  November  1793.  Her  remains  wore  fiung  unre- 
corded into  the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine,  where  they  still  lie  near 
those  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Charlotte  Corday,  Danton,  and  so  many 
more.  Roland  took  poison  on  hearing  of  her  death.  Thus  |)erishcd,  in 
the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  her  genius,  a  woman  of  powerful  and  deeply 
romantic  nature,  of  brilliant  intelligence,  vast  ambition,  and  passion  for 
intrigue. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  her  infiuence  on  politics,  the 
defects  of  her  character,  or  the  wisdom  of  her  acts.  In  consummate 
painting  of  portraits,  in  vivid  reproduction  of  scenes  that  she  witnessed, 
Madame  Roland  has  no  superior  in  modern  literature.  A  strange 
interest  is  imparted  to  her  Memoirs  by  a  genius  that  recidls  Rousseau  in 
its  frankness,  its  vehemence,  its  somewhat  irregular  heat,  as  it  recounts 
the  wonderful  adventures  which  l>efall  the  Parisian  honrgeoUe.  In 
judgment,  in  breadth,  and  in  calnmess  of  vision,  she  is  plainly  inferior 
to  Madame  de  Motteville.  Her  inqwrtance  as  a  historum  is  far  below 
the  charm  of  her  literary  art.  [F.  H.] 


MADAME  DE  SfiVIOlrfl  {Marie  de  Babutiii-aMnial), 

b.  1626,  d.  1696. 

The  most  graceful  of  all  writers  of  letters,  Marie  de  Rabutin,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Chantal,  of  a  fauiily  of  much  dis- 
tinction both  in  i)eace  and  war.  She  wtis  born  in  Paris,  February  1626. 
Her  father  was  kdled  in  the  following  yciir,  fighting  against  the  English 
in  the  He  de  Rhc,  and  her  mother  died  a  few  years  later.  From  the  age 
of  ten  the  girl  was  educiited  by  the  excellent  Abbe  de  Coulanges,  her 
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mother's  brother,  under  whose  paternal  care  she  received  the  best  edu- 
cation of  her  time.  The  poets  Menage  and  Chapelain  were  amongst  her 
teachers.  She  learned  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  she  piissed  some 
years  in  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria.  At  the  age  of  18  she  married 
the  Marquis  de  S^vigne,  a  soldier  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family  of 
Bretagne — a  spendthrift,  a  proHigate,  and  a  ruffian.  It  was  siiid  that 
she  loved  him  without  any  respect ;  whilst  he  respected  her  without  any 
love.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1651,  leaving  his  young  wife,  then  aged 
twenty-five,  with  one  son  and  a  daughter. 

The  widow,  still  at  the  height  of  her  youth  and  l)eauty,  rich,  brilliant, 
and  already  famous,  devoted  her  life  to  her  two  children  ;  and  for  forty- 
five  years  she  lived  for  them  alone,  and  chiefly  for  her  daughter.  During 
the  infancy  of  her  children  she  remained  in  complete  retirement ;  but 
about  1654  she  returned  to  society  ;  and  from  henceforth  she  lived  in 
the  centre  of  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  the  French  world.  No 
breath  of  scandal  ever  touchecl  her  conduct ;  nor  hjis  the  gossip  of  a 
scandalous  and  satirical  age  brought  a  single  charge  of  any  kind  against 
her  memory.  She  was  courted  in  vain  by  Turenne,  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
the  Controller  Fouciuet,  the  poet  Menage,  her  graceless  cousin  Bussy 
Kabutin,  writer  of  libellous  memoirs  and  daring  adventurer,  together 
with  a  score  of  other  admirers.  The  l)eautiful  widow  rejected  all  with- 
out making  an  enemy.  "You  are  the  only  woman  in  France,"  wrote 
the  impudent  Bussy,  "who  can  compel  a  lover  to  be  satisfied  with 
friendship." 

Madame  de  S^vign6  was  a  member  of  the  literary  coterie  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet,  and  was  formally  classed  as  a  mcciintse.  She  is 
scarcely  touched  with  the  breath  of  its  aifectation  :  her  simple  nature 
and  ex([uisite  grace  preserved  her  from  the  taint.  In  due  course  she 
married  her  beloved  daughter  to  the  Count  de  Griguan,  a  nobleman  of 
Provence,  a  widower  past  middle  age,  but  a  man  of  high  position,  good 
character,  and  much  merit  His  appointment  as  Governor  of  Provence 
(1669)  removed  him  and  his  family  to  Grignan  (Drome),  separated  the 
doting  mother  from  her  only  daughter,  and  gave  the  world  the  most 
famous  and  delightful  of  all  private  letters.  For  twenty-seven  years 
Miidame  de  Sevigne  continued  to  despat-ch  letters  to  her  daughter  almost 
daily,  whether  she  lived  in  Paris  or  in  her  country  seat  in  Brittany.  She 
died  at  Grignan  in  1693,  at  the  age  of  70,  from  an  attack  of  smallpox, 
happy  in  the  thought  that  she  did  not  survive  her  child. 

Her  letters,  which  till  fourteen  volumes,  are  the  most  beautiful  perhaps 
in  literature.  They  are  real  budgets  of  actual  news  for  home  reading, 
exquisite  in  style,  simple,  delicate,  lively,  and  ingenious.  They  are  the 
reflex  of  a  pure,  sensitive,  observant,  and  acute  mind,  artlessly  recording 
from  day  to  day  all  that  ])asses  in  a  most  brilliant  and  rich  society.  As 
a  picture  of  contemporary  life  and  luanners  they  have  no  superior  in 
modern  liteniture.  Occasionally,  it  is  obvious,  tlie  writer  is  conscious 
that  she  possesses  a  style,  and  that  her  letters  are  becoming  a  part  of 
the  literature  of  the  iige.  No  fault  has  ever  been  imputed  to  them, 
except  that  they  are  too  prone  to  treat  painful  events  with  the  air  of 
badinage  which  has  grown  into  something  of  a  mannerism.  Nor  has 
any  defect  been  charged  against  the  pure  and  just  nature  of  the  writer, 
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except  that  she  is  immoderately  doting  to  her  daughter,  quite  foolishly 
exaggerates  her  qualities,  and  most  preposterously  overrates  her  im- 
portance. To  this  venial  extnivagance  we  owe  the  most  charminc 
corre«i>ondence  that  time  hius  siwirea.  On  all  but  her  own  children  and 
their  concern.H,  MaiLime  de  Scvign6  has  a  judgment  as  sound  as  it  is 
genuine  and  natural  [F.  EL] 


LADY  MONTAGU  {Ltuhj  Mary  FUrrepont),  b.  1690,  d.  1762. 

Lwly  Mary  Pierrepont  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Kingston  l>y  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  the  third  Ej\rl  of  Denbigh. 
She  was  born  at  Thoresby,  county  of  Nottingham,  in  1G9(>,  being  through 
her  mother  second  cousin  of  Henry  Fielding.  At  the  age  of  four  she 
lost  her  mother,  when  her  father  the  Duke  concentrated  all  his  affection 
on  the  child,  gave  her  every  advantage  in  education,  and  introiluced  her 
as  a  wit  and  a  "  toast "  to  his  own  gay  guestij.  The  girl  had  a  complete 
classical  and  modern  training,  and  read  widely  and  at  will.  At  the  age 
of  22,  after  a  long  and  somewhat  liteniry  courtship,  she  marrietl  fxlward 
Wortley  Montiigu,  a  young  man  of  goo<l  family,  of  excellent  education, 
and  unexceptionable  character.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Charles  Halifax, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  became  meinl)er  of  i)arliament,  and  then 
entered  the  Ministry. 

For  some  yeiirs  Lady  Mary  Montagu  was  in  the  centre  of  the  best 
society  of  London.  She  there  became  intimate  with  Addison,  Pope, 
Congreve,  and  the  witjj  of  the  time.  In  1710,  when  the  young  wife 
was  of  the  age  of  2fj,  her  husband  wius  named  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nc)])le.  There  she  resided  for  two  years.  On  her  return  (n  tat.  28)  she 
settled  at  Twickenham,  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Pope,  and  made 
herself  the  centre  of  a  famous  literary  and  elegiint  circle.  She  had 
enemies,  rivals,  and  victims  ;  but  no  suspicion  has  ever  touched  her 
conduct.  Her  famous  (piarrel  with  Pope  was,  doubtless,  caused  by 
the  rebuff  she  administered  to  the  then  senile  |K)et.  In  1739  {o'tat.  40) 
she  left  England  for  her  health,  settled  in  Italy,  or  in  Savoy,  ])Qssing 
her  summers  at  Lovere,  on  the  Lake  of  Iseo.  She  never  saw  her  hus- 
band agiiin  ;  and  on  his  de^ith  (17()1)  she  returned  to  England  at  the 
instance  of  her  daughter.  Her  own  <le;ith  followed  in  1762,  and  she  is 
buried  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  She  is  famous  for  having  introduced 
from  the  East  the  practice  of  inoculation,  of  which  she  l)ecame  the 
enthusiastic  apostle. 

Her  pljice  in  this  (^ih-ndar  is  due  to  her  famous  Litttra,  the  most 
elaborate  in  Englisli  literature.  They  were  first  ])ublished  surrejrtitiously 
in  1703  :  but  no  complete  collection  existed  until  the  jjrescnt  century. 
Her  great-gnmdson.  Lord  Wharneolitfe,  ]>ublishe(i  her  entire  works  in 
183G.  Her  letters  arc,  beyond  question,  admirable  pictures  of  men  and 
manners,  and  her  description  of  Eastern  life  is  of  the  highest  value  and 
interest  A  certain  want  of  tenderness  and  an  occasional  coarseness 
belonged  to  her  ago  rather  than  to  her  nature ;  but  jis  a  painter  of 
social  life  she  has  no  English  superior.  [F.  EL] 
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LE  SAGE  (Alain  BeiU\  b.  1668,  d.  1747. 

Le  Sage  was  born  at  Sarzeau,  near  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  in  1668, 
the  son  of  a  notary  of  some  substance.  He  lost  both  parents  in  child- 
hood, and  a  wicked  uncle  squandered  his  small  fortune.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits  at  the  College  of  Vannes,  which  he  left  at  the  age 
of  18.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  failed  of  success.  Marrying  the 
pretty  but  dowerless  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Paris  at  26,  he  turned  for 
a  livelihood  to  literature.  Until  nearly  the  age  of  forty  Le  Sage  worked 
on  in  obscurity  and  want,  pouring  out  a  multitude  of  plays,  stories,  and 
translations  without  novelty  or  merit.  In  the  AbW  de  Lyonne  he  found 
a  protector  who  turned  his  attention  to  Spanish  literature.  The  Diahle 
Boitetix,  which  we  call  the  Devil  mi  Two  iiticks  (1707),  made  a  sensation. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  Spanish  of  Guevara  (p.  432) ;  but  Le  Sage 
made  it  entirely  original  and  French.  Turcard^  an  excellent  comedy 
of  manners,  followed  shortly  afterwards  (1709),  but  was  furiously  opposed 
by  a  clique.  His  great  work,  OU  Bias,  appeared  first  in  1715,  but  waa 
not  completed  until  1735  {fetat.  47-67).  He  continued  to  poiur  out  an 
immense  number  of  plays,  operettas,  and  stories  which  have  no  per- 
manent value,  and  which  failed  to  procure  him  a  competence.  In  his 
old  age,  ix)or,  infirm,  and  deaf,  he  retired  to  Boulogne  where  his  son 
was  c<nion.  He  retained  his  cheerful  mind  and  a  few  friends,  and  died 
in  1747  in  his  80th  year. 

His  great  work,  G-il  Blaf^  which  is  in  the  Positivist  Librarj',  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  life  in  modem  literature.  It  is  saturated 
with  Spiinish  romance,  and  in  imrt^  it  is  imitated  from  Quevedo,  (.-er- 
vantes,  Espinel,  and  others.  The  foolish  suggestion  that  it  was  trans- 
lated from  a  S^mnish  source  is  entirely  obsolete.  (HI  Bias,  with  all  its 
strong  Spanish  colouring  and  its  obvious  Spanish  source,  is  intensely 
original  and  essentially  French.  The  critics  of  all  nations  combine  in 
praise  of  the  instinctive  genius  for  human  character,  the  marvellous  life 
of  the  tale,  and  the  natural  ease  with  which  the  events  seem  to  grow  out 
of  the  situation,  and  the  persons  develop  their  inner  nature.  Gil  Bias 
has  indeed  little  of  the  dramatic  skill  with  which  Fielding,  his  pupil, 
has  brought  to  a  dhiafiment  a  series  of  plots  ingeniously  inten^'oven. 
But  the  story  is  so  admirably  varied,  and  its  issue  is  so  natural  and  true 
to  life,  that  no  weariness  is  felt.  The  growth  of  the  character  of  Oil 
Bias  himself  is  perhaps  the  most  skilful  point  in  the  entire  work.  In 
variety,  life,  and  trutn,  Le  Sage  ranks  amongst  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  comedy  of  human  nature.  [F.  H.] 

Saiute-Beuve  :  Vaufterits  du  Lundi.     G.  Saiutsburj- :  Frknch  Literattrk, 
and  LiKK,  in  Knci/cl.  Brit.  vol.  xiv. 


STERNE  {Lanrmc€\  b.  1713,  d.  1768. 

I'rebendary  of  York  C'athedral  and  country  parson  in  Yorkshire,  but 
essentially  a  dramatic  artist  and  wit,  Sterne  took  sudden  rank  as  a 
fashionable  novelist  by  ])ubli8hing  in  1759  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Tristram  Sliaiuhj.    Other  volumes  followed  ;  and  A  SentimeiUal  Jmimey, 
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immediately  before  his  deuth  :  both  works  were  lel't  incomplete.  Sterne 
suffered  much  from  lung-disease,  but  his  vivacious  spirit  never  languished. 
Seeking  health,  he  made  various  journeys  in  France,  of  which  more  guo 
he  telLs.  He  died  and  was  buried  in  London.  (Portrait  by  Reynolds, 
also  by  Cannon  telle.) 

Domestic  or  travelling  scenes,  studiously  trivial  for  the  most  part, 
a  few  eccentric,  highly  significant  characters  (his  own  included),  drawn 
to  the  life  of  18th  century  manners ;  and  with  these,  interwoven  in  a 
familiar  medley  of  observation,  sentiment,  and  daring  drollery— philoso- 
phic "  opinions  "  upon  Human  Nature — such  is  Sterne's  work.  **  Yorick" 
18  the  name  he  loved  to  give  himself.  He  thus  portrays  several  charac- 
teristic feature:?  of  the  Int^jUectual  Revolution  :  religious  decay  ;  antique 
duty  surviving  in  obscure  military  worthies  ;  scientitic  curiosity  ;  sense, 
feeling,  and  wit  triumphing  over  metaphysic  and  theology ;  a  vague 
Deism  consecrating  kmdness,  compassion,  and  lesthetic  mipulse,  but 
rejecting  rule  and  licensing  sentimental  and  moral  extravagances, 
especially  indecency.  His  best  characters  shine  with  delightful  afi'ection, 
but  he  gives  no  fine  type  of  womanhood  As  joyous  satirist,  Steme 
owed  most  to  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  Moliere  :  he  himself  became  to 
Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  England,  a  leader  of  Prose  Romance. 

[V.U] 

Fitzgerald :  Life  of  Steme, 


MADAME  DE  STAAL  {Marguerite  Jennne  Cordiir  iU  Launay), 

b.  1684,  d.  1750. 

The  graceful  writ<*r  known  as  Miidame  de  Staal  was  the  younger 
daughter  of  an  obscure  painter  named  Cordier,  who  was  driven  into  exile 
and  died  in  England.  Her  mother  then  resumed  her  maiden  name  of 
de  Launay,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  two  daughters. 
They  were  brought  up  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Sauveur,  at  Evreux.  There 
Marguerite  de  Launay,  the  favourite  of  Madame  de  Grieu,  received  a 
fine  education,  Wtos  named  Prioress  of  Saint  Louis  at  Rouen,  and  was 
treated  as  a  lady  of  distinction.  She  studied  Descartes,  Fontenelle,  and 
Malebranche,  and  carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  many  eminent 
persons.  At  the  age  of  26  she  was  presentea  to  the  Duchess  of  La  Fort^ 
with  whom  her  sister  was  in  service,  and  she  was  treateil  by  the  Duchess 
with  a  mixture  of  favour,  ciiprice,  and  tyranny,  chanuingly  described  by 
her  victim. 

By  the  Duchess,  Mademoiselle  de  Launav  was  introduced  to  the 
Duchess  de  Maine,  wife  of  a  legitimated  child  of  Louis  xiv.,  having  ultimate 
rights  to  the  succession.  The  Princess  took  her  into  her  service  as  lady's 
maid,  and  renewed  the  favour,  caprice,  and  tyninny  of  the  Duchess  of 
La  Ferte.  With  her  the  young  De  Launay  remained  for  40  years.  She 
lost  her  position  as  brilliant  woman  of  the  literary  and  social  world,  and 
was  treated  as  the  confidential  servant  of  the  Princess.  Fontenelle 
recognised  and  reported  to  the  Princess  the  genius  of  her  maid,  who  was 
constantly  employed  both  in  the  amusements  and  the  ambition  of  her 
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mistress.  Under  the  Regency,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Maine  against  the  Due  d'Orlcans  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  entire  family 
and  their  suit«.  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille, 
where  she  passed  two  years  {aiat,  34-36).  On  her  release  the  Princess 
again  claimed  her,  with  promises  of  finding  her  a  husband,  and  with  the 
otfer  of  a  post  in  her  court. 

>  The  helpless  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  served  her  imi)erious  protectress 
for  fifteen  years  more.  At  last  she  accepted  an  officer  of  the  Swiss  Guard, 
the  Baron  de  Staal,  an  honest  and  elderly  wiilower  with  two  ill-tempeted 
daughters  (1735,  (Ftat.  51).  "  The  baron,"  she  tells  us,  "  under  promise 
of  promotion,  consented  to  take  a  wife  who  had  neither  birth,  nor  fortune, 
nor  beauty,  nor  youth."  With  her  respectable  husband  she  lived  peace- 
fully, to  the  last  the  creature  of  her  exacting  mistress.  She  died  near 
Paris,  1750,  aged  60.  Her  Meinoin,  published  1755,  stivnd  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  personal  anecdotes  of  her  time.  She  is  the  French  Miss 
Burney.  Her  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and  vivid  portraiture  of  manners 
and  character  render  her  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  most  subtle 
artists  who  have  described  the  great  human  comedy.  [F.  H.] 


MISS  EDGEWORTH  (Maria),  b.  1767,  d.  1849. 

Maria  Edge  worth  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  of  Edgeworthstown,  co.  Longford,  Ireland.  Her  father,  heir  to  a 
considerable  estiite,  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  originality  of  mind,  the 
actual  inventor  of  many  improvements  in  agriculture  and  industry,  the 
writer  of  sevenil  treatises  on  scientific  and  social  questions.  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  girlhood  was  spent  in  England,  at  school,  and  with  her  family  at 
Lichfield,  where  a  brilliant  coterie  gathered  round  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin 
and  the  eccentric  philanthropist,  Thomas  Day.  In  1782,  Mr.  Edgeworth 
removed  with  his  numerous  family  to  Edgeworthstown,  and  there  Miss 
Edgeworth  passed  the  most  active  years  of  her  life  in  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  in  literary  and  practical  work  for  her 
father,  and  in  close  and  sympathetic  intercourse  with  the  tenants  on  the 
estate.  It  wius  at  Edgeworthstown  that  her  most  delightful  stories  were 
written.  She  is  best  known  in  this  country  by  her  exquisite  little 
vignettes  of  peasjint  child-life.  Such  stories  as  Simple  Susan,  The  Little 
Basket  ma  kcrii,  Tlic  Hid(Uii  Treasure,  are  models  of  easy  graceful  writing 
and  poetic  appreciation  of  pastoral  life.  Miss  Edgeworth  in  these  idylls 
may  be  said  to  be  the  prose  Morland  of  our  literature.  The  novels  are 
now  somewhat  antiquated  in  style,  though  they  are  full  of  brilliant  char- 
acter sketches.  In  Cattle  Rackrent  and  The  AbseyUe^,  we  have  pictures 
of  life  u\)on  the  land,  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  drawn  by  a 
master  of  humour  and  ]xithos,  a  close  and  sympathetic  observer  of  men 
and  things.  Castle  Rackrent  soon  had  a  continental  reputation,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  General  Pre- 
face, siiys  of  these  Irish  tale^?  that  "  Miss  Edgeworth  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  done  more  towards  completing  the  Union  than  perhap  all  the 
legislative  enactments  by  which  it  has  been  followed  up  ; "  and  again  he 
says  of  his  own  work  :  "  I  felt  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  my 
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f/,   'i,f  f'l  .f  to  fj"r  fc'iiiiirtU';   i/',i';fr^  of  ■.Lanj-.u-r  iin  I   contii-nipw'rary 

lU-i.UUt:J'.  ^£.  B.  H.] 


FIELDING   lI'Mfu  ,  b.  1707,  d.  1754. 

If'-nrv  ViUAtiim,  -on  of  <i«nf:r/il  F:«.-Min''.  a  '"•^•Mier  who  ser^-ed  with 
t\\ifiUwXi<tU  MivUrT  Maflr/'.roii;:h,  hy  .Sarih,  <]aii'^'httr  «f  >ir  Henry  Gould, 
on':  of  \.\n:  jiiiJ;r«-4  of  the  <^ij«.'C'n'ji  iV:n':h.  Was  U>rn  ;it  .>har]>ham  Park,  in 
Soin«:ri',<rt.-hir<',  in  1707.  Ife  w;i->  of  noiile  race,  )»fin;^  jirreat-trramlson  of 
ihntrji*':^  VMr\  of  I>e-ijiond,  -^roon-I  .-on  «if  William,  l-^itrl  of  rH?nbi;L'h,  a 
HoJ'lier  of  ( 'W.itU'.r^  I.,  who  tra'.*j«i  his  «l<-v:fnt  from  tiie  <,'ounts  of  HapsLurg. 
iWnWn'.y  of  H:i[f>Jjiir^  .-!«;! r. 1 1**!  in  J'>j;.'lan«l  t:Uip.  Henry  in.,  a^^uming  the 
naiiM;  of  FieMin;/,  from  hi.i  fath»*rri  tit-f  of  Khinhldin;;,  and  from  that 
Hl'K'k  t'iwiUi  thf;  Karlv>  nf  J)frnhi:.di. 

H«:nry,  th<;  elde.-t  non  of  <;«'n«-ral  FiHdin;?,  was  edueateil  l>y  a  neigh- 
iKiiirin;^  <:l*!r;.'ynian,  and  lh<:n  ;it  Kton,  where  he  wa.<  contemporary  of  the 
M*'.r  J 'lit  find  Vnx.  Wo  jias-^jd  a  short  time  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
hut.  ri'tunM'd  Ut  fjondon  aiioiit  the  a;re  of  -1^)^  and  entere<l  as  a  barrister  at 
i\u'.  'Vi'.ui\At;.  Then;  he  j»i;inirfd  into  diHi<i|Kition.  and  .sujiportod  himself 
hy  writing'  piay.s  and  iiriM-ary  hark- work.  He  -aid  he  had  no  choice 
U'tww'n  iMrconiin]^  a  W.u-Vutty  writer  or  a  hackney  c<xichman.  For  ten 
yt'-ATA  \\i'  wroto  phiy.i^  innh-r  the  pressure  of  ])overty  and  in  the  jmrsuit  of 
phfa^iinv  Th«'y  have  UHiches  of  wit  ;  hut,  except  in  such  farces  as  Tom 
Tkniiih^  hardly  a  trace  of  his  malurer  ;;enius. 

AIhmiI  mio  Fieldin;,' marriiHl  (Charlotte  Oadock,  of  Salisbury,  a  lady 
with  a  small  fortune,  whom  he  is  thoui;ht  to  have  describe<i  both  as 
Soft/iia  and  as  AviAin.  He  loved  her  passionately  ;  and  at  her  death,  in 
I71U,  his  friends  desiNiired  «d' his  retaininj:  his  reason.  His  lirst  novel, 
JoHrpli  Ainlrar.A  (I7'l:i;,  be«(un  iis  a  panxly  on  Richardson's  Painr.lay  soon 
devel<i|M'rl  Fielding's  jrenius  for  the  modern  n>mancc.  It  contains  some 
fif  his  line:<l  rhanwaers,  especially  that  of  Par;*on  Atlani)'.  The  author 
himself  cmIIs  it  **a  comics  epic-poem  in  prose." 

Mis  immortal  story  of  Tom  Johla  a]>i)earcd  in  1740,  when  the  author 
was  of  the  aj,'e  of  lii.  In  the  year  precedin;jj  Fiehlin^  had  l)een  appointed 
maj^'islnit^'  at  liow  Street.  He  was  chosen  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  ilevoted  hininelf  to  his  public  duties  with  characteristic  energy  and 
iicuteFiesM.  In  I7."»l  appeare<l  Amil'ni.  He  was  now  bn^ken  down  by 
disense,  and  the  last  years  of  Ids  life  were  a  gjillant  struggle  agivinst 
HU^erin^^  passed  in  the  use  of  his  itiexhaustil)le  ])en,  and  in  zealous  work 
in  his  ottire  of  ma'^istrate.  In  .Inly  17r).|  lie  sailed  to  Lisbon  with  his 
second  wif«» ;  and  there  he  die«l,  Octolnjr,  aged  47.  He  lies  in  the 
Knglish  cemet^'ry  beneath  a  Um\h  still  carefully  preserved.  As  Thackeray 
tells  us,  Fielding  was  himself  the  hero  of  his  books  :  "  His  figure  was  tall 
and  sUdwart :    his  face  handsome,  manly,  and  noble-looking ;    to   the 
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very  last  days  of  his  life  he  retained  a  grandeur  of  air,  and,  although 
worn  down  by  disease,  his  aspect  and  i>resence  imposed  respect  on  tne 
people  round  him." 

Manly,  just,  tender,  and  true-hearted,  Henry  Fielding:  had  much  in 
him  of  the  heroic  ;  with  no  faults  except  an  extravajpint  j^enerosity,  and 
a  fatal  rafje  for  pleasure  in  every  form.  Even  the  coarseness  which 
occasionally  defiles  his  papes  is  not,  as  Coleridge  siiys,  really  corrupting. 
"There  is  a  cheerful,  sunsjiiny,  breezy  spirit  in  them,  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  close,  hot,  day-dreamy  manner  of  Richardson."  Critics,  poets, 
and  thinkers  have  exhausteiU  the  language  of  praise  in  their  estimate  of  T(yni 
Jonea.  "  The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature,"  said  Byron.  "  The  father 
of  the  English  novel,"  said  Walter  Scott.  "  As  a  picture  of  manners," 
says  Thackeray,  "  the  novel  of  Tom  Jones  is  indeed  exquisite  ;  as  a 
work  of  construction  (juite  a  wonder  ;  the  by -play  of  wisdom,  the  power 
of  observation  ;  the  multiplied  felicitous  turns  and  thought ;  the  varied 
character  of  the  great  comic  epic,  keep  the  reader  in  a  perpetual  ad- 
miration and  curiosity."  As  a  French  critic  has  well  said,  it  is  the  out- 
come of  an  entire  lifetime,  where  the  author  htis  condensed  years  of 
pission  and  of  thought,  and  his  final  review  of  all  that  he  has  seen  and 
felt.  Scott  declares  that  these  novels  are  the  mo.st  exclusively  English 
of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  origin. 
Fielding  learnt  much  from  Gil  B/a<,  which  preceded  Tom  Jones  by  fourteen 
years  ;  but  he  is  no  more  a  cx>pyist  of  French  romance  than  was  Le  Sage 
of  Spanish.  The  splendid  encomium  of  Gibbon  has  become  a  household 
word  in  English  literature  : — "  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from  the  Counts 

of  Hapsburgh The  successors  of  t'harles  v.  may  disdain  their 

brethren  in  England,  but  the  romance  of  Torn  Jones,  that  exquisite 
picture  of  liuman  uumners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escorial  and 
the  im|x»riul  eagle  of  Austria." 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  charjicteristic  features  of  Fielding  is  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  he  paint^i  a  virtuous  nature,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  kindles  in  its  virtues.  And  this  is  peculiarly  true 
of  the  beautiful  chamcter  with  which  he  has  invested  the  women  of  his 
fancy.  II is  l^ophla  JVtstfirn  has  been  justly  called  "a  miracle  of  loveliest 
womanhood,"  and  it  is  still  unsurpassed  in  English  prose  fiction.  In 
this  rare  and  supreme  gift  of  idealising  woman  Fielding  is  indeed 
superior  to  Scott,  Byron,  and  Gothe,  and  is  only  suri)assed  by  such 
masters  as  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Calderon. 

Comte  has  pointed  out  (Pos.  Pol.  iii.  \\  508)  how,  during  the  last 
phase  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  West,  Poetry  took  the  form 
of  Romance,  and  developed  "  the  epic  idealisation  of  private  life,  both 
])ersonal  and  domestic."  And  he  has  placed  Tom  Jone^  in  the  Positivist 
Librjiry  with  Iiohiuson  Crusoey  The  Vicar  of  Wakefichh  and  the  master- 
pieces of  Scott.  Of  this  form  of  the  "  prose-epic  "  Fielding  was  the  true 
English  father,  as  he  was,  undoubtedly,  its  first  conscious  creator. 

[F.  H.] 

W'.rks  and  Biography,  by  L.  St«phen,  10  vols.,  1882.  L//V,  by  T.  Laur- 
ence. 1855.  Life,  by  Austin  Dobson,  1883.  Thackeray :  English 
Humourists. 
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SI0HABD80N  (8amml\  b.  1689,  d.  1761. 

Sumuel  KicuARDSoN,  the  sod  of  a  tradesman  in  London,  was  bom 
in  Derbyshire  in  1689.  He  was  intended  for  orders  ;  but,  owing  to  his 
father's  losses,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  London  at  the  age 
of  1 7.  As  a  boy,  he  was  famous  for  his  powers  as  a  story-teller ;  and 
at  the  a<re  of  13  he  became  the  confidant  and  amanuensis  of  several 
younf(  women  in  their  love  affairs.  His  diligence,  probity,  Jind  acumen 
soon  made  him  a  successful  man  of  business,  when  he  established  him- 
self in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street.  Speaker  Onslow  procured  for  him 
the  printing  of  the  Commons  Jourmils.  He  became  Master  of  the 
Stationers'  ( 'ompany  and  law -printer  to  the  King.  He  amassed  a  fair 
fortune,  retired  to  i*arson's  Green,  to  a  house  of  late  occupied  by  the 
painter,  E.  Bume-Jones.  There  he  read  his  stories  to  circles  of  adoring 
women.  And  there  he  died  in  17C1,  aged  72.  He  is  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street. 

His  first  work,  Pamela,  was  not  published  until  1740,  when  he  was 
51.  It  had  an  itstonishing  succe^ss,  and  Pope  declared  that  it  would  do 
more  good  than  volumes  of  sennons.  Eight  vears  later  he  wrote 
Clarism  UarJowfy  the  most  popular 'of  all  English  romances  on  the 
Continent  until  the  time  of  Scott.  Sir  Charles  GramUsoyi  appeared  in 
17i53,  when  the  author  was  64.  Tlie  demure,  pious,  affectionate,  and 
somewhat  narrow  London  printer  has  produced  in  ChirUm  a  master- 
piece,  which,  in  intensity  of  pathos  and  minute  analysis  of  the  human 
ne^irt,  hjis  never  been  surpassed.  We  forgive  the  unmanly  absurdities 
of  Pam4']a  and  the  tedious  artificiality  of  Sir  CJtarlex  (Trayulison,  for  the 
sake  of  the  subtlety  and  tragic  beauty  of  Clarissa.  Neither  as  man  nor 
as  genius  was  the  inspired  printer  the  ecjual  of  the  splendid  creator  of 
Tom  Jones  ;  but  he  deserves  to  stand  beside  him  amongst  the  group 
round  Moliere,  as  one  of  the  real  masters  of  the  human  heart,  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  teachers  of  pity  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  romance. 

[F.H.] 

MOLlfeRE  (Jean  Baptiste  PoqwUn),  b.  1622,  d.  1673. 

The  date,  the  spot,  of  Moli^re's  birth  and  many  circumstances  of  his 
life  rest  upon  imperfect  authority,  and  almost  every  incident  has  been 
delxited  as  doubtful  In  this  short  summary  the  more  ])robable  accounts 
will  l>o  followed  without  discussion  of  details  or  reasons.  He  was  bom 
in  January  1622,  more  probably  than  in  1620,  in  or  near  the  Rue  St, 
Honorii  at  Paris,  in  the  ijuarter  of  the  JFIalkjt,  being  the  oldest  of  ten 
children— of  one  Jean  Poquelin,  a  well-to-do  upholsterer,  who  ultimately 
became  an  official  in  the  royal  household.  The  young  Poquelin  had  a 
regidar  education,  entering  at  15  the  famous  Jesuit  College  of  dennoiUy 
where  his  fellow-puj)ils  were  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  other  well-known 
men.  He  studied  philo80])hy  under  the  famous  Gassendi,  who  is  in 
some  sense  a  precursor  of  Locke.  He  admired  much  and  commenced  a 
translation  of  Lucretius,  a  fragment  of  which  is  found  in  his  Misanthrope, 
He  then  studied  law,  and,  it  is  said,  became  an  advocate. 
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We  were  told  that  he  had  been  early  imbued  by  his  grandfather  with 
a  passion  for  the  stage  :  and  it  is  certain  that  about  IQ&  (at  the  age  of 
23),  he  joined  a  company  of  actors  of  good  repute  known  as  the  HTustre 
TfUdtre,  And  at  this  time  he  took  the  name  of  MoLifeRE,  by  which  he 
is  henceforth  known,  a  name  already  borne  by  more  than  one  actor  and 
writer.  To  the  acting  company  he  devoted  his  whole  energy  and  what 
fortune  he  had ;  and,  not  succeeding  in  Paris,  they  together  set  forth 
in  the  provinces,  where  for  twelve  years  (1646-1G58),  the  life  of  Moliere 
was  passed  in  wanderings  of  which  little  record  exists.  In  1658,  he 
returned  finally  to  Paris  with  a  great  provincial  reputation,  was  received 
with  favour  by  the  King,  and  here  for  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  he  laboured  incessantly  as  player  and  dramatist.  During  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  his  dramatic  career  he  composed  a  great  many  pieces, 
of  which  nothing  important  remains  except  VEtmirdi  (1653),  and  Le 
Dipii  Amonreux  (1654),  pieces  not  at  all  unworthy  of  his  name.  His 
first  great  success,  and  that  which  revealed  his  real  genius  to  the  public 
of  Paris,  was  Le»  Prccieusc^  Ridicules  (1656,  (rtai.  37).  Moliere  himself 
played  MascarilUy  the  stock  name  of  the  impudent  valet,  who  appears 
so  often,  a  name  often  applied  to  Moliere  himself 

In  this  original  and  delightful  piece,  Moliere  struck  out  his  own 
peculiar  forte,  tlie  satiric  comedy  of  modem  manners.  He  deliberately 
proceeds  to  analyse,  paint,  and  judge  a  prevalent  type  of  conduct,  bring- 
ing it  before  the  judgment-seat  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling.  This 
noble  task  he  followea  out,  with  wonderful  instinct  and  unwearied  con- 
sistency, for  fourteen  years,  in  a  series  of  systematic  pictures  of  life,  until 
he  died  almost  in  the  act  of  representing  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  in  1673. 
He  had  now  found  his  true  vocation,  and,  according  to  a  doubtful  story, 
he  said  that  henceforth  he  had  no  need  to  go  to  Plautus,  Terence, 
and  Menander  for  types  of  character :  he  had  only  to  study  the  world 
before  him.  He  fell  back  not  unfrequently,  to  please  the  groundlings,  on 
the  farces  in  the  Plautan  and  Italian  manner  ;  he  wrote  ballets  and 
extravaganzas  for  the  Court ;  and  he  failed  in  "  heroic  comedy,"  a  Spanish 
romantic  drama,  Don  Garcie.  But  these  were  mere  interludes  to 
maintain  the  popularity  of  his  company,  in  the  midst  of  more  serious 
pieces. 

All  his  great  pieces  in  verse,  from  VEcole  des  Ftmmes^  1662,  to  Lea 
Femmes  Saranie^,  1672,  appeared  in  the  ten  years  of  his  later  life  {(ttat 
40-50).  The  latter  play  is  usually  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the 
highest  perfection  of  polished  art  that  he  ever  attained.  The  dates  of 
the  other  principal  pieces  are  Don  Juan  (1665j,  Misanthrope  (1666),  Tar- 
tuffe  (1667),  VAvare  (1668),  Bourge4)is  Gentilhomm^  (1670),  Fourheries  de 
Scapin  (1671),  Le  Malade  Imagtnaire  (1673).  Altogether,  during  this 
period  of  his  Paris  life  (about  fourteen  years),  we  have  nearly  thirty 
plays  still  extant,  produced  in  the  midst  of  incessant  labour  as  actor, 
manager,  and  court  functionary,  with  intervals  of  acute  domestic  troubles, 
and  furious  professional  intrigues. 

Such  prodigious  work,  amoimting  to  the  production  of  about  4000 
lines  in  each  year,  wore  out  the  body,  but  did  not  subdue  the  spirit  of 
the  poet.  He  had  long  been  troubled  with  a  hacking  cough  which 
greatly  afiilicted  him  on  the  stage  :  in  1667,  and  1666,  he  had  dangerous 
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attacks  of  illness  :  he  lived  with  ^reat  care  on  a  fixed  regime,  Boileau 
ur^red  him  on  the  ji^ound  of  health  to  (juit  the  stage,  and  devote  hiiuselT 
to  his  pen  alone.  Moliere  declared  that  "  the  point  of  honour  "  retained 
him  to  the  theatre.  "What  point  of  honour,*'  cried  Boileau,  "can 
require  you  to  disguise  yourself  as  Stjaiurelh^  and  be  beaten  as  Scapin  ?" 

Moliere's  point  of  honour  was  the  welfare  of  his  company,  to  whom 
he  knew  himself  no  necessjiry.  His  enemies  called  him  a  "pretended 
invalid.-'  He  rejoined  with  his  last  piece,  Le  Malaih  Im4ig'nuiire^  his 
final  word  to  the  pedants  and  to  the  world.  At  the  fourth  representation 
his  cough  WAS  incessant,  and  his  chest  acutely  pitinful.  His  fellow-acton 
implore<l  him  to  withdraw.  "  How  can  I  leave  these  poor  people  with- 
out their  day's  salary  ?"  said  the  dyin^  manager.  In  the  Latin  inter- 
lude at  the  word  Jnro^  Molifere  was  seized  with  a  conNoilsive  spitting  of 
blood,  which  he  disguises!  in  a  forced  laugh.  The  play  was  stopped  : 
he  was  carrie<l  home,  and  died  that  night  in  his  house  in  the  Rue  Kiche- 
lieu,  February  1073,  having  lately  completeil  his  61st  year. 

As  he  had  died  excommunicated  and  without  the  aid  of  a  priest,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  refused  him  Christian  burial  But  at  the  prayer  of 
the  widow,  who  addres-sed  herself  to  the  King,  he  was  carried  to  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Joseph,  and  ultimately  to  Pere-la  Chaise— where  his  bones 
are  8Ui)posed  to  rest.  Personally,  we  are  told  that  Moliere  was  of  fine 
and  graceful  figure  ;  with  a  serious  air,  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  heavy 
nose,  large  and  marked  eyebrows,  dark  comj)lexion — and  with  wonder- 
ful expression  as  a  comic  actor.  In  society  he  spoke  little  ;  he  was 
punctual  in  all  his  habits  ;  an  indefatigable  worker  and  a  most  rapid 
com])oser  ;  genial,  afi'ectionate,  placable,  and  generous.  In  all  his  public 
relations  his  conduct  was  honourable  and  manly.  His  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  his  professional  comnules  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  were 
interrupted  only  by  his  death.  His  friendship  with  (^omeille,  Racine, 
and  Boileau  was,  on  his  part  at  least,  sincere  and  generous. 

Louis  XIV.  remained  his  finu  patron  throughout,  made  his  draipatic 
company  "  The  King's  Troup,"  gave  them  a  pension  and  a  theatre,  and 
ultimately  supported  Moliere,  in  his  long  struggle  agjiinst  the  priest 
party,  to  obtain  the  representation  of  TaHuffe.  Louis  made  Moliere  his 
valct-de-chambre  and  admitteil  liim  to  his  privacy  :  the  anecdote  that 
the  King,  to  give  a  lesson  to  his  courtiers,  once  made  the  actor  ait  down 
and  partake  of  his  bed-side  supi)er,  is  not  impossible  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  stood  godfather  to  Moliere's  first  child.  The  dauntless  and 
systematic  warfare  which  the  dramatist  waged  against  all  forms  of 
imposture,  afl'ectntion,  and  presum]>tion  involved  him  in  a  series  of 
hostilities  with  the  coteries  and  objects  of  his  satire,  and  in  these  he 
bore  himself  with  unshaken  courage,  good-humour,  and  fairness.  The 
intrigues  of  his  rivals  and  the  jealousies  of  cliques,  both  literary  and 
aristocratic,  made  him  the  centre  of  a  lifelong  struggle.  Again  and  agiiin 
the  ]>oet  returns  to  the  charge,  with  Aristophanic  licence  and  Rabelaisian 
directness,  overwhelming  the  blue-stock inpfs,  the  pedants,  the  fops,  the 
bullies,  the  h^'pocritcs,  the  quacks,  the  fribbles,  the  boors,  the  snol)s,  and 
the  humbugs  of  the  world  of  Paris  and  Versailles. 

But  the  kindler  of  inextinguishable  mirth  was  not  himself  a  happy 
man  ;  and  he  who  gave  such  profound  lessons  to  others  did  not  order  nis 
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own  life  either  wisely  or  decently.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  the  avowed 
lover  of  Madeleine  Bejart,  the  principal  actress  of  his  troup,  a  woman 
older  than  himself,  of  jealous  and  violent  temper.  He  gave  her  too  much 
CTOund  for  jealousy  by  intrigues  with  younger  rivals,  carried  on  in  the 
home  they  occupied  in  common.  In  1662  ap^x^ared  a  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous girl,  one  Armande  Bdjart,  called  the  sister,  but  possibly  the  daughter 
of  Madeleine.  Molitjre  passionately  loved  the  girl  and  married  her,  he 
being  40,  and  she  just  17  ;  Maileleine  and  her  rivals  continuing  in  the 
same  company,  and  living  under  the  same  roof.  The  horrible  suggestion 
that  Anuande  was  his  own  child  by  Madeleine  was  formally  made  in  a 
series  of  shameless  libels,  and  was  even  laid  before  the  King.  It  was 
never  adeauately  disproved ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Moli^re  did  not  know  Madeleine  until  iift^r  the  conception  of  Armande. 
The  truth  of  their  relationship  will  perhaps  never  be  revealed.  But,  as 
Moli^re  had  lived  in  daily  intiuiiicy  with  the  whole  Bi^art  family 
during  the  entire  life  of  Annande,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  true 
facts,  whatever  these  might  be. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Moliere  passionately  loved  his  young  wife :  that 
she,  a  charming  actress,  but  a  gay  and  frivolous  creature,  caused  him 
torments  of  jealousy,  which  she  repaid  with  irritiition,  contempt,  and 
estrangement.  The  miserable  huslmnd  lectured,  implored,  and  railed  in 
vain ;  parted  from  his  giddy  wife  in  wrath ;  fell  again  under  the  con- 
solations of  a  fonner  mistress,  and  at  last  returned  to  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children.  One  daughter  only  survived  him,  and  came  to  a 
bad  end,  dying  childless.  The  eleven  years  of  Moliere's  married  life 
were  the  years  of  his  supreme  genius,  of  his  grandest  triumphs,  and  of 
his  bitterest  agonies  and  remorse.  And  it  is  a  cruel  reflection  on  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  that  a  spirit,  so  brave,  so  just,  so  wise,  so 
generous,  dwelling  in  a  genius  so  profound,  so  tender,  so  manly,  and 
so  truthful,  should  have  been  bowed  down  in  private,  amidst  his  public 
triumphs,  by  the  weakness  of  irregular  ])a3sion,  the  sacrifice  of  domestic 
honour,  and  even  the  loss  of  personal  dignity. 

In  pure  comedy,  Moliere  nas  no  superior,  or  none  but  Aristoplianes. 
He  is  marked  out,  above  all  the  masters  of  this  art,  by  the  wonderfully 
systematic  and  profound  study  that  he  devoted  to  every  type  of  folly, 
affectation,  hypocrisy,  quackery,  foppery,  and  grossness  whicn  beset  his 
age.  In  the  sphere  oi  contemporary  manners,  he  is  the  zealous  censor 
morum^  almost  as  much  the  moralist  as  he  is  the  artist.  No  poet — not 
Wordsworth,  nor  even  Dante  himself — ever  worked  more  consciously  with 
a  purpose,  and  as  a  moral  teacher  and  judge  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
the  astonishing  quality  of  Moliere's  genius  is,  that  the  purpose  never 
obtrudes  itself,  never  overmasters  the  j^oet,  or  ends  in  tedium  and 
commonplace.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  Moliere's  happiest  lessons  in 
simplicity  and  manliness  are  wrought  out  in  wild  burlesques  and  riotous 
outbursts  of  quite  familiar  farce.  In  this  he  has  been  approached 
amongst  the  modems  only  by  Fielding.  But  in  the  exquisitely  finished 
verses  of  Lcs  Femmes  ^Savantes,  the  same  spirit  is  at  work  in  all  the 
conventional  manners  of  polished  society  and  modem  social  culture. 

In  his  masterpiece  Tartuffe,  he  has  boldly  grappled  with  one  of  the 
deepest  problems  of  modern  civilisation,  and  the  world-wide  popularity 
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of  this  ^eat  piece  is  a  proof  of  his  power  in  the  most  difficult  sphere  of 
social  ethics.  The  Misanthrope,  if  inferior  as  a  play,  is  more  subtle  and 
profound  as  a  study.  And  it  has  earned  the  criticism  that  it  is  rather 
tra;^ic  than  comic  in  conception.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  Moliere 
ha.'^  painted  in  AloMf  not  a  little  of  his  own  noble  yearnings  and  pro- 
found weariness,  as  of  a  free  spirit  bom  out  of  time  into  a  most  artificial 
and  degenerate  society.  It  is  objected,  and  with  some  truth,  that  Moliere 
is  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  poet,  inarmiuch  as  his  characters  are  too 
typically  intense  to  be  individuals,  beciiuse  his  portraitiu*e  Ls  so  sharply 
cut*,  and  his  conceptions  entirely  without  mystery  and  beauty.  It  is  true 
that  not  even  in  Psifcke,  or  any  of  the  lyric  interludes  has  he  ever  shown 
a  trace  of  the  fantastic  imai^ery  or  excpiisite  music  of  iShakcspeare,  nor 
again  of  the  phantusmagoric  fairyland  of  Aristo])hanes  in  hLs  dithyrambic 
hour.  Nor  does  the  dialogue  ot*  Moliere  sparkle  with  wit  and  fancy  as  do 
those  of  some  Plnglish  and  some  Greek  comedies.  Moliere  is  always  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  Frenclunan  of  the  ago  of  Louis  xiv.  He  is  always 
so  me;LSured  in  his  forms  as  to  be  something  of  the  comic  Racine  ;  his 
wildest  humour  is  courtly,  iis  of  some  Rabelais  of  Versailles.  His 
butfoonery  melts  into  graceful  comedy  ;  his  jwlished  dialogue  is  easily 
extended  into  practiciil  fun.  It  is  this  i)ecidiar  gift  which  places  him 
alone.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  if  he  be  i)jw<?'.  He  has  created  scores  of 
immortal  types  of  human  character.  Triey  are  not  oddities  and  indivi- 
dualities, but  classes  of  civilised  men  and  women.  And  if  he  has  never 
broken  into  Pindaric  height-s  of  fancy,  or  given  us  scenes  of  pathos, 
beauty,  and  mystery,  he  is  one  of  the  i)rolbunde8t  masters  of  numan 
nature,  and  one  of  the  most  original  minds  in  creative  art.  [F.  EL] 

Sainte-Beiive :  Causeriat  da  Lundi,  O.  Saintsbury :  French  Litcrnfure, 
Andrew  Lang:  Life  in  Encyclopadia  Britannica,  vol.  xvi.  Works 
translated  by  Van  Laun,  1875. 


PERGOLESE  {Giovanni  Batti^ta\  b.  3710,  d.  1736. 

This  precocious  genius  is  said  to  have  Ijeen  bi»rn  either  at  IVrgola, 
from  whence  he  derived  his  name,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Jesi,  in  the 
Roman  States,  in  1710,  of  obscure  origin — the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth  and  his  family  name  l)eing  idl  disputed.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Naples,  where  as  a  boy  he  showed  extriu)rdinary  aptitude ; 
and  so  early  as  1731  produced  his  first  opera.  In  tho  stime  year  {a-tat. 
21)  he  produced  his  operett^i.  La  Serva  radro^ia,  which  served  fur  more 
than  a  century  as  the  type  of  comic  opera  throughout  Europe,  and  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  Uising  opera  on  real  and  modern  a^si  well  as  heroic 
subjects.  He  produced  a  Stabat  Alater  which  is  still  a  favourite.  It 
was  his  last  work.  Worn  out  by  disappointment,  dLseitsJe,  and  laViour, 
he  died  of  consumption  in  1736,  at  the  age  of  26. 

He  was  hjirdly  dead  when  he  bectime  the  object  of  much  .  posthumous 

enthusiasm  ;  and  throughout  the  18th  century  his  reputation  seemed  to 

grow.     He  is  still  remembered  for  liis  Sen^  Fadrona,  which  has  been 

represented  in  London  at  two  different  theatres  within  the  last  ii»w  years 

-an  almost  uniiiue  exam])le  of  a  slight  opera  retaining  its  phCe  for  a 
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century  and  a  hal£  It  is  quite  simple,  being  limited  to  two  voices  and 
a  stringed  orchestra.  But  it  is  a  piece  of  deughtful  grace  and  freshness. 
"  The  tire  of  genius  breathes  in  every  bar,  and  the  whole  work  has  the 
character  of  a  continuous  inspiration."  Its  historical  im|X)rtance  is  great ; 
for  it  had  the  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  modern  opera.  His 
8tabat  Mater  and  some  other  Siicred  pieces  of  exiiuisite  purity  and  tender- 
ness are  still  heard.  His  early  death,  at  an  age  younger  than  that  of 
any  other  man  in  the  CJalendar — younger,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
other  artist  of  name — leaves  his  career,  it  has  been  said,  little  more  than 
a  suggestion.  The  place  given  him  in  the  Calendar  is,  doubtless,  due 
to  the  effect  of  his  Serva  Fadrona  in  the  history  of  the  opera,  and  to  the 
singular  pathos  and  sweetness  of  his  sacred  compositions.  [F.  H.] 

For  the  thirteen  Musicians  in  this  Week  consult : — Sir  G.  Grove  :  Dictimmry 
of  Mudicj  4  vols.  1879-1886.  Sir  Geor^  Macfarren:  Musical  Hiato^ry^ 
1885.  Articles  in  Ennjd,  Brit,  by  Sir  G.  Macfarren,  Franz  Hueffer, 
W.  S.  Rockstro,  and  others. 


PALESTRINA  {Giovanni  Picrhiigi  da),  b.  1528  (?),  d.  1594. 

The  tirst  of  the  great  Italian  musicmns  was  bom  of  humble  parents 
at  Palestrina,  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  of  uncertain  date,  about  1524- 
1529,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  recognised  family  name,  Pierluigi,  as 
he  was  familiarly  willed,  bore  the  name  of  his  place  of  origin.  At  a 
very  early  age — probably  about  1540 — he  studied  music  at  Rome,  under 
Goudimel,  a  Fleming.  In  loSl  Palk.strina  was  appointed  chapel- 
master  at  the  Vatican,  and  three  years  later  published  a  volume  of 
masses,  and  he  continued  to  hold  offices  in  various  churches  at  Rome. 

In  1503  Pius  iv.,  being  resolved  to  reform  the  church  nmsic  of  his 
time,  which  had  degenerated  into  vulgar  triviality,  issued  a  couunission 
to  eight  cardinals  to  carry  out  the  reforumtion.  They  directed  Palestrina 
to  write  a  typical  mass,  to  l)e  the  future  standard  in  the  sacred  office. 
Full  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  Palestrina  composed  not  one,  but 
three  miisses.  All  three  were  received  with  admiration ;  but  the  third 
was  judged  to  be  the  perfect  embodiment  of  sacred  music,  and  was 
adopted  with  unbounded  enthusiasuL  The  Pope  declared  it  to  be  such 
melody  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  had  heard  from  the  sacred  choir. 
He  created  Palestrina  composer  to  the  Pontifical  Choir — an  office  which 
he  held  under  seven  ])ontiiis  and  until  his  own  death.  The  mass  was 
named  after  Pope  Marcellus ;  and  for  two  centuries  it  continued  to  be 
the  type  of  sacred  music  throughout  Italy.  For  thirty  years  Palestrina 
continued  to  compose.  But  in  his  ninety  masses  and  other  pieces  he 
never  suqwased  his  miisterpiece,  the  **Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus."  He 
continued  with  unabated  energy  to  compose  to  the  List,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  friend,  St.  Philip  Neri,  February  1594. 

The  *'  Ma.ss  of  Pope  Marcellus  "  is  one  of  the  most  definite  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  music.  It  created  the  Italian  school  of  the  IGth,  17th, 
and  18th  centuries,  and  is  still  regarded  iis  one  of  the  most  sublime 
forms  of  church  music  that  has  ever  been  produced.  It  combined  for 
the  first  time  scientific  form  with  profound  feeling  and  reverential  tone. 
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had  begun  to  exist 


E.  IT.  Pemljor:  Didiunary  of  Music,  Art.  Palestrina.    W.  G.  Kockstro: 
Dictionary  of  Music,  Art.  Schools. 

SACCHINI  {Anionic  Maria  Ga^jyan),  b.  1734,  d.  1786. 

This  fpraceful  composer  was  l)orn  near  Naples,  of  ]K)or  parents,  in 
1734.  He  was  educated  in  the  (Conservatory  there,  and  for  twenty  years 
he  visited  many  towns  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  as  musiad  com- 
poser, director  of  theatres,  or  of  musiciil  academies.  About  1782  he 
settled  in  Paris,  where  his  European  roputiition  had  prei^Jired  for  him 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  Josepli  ii.  recommended  him  to  the  Queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  showed  him  much  favour.  The  incessant 
jealousies,  intrigues,  and  hostility  of  his  rivids  pursued  him  in  France, 
as  in  Itttly  and  England.  Di8iipiM)intment,  anxietv,  and  his  own  intem- 
penmce  brought  him  to  an  early  gmve,  and  he  iied  at  Paris,  1786,  at 
the  age  of  52. 

Sacchini,  though  irregular  and  indolent  in  habits,  left  between  forty 
and  fifty  openis  and  a  large  body  of  sjicred  pieces,  none  of  which  are  now 
in  vogue,  though  for  fifty  yeiirs  his  (Edipus  held  the  Parisian  stage.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  grounds  Sacchini  holds  a  place  in  the  Calenchir 
in  line  with  Beethoven  and  Gluck.  Modern  taste  has  almost  forgotten 
him  ;  and  our  present  canons  of  judgment  would  Jissign  him  but  a  secon- 
dary mnk.  In  the  history  of  the  art  he  is  not  of  great  importiince,  as 
he  added  nothing  to  the  work  of  Gluck,  and  has  done  nothing  in  which 
he  hiis  not  been  immeasurably  surpassed  by  Mozart.  Dr.  Bumey  calls 
him  "graceful,  elegant,  and  judicious;"  he  was  a  consummaite  master 
of  the  operatic  art,  and  understood  in  perfection  the  conditions  of  writing 
for  a  particular  voice.  His  work  is  full  of  expression,  and  of  true  and 
pure  dramatic  feeling.  He  is  "graceful,  elegant,  judicious:"  had  he 
power  and  originality  of  a  higher  order  he  might  liave  left  us  something 
more  than  an  extinct  reputiition.  [F.  H.] 

GRiSTRY  (Andre  Ernest  ModesU),  b.  1741,  d.  1813. 

This  ingenious  musician  of  the  liust  century  was  l>om  at  Liege,  of 
poor  parents,  in  1741,  and  was  educated  at  Paris  and  Rome  ;  but  it  is 
said  ttiat  he  never  was  miuster  of  music^il  science,  and  his  technical  com- 
position is  rudimentiiry  and  thin.  At  lengtli,  by  the  advice  of  Voltaire, 
who  befriended  him,  he  went  to  Paris,  176W  ;  and  there  for  forty  ye^irs  he 
worked,  holding  fnmt  rank,  as  a  composer  of  comic  opera  and  as  musical 
authority.  He  establishe<l  his  reputation  in  1709  in  Lf  tahkari  parlanty 
which  was  genuine  comedy,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
"  comic  opera  "  of  France,  the  essence  of  which  is  real  comedy,  nmsically 
interpreted.  GRfeTRY  has  l>een  called,  somewhat  extravagjintly,  the 
"  Moliferc  of  Music  ; "  but  the  phrase  marks  his  characteristic  as  a  strict 
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follower  of  musical  expression  of  all  the  lighter  feeling.  His  Richard 
(Jceur  de  Lion,  1784,  is  usually  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  It  contains 
the  air,  "  0  Richard,  O  mon  roi,  Funivera  t'abandonne,"  which  obtained 
historic  importance  when  sung  in  the  famous  banquet  of  the  Guards  at 
Versailles  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Of  the  fifty  operas  which 
Grt'try  wrote  between  1 768  and  1803,  none  survive  ;  and  he  published 
no  orchestnil  pieces.  His  place  in  the  history  of  umsic  is  marked  by 
his  success  in  founding  the  **  comic  opera"  of  France,  his  strong  sense 
of  true  dramatic  expression,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  by  his  Memoires 
sur  Ixi  Mnsic^  178!)- 1797,  in  which  he  expounds  his  theory  of  dramatic 
music.    The  book  is  in  the  Positivist  Library.  [F.  H.] 


GLUCK  {Christoph  Waiihdd),  b.  1714,  d.  1787. 

The  great  reformer  of  opera  in  Fnmce  was  a  German,  bom  1714,  in 
Bavariti,  of  parents  in  the  household  of  Prince  Lobkowitz.  He  was 
educated  in  Bohemia  and  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  age  of  22  he  was  taken  to 
Italy,  where  he  wrote  operjis  during  nine  years  and  obtained  a  European 
reputation.  In  1745,  at  thp  jiire  of  31,  he  was  invited  to  London  as 
composer  to  the  oi)era^  Here  Handel  pronounced  his  music  detestable 
and  nis  ignorance  complete.  In  tmth  his  operas  were  a  failure,  Gluck 
then  set  himself  to  reflect  on  the  «iuses  of  his  ill-success ;  and  after 
hearing  Raineau  in  Paris,  he  determined  to  recast  his  whole  stvle  of 
dramatic  composition.  For  many  years  he  continueil  to  study,  producing 
works  of  little  importance,  ai*  a  means  of  living. 

HLs  Orphcna  and  Eanjdice^  1762,  exhibited  a  new  conception  of 
operatic  music,  and  he  continued  to  produce  at  Vienna  a  series  of  pieces 
on  the  reformed  style.  In  1774,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  received 
the  favour  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whom  he  had  taught  before  her  marriage. 
In  Paris  he  continued  for  five  years,  producing  a  series  of  operas  which 
entirely  reformed  the  nmsiciil  drama  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
French  national  opor.i.  His  long  contest  with  Piccinni,  his  rival,  who 
maintained  the  old  Italian  method,  was  one  of  the  most  violent,  obstinate, 
and  memorable  in  the  history  of  music.  The  complete  triumph  of 
Gluck  is  one  of  the  epochs  in  the  development  of  dramatic  music,  and 
was  an  event  of  European  importance  in  art,  the  full  effect  of  which  is 
not  yet  completely  develo|>ed. 

The  essence  of  his  reform  consisted  in  this,  that  he  discarded  the  old 
system  whereby  airs  were  accumulated  without  reference  to  the  dramatic 
action,  so  that,  as  was  said,  the  play  became  a  mere  pretext  for  a  concert. 
The  aim  of  (jluck  was  to  make  the  music  the  tonic  embodiment  of  the 
drama,  and  to  re([uire  it  to  conform  consistently  to  true  dnunatic 
expression.  Gluck  did  for  the  tmgic  and  higher  drama  of  France  that 
which  GrHry  did  and  taught  for  the  comic  drama^  He  made  the  opera 
a  true  musical  drama,  whereas  the  prevalent  Italian  school  looked  on 
opera  as  a  collection  of  airs  strung  together  on  a  set  of  dialogues  and 
songs.  Gluck  was  thus  essentially  a  German,  working  on  what  have 
since  been  recognised  as  German  types — types  that  have  received  in  our 
age  so  vtist  a  development  by  the  genius  of  Wagner.    But  as  he  found 
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little  Buccess  either  in  Germany,  England,  or  Italy,  and  as  he  really 
founded  the  national  opera  of  France,  where  all  his  triumphs  were 
achieved,  he  is  usually  classed  with  the  French  school  of  the  IStli 
century.  From  the  new  mode  of  opera,  the  style  of  liossini,  Donizetti, 
and  Bellini  was  a  decided  reaction,  for  they  all  retumal  more  or  less  to 
the  old  Italian  plan  of  writing  airs  for  favourite  singers  with  little 
attention  t^  the  aramatic  situation. 

Gluck  takes  up  a  middle  })lace  l>etween  the  school  which  treats  the 
libretto  (or  drama)  as  a  subordinate  incident,  the  mere  csmvas  on  which 
to  paint  a  series  of  beautiful  melodies  executed  by  voices  and  orchestra, 
and  the  modem  school  which  treats  the  play  as  the  substantial  represen- 
tation and  the  nmsic  as  its  illustnition  or  translation  into  harmony.  But 
in  the  operas  of  Gluck  the  musical  aim  is  ever  dominant.  He  is 
always  a  lover  of  ideal  l>eauty  :  he  never  admits  what  is  harsh  or  dis- 
cordant for  the  sake  of  dnmiatic  expression  ;  and  in  his  Orpheus  he 
has  left  the  world  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  pathetic  airs  ever  conceived 
by  man.  His  Ori)heu8,  which  Is  one  continuous  stream  of  pure  and 
superb  delight,  at  least  seems  destined  to  a  i)enuanent  ])opularity  ;  and, 
unlike  the  school  of  Italian  opera  composers  of  this  centurj',  his  reputa- 
tion is  rather  increasing  than  diminishing.  Gluck  continued  to  compose 
in  Paris  until  1779,  when  advancing  years  and  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
caused  liim  to  withdraw  from  active  life.  With  fame  and  fortune 
secure,  he  retired  to  Vienna  and  died  there,  1787,  at  the  age  of  73. 

[F.  H.1 

JXctionary  of  Music,  Articles,  Gluck— Opera— Schools  of  Composition. 

LULLY  {Jean  Baptistf),  b.  1633,  d.  1687. 

LuLLY,  the  founder  of  the  national  opera  in  France,  was  bom  in 
Florence,  1633  ;  his  Italian  name  being  Giovanni  Bsittista  LuUi.  As  a 
boy  he  was  taken  to  Paris  and  engaged  in  the  service,  first  of  *' La  Grande 
Mademoiselle,"  and  then  of  the  King,  Louis  xiv.  Ambitious,  un- 
scrupulous, intriguing,  and  avaricious,  Lully  contrived  to  retain  the 
supreme  favour  of  the  King  diuring  the  great  epoch,  and  died  of  an 
accident  at  the  age  of  64  (1687),  wealthy,  honoured,  and  uniformly 
successful.  He  Ls  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  under 
the  great  King  ;  he  composed  the  airs  for  sevend  of  Moli^re's  comedies, 
and  in  the  Ps^ijckc  he  wrote  music  to  the  words  of  Moliere  and  Comeille. 
His  place  in  the  history  of  music  is  as  one  of  the  principal  creators  of 
opera  in  its  early  period.  [F.  H.] 

HANDEL  ((korgv.  Frederick  Uixmhl),  b.  1685,  d.  1759. 

The  great  musician  who  made  England  his  adopted  country  and 
passed  there  the  gieater  part  of  his  long  life,  was  bom  at  Halle,  in 
Lower  Saxony,  in  1685,  his  family  name  being  HA>'df.u  His  musical 
genius  asserted  itself  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  his  father,  a  surgeon,  was 
compelled  to  give  him  a  regular  musical  education.  As  a  boy  he  was 
regarded  as  a  prodigy  ;  his  first  opera  was  produced  before  he  was  20 ; 
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and  it  contains  the  beautiful  air  afterwards  known  as  "Lascia  ch'io 
pianga."  At  the  age  of  21  be  went  to  Italy,  where  ho  passed  three  years, 
and  on  his  return  he  was  made  Chapehnaater  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
(George  i.).  He  came  to  England,  1710,  being  then  twenty -live,  and 
from  that  time  he  made  this  country  his  home. 

Between  1720  and  1738  he  was  occupied  mainly  with  the  opera,  of 
which  he  undertook  the  direction,  and  for  which  he  composed  between 
thirty  and  forty  pieces.  He  embarked  his  fortune  and  consumed  his  ener- 
^es  m  a  series  of  ventures  which  caused  him  incessant  anxiety,  fatigue, 
distippointment^  and  embarrassment  The  miserable  personal  ambition 
and  vanity  of  his  rivals  beset  him  with  continual  opposition,  which  his 
proud,  irascible,  and  independent  spirit  was  not  well  fitted  to  soften. 
The  aristocracy,  whose  favour  he  was  too  proud  to  solicit,  supported  his 
rival,  Buononcini,  and  for  some  time  English  society  was  divided  into 
violent  partisans  supporting  the  two  composers.  Handel  in  the  end 
triumphed,  and  carried  with  him  the  public  applause ;  but  his  opera 
house  was  a  commercial  failure  ;  he  bec4ime  bankrupt  in  1737  ;  and  Ms 
health  failing,  he  soon  after  renounced  his  connection  with  the  stage. 

Happily  he  found  his  true  vocation  in  Oratorio,  to  which  he  now 
devoted  himself  at  the  age  of  55,  saying  that  "sacred  music  was  l)est 
fitted  to  a  man  descending  in  the  vale  of  years."  In  1740  he  produced 
Saul  and  larael  in  Eyifpt^  in  1742  Messiah ,  then  twelve  other  oratorios, 
ending  with  Jephthah,  1752.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  blind, 
though  he  still  continued  to  compose  and  even  to  i)erfonu  in  public 
But  disease  and  exhaustion  overtook  him,  as  his  fame  became  assured  : 
he  died  in  his  house  in  Brook  Street  (No.  25,  still  standing),  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  by  Roubillac,  in 
Poets'  Comer,  is  placed  over  his  grave. 

Handel  w^is  a  man  of  strong,  simple,  independent  character :  generous, 
sincere,  indomitable,  and  vehement.  He  was  never  married,  and  led  a 
reser\'ed,  plain,  and  assiduous  life.  He  produced  some  twenty  oratorios, 
about  forty  operas,  and  hundreds  of  cantatas,  psalms,  songs,  and  instru- 
mental pieces.  His  industry  was  prodigious,  and  his  rapidity  of  intense 
concentration  such,  that  many  of  his  works  are  said  to  have  been  almost 
improvised.  His  reputation  and  popularity  are  far  greater  in  Engknd 
than  in  France  or  even  in  Germany.  One  noble  field  of  musical  art  he 
almost  created  by  himself :  certainly  he  stands  in  it  supreme  and  with- 
out a  rival  His  massive  choral  effects  were  exactly  suited  to  impress 
a  people  8iiturate<l  with  Biblical  ideas,  and  accustomed  to  public 
demonstrations  of  national  and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Handel  is  thus 
in  a  singular  degree  the  musical  expression  of  the  England  of  Marl- 
borough, Chatham,  Defoe,  and  Wesley.  No  artist  perhaps  in  any  line 
has  more  deeply  touched  the  national  fibre  ;  and  none  has  ever  more 
completely  vivified  patriotic  aspiration  and  religious  fervour  in  masses 
of  people.  The  "Handel  Festivjils"  are  constimtly  growing  in 
popularity.  On  these  grounds  his  influenc<^  and  glory  are  in  a  singular 
degree  national,  which  may  account  for  the  secondary  pkce  he  occupies 
in  the  Calendar. 

Handel  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  creative  geniuses  in 
the  history  of  art :  his  Messiah,  of  which  he  selected  the  words  from  the 
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Bible,  ])rondly  declining  the  officious  asflistance  of  a  courtly  bisho]),  18 
itself,  apart  from  the  music,  a  dnima  grandly  conceived,  and  worked 
out  witli  the  feeling  of  a  poet.  The  instrumental  portions  of  his 
oratorios,  to  modern  ears  somewhat  thin  and  rudimentary,  have  been 
filled  in  and  completed  by  Mozart  and  other  musicians  ;  and  the  other 
instnmicntal  pieces  of  Handel,  though  some  of  them  remain  from  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  are  slight  and  conventional  in  form.  But  Handel  was 
in  no  sense  great  only  in  majestic  choral  effects.  Many  of  his  solos, 
and  a  few  of  the  songs  from  his  oix?ras,  are  still  cherished  as  amongst 
the  most  exquisite  and  pathetic  melodies  which  art  has  given  us.  With 
Bach,  Gluck,  and  Mozart,  Handel  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  powers  in 
the  evolution  of  modern  music  in  the  three  centuries  which  separate  the 
birth  of  Palestrina  from  the  death  of  Beethoven.  [F.  H.] 

J.  Marsliall,  in  Dictionary  of  Music.  Franz  Huett'er,  in  EncycL  Brit,  vol.  xi. 
Sir  O.  Macfarnui,  in  Musical  History.  Lift^  by  Victor  Schoelcher, 
translated  by  W.  G.  Rockstro,  1857. 


BEETHOVEN  {Ludwig  van\  b.  1770,  d.  1827. 

The  mighty  founder  of  the  mo<lem  school  of  orchestral  music  came 
of  a  Belgian  family  settled  for  two  generations  in  Germany.  His  ^nd- 
father  and  father  were  both  musicians  at  Cologne.  Ludwig  van  Bekt- 
novEN  was  bom  at  Bonn,  December  1770.  He  passe<l  a  youth  of 
poverty  and  hardship  ;  showed  early  signs  of  nmsical  genius  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  15  received  an  appointment  as  court  organist -assistant.  A  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  sent  the  youth  to  Vienna,  where,  at  the  age  of  17, 
he  had  a  few  lessons  from  Mozart.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Count  Waldstcin,  who  sent  him  to  Vienna.  There 
he  lived  and  worked  thirty-five  years,  and  there  he  died  in  1827,  aged  57. 
What  is  called  his  Opus  1  appeared  in  Vienna,  1795  (ntat  25).  A  few 
years  afterwards  his  deafness  began,  the  result  of  an  obscure  disease  w^hich 
embittered  the  composer's  life  and  cut  him  off  from  mankind  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  art.  The  period  of  his  chief  master|)ieces  is  1800- 
1814,  during  wliich  were  produced  Fiihlio,  his  only  opera,  and  the 
principal  symphonies,  excc])t  the  great  Choral  SyviplMny  which  is  later. 
Franz  Hueffer  writes  :  "Beethoven's  compositions,  138  in  number,  com- 
prise all  forms  of  vocal  and  instnimental  music,  from  the  sonata- to  the 
symphony,  from  the  simi>le  song  to  the  opera  and  oratorio.  In  each  of 
these  forms  he  dispbiys  the  depth  of  his  feeling,  the  power  of  his  gjenius  ; 
in  some  of  them  he  re^iched  a  greatness  never  approached  by  his  pre- 
decessors or  followers.'' 

This  great  nmsician  was  the  first  to  develop  an  element  in  instru- 
mental music  which  had  Iwen  but  foreshadowed  by  his  predecessors — 
that  which  may  be  called  the  personal  or  subjective.  Phrases  of  incon- 
gruous character,  sudden  and  unaccountable  transition  of  expression,  he 
knew  how  to  weld  into  a  symmetrical  whole  that-,  while  it  mirrors  the 
workings  of  a  strong  and  wayward  fancy,  always  bears  the  stamp  of 
mastership.  Numerous  as  are  Beethoven's  works,  the  phases  of  tnese 
tone-pictures  are  as  varied,  for  no  two  resemble  each  other.    Among  the 
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host  who  have  followed  his  introspectiye  method,  there  are  some  illustri- 
ous munes,  but  for  creative  power  and  grandeur  that  of  Beethoven  remains 
unique  and  unapproached. 

His  childhood  and  youth  were  a  continued  scene  of  toil ;  he  began 
music  in  his  fourth  year  under  his  father,  a  musician  of  irregular  habits, 
and  began  to  compose  and  play  in  public  when  11  years  old.  About  this 
period  he  was  trusted  to  play  the  organ  as  deputy,  and  to  accompany  the 
opera  rehearwils  ;  meanwnile  he  was  studying,  besides  clavier,  viola,  and 
organ,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  In  the  last  of  three  trios,  his  pub- 
lished Opus  1,  his  individuidity  is  already  clearly  perceptible ;  and  the 
growth  of  his  mind  and  mastery  of  resources  may  be  traced  almost  from 
work  to  work,  especially  in  his  symphonies,  in  his  expansion  of  musical 
form,  his  instrumentation  and  his  peculiar  power  of  conveying  those 
surgings  of  feeling  and  consciousness  that  are  the  undercurrents  of  human 
life,  and  which  the  other  arts  can  only  delineate  when  they  have  passed 
into  action. 

We  are  told  that  he  never  cared  for  childish  games  or  companions, 
yet  in  later  years  he  showed  a  peculiar  sense  of  drollery,  and  his  ardent 
and  lifelong  friendships  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  his  character.  As 
an  executant  we  are  told  that  he  was  a  marvellous  extemporist,  a  faculty 
in  singular  contrast  with  the  slow  mid  gi'adual  growth  of  his  musical 
thought  That  his  mind  remained  unbalanced  was  probably  owing  to 
his  irregidar  and  partial  training ;  generous  and  impulsive  to  the  verge 
of  aberration,  he  was  also  suspicious  and  resentful ;  capable  of  a  complete 
surrender  of  self  for  those  he  loved,  he  was  ready  to  renounce  his  friend 
for  any  trifling  cause.  The  torment  of  growing  deafness  darkened  Beet- 
hoven's life  for  many  years  before  his  sense  of  hearing  was  extinguished, 
and  from  this  time  a  great  change  came  over  his  musical  thought.  A 
mysticism,  as  though  he  would  express  what  cannot  be  uttered,  acuteness 
of  sound  that  distresses  the  hearer,  diffuseness,  jarring,  harshness  in 
harmony  and  part-writing  often  take  the  place,  in  his  tormented  spirit, 
of  the  beauty  and  sjrmmetry  of  former  days.  But  if  his  latest  works 
bear  traces  of  his  mental  isoLition  and  the  suffering  it  entailed,  they  also 
are  full  of  those  noble  features  that  have  made  the  name  of  Beethoven 
synonymous  with  what  is  most  grand  and  beautifid  in  uuisical  art. 

[N.  M.] 

Life  of  Beethoven f  l»y  Alexander  Thayer,  and  by  Schindler,  1841 ;  and  see 
Article,  by  Sir  G.  Grove,  in  Did.  of  Music. 

ROSSINI  (Joachim  Antonio^  b.  1792,  d.  186a 

Rossini  was  bom,  1792,  at  Pesaro,  on  the  Adriatic,  of  humble 
parents.  His  father  was  town  trumpeter  and  a  local  wag  :  his  mother 
sang  on  the  stage  in  the  theatres  of  Komiigna.  The  young  Rossini  had 
but  slight  education  ;  sang  in  public  as  a  lad  ;  and  studied  music  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Bologna.  At  the  age  of  16  he  produced  orchestral 
pieces  in  public,  and  at  18  he  gave  his  first  opera.  From  that  time  he 
composed  a  constant  succession  of  operas  which  had  great  success  in 
Italy  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1822  that  his  reputation  became  European. 
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In  that  year  (he  was  now  thirty)  he  married,  went  to  Vienna,  and  brought 
out  CiviknUa  and  SemiramU.  His  Barhcr  of  Seville,  composed  in  1S16, 
had  not  at  first  proves]  a  success,  but  it  soon  became  his  m<>st  popuUir 
piece.  He  next  visited  London  and  Paris,  in  both  of  which  cities  he 
was  received  witli  great  onthusiasiii,  and  was  overwhehneil  with  com- 
mi&tsions.  In  1824  he  was  esUiblished  in  Paris  as  musical  director  of 
the  Indian  Theatre.  In  Paris  Kossini  worked  for  five  vears,  the  acknow- 
lerlged  heiul  of  the  nuisiciaus  of  the  ca])ital,  and  proiKiced  a  succession 
of  oi)eras  marked  with  his  peculiar  facility,  humour,  and  vivacity.  In 
1829  he  brought  out  William  Tvll,  his  masterjiiece.  In  it  he  had 
deeply  modified  his  style.  The  study  of  Beethoven  had  now  led  him 
to  a  larger  and  more  serious  conception  of  dramatic  harmony ;  and  he 
plainly  presents  himself  as  the  rival  of  Meyerl)eer  in  the  new  taste  for 
massive  orchestral  combinations. 

From  the  date  of  Tdl  Rossini  lived  nearly  forty  years,  in  full  activity 
of  mind  and  iK)ssessed  of  wealth,  influence,  and  reputation.  But  he 
produceil  nothmg  further  for  the  stage,  and  nothing  of  much  importance 
of  anv  kind.  His  renunciation  of  his  art  at  the  age  of  37  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  incidents  in  the  whole  history  of  art ;  and  can  be  paralleled 
only  by  the  retirement  of  Racine  at  the  age  of  38,  and  that  of  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  della  Porta,  the  Italian  painter,  at  the  age  of  25.  These  were 
aiused  by  religious  scruples.  For  the  obstinate  withdrawal  of  Rossini 
there  have  been  alleged  as  i»uses, — disappointment,  jealousy,  idleness, 
vanity,  pride,  self-respect,  and  lastly  a  noble  conviction  that  he  had 
fulfilled  his  best  work,  and  could  no  longer  produce  anything  of  per- 
manent value.  His  motives  were  doubtless  of  mixed  kind,  made  up  of 
self-indulgence  and  self-respect.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  re- 
cognised the  thin  and  somewhat  stagey  character  of  his  own  earlier  work, 
and  had  the  good  sense  to  feel  that  he  was  not  destined  to  surpass  Tell 
in  powerful  dramatic  combinations.  In  any  ciu>e  he  lived  long  after  it 
in  a  luxurious,  cultured,  and  artistic  world  ;  a  wit^  a  **6o7i  vivant"  and 
a  nmnificent  friend  of  nuisic  and  of  nuisicians.  He  died  at  Paris,  which 
had  l>een  his  home  for  forty-four  years,  at  the  age  of  76,  in  1868. 

The  music  of  Rossini  had  l)een  extravagftntly  admired  in  his  own 
age ;  and  is  now  as  unjustly  ridiculed  in  our  own.  With  Mozart  he 
stimds  almost  alone  as  having  written  delightful  music  that  is,  in  a  true 
sense,  witty  or  the  expression  of  rollicking  fun.  In  brilliancy  and 
vivacity,  both  for  voice  and  for  instruments,  he  has  luirdly  any  equal 
But  his  brilliancy  has  neither  subtlety  nor  pathos  ;  and  not  seldom  de- 
generates into  idle  flourishes  and  sentimental  languor.  HLs  wonderful 
brio  and  sparkling  agility  of  movement  liave  made  him  the  favourite  of 
singers,  both  men  and  women,  who  seek  for  a  means  of  displaying  their 
vocid  resources.     But  to  the  adepts  of  the  new  school  of  dramatic  ex- 

Srcssion,  the  musical  inroudtcs  of  the  brilliant  Italian  are  foolishness  and 
elxLsement.  A  more  sober  and  just  estimate  has  been  expressed  of  him 
by  great  masters  of  the  art  who  themselves  chose  a  difierent  manner. 
And,  much  as  Rossini  may  l)e  wanting  in  power,  in  feeling,  and  in  serious 
harmony,  his  vivacity,  invention,  and  grace  continue  to  delight  the 
lovers  of  opera  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  name  is  one  of  the  two 
or  three  of  living  persons  who  were  included  in  the  Calendar.     [F.  H.] 
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BELLINI  (Vinccnzo),  b.  1807  (7),  d.  1835. 

Vinccnzo  Bkllinm,  the  son  of  an  oricfanist  of  Cutanui,  in  Sicily,  was 
born  1807,  or  lu*  some  think  in  1H02,  and  tuupht  first  by  his  fatlier  and 
then  in  the  (.-onscrvatory  of  Nai)les,  where  he  had  as  his  fellow-students 
Donizetti  and  Meroadante.  As  a  youth  he  attnicte<i  the  attention  of 
the  nianat^er  of  La  Scahi  at  Milan  and  of  San  Carlo  at  Nai)les.  His 
first  openi,  Bianca  t:  Ftniaiuiuy  was  produced  in  1820,  when  he  wjis  111. 
In  the  followinf^  year  he  brought  out  The  Finite  at  Mihm.  His  tirat 
great  European  success  was  Lii  Sonnamhuhtj  produced  in  1831,  at  the 
age  of  24,  the  masterpiece  which  still  keeps  the  operatic  sta^je,  the 
favourite  of  a  succession  of  prime  ihmnt.  About  a  year  later  amie 
NoTma.  In  1834,  Bellini  went  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  supix)rt  of  Kossini ;  and  under  his  advice  he  produced  1  Pnritani. 
Shortly  after  its  pro<luction  he  was  attacked  witli  dysentery,  delirium 
supervened,  and  he  die<l  Sej)teinber  1835,  at  the  aj;e  of  28.  He  was  huried 
in  Pere-la-Chaise ;  but  his  remains  have  recently  been  removed  to  his 
native  place  in  Sicily. 

Bellini  produced  little  but  openis,  of  which  three  are  still  continually 
heanl  in  all  the  theatres  of  the  old  and  new  world.  They  are  marked  by 
singular  sweetness  of  melody  and  ]>urity  of  feeling  ;  but  they  are  almost 
entirely  independent  of  any  resources  of  haniiony  ;  have  little  draniatic 
power ;  and  rely  wholly  on  pathetic  airs,  not  on  constnictive  skill  or 
force  in  representing  piissi(»n.  Their  author  is  one  of  the  most  precocious 
of  nuisical  geniuses,  and  during  his  lifetime  enjoy eil  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration. The  delight  with  which  his  works  were  receiveil  over  Euroixj 
was  due  in  great  meiLsure  to  the  fiict  that  they  were  sung  by  some  of 
the  most  wonderfid  singers  in  modern  times,  amongst  whom  were  Uubini, 
Tamburini,  Malibran,  Pasta,  Grisi,  and  Lablache.  His  pLice  in  the 
Calendar  is  far  from  l)eing  that  to  which  he  is  usually  assigned  in  the 
rr)ll  of  modern  musicians  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  due  to  the  excessive  value 
placed  by  Comte  on  pure  and  simple  melody  and  the  operatic  dnima 
as  the  expression  of  human  emotion.  |  F.  H.] 


DONIZETTI  {Ga€ta.io\  b.  1798,  d.  1848. 

Gaetano  Donizetti,  six  years  junior  to  Rossini  and  nine  years  senior 
to  Bellini,  was  born  at  Bergamo,  in  North  Italy  in  171)8.  He  was 
educated  at  the  C^onservatory  at  Naples,  and  produced  his  first  o^wra  at 
Vienna  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  20.  His  chief  successes  were  pnxluced 
between  the  years  1830  and  1835, — Anna  Bolamy  VElisir  iVAmor^y 
Lucia  ill  Ijaiuuurinooi\  and  Lucrczia  Borrjia,  On  subsequent  visits*  to 
Paris  he  com])osed  La  FiUc  dn  Bujiment  (1840),  and  Don  Fa^qualf, 
a  delicious  comic  opera  (1843).  He  com^wsed  in  all  upwards  of  sixty 
openis,  of  which  hardly  any  but  those  named  above  are  now  heard  on 
the  stage.  Worn  out  by  incessant  labours  he  fell  into  a  condition  of 
melancholy,  and  died  of  pandysis  at  Bergimio  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  50. 

Donizetti,  like  Bellini,  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Rossini ;  and, 
if  he  had  far  less  power  than  his  master,  avoided  hiu  besetting  mannerisms. 
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Like  Bellini,  his  principal  gift  lay  in  pithetic  melody,  though  he  has 
somewhat  more  of  dramatic  i>ower,  of  verve,  and  comic  orifjinality.  Like 
Bellini  and  Kossini,  ho  no  Ioniser  commands  the  passionate  enthusiasm 
which  surrounded  hun  in  his  lifetime,  an  enthusiasm  which  was  hirjrcly 
due  to  the  superb  sin^^ers  who  presented  his  works,  to  display  whose 
voices  he  exactly  iidapted  his  airs.  Nor  would  the  judgment  of  modem 
musicians  place  him  as  inferior  to  Bellini,  unless  it  be  in  the  single 
quality  of  pathos.  [F.  H.J 


WEBEE  {Carl  Maria  F.  E.  von\  b.  1786,  d.  1826. 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  belonged  to  a  German  family,  which' for 
several  generations  had  been  noble.  Catholic,  military,  and  nuisic^L  He 
was  born  at  Eutin  in  Uolst^in  in  1780,  and  rei^eived  his  first  musical 
education  from  his  father,  who  had  fought  at  Rosbach,  1756,  and  had 
subsequently  become  director  of  various  theatres  in  many  German  towns. 
He  led  a  desultory  and  wandering  life  jis  a  youth  ;  but  his  musical 
genius  introduced  him  to  Haydn  and  other  eminent  composers.  In  1813, 
at  the  age  of  27,  he  settled  at  Prague,  as  director  of  the  opera.  In  1821 
he  produced  his  first  great  European  success  with  Dcr  FreUchilh  ;  and 
from  that  day  the  young  composer  was  recognised  as  a  dramatic  successor 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  His  next  work,  Euryavthc  (1823),  was  less 
immediately  popular,  but  has  since  been  recognised  as  his  masterpiece. 
He  was  now  visibly  suflfering  from  the  malady  (phthisis)  from  which  his 
mother  had  died  in  youth  ;  and  his  constant  exertions  in  directing  operas 
in  all  parts  of  Germany  increased  the  strain  on  his  health.  He  agreed 
to  write  an  opera  in  English,  to  be  pro<luced  by  (>harles  Kemble  in 
London.  Ohtron  was  the  subject.  In  1826  he  journeyed  to  London, 
where  the  new  opem  was  produced  with  great  success.  But  two  months 
later  (4th  June,  1826)  he  died,  and  was  buried  with  nnich  ceremony  in 
London.     In  1844  his  remains  were  removed  to  Dresden. 

Weber,  who  had  not  completed  hLs  40th  year  at  hLs  death,  left  nine 
operas,  of  which  three  are  stdl  performe<l,  and  a  mass  of  compositions 
for  voice  and  instniment  HLs  reputation,  unlike  that  of  the  contem- 
porary Italian  masters,  has  not  diminished  with  time,  and  does  not  rest 
on  operas  directly  written  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  time  and  pjirticular 
voices  which  sting  them  on  the  stage.  Weber  was  a  man  of  engaging 
character,  nmch  general  culture,  and  many  literary  and  artistic  gifts  ; 
and  much  might  have  been  hoped  from  his  astonishing  originality  and 
inventive  genius,  if  poverty,  a  lingering  disease,  and  early  death  had  not 
cut  short  his  activity  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  [F.  H.] 


MOZART  {Johann  Wolfijang  Amaden^),  b.  1766,  d.  1791. 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  musical  geniuses  was  born  of  a  family  of 
musicians  at  Salzburg,  in  1756  ;  and  died  before  completing  his  36th 
year,  worn  out  with  excitement  and  intense  activity,  having  produced 
an  enormous  mass  of  works,  amongst  which  are  masterpieces  in  every 
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department  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  having  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  history  of  his  art.  The  most  intense  ot  all  musical 
geniuses  was  naturally  the  most  precocious. 

Johann  Wolfj^ang  Amadeus  (Latin  Theophilus,  Germ.  Gottlieb) 
Mozart  was  the  son  of  Leopold  Mozart,  a  violinist  of  repute,  in  the 
service  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  He  was  reared  to  music  almost 
from  the  cnuUe.  At  the  age  of  three  he  began  to  play  and  even  to  com- 
pose ;  at  five  he  took  jwirt  in  a  public  operatic  performance  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  six  ho  was  exhibited  as  an  infant  pro<ligy  in  the  courts  of  Germany. 
The  child  grew  up  intensely  susceptible,  delicate,  and  precociously  acute. 
From  the  age  of  seven  to  that  of  seventeen  the  young  genius  was  engaged 
in  a  long  series  of  journeys  over  Euroi)e,  in  the  course  of  which,  with 
his  father  and;sister,  he  played  in  public  and  at  court  in  the  cities 
of  Germany,  in  Brussels,  Paris,  London  (in  which  they  sUiyed  fifteen 
months),  Holland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy.  In  all  of  them  the 
nuirvellous  l)oy  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  playing  on  three  instru- 
ments, composing  elaborate  pieces,  and  improvising,  besides  exhibiting 
various  feats  of  a  somewhat  dubious  value.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
travelled  in  Italy,  where  he  produced  many  pieces,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  applause  and  distinctions.  These  ten  years  of  wandering  in  boy- 
hood could  not  l>e  but  a  terrible  strain  on  a  lad  of  intense  susceptibility 
and  ardent  genius  ;  but  his  musical  education  was  by  no  means  neglected. 
His  father,  an  ambitious  and  able  man,  of  great  capacity  and  energy, 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  train  the  child,  whom  he  recognised  as  the 
greatest  artfstic  genius  of  hLs  age.  And  perhaps  to  a  spirit  endowed 
with  the  rapid  and  unerring  intuition  of  Moziirt^  such  a  life  of  movement 
and  publicity  ser^'cd  to  fill  the  mind  with  everything  that  Europe  could 
then  produce  in  music. 

At  the  age  of  20  (1776),  the  young  Wolfgang  had  assimilated  and 
exhausted  everything  that  nuisic  hjul  then  to  teach ;  and  he  certainly 
had  produced  characteristic  and  Ltsting  works  in  every  dejiartment  of 
the  art.  In  his  20th  year  he  returned  to  his  native  Salzburg,  and  worked 
with  energy  and  success  at  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  For  five  years 
more  he  occupied  himself  i>artly  in  foreign  and  German  cities,  both 
playing  and  composing,  or  in  steady  work  m  his  own  native  town.  In 
1781,  at  the  age  of  2;'),  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  there,  with  some 
journeys  to  other  cities  and  countries,  the  rest  of  his  short  life  was 
passed.  In  spite  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  warm  friends,  and  royal 
patrons,  with  his  own  incessant  productiveness,  Mozart's  life  in  the  capital 
was  one  long  struggle  with  poverty,  jealousies,  and  disappointment. 

In  1781,  in  spite  of  hLs  father's  remonstrances,  he  married  Contanze 
Weber,  of  the  same  family  as  that  of  the  composer  Carl  Maria ;  and, 
though  she  was  a  wcll-intentione<l  and  affectionate  girl,  she  was  without 
the  strength  of  nature  or  the  economic  habits  needed  to  keep  the  thrift- 
less genius  from  troubles  and  want.  Their  married  life,  indeed,  was 
one  of  constiint  anxiety  and  confusion.  The  young  composer  gained  a 
scanty  and  irregular  livelihood  by  teaching  with  slight  success,  and  per- 
forming with  applause,  but  with  constimt  interruption  to  his  own  original 
work.  He  wa^*  continually  engaged  in  public  concerts,  oi)enis,  and  at 
the  palaces  of  the  court  and  nobles  ;  but  his  profits  were  small  and  soon 
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exhausted,  and  he  could  obtain  no  fixed  appointment.  In  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  and  the  aid  of  many  wann  friends,  the  greatest  of  musicians 
was  allowed  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  on  the  proceeds  of  occasional 
lessons  and  cliance  concerts,  as  he  himself  wroti?  to  a  friend — "always 
hoverin;!  between  hope  and  anxiety."'  After  inccsstmt  rebuffs  and  amidst 
violent  intrigues,  he  produced  the  No::ze  di  Figaro  in  1 786  :  he  was  then 
thirty,  and  it  marks  the  high-ti<le  of  his  genius.  It  was  received  with 
delight ;  but  brought  the  comix)ser  little  but  a])plause.  In  the  following 
year  (1787)  came  his  masterj)iece,  l)on  (riovanni.  Both  of  these  he 
conducted  in  person  :  the  success  of  the  latter  was  at  first  doubtful  in 
Vienna  ;  but  it  brought  him  a  ye^irly  salary  of  £80.  Journeys  followed 
to  Dresden,  Berlin,  Leipaic,  and  Frankfort ;  at  all  of  which  he  gave 
concerts  which  brought  him  nothing  but  fame. 

In  1789  he  returned  to  Vienna  for  the  last  time  ;  and  was  absorbe<l 
in  lessons,  public  concerts,  and  composition,  amidst  the  utmost  anxiety 
from  his  wife's  illness  and  hLs  own  precarious  income.  In  17i)l  he  under- 
took his  last  opera,  the  Zauberjluti\  or  Magic  Flute^  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  hibours  he  received  the  order  from  an  unknown  jmtron  to  compose  a 
Requiem  in  secret.  The  detrunza  di  Tito,  baseii  on  Metastasio's  drama, 
was  performed  with  poor  success,  and  in  a  week  afterwards  the  Zanbcr- 
flote,  which  was  far  from  well  received.  C^hagrin,  overwork,  and  anxiety 
were  now  telling  on  his  body  and  mind.  Fainting  fits  succeeded,  and  he 
fell  into  despondency.  He  told  his  wife  that  he  was  writing  the  Requiem 
for  himself.  And  his  presentiment  was  tnie.  It  was  never  finished. 
On  November  15,  though  visibly  dying,  he  com[)osed  a  ciintata,  and  con- 
ducted it  himself;  but  he  was  force<l  to  take  to  his  bed,  where  ho 
laboured  at  his  Riquirm,  consumed  with  fever  and  anxiety.  On  Decem- 
ber 4th  he  had  the  score  brought  to  his  bedside,  tried  a  passage,  singing 
the  alto  himself ;  but  his  strength  gave  way :  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
put  aside  the  score.  But  up  to  midnight  he  continued  to  give  directions, 
and  was  seen  in  delirium  to  be  puffing  his  cheeks  to  imitiito  the  action  of 
the  drums.  By  one  o'clock  in  tne  morning  (it  was  December  5, 1791)  he 
was  no  more.  Next  day,  with  a  pauper's  funeral,  without  nmsic  and 
with  no  friends  around  the  coflin,  Moziirt  was  Liid  in  the  common  grave 
of  St  Marx  churchyard,  at  Vienna.  Research  h;is  failed  to  identify  the 
exact  spot,  nor  can  his  bones  be  found.  So  ended  the  greatest  of 
musicians,  at  the  age  of  35. 

Mozart  was  very  short,  with  a  pleasant  but  somewhat  feeble  counten- 
ance, beiiutiful  hands  and  feet,  hjur  and  eyes  ;  but  his  ap]>earance  was 
far  from  impressive.  He  was  afiectionate,  generous,  sociable,  joyous,  and 
sympathetic  ;  but  at  the  s^ime  time  careless,  weak,  improvident,  and  not 
uniformly  abstemious.  As  a  person  he  has  little  to  reconmiend  him 
except  a  childlike  simplicity  and  lovable  nature  ;  but  his  genius  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  in  human  history.  He  has  bet'n  \^t11  comjxired  to 
Raffaelle,  inasmuch  as  they  two  of  all  artists,  at  least  in  the  modern  world, 
liave  lived  in  one  unbroken  life  of  beautv,  and  have  clothed  with  in- 
stinctive  grace  every  side  of  their  art  and  of  life.  It  is  the  peculiar 
gift  of  Mozart  to  have  left  to  the  world  aldding  and  superl)  works  in 
every  one  of  the  forms  of  music — song,  sonati,  concerto,  sym])hony,  mass, 
and  opera.      In  his  instnimental  pieces  he  greiitly  advanced  the  science^ 
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and  opened  to  it  new  fields.  lu  song  he  is  acknowledged  as  gupreme. 
No  otner  maater  has  left  an  equal  number  of  exquisite  airs  of  which  the 
world  ia  never  tired.  In  symphony  and  in  mass  he  has  been  equalled  or 
BUipassied  only  bv  Beethoven  and  Buch  ;  but  in  opera  he  is  ncknowledj^d 
to  nave  ]iroduced  the  perfect  type. 

In  musical  art  the  test  of  power  to  irapress  the  imagination  of  num- 
bers in  various  Ojres  and  races  is  decisive-  The  philosopher,  the  inun  of 
science,  the  inventor,  can  produce  his  va.it  nodal  etTorts,  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  other  minds.  It  is  enough  that  Aristotle, 
Kepler,  Newton,  Descartes,  GuteDl>erg,  are  followed  by  competent  minds 
who  can  give  to  posterity  the  results  of  their  work.  Even  in  poetry,  it 
is  enouii^h  that  yfijchylus  and  Dante  have  (^vcn  to  mankind  eternal  types 
of  tragedy  and  sacred  poem,  which  the  masses  of  men  know  only  by 
repute.  But  in  music  the  business  is  to  delight,  to  touch  the  soul,  and 
to  elevate  the  spirit ;  and  its  etTccts  can  be  indirectly  extended  in  a  much 
less  degree.  It  is  not  the  business  of  musical  creation  to  astonish  a 
coterie  or  to  delight  virtuosi.  When  in  art  men  talk  of  "  learning," 
"profundity,"  und  "subjective  consciousness,"  we  know  that  they  are 
passing  into  the  field  of  abstract  science,  not  of  concrete  expression. 
Music  must  rouse  entbiisiasui  in  races  iind  throughout  a^ea.  Judged  by 
tiis  test,  the  supremacy  of  Mozart  is  plain.  Those  who  would  place 
beside  him  or  al>ove  him  Bach,  Handel,  and  Beethoven  are  stUI  amongst 
his  passionate  devotees.  Whilst  to  the  Latin-speaking  races  of  the  Old 
and  New  World  the  other  UeTniiin  masters  are  comiMiratively  unknown, 
Mozart  is,  to  all  who  love  pure  melody,  without  a  rival ;  ond,  to  those 
who  prefer  elaborate  harmony,  he  is  not  second.  [F.  H.] 


MODERN   PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  aim  of  Philosophy  is  to  arr.mgc  man's  thoughts  about  himself 
anrl  the  world  into  a  connected  whole.  I'he  first  condition  of  success 
is  that  the  method  pursued  shall  be  the  same  throughout ;  and  this  con- 
dition has  been  filled  by  the  Positive  synthesis  alone.  All  other  philo- 
sophies have  laboured  under  the  fat^il  difiiculty  that  while  some  classes 
of  facts  were  regarded  as  controlled  by  supernatural  agencies,  others 
were  subject  to  natund  laws ;  others  iigain  neld  an  equivocal  position. 
In  the  details  of  hLs  diiily  activity,  man  has  been  of  necessity  a  Positivist 
from  the  first.  The  regular  succession  of  day  and  night,  of  the  seasons, 
of  the  growth  of  crops,  the  uniform  (quality  of  the  metal,  or  stone,  or 
wood  which  he  worked,  even  the  moral  imifonuities  of  human  character, 
have  been  forced  on  him  from  the  beginning.  Thus  it  is  that  in  all  pre- 
liminary philosophies,  theological  and  positive  conceptions  have  been 
incoherently  mixetL  Positive  science — that  is  to  say,  the  extension  to 
abstract  speculation  of  the  common  sense  and  ob»er\'ation  always  instinc- 
tively applied  in  the  arts  of  life — began  with  Greek  geometrj',  and  was 
extended  by  the  genius  of  Aristotle  to  other  spheres.  By  tne  close  of 
the  Greek  period  the  conception  of  abstr.^ct  natund  law — that  is  to  say, 
of  the  existence  of  uniformities  amidst  phenomena  that  seemed  to  be 
indefinitely  variable — had  deeply  i)enetrate<l. 

Scientific  8i)eculation  had  i)een  arrested  by  the  social  necessities  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Holding  at  first 
entirely  aloof  from  philosophic^d  debate,  the  Church  found  it  necessary 
at  last  to  strive  for  a  finn  intellectual  foundation.  She  sought  for  this  in 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  applied  and  systomatised  bv  the  schoolmen, 
of  whom  Aiiuinas  may  l)e  taken  as  the  type.  This  was  her  culminating 
point,  and  also  the  l)eg^nning  of  her  decline.  The  schoolmen  challenged 
discussion,  and  discussion  was  fatal.  The  Sum  ma  of  Aquinas  is  fraught 
M-ith  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction. 

The  intellectual  movement  of  Europe  from  the  1 4th  to  the  18th 
centuries  had  two  distinct  currents ;  destnictive  criticism  of  the  old 
Monotheistic  synthesis  on  the  one  hand,  collection  of  materials  for  the 
Positive  synthesis  on  the  other.  The  two  functions,  though  not  always 
perfonned  by  the  same  organs,  were  yet  inseparable.  Without  some 
dissolution  of  Catholic  doctrine,  scientific  research  was  impossible. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Reformation,  with  all  its  partial  and  unsatisfy- 
ing solutions.  Protestant  Holland  gave  Descartes  a  home  :  GalUeo's 
life,  difficult  in  Italy,  would  have  been  cnished  in  SjKiin.  And,  in  its 
tuni,  scientific  research  l>ecame  the  most  iwwerful  of  solvents.  Such  men 
as  Kepler  and  Galileo,  Descartes  and  Bacon,  while  building  up  the  new 
synthesis,  necessarily  displaced  the  old.  The  meta[)hysical  revolution 
initiated  by  Descartes  led  ultimately  to  direct  onslaughts  on  received 
beliefs  far  more  formidable  than  those  of  the  Protest*int  reformers. 

Of  this  twofold  movement  of  upbuilding  and  destroying,  Rene 
Descartes  is  the  most  complete  representative.    The  critical  phUosophy 
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and  the  positive  philosophy  each  received  from  him  their  most  potent 
impulse.  He  initiated  tne  great  mathematical  revolution  that  enabled 
Newton  to  interpret  the  solar  system  ;  in  his  views  on  light  and  heat  he 
anticipated  modern  physics ;  he  was  the  first  to  welcome  Harvey's  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation.  And  on  the  other  hand  he  was  the  first 
pioneer  in  the  path  leading  to  the  destructive  process  of  the  18th 
century,  issuing  at  last  in  social  upheaval.  In  the  hands  of  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza  the  movement  of  demolition  went  on  apace ;  opponents  helped 
it  forward  equally  with  friends  :  for  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  was  less 
dangerous  than  the  Theodicy  of  Leibnitz.  Locke  frankly  abandoned  the 
struggle  for  absolute  knowledge.  Hume  and  Diderot  proved  its  impossi- 
bility ;  Kant  completed  the  process.  All  these  men  were  builders  no 
less  than  destroyers.  Knowing  Man  to  be  Man's  proper  study,  they 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  his  nature.  By  construction  no  less  than  by 
demolition  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  advent  of  Humanity. 


The  month  appropriated  to  Descartes  is  divided  as  follows  : 

The  first  week  deals  with  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  ancient  and  modem  thought  were  brought  into  contact,  by  the 
systematic  attempt  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Aquinas,  and  others,  to  use  the 
lo^ic  of  Aristotle  in  defence  of  the  creeds,  and  to  reconcile  Faith  with 
scientific  speculation.  It  was  the  last  efibrt  of  the  Church  to  assert  her 
intellectual  supremacy  in  Europe.  The  early  scepticism,  unsupported  by 
scientific  research,  to  which  this  mighty  constructive  effort  gave  rise,  is 
also  represented  in  this  week  by  such  names  as  Ramus,  Erasmus,  and 
Montaigne. 

The  second  week  represents  the  philosophical  speculation  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  dealing  with  the  individual  nature  of  man,  physical 
and  moral,  for  the  most  part  in  a  preparatory  and  inductive  way.  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Vauvenargues,  Diderot,  and  Cabanis  are  here  commemorated. 
Of  those  who  thus  bound  Philosophy  down  to  human  service,  the  most 
illustrious  name  is  Bacon. 

The  third  week,  covering  nearly  the  same  period,  is  devoted  to  the 
philosophical  study  of  Man  in  his  social  relations.  Leibnitz  is  here  the 
presiding  type.  With  him  are  associated  the  great  writers  on  principles 
of  law,  Grotius,  Cujas,  and  Montesquieu  ;  writers  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  as  Vico,  Fr^ret,  Herder ;  Winckelmann,  the  historian  of  art^ 
and  Buffon,  who  dealt  with  the  relations  of  the  human  species  to  other 
animal  races. 

The  fourth  week  represents  philosophy  in  its  final  stage  of  prepara- 
tion, immediately  antecedent  to  Positivism.  Under  the  preceaence  of 
Hume,  who  in  discussion  both  of  human  nature  and  of  social  life,  in- 
dustrial and  religious,  approached  very  nearly  to  the  Positive  stage,  we 
have  the  philosophic  historians,  Robertson  and  Gibbon  ;  Condorcet,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Comte  in  the  Positive  theory  of  history  ;  De 
Maistre,  to  whom  is  due  the  first  appreciation  of  the  mediaeval  system  from 
a  human  stand-point ;  finally  the  tnree  principal  representatives  of  modem 
German  speculation — whose  views  on  historical  philosophy  were  largely 
concurrent  with  those  of  Comte — Kant,  Fichte,  and  HegeL     [J.  H.  B.] 

2h 
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DESOABTES  (RerU),  b.  1596,  d.  1650. 

Ren^  Descartes  was  born  March  31,  1596,  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine, 
when  Bacon,  Galileo,  and  Kepler  were  in  early  manhood.  His  father 
was  an  hereditary  member  of  the  provincial  government  in  Brittany. 
Like  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  and  other  audacious  thinkers,  he  was  taught 
by  the  Jesuits.  At  the  Mge  of  eight  he  was  admitted  to  their  college  of  La 
Pl^che  ;  and  he  remained  there  for  eight  years.  With  some  members  of 
the  Order,  as  also  with  the  monk  Mersenne,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
student,  he  maintained  intimate  correspondence  throughout  his  life. 

In  his  celebrated  Discourse  07i  Method,  Descartes  explains  that,  while 
highly  valuing  the  literary  culture  thus  received,  he  was  impressed  at 
a  very  early  age  with  its  failure  to  afford  him  any  basis  for  fixed  convic- 
tion. In  philosophy  every  opinion  could  be  defended  and  attacked  with 
equal  probability.  Scientific  research  was  either  tainted  with  magic  or 
vitiated  by  metaphysical  subtlety ;  mathematics,  the  moHt  attractive 
subject  to  his  mind  because  the  most  certain,  had  not  been  used  as  the 
basis  of  other  studies.  Therefore,  his  school  course  being  over,  he  betook 
himself  to  study  in  the  great  book  of  the  world,  where  the  judgments 
of  men  would  be  guided  not  by  fantastic  pedantries,  but  by  the  sense  of 
responsibility  for  failure  if  the  judgment  were  wrong. 

After  passing  four  years  in  Paris,  he  took  service,  in  1617,  with 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  ;  in  1619,  the  Thirty  Years*  War  having  now 
begun,  he  enlisted  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  on  the  Imperial  side,  and 
was  present  in  the  following  year  at  the  battle  of  Prague.  He  left  the 
army  in  1621,  but  continued  to  travel  incessantly  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  till  1628.  He  settled  at  last  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  civilisation,  and  the  still  greater  advantage  of 
freedom  from  irritating  controversy  or  persecuting  assault,  every  one 
around  him  being  peacefully  occupied  with  his  own  affairs.  He  paid  an 
occasional  visit  to  Paris,  and  maintained  a  steady  and  copious  correspon- 
dence with  friends  interested  in  his  philosophic  work.  In  1649  he 
unfortunately  j^ve  way  to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  to  visit  her  at  Stockholm.  But  the  Scandinavian  winter  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  February 
11,  1650.  His  body  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  after  several  removals  was 
ultimately  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Germain-des-Prt^s. 

The  two  movements,  constructive  and  destructive,  which  characterise 
modern  history  are  seen  prominently  contrasted  in  the  work  of  Descartes. 
His  aim,  indeed,  was  to  produce  a  complete  synthesis  of  truth,  built  up 
on  the  simplest  and  clearest  of  all  truths — those  of  mathematics.  But 
from  this  synthesis  the  facts  of  man's  mental  and  moral  life  were  practi- 
cally excluded,  or  rather  were  handled  on  a  different  method,  the  analysis 
of  consciousness ;  which  in  the  hands  of  his  suc<:essors,  from  Spinoza  to 
Hume,  has  been  so  potent  a  solvent  of  theological  dogma. 

Whatever  beliefs  may  perish  in  the  process  of  subjecting  them  to 
rigid  scrutiny,  yet  one  thing,  he  said,  remains.    The  existence  of  the 
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being  who  undergoes  this  process  of  doubting  is  a  fiEkct  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  CogitOy  ergo  sum.  From  this  one  firm  truth  Descartes 
deduced,  as  no  less  certain,  the  existence  of  God.  The  inference  is  not 
obvious.  Spinoza  could  not  adopt  it ;  Kant  rigorouBly  assailed  it.  It  saved 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes  from  persecution,  and  left  him  free  to  work 
in  peace.     Meanwhile  the  solvent  action  of  his  analysis  went  on  rapidly. 

But  though  the  mctaphysic  of  Descartes  has  been  of  late  vears  better 
known  than  his  scientific  construction,  it  occupied  far  less  of  his  thought 
and  energy.  His  principal  purpose  was  to  explain  the  whole  visible 
world,  including  the  physical  structure  of  man,  m  accordance  with  fixed 
laws  derived  from  tno  simplest  facts  of  form  and  motion.  It  was  a 
philosophy  of  evolution  as  opposed  to  creation.  To  soothe  the  theo- 
logians, who  iu  his  time  were  pressing  so  hardly  upon  Galileo,  Descartes 
was  content  to  say  that  the  operation  b^  which  God  maintains  the  world 
is  similar  to  that  by  which  he  created  it ;  so  that,  if  it  had  pleased  him, 
instead  of  creating  it  instantaneously,  to  allow  these  laws  of  evolution 
to  operate,  the  result  would  have  been  what  we  now  see.  He  began  by 
assuming  space  to  be  occupied  by  perfectly  homogeneous  and  continuous 
matter.  He  then  supposed  this  solid  substance  to  be  divided  into  parcels 
of  various  shape  and  size,  each  of  them  animated  by  motion  in  various 
directions.  These  would  observe  the  laws  of  motion  as  Descartes  defines 
them  : — 1.  Each  would  maintain  its  own  condition  of  rest  or  motion  or 
magnitude,  until  altered  by  contact  with  another.  2.  In  such  contact 
the  gain  or  loss  of  motion  to  one  body  would  be  exactly  compensated  by 
the  loss  or  gain  to  another — the  total  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world 
remaining  invariable.  3.  Owing  to  constant  contacts,  motion  would  be 
usually  in  curved  lines,  the  moving  body  tending  always  to  follow  the 
tangent  to  the  cur\'e. 

The  result  after  a  period  of  time  would  be  the  difierentiation  of 
primitive  matter  into  three  kinds.  The  moving  portions  of  matter,  by 
constant  attrition,  would  be  for  the  most  part  converted  into  spheroidal 
molecules  of  various  sizes.  Some  larger  masses  of  irregular  shape  would 
amalgamate  into  solid  masses ;  the  finer  particles  rubbed  ofl'  from  the 
molecules  would  insert  themselves  between  them,  vibrating  with  far  more 
rapid  motion  than  they.  This  vibrating  ethereal  substance  would  collect 
towards  the  centre  of  a  vortex,  and  form  a  sun  or  star  :  round  it  would 
revolve  aerial  matter,  and  plunged  amidst  this,  at  various  distances,  the 
solid  masses  of  the  planets.  How  by  degrees  yet  further  differentiation 
took  place  in  the  substance  of  the  earth  and  planets,  by  different  velocities 
and  shapes  of  the  component  molecules,  so  that  the  various  metals  and 
crystals  arose,. and  finally  plant  life  and  animal  life,  cannot  be  told  here, 
but  is  described  in  the  Principia  and  in  the  TreatUt  on  Man.  ¥qit 
man,  so  far  as  the  structure  of  his  or^ns,  inchiding  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, were  concerned,  was  brought  within  the  range  of  these  mechanical 
conceptions.  Descartes  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  Harvey's  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation,  as  the  first  great  step  towards  the  reduction  of 
vital  phenomena  to  physical  laws. 

The  achievement  of  so  vast  a  task  was  obviously  not  possible  while 
the  science  of  Physics  was  in  its  in&ncy,  and  while  tne  chemical  basis  of 
Biology  was  still  undiscovered.    Descartes  was  aware  of  this.    But  he 
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looked  forward  to  the  combined  labours  of  the  future  for  its  fulfilment ; 
and  the  last  chapter  of  his  Discmirne  contains  his  forecast  of  the  Positive 
philosophy  of  the  future,  resting  not  on  scholastic  subtleties,  but  on  a 
solid  basis  of  luatheniatical  and  biological  knowledge,  and  directed  to 
the  practical  service  of  man.  What  Descartes  could  not  foresee  was,  that 
by  tne  time  that  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  had  defined  themselves 
as  distinct  sciences,  the  impossibility  of  reducing  them  to  a  single  law 
would  be  far  more  evident  tnan  it  was  in  his  own  time.  He  could  not 
foretell  that  the  complexity  of  the  problem  was  to  increase  far  more 
rapidly  than  man's  ]K)wers  of  solving  it.  The  ultimate  synthesis  of  the 
sciences  was  to  depend  not  upon  the  deduction  of  them  from  a  few 
mathematical  axioms,  but  on  their  orderly  grouping  in  nearer  or  more 
remote  relations  to  the  life  of  Man.  Here  lies  the  contrast  between  the 
Objective  synthesis  of  Descartes,  attempting  to  explain  the  universe,  and 
the  Subjective,  or  Human,  synthesis  instituted  in  the  Positive  Philosophy 
of  Comte.  To  regard  all  the  more  complex  phenomena  as  deductions 
from  the  simpler,  to  deduce  all  chemical  facts  from  physical,  all  biologi- 
cal facts  from  chemical,  leads  inevitably  to  the  error  of  ignoring  many 
of  the  subtlest  and  most  significant  facts  in  each  department — the  error 
generalised  by  Comte  under  the  name  of  Materialism. 

Nevertheless,  Descartes'  theory  of  Vortices  served  a  most  important 
purpose.  It  diffused  through  the  intellect  of  the  West,  as  a  less  auda- 
cious hypothesis  could  not  have  done,  the  sense  of  the  sul)ordination  of  all 
phenomena  to  fixed  laws.  Not  less  distinctly  than  Bacon,  did  Descart^ 
recognise  the  systematisation  of  human  life,  the  reign  of  Man,  as  the 
final  object  of  pursuit  And  the  Principia  of  Descartes  stimulated  far 
more  effectively  than  the  Novum  Organum  the  splendid  mathematical 
and  physical  researches  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  superiority  of  Descartes  is  shown  in  the  important  steps  which 
he  took  towards  realising  his  own  programme.  His  Geometry  (published 
1637)  made  an  epoch  in  mathematical  science.  By  showing  that  the 
distances  of  each  point  in  a  plane  curve  from  two  fixed  lines  followed  a 
law  which  could  be  algebraically  expressed  by  an  equation  involving  two 
unknown  quantities,  he  opened  a  new  world  to  geometry ;  in  which  groups 
of  curves,  hitherto  separately  studied,  were  subjected  to  a  uniform  alge- 
braic process.  And  at  the  same  time  he  gave  precision  to  the  idea  of  Law, 
by  connecting  it  with  that  of  Equation.  From  this  discovery  followed,  in 
half  a  century,  the  transcendental  calculus  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton. 
In  Optics  his  researches  were  also  fruitful,  as  his  mathematical  explana- 
tions of  the  form  of  the  rainbow,  hitherto  a  half- miraculous  marvel,  may 
Bufiice  to  illustrate.  The  analysis  of  white  light  into  the  prismatic 
colours  is  due  to  Descartes,  and  not,  as  commonly  stated,  to  Newton ; 
and  generally  his  views  of  Light,  as  a  motion  propagated  through  the 
ether,  are  far  more  nearly  akin  than  Newton's  to  those  now  received. 
On  many  other  subjects — as,  for  instance.  Acoustics,  where  he  did  not 
achieve  success — he  left  the  impress  of  vigorous  handling.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  audacity  of  his  hypothesis  had  not  the  effect  with 
him  of  discouraging  experiment.  On  the  contrary,  he  remarks  that  ex- 
periment became  more  necessary  with  each  advance  in  knowledge.  In 
simpler  subjects,  deductions  from  a  few  principles  might  suffice ;  Dut^  as 
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nature  became  more  complicated,  .experiment  alone  could  .decide  by 
which  of  many  possible  modes  she  had  arrived  at  a  ^iven  result. 

The  positive  synthesis  of  Descartes  was  an  objective  synthesis :  an 
attempt  to  deduce  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  from  a  single 
principle  by  mechanical  process  mathematically  calculated.  Though 
destined  to  fail,  the  attempt  was  of  vast  importance,  both  as  an  incentive 
to  mathematical  and  physical  speculation  in  the  hundred  years  that 
followed,  and  as  a  proof  that  a  future  synthesis  must  rest  on  a  different 
principle.  Wholly  abandoning  the  attempt  to  consider,  much  less  to 
explain,  the  Universe  as  a  whole,  the  final  synthesis  avowedly  takes 
Man  as  the  central  point,  grouping  the  facts  of  Nature  in  orderly 
arrangement  round  him.  In  a  word,  while  not  ceasing  to  be  scientific, 
it  is  subjective,  not  objective.  [J.  H.  B.] 

The  Discours  de  la  MSthode  and  the  OSamitrie  of  Descartes  are  in  the 
Positivist  Library.    Comte :  PhU.  Poa,  vol.  1.  lect.  1,  vol.  vi.  lect.  67 
and  Pos.  Pol,  iii.  482-3. 
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ALBEBTUS  MAGNUS,  b.  1193  (or  1205),  d.  1280. 

Albertus,  whose  surname  Magnus  was  perhaps  the  translation  of  a 
&mily  name,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Bollstadt,  and  was  bom 
at  Lauingen  on  the  Danube.  He  studied  at  Passau,  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  and  taught  philosophy  in  various  German  cities ;  finally 
settling  in  Cologne,  where  Thomas  Aquinas  became  his  pupil.  In  1245 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  there,  after  three  years'  residence,  received  his 
doctor's  degree.  In  1254  he  became  Provincial  of  his  Order  ;  and  was 
afterwards  sent  on  a  mission  to  Poland  to  suppress  infanticide  and  other 
barbarous  customs.  In  12G0  Alexander  iv.  summoned  him  to  Kome, 
where  he  became  Steward  of  the  Palace,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
theological  controversy.  He  afterwards,  at  the  Pope's  urgent  request, 
accepted  the  See  of  Ratisbon,  but  resigned  it  after  three  years,  and 
reti]^  to  Cologne,  where,  except  for  a  short  absence  at  the  Council  of 
Lyons  in  1274,  he  remained  till  his  death,  15th  November  1280. 

Albert  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  systematic  studv  of 
Aristotle,  regarded  as  an  encyclopaodia  of  knowledge,  which  played  so 
vast  a  part  in  European  thought  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century.     Translations  of  Aristotle's  works  firom  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
had  been  recently  made  by  order  of  Frederick  ii.     On  these  Albert 
wrote  Commentaries  which  fill  five  folio  volumes.    In  the  metaphysics 
he  supplements  the  shortcomings  of  the  Aristotelian  Deity,  little  more 
than  a  centre  of  motion,  by  the  ethical  attributes  due  to  Catholic 
theology.    In  the  physical,  biological,  and  sociological  treatises,  he  follows 
his  author  more  closely,  yet  in  no  servile  spirit     He  applied  his  master's 
scientific  method  to  new  researches  ;  and  especially  to  those  relating  to 
the  composition  of  minerals,  which  he  felt  to  be  the  missing  link  be- 
tween the  science  of  the  stars  and  the  science  of  man.     The  five  books  of 
his  treatise  De  Mineralibus  are  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  classify 
inorganic  substances  with  reference  to  chemical  origin  and  distribution. 
He  divides  them  into  the  three  classes  of  rocks,  metals,  and  intermediate 
substances,  these  last  including  salt,  nitre,  alum,  arsenic,  amber,  and 
some  others.    Aristotle's  principle  of  the  four  elements  being  taken  as 
a  starting-point,  all  are  conceived  as  composed  of  one  or  more  of  these 
in  varying  proportions :    metals  exhibiting  a  more  complicated  com- 
position than  rocks,  and  owing  their  special  character  to  two  substances, 
sulphur  and  quicksilver.    But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  treatise  is 
the  careful  observation  of  natural  facts.     He  had  travelled  far  and  wide, 
he  t«lls  us,  to  examine  mining-works,  with  the  view  of  seeing  how  each 
of  the  metals  was  mixed  with  the  rocks  in  which  it  was  found.     The 
same  zeal  led  him  to  devote  time  to  the  experiments  of  the  alchemists, 
from  whose  charlatanry  he  was  kept  free  by  his  breadth  of  view  and  his 
synthetical  purpose. 

Not  less  remarkable  are  his  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  biological 
works.  In  his  treatise  on  animal  motion,  he  discusses  whether  the 
ultimate  principle  of  such  motion  is  the  brain  or  the  heart  His  con- 
dasion  that  though  the  heart  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  life,  yet  that  the 
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vital  spirit  acts  by  the  medium  of  the  sensory  organs — nerves,  brain,  and 
muscles — is  a  remarkable  approximation  to  the  truth.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PhU,  Pos.  V.  lect  64,  vi.  lect.  67 :  also  Pos,  Pol.  iii.  411.    [There  is  no 

gDod  account  of  Albert  in  the  histories.    Direct  reference  to  his  works 
as  been  made  here.] 

JOHN  OF  SALISBUBY,  b.  abt  1117,  d.  1180. 

John  of  Salisbury  was  bom  somewhere  in  the  diocese  of  that 
name.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1137,  and  studied  dialectic  under  Abelard, 
Alberic  of  Rheims,  and  Robert  de  Melun,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
He  also  mentions  his  teachers  in  grammar,  in  logic,  and  in  theology.  In 
those  studies  twelve  years  were  spent,  during  which  he  maintained 
himself  by  teaching  children  of  the  nobility,  lie  was  then  appointed 
secretary  to  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  correspondence 
shows  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  rival 
popes,  Alexander  iii.  and  Victor  iv.  He  is  best  known  by  two  works  : 
(1)  the  Policraticus,  dedicated  in  1159  to  Thomas  Becket,  a  satire  on 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  nobility,  containing  exceedingly  bold  doctrines 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State  ;  (2)  the  Metalogums, 
written  about  the  same  time.  It  throws  much  light  on  the  educational 
methods  of  the  time,  against  the  shallowness  and  pedantry  of  which 
the  writer  protests.  Formal  logic,  he  says,  was  studied,  but  little  else. 
The  only  true  art  of  demonstrations,  geometry,  was  ne^rlected,  except  in 
the  schools  of  Spain  and  Africa.  John  shows  tiiroughout  his  work  a 
strong  presentiment  of  the  outburst  of  thought  which  came  in  the 
following  century,  when  Aristotle's  physical  and  bioloncal  works  were 
at  last  disclosed.  In  1176  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chartres,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  a.d.  1180.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Fleurv :  EccUii.  History ,  bk.  Izx.  Hampden :  Scholastic  Philosophy ;  also 
tho  edition  of  his  works  and  letters  in  five  volumes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
1848. 

BOQEB  BACON,  b.  1214,  d.  1292. 

Roger  Bacon  was  bom  of  good  family  at  Ilchester,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset  After  studying  in  Oxford  he  passed  to  Paris,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor,  and  probably  lived  for  many  years.  By  the  advice 
of  Grosstcte,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
he  joined  the  Franciscan  Order.  He  was  alreadv  known  as  an  eager 
student  in  many  new  fields  of  knowledge.  The  oostacles  placed  in  nis 
way  have  been  perhaps  exaggerated  ;  though  it  may  be  douDted  whether 
in  Paris  he  was  not  serioiuly  hindered  from  carrying  on  linguistic  and 
experimental  research,  and  from  teaching  young  men  who  came  to  him. 
He  may  claim  to  be  the  first  founder  of  a  school  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. This  indeed  was  the  source  of  his  fame :  for  he  was  debarred 
from  publishing  by  the  rules  of  his  Order.  His  works  would  not  have 
been  written  but  for  the  intervention  of  Pope  Clement  iv.,  who  had 
been  formerly  papal  legate  in  Englimd.    Clement,  in  1266,  conmianded 
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Bacon  to  send  him  copies  of  his  writings.  They  existed  as  yet  in 
Bacon's  brain  only.  But  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  Opus  Majus  was 
compiled,  and  was  soon  followed  by  other  works,  of  which,  however,  no 
complete  edition  has  been  published.  The  after-details  of  Bacon's  life 
are  uncertain.  His  physical  studies  exposed  him  to  charts  of  sorcery'  and 
heresy,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  under  the  papacy 
of  Nicolas  IV.  He  died  in  Oxfonl  at  the  age  of  78  (1292  or  1294),  and 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  his  Order  on  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas. 

Bacon's  great  work  was  an  attempt  to  renovate  the  European  mind 
by  philology  and  science.  He  begins  by  indicating  the  four  sources  of 
error  : — authority,  custom,  popular  prejudice^  and  self-conceit.  He  then 
explains  that  while  acceptmg  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church's  canons, 
the  Fathers  and  Doctors  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  infallible  or  final 
The  Church,  he  says,  has  hitherto  neglected  the  scientific  researches 
begun  by  the  Greeks,  because  in  the  struggle  against  Polytheism  science 
was  coniounded  with  magic.  But  the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy  was  as 
surely  a  part  of  God's  providence  as  the  Mosaic  Law  or  the  Christian 
Church.  We  profit  bv  these  ancient  studies  ;  we  should  be  fools  indeed 
not  to  carry  them  on  further. 

These  thoughts  occupy  the  first  two  books.  The  third  advocates  the 
study  of  languages,  especially  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek,  without 
which  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  Aristotle  could  be  understood. 
Aristotle's  writings  are  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  ;  but  the 
Latin  translations  of  them  are  so  bad  that  more  harm  comes  of  them 
than  good. 

The  fourth  book  deals  with  Mathematics,  which  he  calls  the  gateway 
and  the  key  to  the  other  sciences,  because  in  them  alone  we  attain  com- 
plete certainty.  They  reveal  our  ignorance  of  the  universe,  showing 
that,  though  the  earth  is  the  central  point,  the  smallest  of  the  fixed 
stars  is  larger,  though  itself  infinitely  small  compared  with  the  space  of 
Heaven.  Not  less  are  they  needed  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  for 
Biblical  chronology,  for  Church  Music,  above  all  for  the  refonuation 
of  the  Julian  Calendar,  which  involves  a  yearlv  error  of  the  131st 
part  of  a  day.  Finally  this  science  is  the  foundation  of  astronomy,  and 
thus  exhibits  to  us  the  stellar  infiuences  regulating  climate,  temperumcnt, 
and  the  predispositions  of  character. 

The  fifth  book  is  a  treatise  on  Light,  and  on  the  function  of  Vision. 
Bacon  studies  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  :  partially  solving 
the  problems  of  the  rainbow,  he  deals  with  the  propagation  of  visual 
impressions  through  s])ace,  with  the  structure  of  the  eye,  including  its 
relations  to  the  brain,  and  the  distinction  of  sensations  from  perceptions. 
In  the  sixth  book  he  discusses  experimental  science,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  conceive  as  a  distinct  field  of  work.  Deductive  reasoning,  he 
says,  leaves  doubt  behind  it  which  experiment  only  can  remove.  Bacon 
clearly  conceived  the  need  of  chemistry  as  a  Imk  between  celestial 
Physics  and  the  study  of  Man.  He  had  expended  a  large  fortune  for  the 
construction  of  apparatus  for  physical  and  chemical  experiment,  the 
influence  of  which  on  man's  conquest  of  Nature  he  foresaw  as  clearly  as 
his  namesake  of  the  17th  century.  His  work  concludes  with  an  ethical 
treatise  not  yet  published.    But  his  continual  insistence  on  the  moral 
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&ctor  in  intellectual  achievement  ib  remarkable.  The  soul  defiled  by 
pride,  env^,  anger,  or  lust  is,  he  repeats  often,  like  a  soiled  mirror  in 
which  no  images  will  appear. 

Such  was  the  work  of  this  extraordinary  man.  He  stands  first 
among  the  initiators  of  modem  scientific  inquiry.  But  science  for  him 
was  not  the  mere  pursuit  of  disconnected  knowledge  ;  it  was  the  means 
of  restoring  the  worn-out  fabric  of  the  Church  by  asserting  its  continuity 
with  Greek  thought,  and  its  capacity  for  mental  progress.        [J.  H.  B.] 

Pha.  Pas.  vi.  206,  and  Pos.  Pol.  ilL  411.  The  Opus  Majus  itself  (first 
printed  1733)  is  the  only  source  from  which  Bacon  can  1m)  rightly 
appreciated. 


RAYMOND  LULLY,  b.  1235,  d.  1315. 

Raymond  Lullt  was  bom  in  Palma,  Majorca,  of  a  noble  family 
settled  there  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  James  of  Arragon.  He 
was  Steward  of  the  Palace,  and  till  the  age  of  thirty  lived  the  pleasure- 
loving  life  of  a  courtier.  A  love  rigorously  suppressed  by  the  virtue 
of  its  object  brought  about  a  moral  crisis.  Inspired  by  a  vision  of  the 
crucified  Christ,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith  against  the  Musulman.  He  studied  Arabic  under  a 
Mohammedan  slave,  and  at  the  same  time  occupied  himself  with  a  new 
method  for  the  demonstration  of  Christian  doctrine,  much  celebrated 
afterwards  as  the  Lullian  Art,  This  he  expounded  in  Paris  and  in 
Montpellier,  and  translated  into  Arabic.  After  endeavouring,  without 
success,  to  interest  Nicolas  iv.  in  his  mission,  and  to  induce  him  to  open 
schools  for  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  he  sailed  for  Tunis,  and 
engaged  in  public  discussion  with  Mohammedan  doctors.  His  life  was 
threatened,  out  he  was  allowed  to  escape.  He  repeated  the  attempt  at 
Bugia  a  few  years  later,  with  the  like  result ;  and  yet  again  when  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  after  a  life  spent  in  unflagging  endeavour  to  develop  his 
logical  process,  and  to  stir  the  Christian  world  to  a  dialectical  crusade 
against  the  rival  faith.  On  this  last  occasion  he  was  stoned  to  death. 
His  body  was  taken  back  to  Palma,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

The  Art  of  LuUy  was  an  attempt  to  fonn  an  algorithm  in  which 
symbols  and  geometric  figures  are  used  for  ideas  and  for  processes  of 
reasoning.  The  attempt  was  repeated  by  Giordano  Bruno,  and  subse- 
quently by  Leibnitz,  who  in  his  Ars  Cornbinatoria  makes  frequent 
reference  to  LuUy.  [J.  H.  B.] 


SAINT  BONAVENTURA,  b.  1221,  d.  1274. 

John  Fidenza,  commonly  known  as  BoyAVENTURA,  was  bom  at 
Bagnarea,  in  Tuscany,  in  1221.  During  a  dangerous  illness  in  infancy 
his  mother  entreated  the  prayers  of  St  Francis,  promising  that,  if  her 
child  recovered,  he  should  ioin  his  Order.  The  happy  issue  is  indicated 
in  the  name  then  given  to  him.    He  entered  the  Order  in  1242  ;  but  he 
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had  already  studied  in  Paris  under  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  subse- 

^uentlj  under  La  Rochelle,  the  Franciscan  professor  of  theology  in  Paris, 
a  1253  he  succeeded  to  La  Rochelle's  office,  in  the  same  year,  it  is  even 
said  on  the  same  day,  on  which  Thomas  Aquinas  assumed  the  Dominican 
professorship.  Both  Orders  were  at  this  time  violently  attacked  by 
William  de  Saint- Amour,  a  professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  by  others  of 
the  secular  clergy.  They  were,  however,  defended  by  Alexander  iv., 
and  Saint- Amour's  polemical  treatise  on  the  Fcrils  of  the  Latter  Days 
was  condenmed  and  publicly  burnt  at  AnagnL  In  this  matter  the  Pope 
had  consulted  both  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura.  While  defend- 
ing the  Orders,  care  was  taken  to  moderate  their  excesses ;  and  the 
mystical  writings  of  John  of  Parma,  exaggerating  the  doctrines  of 
Joachim,  were  also  condemned.  Bonaventura  was  made,  in  1256, 
General  of  his  Order,  and  the  moderation  and  sweetness  of  his  character 
did  nmch  to  appease  those  controversies.  In  1264  Clement  iv.  urged 
him  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  was  with  great  difficulty 
induced  to  assent  to  his  refusal.  After  the  death  of  Clement  in  1268  the 
Papal  See  was  vacant  for  nearly  three  years.  In  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  election  in  1271  of  Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege  (Gregory  x.), 
Bonaventura  took  a  leading  part.  In  1273  be  was  made  Cardinal,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  summoned,  with  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other 
doctors,  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  which  an  attempt  was  to  be  made 
to  effect  the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  That  the 
attempt  was  for  the  time  successful  was  largely  owing  to  the  conciliatory 
wisdom  of  Boimventura.  A  few  days  afterwards  (July  15)  he  died.  He 
was  buried  at  Lyons  in  the  Church  of  his  Order ;  but  his  tomb  was 
destroyed  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bonaventura,  known  among  the  Scholastic  thinkers  as  "Doctor 
Seraphicus,"  was  the  author  of  many  mystical  works,  as  the  Diahpie 
of  Chd  with  the  Soulj  the  Path  of  the  Saul  to  God,  His  philosophical 
system  took  what  was  then  the  common  form  of  commentaries  on  the 
Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  the  standard  theological  treatise  of  the 
twelfth  centurv,  expanded  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  thirteenth 
century  with  the  aid  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Bonaventura  in  some 
respects  was  more  Platonist  than  Aristotelian.  Relying  on  the  technical 
distinction  between  potential  and  actual,  he  considered  that  universals 
had  a  potential  existence  ;  they  became  individual  in  act  Knowled|^ 
came  irom  sensuous  experience ;  but  the  capacity  of  so  deriving  it 
depended  on  reflection,  which  obtains  universals  (ideas)  by  the  contact 
of  the  soul  with  God.  The  leading  feature  of  his  philosophy  was  that 
Love  was  the  Principle — the  mode  through  which  tlie  soul  rose  to  the 
highest  truth.  Hence  the  superiority  of  Christian  teaching  to  that  of 
the  best  Greek  philosophers.  For  them  Virtue  was  the  mean  between 
two  opposing  vices  ;  the  object  of  Virtue  being  finite.  But  Love  has  no 
such  limitations,  its  object  being  infinite. 

In  the  twelfth  canto  of  Dante's  Paradiso  the  Franciscan  Bonaventura 
celebrates  the  greatness  of  St  Dominic,  as  Aquinas  the  Dominican 
sets  forth  the  greatness  of  St.  Francis.  [J.  H.  B.] 
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JOAOmil,  b.  between  1130-1145,  d.  1201 

United  with  Bonaventura  in  the  Fourth  Sphere  of  Paradise,  is  the 
"  Calabrian  abbot  endowed  with  prophetic  spirit."  He  was  bom  near 
Cosenza,  in  Calabria.  Introduced  to  the  court  of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily, 
he  soon  left  it  for  an  ascetic  life.  After  a  pilerimage  to  I^alestine  he 
entered  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Curace,  and  ultimately  founded  a  new 
house  at  Fiore.  The  saintliness  and  simplicity  of  his  life  are  vividly 
depicted  by  his  secretary  Luke,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Calabria. 
His  life  was  spent  in  Biblical  commentary,  especially  on  the  relations 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Prophets  and  The 
Eevelatimi.  Here  he  had  full  scope  for  the  mystical  and  prophetical 
vein  for  which  Dante  celebrates  him,  and  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Richard  i.  on  his  passage  to  the  Crusade.  His  commentaries  were 
approved  by  the  Popes  Lucius  iii..  Urban  in.,  and  Clement  in.,  but 
in  the  Third  Lateran  Council  doubt  was  thrown  upon  his  orthodoxy. 
And  indeed  some  of  his  views  were  of  startling  originality.  As  in  the 
ancient  dispensation  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  dominant, 
to  be  succeeded  afterwards  by  the  second,  so  the  time  was  now  coming 
when  the  third  should  prevail,  and  the  truth  dimly  shadowed  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  should  be  revealed  in  fulness  and  without  dis- 
guise. The  new  era  had  already  begun  with  St  Benedict,  and  would 
culminate  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  It  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  this  startling  conception  of  spiritual  progress  should  have  been  re- 
ceived so  tolerantly ;  but  the  two  powerful  orders  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  whose  renovating  efforts  he  was  thought  to  have  foretold, 
shielded  his  memory  from  blame.  Joachim  died  30th  March  1202.  He 
was  honoured  locally  as  a  saint,  though  not  canonised.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Fleury :  Hist.  Kccles.  livres  Ixxxiv.  and  Ixzxv. 

RAMUS,  b.  1502  (or  1515),  d.  1572. 

Pierre  Ram^e,  commonly  known  as  Ramus,  a  shepherd's  lad  from 
Picardy,  escaped  from  home  to  Paris  and  found  menial  employment  in 
the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  was  enabled  to  study,  making  rapid 
advance  with  little  help.  The  study  of  Aristotle,  which  three  centuries 
before  had  been  the  sign  and  instrument  of  intellectual  progress,  had  now 
become  an  obstructive  superstition.  When  Ramus  presented  himself  for 
his  master's  degree,  he  undertook  what  seemed  the  impious  task  of  prov- 
ing that  Aristotle  was  not  infallible.  The  development  of  this  tnesis 
was  the  principal  work  of  his  life.  In  1543  he  published  his  principal 
work,  Institutiones  Di(U(4Aicm.  It  was  regarded  as  heretical,  and  the 
University  prosecuted  Ramus  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Francis  i. 
intervened  in  the  dispute,  with  the  result  that  the  book  was  suppressed, 
and  Ranms  was  prohibited  from  teaching  against  Aristotle  under  pain  of 
corporal  punishment.  Being  a  distinguished  mathematician,  he  occupied 
his  leisure  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Euclid.  He  continued  to  teach,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  in  1545  his  disabilities 
were  removed  oy  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.    In  1551   he  was  made 
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Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  in  the  College  of  France,  and  diuine 
the  next  fifteen  years  published  various  works  on  mathematical  and 
classical  subjects.  He  was  known  to  sympathise  with  the  Reformation, 
and  during  the  civil  wars  he  left  Paris  in  1568  for  Germany,  where  he 
was  received  with  much  honour.  He  taught  mathematics  at  Heidelberg, 
and  there  made  a  public  profession  of  Protestantism.  Shortly  afterward 
he  returned  to  Pans,  where  he  perished  in  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew, 1672.  [J.  H.  B.] 


CUSA  {Cardinal),  b.  1401,  d.  1464. 

Nicolas  Chryftz,  a  fisherman's  son,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Cus  on 
the  Moselle,  near  Treves,  and  hence  derived  his  name  of  Cusa.  The  boy 
attracted  the  attention  of  Count  Manderschied,  who  had  him  educated  at 
the  University  of  Deventer.  He  soon  became  celebrated  for  scientific 
and  philosophical  attainment,  and  also  for  aptitude  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  At  thirty  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Li^ge,  and  in  this  capacity 
took  part  in  the  Council  of  Basle.  He  defends  there  the  rights  of 
Councils,  but  took  the  side  of  Eugenius  iv.,  by  whom  he  was  sent  m  1435 
on  a  mission  to  Constantinople.  After  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  charg^ed  by  Nicolas  v.  with  the  preparation  of  an  appeal 
for  the  union  of  Clmstenaom.  He  was  for  some  time  Governor  of  Rome, 
and  was  also  much  occupied  with  the  trouble  of  Bohemia.  He  died  at 
Todi  in  Umbria,  1464 

Throughout  his  busy  life  he  found  time  to  enter  with  the  keenest 
ener^  into  the  intellectual  movement  of  his  time.  He  left  many  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  works,  in  one  of  which,  De  doctd  ignorantid, 
and  also  again  in  the  Corollaria  de  Motu,  he  distinctlv  denies  the  doctrine 
that  the  earth  is  stationary,  and  maintains  the  infinity  of  space.  The 
earth,  he  said,  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe.  There  is  ind^  no  such 
centre.  The  system  of  the  world  has  its  centre  everywhere,  its  circum- 
ference nowhere.  The  earth  moves,  and  it  moves  in  a  circle,  though  not 
describing  the  complete  circumference.  The  importance  of  these  some- 
what vague  anticipations  of  truth  will  appear  the  greater  when,  we 
remember  that  Copernicus  was  for  some  time  his  pupiL  [J.  H.  B.] 


MONTAIGNE  {Miehd  de\  b.  1533,  d.  abt  1592. 

Michel  DE  MoKTAiONE,  younger  son  of  Pierre  Eyquem,  a  squire  of 
Perigord,  was  bom  February  28,  1533,  in  a  village  from  which  he  took 
his  name.  His  father,  a  man  of  vigorous  and  eccentric  character,  took 
much  pains  with  his  education.  He  had  him  held  at  the  font  by  poor 
people,  and  brought  up  in  one  of  his  peasant's  cottages,  to  inure  him  in 
hardy  ways  of  living,  and  give  him  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  poor.  He 
was  taught  Latin  coUoquially  by  a  Grerman  tutor,  and  made  early  progress 
with  Greek ;  was  then  sent  to  the  College  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux ; 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  the  study  of  law.  At  twenty-one  he 
became  a  municipal  councillor  of  Bordeaux.    He  passed  some  yean  at 
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ooort  under  Henry  iii.  and  Charles  ix.,  and  obtained  from  the  latter  the 
Order  of  St  MicnaeL  But  the  religious  wars  filled  him  with  distaste 
for  public  life,  and  in  the  year  before  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
he  retired  to  his  estates,  resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  study. 
Between  1571  and  1580,  he  wrote  his  well-known  essays.  After  a  period 
of  travel  in  Italy,  we  find  him  acain  in  Paris,  engaged  in  attempts  to 
reconcile  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Here  his  tender 
friendship  began  with  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  adopted  daughter,  and  to  whom  his  widow  intrusted  the  task  of 
publishing  the  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  ;  here,  too,  he  came 
mto  contact  with  De  Thou  and  Charron.  The  last  three  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  retirement     He  died  13th  September  1592. 

Montaigne  presents  to  us  a  state  of  mind  completely  detached  from 
ecclesiastical  dogma,  but  too  vigorous  and  well  balanced  to  accept  the 
partial  reforms  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  which  he  thought  dearly  purchased 
by  the  long  years  of  rancour  and  civil  strife  that  followed  them.  He  saw 
that  the  Catnolic  ceremonial  stirred  men's  souls  with  emotions  that  raised 
them  to  higher  things  ;  and  he  would  not  throw  away  a  certain  good  for 
an  imaginary  and  very  doubtful  better.  The  scepticism  of  Montaigne 
went  far  deeper  than  doubt  of  Church  doctrines.  It  went  almost  as  far 
as  the  q^uestion  asked  half  a  century  later  by  Descartes — What  is  there  that 
is  certain  ? — only  that  Montaigne  could  not,  like  Descartes,  find  an  answer. 
Science  for  him  was  as  uncertain  as  Theology.  Copernicus,  he  said,  was 
making  a  revolution  in  astronomy,  Paracebus  in  medicine.  But  was  it 
certain  that  these  revolutions  would  not  be  themselves  upset  by  future 
inquirers  ? 

Yet  it  is  not  on  account  of  his  scepticism  that  Montaigne  is  placed 
in  this  Calendar,  where  little  honour  is  paid  to  merely  negative  or  destruc- 
tive work.  His  merit  is  that  by  simple  observation  of  the  facts  of 
human  life,  inspired  by  honest  and  genial  sympathy,  he  tried  to  build  up 
a  human  morality,  and  to  lead  men  into  the  path  of  justice,  integrity, 
and  forbearance,  without  appeal  to  supernatural  fears.  He  saw  clearly 
the  relativity  of  human  knowledge.  The  senses,  through  which  know- 
ledge entered,  were  too  imperfect  and  too  few  to  reveal  to  us  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  truth.  Intellectual  culture  was  but  a  small  part  of  life. 
There  seemed  to  him  far  more  true  philosophy  in  the  life  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  peasant  than  in  that  of  most  philosophers  and  teachers.  The 
first  cares  to  know  what  is  of  practical  use  to  him  :  the  professor  teaches 
us  to  define  Virtue,  but  not  to  follow  it  [J.  H.  B.] 

Essays  first  published  1580-1588,  translated  into  English  by  John  Florio, 
1603,  and  read  by  Shakespeare.  Latest  edition  by  ConrV)et  and  Roger, 
4  vols.    English  translation  by  Cotton.    Ed.  :  Haditt,  1877,  8  vols. 


ERASMUS,  b.  1467,  d.  1536. 

Erasmus  was  bom  October  28,  1467,  at  Rotterdam.  He  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Gerrit  of  Gouda,  and  during  his  father's  lifetime  was 
weU  cared  for  and  instructed  at  the  school  of  Derenter,  where  he  learned 
Greek.    At  his  father's  death  his  guardians  proved  dishonest,  wasted  his 
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inheritance,  and  compelled  him  for  a  livelihood  to  enter  a  monastery.  His 
scholarship  obtained  for  him  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  the  Bishop 
of  Cambrai,  who  in  1496  ^ve  him  the  means  of  studying  in  Paris. 
Here  he  maintained  himself,  though  with  much  difficulty,  by  teaching. 
During  subsequent  years  he  led  a  wandering  life  in  many  European 
cities.  To  England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  More,  Golet, 
Linacre,  and  other  scholars,  he  was  specially  attracted.  In  15o6  he 
visited  Rome.  Julius  ii.  dispensed  him  from  his  monastic  vows  ;  and  he 
improved  his  knowledcre  of  Greek  in  Venice  and  Bologna.  In  1510  he 
again  visited  England,  hoping  for  preferment  from  Henry  viii.  He  was 
appointed  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  and 
resiided  for  some  time  in  Queens'  College.  In  1514  he  went  to  Flanders, 
and  became  a  Councillor  of  Charles  v.  In  1516  his  great  work,  the  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  was  published  in  Basle.  There, 
too,  a  few  years  afterwards,  his  Colloquies  was  published,  a  manual  of  Latin 
conversation,  full  of  witty  onslaughts  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman 
Church — as  also  had  been  his  Praise  of  Folly, -written  some  years  before 
in  England.  Luther  and  the  Reformers  had  great  hope  that  he  would  join 
their  cause,  and  spoke  of  him  at  one  time  as  "  our  glory  and  our  hope.'' 
But  Erasmus  firanKly  avowed  that  he  had  no  bent  towards  martyrdom  ; 
and,  further,  he  was  not  slow  to  see  thut  the  Reformation  was  misnamed. 
*'  We  hear  cries  of  Gospel  everywhere,"  he  writes  :  "  we  should  like  to 
see  a  little  gospel  morality."  "  The  cities  of  Germany,"  he  says  again, 
*'  are  full  of  escaped  monks,  married  priests,  hungry  and  mendicant 
They  neither  teach  nor  learn.  Discipline  and  piety  mil  to  the  ground." 
He  never  threw  off  his  adherence  to  the  older  faith.  In  1535  Paul  iii. 
offered  him  a  cardinalate.  But  the  honour  came  too  late,  and  in  the 
following  year,  July  12,  he  died  at  Basle.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CAMPANELLA  (Thomas),  b.  1568,  d.  1639. 

Thomas  Campanella  was  bom  at  Stillo  in  Calabria,  5th  September 
1568.  He  entered  the  Dominican  Order  at  fourteen,  and  devoted  bun- 
self  to  philosophical  study.  This  soon  took  the  form  of  revolt  against 
the  Aristotelian  philosophv ;  a  degenerated  pedantry,  bearing  little 
resemblance  to  what  was  known  by  that  name  in  the  days  of  Roger 
Bacon  and  Aquinas  ;  but  regarded  by  the  hierarchy  as  the  bulwark  of 
established  opinions  and  institutions.  In  1591  Campanella's  insurgent 
tendencies  found  vent  in  his  Fhilosophia  Sen^ibu^  Drmanntrata,  published 
at  Naples,  an  attack  on  **  those  who  philosophise  by  their  own  arbitrary 
notions,  not  talking  sensible  nature  as  their  guide."  This  exi)osed  him  to 
the  suspicions  which  in  a  few  years  were  to  be  fatal  to  Giordano  Bruno. 
He  left  Naples  for  Tuscany,  where  for  some  years  he  was  protected  by 
the  Grand  Duke.  But  in  1599  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  was  to  destroy  the  Spanish  power  in  Italy. 
Proof  of  this  was  never  furnished  ;  though  it  is  likely  enough  that  he 
looked  with  detestation  on  the  Spanish  Government  as  the  stronghold  of 
oppression  and  obscurantism.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Naples  for  twenty- 
seven  years  ;  for  part  of  that  time  he  was  treated  with  extreme  rigour, 
and  was  frequently  subjected  to  torture.    After  a  time  he  must  have  had 
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more  freedom,  as  most  of  his  philosophical  works  were  written  in  prison, 
and  published  in  Grermany.  In  1626,  at  the  intercession  of  Pope 
Urban  viii.,  he  was  set  free  ;  but,  being  still  held  under  close  observa- 
tion, escaped  in  1634  from  Rome  to  Marseilles.  The  Duke  de  Noailles, 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  introduced  him  to  Louis  xiii.  and 
Richelieu,  from  whtim  he  received  a  pension.  He  died  21st  May  1639, 
in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Rue  St  Honor^. 

The  philosophy  of  Campanella  marks  the  transition  from  the  medi- 
aeval philosophy,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  consolidated 
and  supported  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  the  new  philosophy  in- 
augurated by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  in  which  meditation  on  the  Divine 
attributes  was  to  give  place  to  the  scientific  study  of  Nature  and  Man. 
Campanella  put  forward  a  complete  system  {Philosophue  Realis  Epilo- 
g%8tice\  beginning  with  Phisiofo^ia  (which  included  Cosmology  as  well 
as  the  study  of  lite),  and  ending  with  three  treatises  on  Ethics,  Politics^ 
and  Ecmwmics  ;  the  second  of  these  containing  a  picture  of  an  ideal 
State,  called  the  City  of  the  Sun.     Of  his  physical  speculations  the  most 

Erominent  was  his  view  that  sensation  was  not  peculiar  to  living  matter, 
ut  was  shared  in  its  degree  by  inorganic  matter  also.  On  this  he  wrote 
a  substantive  work,  De  Seiuu  Rtrum,  published  1620.  His  genius  was 
esi<entially  of  a  synthetic  and  poetic  cast,  and  gave  him  glimpses  of  great 
truths  not  systematically  investigated.  Very  striking,  for  instance,  is 
his  perception  of  a  principle  somewhat  new  even  in  our  time,  that  all  our 
senses  are  modifications  of  the  sense  of  touch  {De  Sensu  Berum,  ii.  12). 
His  defence  of  Galileo,  published,  like  most  of  his  other  works  during 
imprisonment,  indicates  much  courage.  He  did  not  venture  to  defend 
the  Copemican  theory  ;  but  he  took  the  line  that  Moses  and  Jesus  did 
not  occupy  themselves  with  scientific  statement ;  maintaining  thus  a 
clear  fiela  for  the  operations  of  reason.  [J.  H.  B.] 

WorkR,  1620-1640.    The  Civiias  Solis  and  some  others  have  been  translated 
into  French  and  into  English.     Hallam  :  Literature  of  JSuroptf  vol.  iii. 

SIB  THOMAS  MORE,  b.  1480,  d.  1535. 

Thomas  More  was  bom  in  Milk  Street,  London,  his  father  being  a 
judge.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  the  friend  of 
Erasmus.  He  gained  great  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  and  served  in  Par- 
liament under  Henry  vii.  and  viii.,  the  last  of  whom  intrusted  much 
important  business  to  him,  and  on  the  downfall  of  Wolsey,  in  1529,  made 
him  Chancellor.  Refusing  to  co-operate  in  the  King'H  revolt  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1532.  In  1534  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  ;  and,  persisting  in  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the 
King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  was  beheaded  July  6,  1535.  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  beauty  and  elevation  of  character.  The  memory  of 
his  daughter  Margaret  can  never  be  dissociated  from  his  own.  He  lies 
in  the  parish  church  of  Chelsea  ;  his  house,  so  long  a  centre  of  refined 
hospitality,  stood  hard  by. 

His  principal  work  is  his  Utopia,  published  1516 :  a  picture  of  an 
ideal  State  established  in  an  island  of  the  Southern  Seas.  By  community 
of  property,  idleness  and   luxury  were  repressed,  the  working  day 
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reduced  to  six  hours,  and  time  saved  for  mental  culture  and  recreation. 
RegulatioDs  for  markets  and  hospitals  secured  the  health  of  cities.  War, 
though  not  suppressed,  was  restrained  ;  nlave- traffic  forbidden.  Family 
life  was  the  basis  of  public  order.  There  was  a  Church  as  well  as 
a  State,  and  a  married  priesthood.  But  the  number  of  priests  was 
rigorously  limited,  and  there  was  perfect  toleration  of  religious  dilierences. 
Especially  remarkable  are  his  protests  against  the  sanguinary  punish- 
ment of  trifling  crimes,  then  and  long  afterwards  the  disgrace  of  English 
law ;  and  his  view  of  National  Education  as  the  great  preventive  of  crime. 
More  was  a  Platonist :  but  there  is  no  servile  imitation  of  Plato's 
Kepublic  in  this  remarkable  work ;  which  ranks,  with  the  Cintas  i^^olis 
of  Campanella,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  examples  in  modem 
literature  of  a  branch  of  inventive  art  destined,  in  Comte'a  opinion,  to 
be  more  systematically  cultivated  in  the  future.  "Utopias,"  he  says 
{Fo8,  Pol.  L  229)  **are  to  the  art  of  social  life  what  geometrical  and 
mechanical  types  are  to  their  respective  arts.  .  .  .  Every  great 
political  change  has  been  ushered  in,  one  or  two  centuries  beforehand, 
by  some  corresponding  Utopia :  the  product  of  the  aesthetic  genius  of 
Humanity  working  under  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  the  case."  [J.  H.  B.] 

Numerous  translations  and  editions  of  Utopia ;  the  most  recent  by  J.  R. 
Lumby,  1884. 

ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS,  b.  1225,  d.  1274. 

Thomas,  commonly  called  Aquinas  from  the  small  town  in  Campania 
where  he  was  bom,  came  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  His  childhood 
was  passed  at  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  ;  afterwards 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Naples,  then  recently  established  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic  In  1243,  against  the  wish  of  his  family,  he  entered 
the  Dominican  monastery  of  thatj  city.  On  a  journey  to  Home  he  was 
waylaid  by  his  brothers,  and  kept  for  a  year  a  prisoner  in  a  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  family.  Escaping  thence,  he  was  sent  by  the  Order  to  Cologne, 
where  he  began  the  systematic  study  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  under 
Albertus  Magnus.  The  taciturn  student  was  smiled  at  as  the  "dumb 
ox ; "  but  "  the  voice  of  that  ox,"  said  Albert,  "  will  one  day  fill  the 
world."  With  Albert  in  1245  he  went  to  Paris.  There  in  1253  he  began 
to  expound  Peter  Lombard's  Sentfnccs  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor.  His  fame  spreading.  Pope  Clement  iv. 
ofl'ered  him  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples,  which  he  firmly  refused  ;  having 
already  devoted  himself  to  his  systematic  work  on  Theology.  Of  his 
absorption  in  this  work  stories  are  told  :  as  that,  when  dining  at  the 
table  of  Saint  Louis,  he  struck  the  board  violently,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  This  is  conclusive  against  the  Manicha'ans  ! "  The  King,  no  way 
disconcerted,  ordered  his  secretary  to  take  the  argument  down.  In  1273 
Aquinas  was  summoned  by  Gregory  x.  to  take  part  with  other  doctors 
in  the  Council  of  Lyons.  On  his  wav  he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness, 
and  died  on  the  7th  March  1274,  at  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Fossa  Nova, 
in  Campania. 
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To  appreciate  the  work  of  Aquinas  and  the  Schoolmen,  we  must 
realise  the  intellectual  shock  given  to  the  Western  mind  by  the  spread  of 
the  Mohammedan  fiBiith,and  by  the  reyival  of  Greek  learning  under  Moham- 
medan auspices.  Monotheism,  stript  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic 
£Eiith,  had  spread  over  Eastern  Europe  and  Spain,  and,  by  absorbing  and 
propagating  Greek  thought,  was  asserting  intellectuHl  supremacy.  The 
solvent  effects  of  contact  between  East  and  West  had  already  shown 
themselves  in  the  heresies  with  which  Southern  France  teemed,  and 
which  had  roused  the  fervour  of  Dominic.  Against  this  formidable 
invasion  the  Schoolmen,  headed  by  Aquinas,  instituted  a  spiritual  crusade. 
Their  purpose  was  to  defend  by  Aristotelian  logic  such  portions  of  the 
Catholic  creed  as  admitted  of  a  demonstrative  process.  With  regard  to 
the  rest,  they  strove  to  show  that,  though  beyond  reason,  it  was  not 
inconsistent  with  reason,  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  creed  was  a  solid 
body  of  co-ordinate  and  coherent  truth. 

Of  those  defenders  of  the  faith,  Acjuinas  was  far  the  first.  In  1256 
he  published  his  treatise  Contra  OentxleSj  in  which  Catholic  principles 
are  defended  against  the  new  enemies  without  and  within.  Ten  yean 
later  this  was  expanded  into  his  great  work  the  Summa  TheologuB : 
which  remains  to  this  day  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  of  all 
expositions  of  the  Catholic  system. 

The  work  has  three  divisions,  broadly  corresponding  to  the  subiects 
God,  Man,  the  Church.  The  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated,  on 
Aristotelian  principles,  as  the  final  source  of  motion,  itself  unmoved. 
But  how  pass  from  the  Aristotelian  to  the  Christian  God  ?  To  demon- 
strate the  Trinity  was  infinitely  beyond  human  power.  Nevertheless 
even  here  Reason  must  not  abdicate.  In  human  nature  rightly  fathomed 
was  to  be  seen  something  that  rendered  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith  not 
indeed  intelligible  but  conceivable.  Those  thmgs,  Aquinas  explains, 
that  are  said  of  God  are  to  be  interpreted  by  anuogies  drawn  from  the 
highest  of  created  things.  Whoever  understands,  is  aware  that  in  the 
act  of  understandixig  there  issues  somewhat  from  his  mental  power  and 
knowledge,  which  is  the  concept  of  the  thing  understood.  This  is  the 
Word — first  unspoken,  then  spoken.  So,  too,  in  the  operation  of  Will 
there  is  within  us  something  else  that  proceeds,  a  proceeding  of  love, 
by  which  the  loved  object  is  said  to  dwell  within  the  lover  (L  32, 

§  1-3). 

But  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  Being  and  the  existence  of  God, 
though  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  system,  yet  occupy  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  Even  of  this  first  division  of  the  work,  a  large  part  is 
occupied  with  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  accepted  conclusions  of  physical 
science  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  ;  and  with  the  relations 
of  mind  and  matter,  as  illustrated  in  the  contrast  of  human  nature  with 
the  bodiless  intellects  called  angels — a  discussion  fertile  in  after  conse- 
quences. Under  the  guidance  of  his  master  Albert,  Thomas  had  thoroughly 
assimilated  the  physical  science  of  his  time.  He  had  begun  his  career  by 
voluminous  commentaries  on  the  physical  and  metajmysical  works  of 
Aristotle.  Enough  was  known  of  the  solar  system  and  of  natural 
history  to  render  the  acceptance  of  the  Hebrew  story  of  Creation  very 
difficult     Why  was  light  created  on  the  first  day,  and  the  stars  on  the 
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fourth  1  Why  was  the  Moon  called  one  of  the  two  great  lights,  being 
smaller  than  any  of  the  planets  ?  Why  were  birds  and  reptiles  said  to 
issue  from  the  water,  quadrupeds  from  the  land  ?  These  and  countless 
other  objections  are  fully  set  forward.  The  task  of  reconciling  Science 
and  Scripture,  familiar  to  our  own  times,  then  begins ;  the  result  being 
that  a  far  wider  pathway  was  opened  for  scientific  research  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

The  second  and  most  important  division  of  the  work  deals  with  the 
moral  government  of  man.  It  has  two  parts,  the  first  discussing  the 
more  general  aspects  of  human  conduct,  the  second  the  more  special 
In  the  first  the  principal  subjects  considered  are  free-will ;  human 
passions  ;  virtue  and  vice ;  sin,  original,  venial,  and  mortal ;  law, 
natural,  Judaic,  Christian  ;  and  grace.  In  the  second  subdivision  each 
virtue  is  considered  with  its  opposinff  vice  ;  first  the  theological  virtues 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  ;  seconcQy  the  cardinal  virtues.  Prudence, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance.  Throughout  this  part  of  the 
work  the  JUthics  of  Aristotle  are  far  more  frequently  quoted  than  the 
Scriptures  or  the  Fathers.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  discussion  of 
Justice,  Aquinas  was  considered  by  the  great  Grotius  to  have  laid  a 
sound  foundation  for  the  theory  of  International  Law. 

The  third  part  deals  with  the  Incarnation,  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Of  this  part  the  first  ninety  chapters  only 
are  believed  to  be  by  Aquinas.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  Infallibility,  as  the  result  of  ultimate  appeal  in  questions  of 
disputed  doctrine,  is  systematically  maintained.  Aquinas  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a  society  like  the  Church  existing  without  government. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  philosophical 
presentation  of  the  Catholic  system  is  of  course  utterly  inadequate. 
The  minute  and  searching  wisdom  of  the  details,  no  less  than  the  general 
plan,  constitutes  its  value.  The  work  consists  of  512  chapters  ;  119  for 
the  first  part,  114  and  189  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  second,  99  for  the 
third.  Each  chapter  is  divided  into  several  distinct  propositions :  the 
opposing  argifments  being  in  each  case  fully  stated  before  the  conclusion 
reached  is  justified. 

Comte,  in  appreciating  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Catholic 
system,  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  on  the 
superiority  of  the  mediaeval  university  to  the  Greek  school,  in  that 
natural  and  moral  philosophy  were  no  longer  separated,  as  was  the  case 
in  Alexandria,  but  were  embraced  under  one  system,  held  together  by 
the  metaphysical  abstraction  of  Nature  and  by  the  central  dogma  of 
theology.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  though 
emanating  from  theology,  should  become  soon  its  rival  The  prepon- 
derance of  Aristotle  tended  more  and  more  to  detach  the  minds  of 
thinkers  from  theological  control  [J.  H.  B.] 

No  adequate  appreciation  of  Aquinas  can  be  gained  from  any  of  the  various 
abrnlgraents  of  his  works,  which,  giving  simply  catalogues  of  his 
conclusions,  fail  to  indicate  his  method,  and  the  large  tield  opened  for 
free  inquiry.  Comte :  Phil.  Pos.  vol  v.  lect.  55,  and  vol  vi.  lect.  66 . 
Po8.  Pol.  vol  ill.  p.  411.  See  also  Hampden's  Lectures  on  Scholastic 
Philosophy, 
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HOBBES  (Thomas),  b.  1588,  d.  1679. 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  bom  at  Westport,  near  Malmesbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire, 5th  April  1588.  His  father  was  a  clergyman.  The  boy  showed 
zeal  for  study,  and  at  fifteen  was  sent  to  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where 
hb  contempt  for  the  unreality  of  the  logic  of  the  schools  found  full  vent 
In  1608  he  travelled  with  the  son  of  William  Cavendish  of  Hard  wick, 
with  whose  family  he  retained  intimate  connection  through  life.  On 
his  return  he  had  frequent  interviews  with  Bacon.  In  1618  he  published 
his  translation  of  Thucydides.  He  was  again  on  the  Continent  in  1629  ; 
and  for  the  third  time  in  1634-7.  On  this  occasion  he  saw  Galileo,  and 
was  in  close  contact  with  Mersenne  and  other  Cartesians  in  Paris.  His 
scheme  of  Philosophy — covering  the  three  subjects  of  Body,  Man,  Society, 
— was  now  definitely  formed.  He  was  in  France  for  the  fourth  time 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  civil  war  in  England.  His  treatise  De 
Cive  was  published  1645,  and  his  most  important  work,  the  Leviathan^ 
where  his  theory  of  man  and  society  is  fully  developed,  in  1651.  Much 
offence  was  given  to  the  clergy  by  this  book,  and  by  his  controversy 
with  Bishop  Bramhall  on  Free-WilL  In  1666  licence  to  print  was 
refused  him  by  Parliament,  and  after  this  date  his  books  were  printed 
in  Amsterdam.  JBehemothy  his  account  of  the  civil  wars,  was  published 
after  his  death.  His  later  controversies  with  Wallis  on  mathematics 
were  a  regrettable  waste  of  intellectual  energy.  Hobbes  died  at 
Hardwick  Hall,  4th  December  1679  {ast,  91)  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Hault-HucknelL 

Hobbes  is  regarded  by  Comte  as  the  principal  exponent  in  the 
17th  century  of  the  negative  philosophy  whicn  it  was  the  work 
of  the  eighteenth  to  propagate  and  apply.  In  this  respect  Spinoza  is 
associated  with  him.  The  principles  of  this  philosophy  once  instituted, 
their  dissemination  by  sucn  men  as  Rousseau,  Holbach,  or  Helvetius 
was  a  comparatively  easy  task  But  the  men  from  whom  they  sprang 
were  philosophers  of  the  highest  rank,  surveying  the  whole  field  of  life. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  this  philosophy  were  (1)  mentally, 
the  institution  of  metaphysical  entities,  especially  Nature  for  God; 
(2)  ethically,  the  doctrine  of  self-interest  as  tne  foundation  of  social  and 
moral  life  ;  (3)  politically,  the  complete  subordination  of  spiritual  to 
temporal  power. 

All  these  principles,  so  popular  in  the  18th  century,  were  systematic- 
ally worked  out  by  Hobbes.  But  associated  with  them  were  positive 
truths  of  the  highest  value. 

(1.)  Philosophy,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  limited  to  the  study  of 
phenomena,  inferring  effects  from  observed  causes,  or  causes  from. 
observed  effects,  and  systematically  excluding  theology  or  transcen- 
dentalism of  every  kind. 

(2.)  The  purpose  of  Philosophy  was  social.  His  maxim,  Theoremata 
prapter  probtemcUa,  id  est  propter  artem  constriumdi,  may  recall  Comte^s 
Inauire  pour  ddduire^  afin  de  construire.  The  distinction  of  Western 
Europe  from  Oriental  and  savace  countries  was  traceable  to  the  philo- 
sophic principles  deeply  rooted  in  the  former.      The  hope  for  the 
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cessation  of  social  anarchy  lay  in  the  formation  of  fixed  principles  of 
conduct  (De  Corpore^  ch.  i.) 

(3.)  His  scheme  of  Philosophy  included  (a)  First  principles ;  (b) 
Geometry  and  Physics ;  (c)  Man  biologically  regarded ;  (rf)  Man  as  a 
social  being.  We  hare  here  the  ^rm  of  the  true  classification  of  the 
sciences,  proceeding  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex. 

(4.)  In  Psychology,  the  higher  portion  of  Biology,  Hobbes  reached 
important  truths  as  to  sensation  ;  the  action  of  the  outer  world,  through 
a  medium,  on  the  organs  of  sense,  provoking  a  reaction  in  these  organs. 
He  thus  avoided  the  fallacy  of  supposing  any  resemblance  between  the 
object  and  the  sensation  produced  by  it  (Leviathan^  ch.  i.).  His  re- 
marks on  the  association  of  ideas  are  also  of  great  value  (^Leviaihany 
cL  iiL). 

(5.)  In  Social  Statics  Hobbes  made  the  principal  step  taken  since 
Aristotle,  by  his  demonstration  that  government,  whatever  its  form, 
necessarily  rested  on  force.  His  views  on  this  point  are  developed  at 
great  length  in  the  De  Cive  and  in  the  Leviathan,  [J.  H.  B.] 

Phil.  Po8.  vol.  V.  lect.  65 ;  and  Pos,  Pd^  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ;  iii.  p.  483. 


SPINOZA,  b.  1632,  cL  1677. 

Baruch,  afterwards  called  Benedictus  de  Spinoza,  the  descendant 
of  Jews  driven  from  Portugal  by  the  Inquisition,  was  bom  in  Amster- 
dam on  November  24th,  1632.  He  received  a  rabbinical  education  ; 
but  his  revolt  against  Hebrew  theology  caused  his  excommunication 
from  the  synagogue  at  an  early  age.  He  gained  a  poor  livelihood  as 
an  optician,  devoted  himself  to  pSlosophy,  and  was  in  correspondence 
with  Leibnitz,  Huyghens,  liobert  Boyle,  and  other  leading  intellects  of 
his  time.  He  was  much  influenced  by  Descartes,  from  whom,  however, 
he  profoundly  diverged.  He  was  offered  a  chair  of  Philosophy  by 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  a  pension  by  Louis  xiv. ;  but  he  preferred 
independence.  From  John  de  Witt  only  would  he  accept  a  small 
allowance.  His  life  was  simple  and  witnout  stain.  He  died  at  the 
Hague,  of  consumption,  in  his  45th  year,  22nd  February  1677. 

Spinoza  is  classed  by  Comte  with  Hobbes  as  one  of  the  fountain- 
heads  of  the  negative  movement  carried  on  by  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclo- 
paedists in  the  18th  century.  The  work  most  directly  operative  in 
this  direction  was  his  politico-theological  treatise,  containing  a  systematic 
criticism  of  Bible  history  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  and  treating 
miraculous  records  as  illusions  due  to  primitive  stages  of  belief 
Philology,  historical  method,  and  comparative  mythology  were  all 
brought  to  bear  on  his  subject  The  treatise  concludes  with  a  noble 
advocacy  of  Toleration. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Spinoza  is  contained  in  his  Ethic,  Its 
basis  is  pure  Pantheism,  systematically  expounded.  The  two  modes  of 
Being,  Extension  and  Thought,  are  regarded  as  the  attributes  of  an 
infinite  underlying  Force,  to  which  Spinoza  gave  the  name  of  God. 
Attention  has  been  concentrated,  however,  too  exclusively  on   this 
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metaphysical  basis,  to  the  neglect  of  the  far  more  valuable  saper- 
structure.  The  two  final  chapters  of  this  great  work,  on  Man's  slavery 
and  freedom,  contain  principles  of  conduct  so  pure  and  lofty,  and  yet 
so  genial  and  human,  as  to  entitle  Spinoza  to  be  ranked  among  the 
founders  of  Positive  Ethic.  The  blessedness  of  meeting  hatred  with 
love  is  rigorously  demonstrated  on  purely  human  grounds.  Asceticism 
and  morbid  sorrow  for  the  woes  of  the  world  are  stronglv  deprecated. 
To  do  good  cheerfully  (bene  agere  et  l(etari)  is  the  rule  laid  down.  The 
highest  life  consists  in  loving  resignation  to  the  supreme  order.  The 
impotence  of  man  over  his  own  passions  is  slavery.  From  hate  good 
can  never  issue ;  in  love  of  the  highest,  love  that  looks  for  no  return, 
lies  the  only  freedom.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Spinoza :  Ethic,  translated  into  EngliBb,  1883.    Lewes :  Hist,  of  Philosophy. 
Phil.  Pas.  vol.  V.  lect.  66. 


PASCAL  {Blaise),  b.  1623,  d.  1662. 

Blaise  Pascal  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Pascal,  President  of  the  Court 
of  Aids,  in  Auvergne  ;  he  was  bom  in  Clermont,  19th  June  1623.  His 
father  was  a  good  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  took  much  pains 
with  the  boy's  education,  confining  it,  however,  to  the  study  of  language, 
and  refusing  to  teach  him  mathematics,  for  which  he  showed  an  early 
inclination.  Madame  P^rier,  his  elder  sister,  has  told  the  story  of  the 
boy  being  found  one  day  by  his  father  making  charcoal  figures  on  the 
floor,  which  he  called  rounds  and  strokes,  not  knowing  their  usual  names, 
but  tracing  their  proportions.  It  appeared  that  he  was  inquiring  into 
the  question  dealt  with  in  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  Euclid's  first 
book  :  the  equality  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles. 
The  story  is  remarkable  enough  witnout  the  air  of  miracle  wiw  which  it 
is  sometmies  surrounded,  as  wough  he  had  reasoned  out  all  the  previous 
propositions  without  help.  It  does  not  even  appear  certain  that  he  had 
solved  this  one.  No  further  bar  was  opposed  to  his  mathematical 
training.  By  this  time  his  father  had  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  in 
contact  with  Roberval  and  other  men  of  scientific  eminence.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  the  boy  had  written  a  treatise  on  Chnie  Sections  which  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Descartes.  He  was  nineteen  when  he  invented  his 
calculating  machine,  of  which  he  had  more  than  fifty  models  executed 
before  its  completion  ;  the  purpose  of  it  being  to  assist  his  father  in  the 
calculations  involved  in  official  work  connected  with  the  government  of 
Normandy.  For  the  next  five  years  he  gave  himself  energetically  to 
scientific  research.  In  1647,  being  then  twenty-four  years  old,  he 
published  a  sketch  of  his  experiments  on  the  Vacuum  ;  the  full  account 
of  which  did  not  appear  till  arter  his  deatL  He  describes  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced by  Torricelli  in  1643  in  a  tube  filled  with  mercury.  He  adds  the 
account  of  his  own  experiment  with  a  tube  40  feet  long,  in  which  a  similar 
vacuum  was  produced ;  the  pressure  of  the  air  supporting  a  column  of 
water,  of  which  the  length  was  to  that  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  their  specific  gravities.  In  the  following  year  he 
made,  through  his  brother-in-law,  the  crucial  experiment  of  compar 
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mercurial  barometers  at  the  summit  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Puy-de-D6me  ; 
experiments  verified  by  others  of  his  own  on  the  tower  of  Saint  Jacques. 
His  treatise  on  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  published  in  1663,  shows  a  clear 
understanding  of  hydraulic  pressure. 

In  1654  his  health,  whicn  for  some  years  had  been  failing,  received  a 
shock  from  u  carriage  accident ;  and  this  led  to  a  moral  crisis,  diverting 
him  from  science  and  philosophy  to  ascetic  pietism,  interrupted  only  by 
his  controversy  with  the  Jesuits  (1656),  embodied  in  the  Provincial 
Letters,  and  by  his  challenge  to  mathematicians  as  to  the  cycloid  in  1658. 
He  had  long  projected  a  philosophical  work  on  man  and  his  destiny. 
Of  this  isolated  fragments  alone  were  written,  and  are  known  to  us  as  his 
Thoughts.  Coloured  as  these  are  by  morbid  and  egotistic  mysticism, 
they  reveal  a  mind  capable,  under  healthier  conditions,  of  very  great 
results.  To  the  most  remarkable  of  them  Comte  has  drawn  attention. 
"  The  whole  series  of  human  generations  during  the  course  of  ages  should 
be  regarded  as  one  man,  ever  living  and  ever  learning."  He  cites  also 
with  special  approval  his  remarks  on  the  inevitable  imperfection  of  social 
dassiflcation,  and  on  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  arguments  drawn 
from  natural  theology.  [J.  H.  B.] 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  in  the  Positivist  Library.    Phil,  Pos,  voL  v. 
lect.  54  and  55.    Pos,  Pol.  voL  iv.  27. 


GIORDANO  BRUNO,  b.  1550  (abont),  cL  1600. 

This  brilliant  enthusiast  was  bom  at  Nola,  near  Naples.  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  life.  He  became  a  Dominican  to  gain  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  study.  But  he  soon  broke  loose  from  the  Aristotelian  and 
Thomist  traditions  of  his  Order,  and  ranged  himself  with  men  like  Cam- 
panella,  who  were  reviving  the  study  of  Platonism,  and,  through  Platonism, 
found  the  way  to  the  yet  older  Pantheism  of  the  earlv  Greek  thinkers. 

About  1580  he  left  Italy  for  Geneva.  Calvin  had  been  dead  sixteen 
years  ;  but  Beza  inherited  his  position  and  spirit,  and  was  imprisoning 
such  heretics  as  Henry  Stephanus,  and  banishing  anti- Aristotelians  like 
Ramus  and  Arminius.  Bruno  sped  thence  to  Lyons,  and  afterwards  to 
Toulouse.  He  found  little  sympathy  in  either  place  :  learning  flourished, 
but  free  thought  was  denounced.  France  was  in  the  throes  of  her 
religious  wars. 

At  last  he  reached  Paris,  where  he  was  protected  by  Henry  iii.,  and 
by  Filesac,  the  Rector  of  the  L'niversity.  He  remained  there  for  a  year, 
teaching  the  Lullian  system.  Then  he  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote 
his  Spaccio  dclla  bestui  trionfante^  an  allegorical  attack  on  Ptolemaic 
astronomy,  and,  through  this,  at  scholastic  dogmatism.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  whom  he  felt  unbounded  reverence.  While  in 
Ei^land  he  held  a  controversial  discussion  at  Oxford  against  Aristotle, 
and  in  ffivour  of  Copernicus  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  another  in  Paris,  to 
which  he  returned  in  1586.  Thence  he  went  successively  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Marburg,  Wittenberg,  Frankfort,  and  Prague,  delivering  his 
enthusiastic  utterances  on  the  new  birth  of  science  and  the  downull  of 
Aristotelian  superstition.    At  last  he  ventured  into  Italy.    He  remained 
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for  some  years  unmolested ;  but  he  was  ultimately  arrested  at  Venice  by 
the  Inouisition,  and  in  1598  was  transferred  to  Rome.  Refusing  to 
recant  nis  philosophical  and  scientific  heresies,  he  was  burnt  in  the 
Campo  di  Fiore,  17th  February  1600. 

Bruno  was  truly — what  he  called  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford, — aormitantium  animanim  excubitovy  the  awakener  of 
those  that  sleep.  He  revelled  in  the  new  life  of  thought  resulting 
from  the  discovery  that  the  universe  was  no  machine  of  concentric 
spheres  with  the  earth  for  centre,  but  an  infinite  space,  sown  with 
innumerable  stars.  An  informing  soul  pervaded  it,  moulding  every 
part  to  the  degree  of  life  of  which  it  was  capable.  This  is  the  central 
thought  of  his  two  chief  Italian  works,  CausOy  principiOy  ed  vno  and 
Vinfinito  universo  e  Mondiy  and  of  his  great  littin  poem,  writt*  n  in 
Lucretian  style,  De  Immenso  et  innumtralnlib'iis.  This  last  contains  a 
glowing  eulo^  of  Copernicus,  and  describes  the  inspiring  infiuence  of 
his  book  on  Bruno's  early  years.  How  incompatible  such  doctrines 
were  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church  is  obvious.  Bruno  was  chief 
among  the  forerunners  of  the  great  intellectual  revolution  to  be  effected 
in  the  I7th  century  by  Descartes  and  Spinoza.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BruDo's  works,  which  bad  become  very  rare,  have  been  recently  republished : 
the  Italian  in  Gottingen,  the  Latin  in  Italy.  With  the  latter  are  in- 
cluded some  never  beiore  printed. 

LOOKE  {Jokn\  b.  1632,  d.  1701 

Few  thinkers  have  been  more  widely  read  than  Locke.  He  was  bom 
August  29,  1632,  at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire.  His  father  had  served 
under  the  Parliament  in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwciilth.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Westminster,  then  at  Oxford,  where  he  studied  medicine, 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  great  phvsician  Sydenham.  His  acute 
diagnosis  of  a  disease  from  which  Lord  Snaftesbury  was  suffering  gained 
him  the  friendship  of  that  nobleman.  Weak  healtn,  and  the  displeasure 
of  the  Government  at  his  liberal  opinions,  kept  him  away  from  England 
till  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  He  resided  partly  m  the  south  of 
France,  but  principally  in  Holland,  working  for  many  years  at  his  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding^  published  in  1690.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Newton,  with  whom  he  mam- 
tained  a  long  correspondence.  Besides  his  principal  work,  his  Essay  on 
Tolerationy  written  while  in  Holland,  his  treatises  on  Oovemment  and  on 
Education  are  to  be  noted. 

The  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  consists  of  four  books. 
The  first  is  a  refutation  of  the  view  that  ideas  are  innate  in  the  mind. 
Locke  shows  that  if  tiiis  were  so,  there  would  be  propositions  in  which 
all  agree.  Some  such  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  supporters  of 
the  theory,  as  that  "  It  was  impossible  tor  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be  at  the  same  time."  But  an  examination  of  the  minds  of  children 
and  savages  shows  that  such  propositions  have  no  existence  for  them, 
their  very  terms  not  being  intelligible.  The  second  book  contains  his 
analysis  of  ideas.  All  are  derived  from  experience ;  some  are  derived 
from  sensation  ;  others  from  the  reflection  of  the  mind  on  its  operations. 
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Distinguishing  them  into  simple  and  complex,  he  reduces  the  first  to 
a  few  simple  cat^ories,  as  extension,  solidity,  mobility,  deriyed  by  the 
senses  from  body  ;  perceptivity,  the  power  of  perception  ;  motivity,  the 

Sower  of  moving,  derived  by  reflection  from  our  mmds ;  and  existence, 
uration,  number,  springing  from  both  sources. 

The  third  book  deads  with  language,  and  contains  vigorous  refuta- 
tions of  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  essences,  which  he  shows  to  be 
simply  artificial  abstractions,  made  for  human  convenience. 

The  fourth  book  deals  with  knowledge  and  demonstration.  Perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  point  in  it  is  his  disregard  of  the  scholastic  syllogism, 
which  he  shows  to  be  not  the  process  actually  followed  by  those  who 
make  a  sound  use  of  their  reasonmg  faculties.  "  Tell  a  country  gentle- 
woman that  the  wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  lowering  and  like 
to  rain,  and  she  will  easily  understand  it  is  not  safe  for  her  to  go  abroad 
thin  clad  in  such  a  day  after  a  fever.  She  clearly  sees  the  probable 
connection  of  all  these,  viz.,  south-west  wind  and  clouds,  rain,  wetting, 
taking  cold,  relapse,  and  danger  of  death,  without  tying  them  together 
in  those  artificial  and  cumbersome  fetters  of  several  syllogisms  that  clog 
and  hinder  the  mind,  which  proceeds  from  one  part  to  another  quicker 
and  clearer  without  them.''  This  direct  resort  to  observation  of  Nature 
and  reality  ia  characteristic  of  Locke's  method  throughout  his  treatise. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Lewes  :  Hist  of  PhUoaophyy  ii.    Mill :  Logic,  bk.  i.  ch.  vi. 

MALEBRANOHE  (Nicolas),  b.  1638,  cL  1715. 

Nicolas  Malebranchb  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1638.  He  led  the  life 
of  a  student,  and  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  language  and  of 
biblical  literature  till  the  readmg  of  Descartes'  treatise  on  Man  turned 
him  to  philosophy.  He  spent  ten  years  in  the  study  of  Descartes,  of 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  principal  disciple.  His  treatise  on  the 
Search  for  Truth,  in  six  books,  was  the  result  of  his  labours.  One  of 
the  problems  discussed  by  Malebranche  in  this  work  is  the  mode  of 
action  of  mind  upon  matter.  The  essence  of  matter  being  extension, 
of  mind  thought,  how  were  things  so  distinct  brought  into  connection  ? 
It  had  been  suggested  that  effluent  particles  passed  from  bodies  through 
the  organs  of  sense  to  the  mind.  But  such  particles,  having  extension, 
would  impede  each  other  in  their  passage  ;  and,  moreover,  would  convey 
no  intimation  of  the  distance  of  objects.  Nor  can  it  be  ^id  that  the 
mind  produces  its  own  ideas  of  outward  objects ;  nor,  again,  that  these 
ideas  were  created  with  us.  The  solution  of  Malebranche  is  that  we  see 
all  things  in  God ;  Crod  being  the  region  of  all  spirit,  as  space  is  the 
region  of  body.  To  Crod  all  objects  are  eternally  present ;  the  contact 
of  spirit  with  God  is  thus  the  mode  by  which  spirit  perceives  matter. 

The  last  of  the  six  books,  containing  his  method  of  investigation,  is 
the  most  interesting  and  useful.  It  is  founded  on  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy, insisting  first  on  the  rule  of  clearness  of  conception  ;  seconoly,  of 
arrangement  of  problems  in  the  order  of  their  increasing  complexity. 
The  importance  of  mathematics  as  a  propsodeutic  is  urg^  with  great 
force.  [J.  H.  B.] 
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VAUVENABGUES  {Harris  de\  b.  1715,  d.  1747. 

Luc  de  Clapiers,  Marquis  de  Yauvenaroues,  was  bom  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  entei^  the  annv  at  18,  and  served  in  Italv  and  Germany  for 
nine  years.  Failing  healtn  obliged  him  to  retire,  and  he  passed  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  study.  Voltaire,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  at  this  time,  spoke  of  his  character  and  powers  with  the  warmest 
admiration.     He  died  in  1747,  at  the  early  age  of  32. 

The  short  philosophical  career  of  Vauvenargues  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  its  results  are  contained  in  a  series  of 
more  or  less  isolated  thoughts,  which  were  to  serve  as  materials  for  a 
systematic  work  never  completed.  Their  distinctive  feature  is  the  para- 
mount importance  of  emotion  in  the  formation  not  merely  of  character 
but  of  thought  The  subordination  of  the  Intellect  to  the  Heart,  one  of 
the  comer-stones  of  Comte's  ethical  system,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
celebrated  maxim  of  Vauvenargues,  Toutes  les  grandes  pensSes  viennent 
du  cctur,  A  few  quotations  will  best  show  the  character  of  these 
thoughts : — 

'*  The  mind  is  the  eye  of  the  soul,  not  its  strength.  That  lies  in 
the  heart^that  is,  in  the  passions.  The  most  enlightened 
reason  gives  neither  action  nor  wilL  Does  good  sight  give  the 
power  of  walking  7  Must  there  not  be  feet,  and  Sie  will  and 
the  power  to  move  them  ?  " 
"  Reason  and  feeling  advise  and  help  each  other  in  tum.  Whoever 
,  consults  one  only  and  rejects  the  other,  throws  away  half  the 

help  given  for  conduct.    From  our  passions  come  the  best 
features  of  our  intellect." 
"  If  men  had  not  loved  glory,  they  would  not  have  had  either  mind 
enough  or  virtue  enougn  to  deserve  it.    Man's  passions  have 
taught  him  reason." 
We  must  accustom  ourselves,  Vauvenargues  thought,  to  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  in  human  nature,  and  be  contented  if  the  selfish  element 
can,  by  wise  govemment,  be  made  to  serve  social  good.     If  men  are 
always  to  be  hmdered  from  doing  themselves  harm,  Uiey  run  the  risk  of 
slavery,  which  is  the  worst  harm  of  alL     Great  abuses  are  part  of  the 
order  of  man's  nature,  and  cannot  be  wholly  eradicated. 

"  We  have  no  right  to  reduce  to  misery  those  whom  we  cannot  raise 
to  virtue.    We  cannot  be  just  if  we  are  not  humane."  [J.  H.  B.] 

Of  the  Maxims  of  Vauvenargues  there  are  many  editions.  For  Comte*8 
appreciation  of  him  see  Positive  Polity ^  vol.  i.,  Detl.  xxxvi,  XLI,,  and 
vol.  iiL  504.    The  Maxims  finds  a  place  in  the  Positivist  Library. 


LAMBERT  (Madame  de\  b.  1647,  d.  1733. 

Anne  Ther^se  de  Marguenat  de  Courcelles,  afterwards  Marquise  de 
Lambert,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1647.  Her  father  was  Etienne  de 
Marguenat,  Master  in  the  Exchequer.  She  married  the  Marquis  de 
Lambert,  a  high  military  official  under  Louis  xiv.,  who  left  her  a  widow 
with  two  chil£ren  in  1686.    Her  salon  in  Paris  was  much  frequented  by 
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Fontenelle  and  other  celebrities,  and  was  one  of  the  few  firom  which  play 
was  excluded.  She  died,  July  12, 1733,  in  her  86th  year,  much  respected 
and  loved. 

Her  two  best  known  works,  A  Mother^s  Counsel  to  a  Son,  and  To  a 
Daughter,  which  have  a  place  in  the  Positivist  Library,  are  full  of  delicate 
observations  of  human  nature,  and  of  womanly  wisdom  based  almost 
exclusively  on  human  affections  and  relations.  The  established  cult  is 
briefly  mentioned,  and  respect  for  it  inculcated  ;  but  it  holds  a  secondary 
place.  The  social  virtues,  the  arts  of  pleasing  without  servility,  forget- 
fulness  of  self,  the  prominence  to  be  given  to  the  qualities  of  others,  the 
interest  to  be  felt  in  what  interests  tnem,  are  beautifully  depicted.  "  A 
courteous  person  never  finds  the  time  to  speak  of  self."  Yet  the  counsels 
she  gave  her  son  were  neither  eflieminate  nor  overstrained.  On  manli- 
ness of  character,  on  self-respect  and  dignity,  on  honourable  zeal  for 
distinction,  she  set  high  value ;  but  the  most  vigorous  and  active  life 
should  have  time  for  solitary  thought ;  and  chivalrous  respect  for  women, 
humanity  towards  the  suffering,  and  magnanimous  foigetfulness  of  in- 
juries should  permeate  the  whole.  [J.  H.  B.] 


DIDEROT  (Denis),  b.  1713,  d.  1781 

Denis  Diderot  was  bom  at  Langres,  in  Champagne,  in  October  1713, 
•  where  his  father  and  his  forefathers  had  been  established  as  working 
cutlers  for  two  centuries.  He  was  brought  up  for  a  time  by  the  Jesuits, 
like  so  many  other  eminent  Frenchmen,  and  for  a  time  wished  to  be  a 
'  priest  He  soon  found  his  way,  however,  to  Paris,  where  his  true 
vocation  at  once  revealed  itself.  Plunging  into  the  world  of  letters,  and 
living  by  them  as  best  he  could,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  band  of 
thinkers  and  writers  that  occupied  themselves  in  the  work  of  social 
destruction  and  renovation,  witn  a  zeal  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  Of  the  army  of  critics  and  destroyers,  Voltaire  was  the 
acknowledged  leader.  But  Diderot's  genius  was  essentially  constructive, 
though  the  time  for  permanent  construction  had  not  come.  With  happy 
instinct  he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  an  Encyclopaedia,  in  which  men  of 
different  capacities  and  temperaments,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical, 
could  take  part,  and  which  could  disseminate  positive  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  while  sweeping  theological  obstructions  aside.  D'Alembert  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  first  years  of  the  enterprise,  to  which  he  wrote 
the  Introduction.  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Butfon,  Rousseau,  Marmontel, 
Quesnai,  d'Holbach,  Des  Brosses,  Haller,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  were  among 
the  contributors.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1751.  Suppressed 
for  a  time  after  the  second  volume,  the  publication  was  continued,  amidst 
the  execration  of  the  clergy,  till  1759,  when  D'Alenibert's  article  on 
Geneva  brought  a  second  decree  of  suppression.  D'Alembert  left  the 
enterprise,  and  Diderot  superintended  it  alone  till  the  close. 

No  single  work  of  Diderot  represents  adequately  his  synthetic  and 
sympathetic  genius.  Comte  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  encyclopaedic 
mind  since  Aristotle.  He  selected  four  of  his  works  for  the  synthetic 
division  of  his  Positive  Library :  the  Letter  on  the  Blind^  Letter  on  the 
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Dtaf^  ThoughtB  en  the  Interpretation  of  Naturey  and  The  Theory  of 
BeaiUtf,  The  first  two  present  a  brilliant  and  subtle  analysis  of  the  way 
in  which  man's  physical  or;g;anisation,  especially  the  organisation  of  his 
senses,  has  moulded  his  social  and  moral  being.  The  Interpretation  of 
Nature  marks  the  transition  between  the  objective  synthesis  instituted 
by  Descartes  to  the  subjective  synthesis  of  Positivism.  Instructed  him- 
self in  the  high  mathematical  analysis  of  his  time,  he  yet  saw  clearly  that 
the  future  progress  of  man's  intellect  would  not  consist  in  a  series  of 
algebraical  deductions,  but  in  direct  recurrence  to  the  facts  of  the  world 
and  of  human  life.  It  was  a  bold  prophecy  for  the  contemporary  of 
Euler,  D'Alembert,  and  Lagrange  that  in  a  hundred  years  there  would 
not  be  three  geometers  of  similar  rank  left  in  Europe  ;  that  intellectual 
energies  would  have  taken  another  channel.  Within  two  generations  the 
chemistry  of  Lavoisier,  the  biology  of  Bichat  and  the  sociology  of  Comte 
were  to  jiwtify  the  prevision. 

His  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,  founded  with  keen  insight  on  the  idea 
of  the  relation  of  parts  to  a  whole,  illustrates  the  poetic  side  of  his 
genius,  which  was  indeed  as  open  to  every  aspect  of  art  as  his  heart  was 
responsive  to  every  influence  of  love  and  friendship.  His  abortive 
marriage,  and  irre^ar  but  faithful  attachment  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Yoland,  are  facts  of  which  a  just  judge,  deciding  by  the  standard  of  life 
then  prevalent,  will  be  slow  to  use  harsh  words.  Perhaps  no  man  of 
eenius  has  been  so  richly  endowed  with  generous  sympathies,  or  so  free 
from  envious  or  self-seeking  taint.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Po8.  Pol.  iu.  498-504  and  613-16. 


DUOLOS  {Charles),  b.  1704,  cL  1772. 

Charles  Pinot  Duclos  was  bom  at  Dinant,  in  Brittany.  He  went 
when  young  to  Paris,  entered  the  field  of  literature,  and  wrote  several 
novels  which  were  much  read  at  the  time.  In  1747  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  1755  he  was  appointed  secretary.  Five  years 
previously  Louis  xv.  had  appointed  him  Historiographer,  in  succession 
to  Voltaire,  who  had  gone  to  Berlin.  Among  his  contemporaries  he 
was  celebrated  for  independence  of  character,  sincerity,  and  brilliant  wit. 
"  Of  all  men  whom  I  know,"  said  D'Alembert,  "  Duclos  is  the  one  who 
has  the  greatest  amount  of  wit  in  a  given  time."  Of  his  various  works 
the  Considerations  sur  les  Mtjsurs,  which  has  a  place  in  the  Positivist 
Library,  is  the  most  important.  It  is  full  of  those  sound  and  just 
observations  of  character  which  form  the  material  of  Positive  Ethic. 
Repudiating  as  radically  vicious  the  theory  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  he  remarks  that,  in  order  to  discern  and  to  correct  men's  errors, 
it  is  needful  first  to  love  humanity,  so  as  to  be  just  without  harshness 
and  indulgent  without  weakness.  One  of  his  most  striking  contrasts  is 
that  between  the  social  man  and  the  good-natured  man  ;  the  one  a  true 
citizen,  the  other  caring  only  to  please,  and  indifierent  to  dutv  :  Vhornme 
aimaUe  est  souvent  Vhomitie  le  rnoins  digne  dUitre  aimi.  Nor  less  striking 
is  his  definition  of  virtue  :  an  effort  over  self  in  the  interest  of  others, 

[J.  H.  B.] 
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0ABANI8  {Pierre\  b.  1757,  cL  180a 

The  £Either  of  Pierre  Jean  Geor^  Cabanis  was  a  cultivator  of 
Cosnac,  near  Brives,  in  the  south  of  France,  much  esteemed  by  Turgot. 
The  son,  ardent  and  impatient  of  provincial  teachers,  was  let  go  to  Paris  at 
fourteen.  At  sixteen  ne  became  private  secretary  to  a  Polish  noble,  and 
in  1773  was  witness  to  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  studied  medicine  under  Dubreuil  for  six  years.  He  made  at  this 
time  the  ac^^uaintance  of  the  widow  of  Helvetius,  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  second  mother.  At  her  house  he  came  into  contact  with  the  great 
pioneers  of  the  Revolution — Diderot,  d'Holbach,  d'Alembert,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Condorcet.  Of  the  last  he  was  an  intimate  friend,  and 
ultimately  married  Madame  Condorcet's  sister.     He  was  Mirabeau's 

etysician,  and  filled  afterwards  important  posts  under  the  Convention, 
e  died  in  1808  at  Meudon,  to  wnich  he  had  retired  from  Paris  the 
year  before.  His  character  was  upright  and  noble.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  acts  of  kindness  to  those  who  needed  his  aid  or  medicm  skilL 

His  great  work,  published  1802,  is  a  series  of  memoirs  on  the  con- 
nection between  the  Moral  and  Physical  Nature  of  Man,  Satisfactory 
treatment  of  such  a  subject  presupposes  a  grasp  of  the  two  distinct 
sciences  of  Biologv  and  Sociology  ;  the  first  of  which  had  hardly  arisen, 
the  latter  was  still  below  the  horizon.  Nevertheless,  to  Cabanis  belongs 
the  honour  of  first  conceiving  this  great  problem  of  transcendental 
biology,  though  he,  like  Gall,  was  unable  to  take  due  account  of  its 
sociological  factor. 

Sound  views,  he  says,  had  been  taken  by  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle, 
and  subsequently  by  English  thinkers  from  Bacon  to  Locke,  of  the 
dependence  of  our  ideas  on  sensation.  These  men,  if  not  all  physicians, 
had  a  practical  knowled^  of  medicine.  But  Condillac  and  others, 
devoid  of  this  knowledge,  had  exaggerated  Locke's  view,  and  made  sen- 
sation account  for  the  whole  mental  and  moral  structure  of  man. 

But  this  notion  of  man,  as  a  statue  endowed  with  sensation,  will  carry 
us,  said  Cabanis,  but  a  very  little  way.  An  impression  made  on  an 
organ  of  sense  affects  the  whole  organism  or  many  parts  of  it  at  once ; 
and  the  resulting  reaction  differs  in  each  case.  This  was  recognised  by 
the  physicians  of  antiquity,  who  classed  men  under  four  temperaments- 
sanguine,  bilious,  melancholic,  or  phlegmatic.  Our  completer  knowledge 
should  enable  us  to  analyse  these  vague  conceptions,  and  assign  the 
organs  or  systems  of  organs — vascular,  nervous,  muscular,  etc. — which 
preponderate  in  each  case.  Regarding  the  brain  as  the  organ  that  trans- 
forms impressions  into  thoughts  and  impulses,  as  the  digestive  organs 
transform  food  into  vital  tissue,  we  have  to  examine  the  action  exerted 
on  it  by  other  organs  and  by  external  conditions. 

Cabanis  proceeds  to  examine  successively,  with  much  detail,  the  influ- 
ence on  ideas  and  desires  of  age,  of  sex.  of  physical  temperament,  and 
of  climate.  Finally,  he  deals  directly  with  the  functions  of  sensation, 
desire,  and  will,  and  indicates  their  reactions  on  organic  life.  The 
vagueness  of  this  part  of  his  work — full  as  it  is  throughout  of  luminous 
suggestions — proves  the  importance  of  the  step  taken  shortly  afterwards 
by  Gall,  in  hypothetically  connecting  moral  and  intellectual  functiona 
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with  distiDct  OTgans.  C&baoia,  on  tho  other  hand,  taking  account  of  the 
whole  o^uiism,  and  not  of  the  brain  only,  supplements  some  of  Gall's 
deficiencies.  [3.  H.  B.] 

Cubanis :  Rapporla  rfu  physique  el  dit  vmrai  dt  rhommt,  1802,  is  in  the 
fonrth  section  of  the  I'osiliviit  Library.  PhiL  Pot.  vol.  i».  lect.  46. 
Po,.  Pol.  i.  6*1-3,  a  356.  iii.  629. 


LEBOT  {Oeoryu),  b.  1723,  d  1789. 

Charles  Georges  Lbrot  was  bod  of  the  ranger  of  the  ro;al  parks  of 
Versailles  and  Marlj,  and  succeeded,  his  father  in  that  post.  A  pro- 
fessional sportsman,  and  a  thorough  master  of  forestry  and  the  other 
industrial  arts  connected  witli  his  work,  he  gave  his  leisure  to  literature 
and  philosophy ;  became  intimate  with  the  illustrious  thinkers  of  his 
time,  gathered  round  d'Holbach  and  his  &mily  at  Grandval,  and  contri- 
buted several  articles  to  the  Ene^dopadia.  His  principal  work  is  his 
series  ot  Lttttri  on  Animat$,  publishea  at  intervals  in  various  journals, 
between  1762  and  1781,  and  finally  collected  into  a  volume  dedicated  to 
the  Countess  AngiviUer,  one  of  the  moat  cultivated  women  of  the  time. 
These  letters  contain  the  first  explidt  essay  of  Comparative  Fsycholo^. 
They  exhibit  the  moral  and  mental  nature  of  animals  as  differing  in 
degree  only,  and  not  in  essence,  from  that  of  man.  Avuling  himself  of 
his  experience  as  a  aportaman  and  naturalist,  Leroy  selects  a  few  well- 
knovra  animals — the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  stag — and  portrays  with  vivid 
accuracy  their  daily  life,  the  workings  of  their  mental  faculties  and  of 
their  passions  ;  the  close  observation  of  facta,  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  and  the  skill  gained  by  experience,  resulting  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sustenance,  and  from  the  dangerous  proximity  of  man. 
The  account  of  the  fox,  in  particular,  of  the  combination  of  wit  and 
courage  shown  in  procuring  food  for  his  oflspring,  might  make  some  of 
his  hunters  hesitate, 

Leroy  was  one  of  the  first  explorers  on  the  path  trod  art«rwards 
with  such  success  b^  GalL  To  determine  the  problem  which  of  our 
emotions  and  pmnenBities  are  innate  in  our  structure,  and  which  are  the 
result  of  the  cerebral  complications  of  the  social  state  in  which  man  has 
lived  for  many  thousand  years,  no  better  criterion  can  be  devised  than 
careful  observation  of  the  higher  vertebrates — not  merely  of  those  like 
the  dog,  who  are  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  him — but  of  those 
who  still  live  their  elementary  tribal  life  in  such  independence  as  man's 
proximity  allows.  [3.  H.  B.] 

3V :  Luticn  on  AnimiUt,  are  in  thi 
Library.    Poi.  PU.  I  Ui,  iiL  KM. 

LOBD  BAOOH  (iVaneii,  Lord  Chancdlor),  b.  1561,  d.  1626. 

Francb  Bacoh,  second  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  for  twenty  years  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in 
London,  at  York  House,  in  the  Strand,  S2nd  January  1661.    A  boy  of 
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lively  and  precocious  wit,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  his 
13th  year,  and,  before  he  was  16,  had  formed  strong  convictions  of  the 
sterility  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  then  taught  in  universities.  On 
leaving  Cambridge,  he  entered  6ray's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law  ;  and 
shortly  after  travelled  in  France,  making  careful  political  observations, 
embodied  in  his  work  on  the  /State  of  Europe,  written  in  his  20th  year. 
Returning  to  London,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1582,  and  gained  con- 
siderable practice,  being  appointed  in  1589  counsel  extraordinary  to  the 
Queen.  In  1591  he  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex.  His  further 
advance  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  slow,  perhaps  owing  to  his  friendship 
for  Essex,  and  to  the  disfavour  of  the  Cecils,  who  spoke  of  him  as  a 
speculator.  Under  James  i.  his  prospects  improved.  In  1607  he  was 
made  Solicitor-Greneral,  in  1613  Attorney-General,  in  1617  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Chancellor. 

Throughout  all  these  years  he  was  pursuing,  so  far  as  public  life 
permitted,  the  project  of  his  youth — the  renovation  of  philosophy  on  the 
oasis  of  modem  science.  The  Novum  Organum  was  not  puolished  till 
1620  ;  but  thirteen  years  previously  the  Cogitata  et  Visa,  the  first  draft 
of  his  great  work,  had  been  given  to  the  world  ;  and  this  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  still  earlier  works,  Filum  Ldbyrinthij  and  Partus  Temporis 
Ma^mtLs, 

On  the  lamentable  deviations  of  Bacon's  later  life,  caused  by  embar- 
rassments in  which  pride  and  pomp  involved  him,  and  from  which  he 
sought  dishonourable  means  of  escape,  it  is  not  needful  to  dwell  at  length 
here.  He  was  stript  of  his  offices,  heavily  fined,  banished  from  the  court, 
and  for  a  short  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  He  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
shortened  by  an  accidental  explosion  in  his  laboratory.  He  died  in 
Lord  Arundel's  house  at  Highgate,  on  the  9th  of  April  1626. 

Bacon  is  associated  by  Comte  with  Descartes  and  Galileo,  as  one  of 
the  three  founders  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  The  conflict  between 
Science  and  Metaphysics  had  been  already  begun  by  the  astronomical 
discoveries  of  the  16tli  century.  The  next  step  was  to  show  that  scien- 
tific observations  of  Nature  led  to  a  constructive  doctrine  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  human  life,  and  contrasting,  in  the  richness  of  its 
results,  with  the  sterility  of  metaphysics.  The  Novum  Organum  be^ns 
by  eliminating  four  sources  of  error,  called  by  Bacon  Idols :— (1.)  The 
errors  due  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  man's  understanding,  its  in- 
capacity for  resisting  sensuous  impressions  or  impulses  of  passion  ; 
its  readiness  to  suppose  far  more  simplicity  in  surroimding  nature  than 
really  exists  ;  its  want  of  patience  and  sobriety.  These  thmgs  he  called 
Idols  of  the  Tribe,  (2.)  The  errors  originating  in  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution and  temper  of  each  individual.  These  he  called  Idols  of  the  Den. 
(3.)  The  errors  springing  from  inaccurate  use  of  language — the  Idols  of 
the  Market.  (4.)  The  errors  brought  about  by  the  prejudice  of  philosophic 
systems  :  the  idols  of  the  Theatre. 

The  second  part  of  the  Organum  deals  with  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature.  The  object  is  to  detect  what  Bacon  calls  Forms,  corresponding 
very  nearly  to  what  we  know  as  Laws  of  Nature,  i.e.  uniform  actions 
exhibited  m  widely  different  objects.     "  A  nature  being  given,"  he  says 
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"we  must  first  present  to  the  understanding  all  the  known  instances 
which  agree  in  tne  same  nature,  though  the  subject-matter  be  consider- 
ably diversified."  These  must  be  contrasted  with  instances  which  do 
not  admit  of  the  given  nature.  Most  important  of  all  are  what  he 
terms  Prerogative  Instances,  of  which  he  defines  twenty-seven  classes. 
Amongst  them  may  be  noted.  Solitary  instances,  those  showing  the 
same  quality  in  bodies  otherwise  different,  or  some  difierence  in  bodies 
otherwise  identical ;  Migratory  instances,  the  gradual  transition  from  a 
given  state  to  its  opposite ;  Singular  instances,  objects  apparently 
exceptional,  and  standing  alone  in  Nature ;  instances  of  Fower,  i.e.  the 
study  of  the  principles  underlying  man's  practical  arts  ;  instances  of  the 
Road,  the  study  of  the  gradual  and  continuous  motions  of  Nature,  as  in 
the  germination  and  growth  of  seeds,  the  incubation  of  eggs  ;  finally, 
instances  of  the  Cross,  otherwise  called  decisive,  or  judicial — the 
metaphor  being  borrowed  from  the  crosses  erected  where  two  roads 
meet :  when  two  explanations  of  a  fact  are  equally  possible,  find  a 
fact  that  can  only  be  explained  by  one  of  them. 

This  will  illustrate  sufficiently  the  method  of  the  Organum.  It  has 
to  be  admitted  that,  great  as  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  organised 
observation  and  experiment  imdoubtedly  was,  in  Bacon's  own  hands 
the  method  was  not  productive  of  a  single  discovery.  In  one  most 
important  respect  it  was  seriously  defective.  He  laid  it  down  as  the 
only  true  path  to  discovery,  that  investigation  should  proceed  from  the 
lowest,  i.e.  the  most  special  principles,  to  those  of  a  more  general  kind, 
and  thence  upwards  to  the  nighest  generalisations ;  and  ne  explicitly 
condemned  the  plan  of  rising  from  lower  principles  to  higher,  and  thence 
descending  deductively,  to  principles  of  an  intermediate  kind  {Novum 
Organum,  L  104).  In  other  words,  his  plan  for  investigating  Nature 
ignored  the  deductive  method.  This  error  is  traceable  to  his  ignorance 
of  mathematics,  which  in  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries,  Galileo, 
Vieta,  and  Harriott,  was  effecting  such  important  results,  and  was 
preparing  the  way  for  the  momentous  discoveries  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
and  Newton.  In  part  also,  the  sterility  of  Bacon  in  Induction  must  be 
attributed  to  his  want  of  single-mindedness  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth. 
His  philosophical  career  was  clogged  by  his  political  and  social  ambition, 
and  in  this  respect  contrasts  strongly  with  the  strenuous  and  con- 
centrated devotion  presented  by  the  life  of  Descartes. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  one  important  respect 
Descartes  is  surpassed  by  Bacon.  Descartes  applied  the  rositive  method 
to  the  physical  sciences,  and  even  to  biologv,  far  more  completely  than 
Bacon  ;  but  he  left  to  metaphysics  all  that  related  to  the  social  and  moral 
life  of  man.  This,  on  the  contrary,  Bacon  expressly  included  in  his  pro- 
gramme. "  Some  may  raise  the  question,"  ne  says,  "  whether  Natural 
Philosophy  alone  is  to  be  perfected  according  to  our  method,  or  the  other 
sciences  also,  such  as  Logic,  Ethic,  Politic.  We  certainly  intend  to  com- 
prehend them  all ;  and  as  common  logic,  which  regulates  matters  by 
syllogisms,  is  applied  not  only  to  natursd  but  also  to  every  other  science, 
so  our  Inductive  Method  likewise  comprehends  them  alL  For  we  form 
a  History  and  Tables  of  Invention  for  anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like, 
and  also  for  examples  in  civil  life,  and  the  mental  operations  of  memory, 
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composition,  judgment  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  for  heat  and  cold,  light, 
vegetation,  and  the  like."  (Novum  Organum,  i.  127.)  Though  this  part 
of  nis  programme,  like  so  much  else,  remained  unaccomplished,  yet  his 
Essays,  published  early  in  his  career  (1596),  had  shown  his  subtle  insight 
into  character  and  his  grasp  of  human  life  in  all  its  phases.  Bacon's 
words  were  not  without  innuence  on  the  long  line  of  British  thinkers, 
from  Hobbes  to  Hume,  who  applied  inductive  methods  to  the  study  of 
human  nature.  [j.  H.  B.] 

The  Novum  Organum  is  in  the  Positivist  Library.     Phil.  Pos.  vol.  vi.  lect. 
66.     Pos.  Pol.  ill.  483.     Lewes  :  Uist.  of  Philosophy ^  vol.  ii. 


GROTIUS  {Huig  van  Groot\  b.  1583,  cL  1645. 

Hugo  Grotius  was  bom  at  Delft,  10th  April  1683.  His  fether, 
John  van  Groot,  was  burgomaster  of  that  city,  and  also  curator  of  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  Hugo  was  educated,  one  of  his  tutors 
being  Joseph  Scaliger.  In  1598  he  accompanied  the  Dutch  embassy  to 
Paris,  and  there  made  the  friendship  of  De  Thou.  In  1607  he  was 
made  Advocate-general  for  the  Treasury  of  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  and 
in  1613  he  became  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  His  friendship  with 
Bame veldt  led  to  his  imprisonment  in  1619.  After  two  years  his  wife 
contrived  his  escape,  and  he  took  refuge  in  France.  Here  in  1623  he 
wrote  his  great  work  on  international  law.  After  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  re-establish  himself  in  Holland,  he  accepted,  in  1634,  the  post  of 
ambassador  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  at  the  French  court.  In 
1645  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  Stockholm  ;  finding  the  climate  un- 
suitable, he  sailed  thence  for  Liibeck  ;  but  was  forced  by  a  violent  storm 
to  land  near  Dantzic,  in  a  state  of  great  prostration,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards  on  the  28th  August  at  Rostock-  His  body  was  taken  to 
Delft,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  his  honour. 

Grotius  wrote  many  historical  works,  on  the  histo^  of  his  own 
country,  on  the  origin  of  American  tribes,  on  the  Goths,  Lombards,  and 
Vandals.  He  was  an  accomplished  poet  and  a  learned  theologian. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  in  Dutch  verse,  afterwards  translated 
into  L^tin,  his  treatise  on  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  plea  for 
Tolerance,  dwelling  on  the  doctrines  in  which  Catholics  and  the  various 
sects  of  Protestants  agreed,  and  passing  lightly  over  the  rest. 

But  his  great  work  is  his  treatise  JJe  Jure  Belli  et  Fa^is,  the  Law  of 
War  and  of  Peace,  the  first  great  attempt  to  lay  down  principles  of 
international  law.  This  work  was  written  in  1625.  But  a  preliminary 
work,  Dc  Jure  Prcedm,  the  Law  of  Prizes,  had  been  written  bv  him 
twenty  years  previously,  though,  till  lately,  it  remained  unpublished. 
The  endeavour  of  Grotius,  as  Hallam  states  it,  was  "  the  ascertainment 
of  laws  binding  on  independent  communities  in  their  mutual  relations, 
whether  of  war  or  j>eace."  The  motive  for  the  work,  as  stated  by  himself^ 
was  "  the  licence  of  fighting  which  he  saw  in  the  whole  Christian  world, 
at  which  even  barbarians  might  blush  ;  wars  begun  on  trifling  precepts 
or  none  at  all,  and  carried  on  without  reverence  for  any  divine  or  human 
law,  as  if  that  one  declaration  of  war  let  loose  every  crime."    There 
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were  nevertheless  certain  restraining  influences,  some  derived  from  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  in  which  there  was  implanted  a  social 
instinct,  an  innate  propensity  towards  good ;  others  again  were  enshrined 
in  the  immemorial  and  universal  usage  of  nations.  Of  these  last  the 
respect  for  ambassadors  or  for  a  flag  of  truce,  the  condemnation  of  such 
acts  in  war  as  the  poisoning  of  an  enemv's  wells,  or  the  violation  of 
women,  are  examples.  To  these  may  be  added  duties  which  the  noblest 
warriors  will  observe,  as  clemency  to  a  subject  foe  ;  respect  for  the 
private  property  of  an  invaded  coimtry,  and  other  limitations  partially, 
though  not  universally,  admitted.  The  purpose  which  Grotius  had  m 
view  led  him  into  wide  digressions  for  the  establishment  of  general 

Srinciples  of  jurisprudence,  connected  with  the  rights  of  property  and 
ominion,  contracts,  government,  and  the  like  questions. 
Hobbes  during  this  century  was  engaged  in  maintaining  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  temporal  government  rests  :  in  showing,  that 
is,  that  in  the  last  resort  it  must  depend  on  physical  force.  But 
temporal  government  is  modified  by  spiritual  forces.  And  the  instincts 
and  usages  adduced  by  Grotius  in  restraint  of  the  evils  of  war  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  spiritual  government,  which  is  not  less  necessary  than  the 
temporal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  social  State.  [J.  H.  B.] 

De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts,  translated  by  Dr.  Whewell,  8  vols.,  1853.    Wheaton : 
Hist,  qf  IntemcUumal  Law,    Sir  H.  Maine :  International  Law. 


OXJJAS  {Jacques  Cujaus\  h,  1520,  cL  159(X 

Jacques  Cujas,  often  known  bv  the  Latinised  form  Cujacius,  was 
bom  in  Toulouse,  where  his  father  followed  the  trade  of  a  tanner.  He 
showed  earlv  zeal  for  classical  pursuits,  and  finally  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1549  he  began  to  lecture  publicly  on 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  ;  and  with  such  distinction  that  the  leading  men 
of  the  province  sent  theii  sons  to  study  under  him.  Failing  to  obtain 
the  professorship  of  Roman  Law  in  his  native  city,  he  accepted  in  1555 
that  of  Bourges,  on  the  invitation  of  Margaret  of  Valois.  In  1566  he 
removed  to  Valence,  where  he  stayed  for  nine  years  ;  his  lectures  there 
being  attended  by  eminent  men  from  every  part  of  Europe,  amongst 
them  bv  Joseph  Scaliger  and  the  historian  de  Thou.  In  1575  ne 
returned  to  Bourges,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  in  Paris,  remained 
there  until  his  death,  October  4, 1590. 

The  characteristic  of  Cujas  was  extreme  lucidity  of  teaching  and 
recurrence  to  original  sources  of  information.  His  wide  scholarship  and 
archaeological  research  placed  him  far  above  other,  teachers  of  his  time. 
With  modem  litigation  he  concemed  himself  but  little.  His  real  claim 
is  to  have  been  uie  philosophic  historian  and  expounder  of  the  Roman 
system  of  jurisprudence ;  and  his  is  the  greatest  name  in  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Civil  Law  with  the  Feudal  Law.  [J.  H.  B.] 

2k 
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FONTENELLE,  b.  1657,  d.  1757. 

Bernard  le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle  was  born  at  Kouen,  llth  February 
1657.  His  mother  was  Coraeille's  sister  ;  his  father  a  barrister  of  some 
distinction.  Brought  up  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  his  native  city,  he 
showed  as  a  boy  ^eat  literary  ability.  Nominally  a  student  of  law,  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  acquisition  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  In  1691, 
after  four  refusals,  he  was  admitted  to  the  A^cademy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  Secretary  in  1699,  retaining  his  post  for  forty- 
two  years.  He  died  in  Paris  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing  his 
hundredth  year,  remarking  in  his  last  moments  that  he  had  no  pain  ; 
but  felt  a  certain  difficulty  in  continuing  to  live.  His  unbroken  health 
throughout  life  contrasted  remarkably  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
childhood.  His  temper  was  singularly  placid  and  even  ;  he  was  genial 
and  bright,  but  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  laughed  or  wept. 

Comte  describes  Fontenelle  as  a  genuine  philosopher  who  never 
claimed  the  title.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
movement  of  intellectual  emancipation,  no  longer  limited  to  a  few 
thinkers,  was  diffusing  itself  through  the  public  mind,  he  occupies  a 
considerable  place.  One  of  the  controversies  of  the  period  turned  upon 
the  alleged  mferiority  of  modem  literature  as  compared  with  that  of 
antiquitv.  Against  Boileau  and  others  who  supported  this  thesis, 
Fontenelle,  with  Perrault,  contended  strongly.  From  the  purely  a?sthetic 
standpoint  the  issue  might  be  doubtful ;  but  Fontenelle  enlarged  the 
controversy  by  dwelling  on  the  wider  insight  given  by  scientific  dis- 
covery, and  by  thus  enforcing  the  conception,  then  almost  new  to  the 
world,  of  human  progress. 

The  work  by  which  Fontenelle  is  best  known,  and  which,  together 
with  his  Notices  of  Men  of  Scicnc^y  has  a  place  in  the  Positivist  Library, 
is  his  Plurality  of  Worlds  ;  a  series  of  dialogues  on  popular  astronomy 
based  on  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  the  charm  and  grojce  of  which  would 
redeem  what  is  transient  in  their  scientific  basis.  But  apart  from 
this,  the  work  has  historic  value  as  the  best  monument  of  a  theory 
which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  development  of  modem  thought 

[J.  H.  B.] 

MAXTPEBTUIS,  b.  1698,  d.  1759. 

Pierre  Louis  Mareau  de  Maupertuis  was  bom  at  St.  Malo,  17th 
July  1698.  He  became  a  soldier ;  but,  after  reaching  the  rank  of 
captain  of  dragoons,  he  left  the  army  and  gave  himself  to  mathematical 
study.  In  1723  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  subjects  of  discussion  at  that  time  was  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  believed,  but  not  yet  proved,  to  be  a  sphere  flattened 
at  the  poles.  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  this  hypothesis  it  was 
important  to  take  the  direct  measurement  of  a  degree  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Maupertuis  was  associated  with  Clairaut  and 
Celsius  in  conducting  this  measurement  in  Arctic  regions.  The  valley 
of  the  river  Tornea,  at  the  northem  end  of  the  Baltic  Gulf,  was  chosen 
for  this  purpose ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
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latitude  of  66''  exceeded  that  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  by  612  toises  (about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile) ;  a  result  helping  to  establish  the  conjecture  that 
the  earth  was  an  oblate  spheroid. 

Maupertuis  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Newtonian,  as  against 
the  Cartesian,  view  of  the  solar  system.  In  1746  he  was  invited  by 
Frederick  the  Great  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
He  lived  in  that  city  for  many  years  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  his  resi- 
dence there  was  embittered  by  controversy,  and  he  finally  retired  to 
Basle,  where  he  died,  27th  June  1769,  in  the  house  of  one  of  John 
Bernoulli's  sons. 

The  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged  related  to  what  was  called 
by  him  the  Principle  of  Least  Action,  which  he  stated  thus  : — The 
quantity  of  action  necessary  to  produce  a  change  in  the  motion  of  bodies 
is  always  a  minimum.  His  otner  works  on  Moral  Philosophy,  on  the 
ProCTess  of  Science,  and  on  the  Origin  of  Language,  showed  that  his 
mind  ranged  bevond  the  specialities  of  mathematics  ;  and  he  thus  finds 
a  place  among  philosophers  rather  than  among  men  of  science. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

VIGO,  b.  1668,  d.  1744. 

Giovanni  Battista  Yico  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  of  Naples.  He 
was  brought  up  in  a  Jesuit  college,  but  allowed  free  play  in  his  own 
reading.  He  studied  philosophy,  language,  Jurisprudence ;  the  last  to 
such  purpose  that  at  the  a^e  of  sixteen  he  aefended  an  action  brought 
against  his  father.  The  Bi^op  of  Ischia  engaged  lum  as  a  private  tutor 
to  his  nephew  ;  but  after  a  short  time  he  returned  to  Naples,  where,  in 
1697,  he  became  Professor  of  Bhetoric.  His  great  work,  the  Scienza 
Nuova^  was  published  in  1726.  In  1736  he  b^^ame  historiographer  to 
the  King  of  Naples.    Yico  died  20th  January  1744. 

Yico's  New  bcience  was  nothing  less  than  the  application  of  Baconian 
principles  to  the  phenomena  of  human  society.  He  grasped  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour  tne  conception  that,  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  customs, 
language,  and  events  of  different  nations,  there  were  underlying  uni- 
formities ;  and  that  by  disengaging  these  it  was  possible  to  form  an 
ideal  eternal  history,  representmg  the  laws  of  evolution  of  the  human 
race.  To  find  these  general  laws  guiding  the  destiny  of  nations  was  the 
object  of  his  work.  He  saw  clearly  that  in  the  early  state  of  nations 
development  was  unconscious.  The  play  of  natural  passions  brought 
about  consequences  of  which  no  one  was  aware.  Many  centuries  must 
pass  before  philosophy  could  appear  on  the  scene.  The  principles  of 
growth  must  be  sought  in  language,  in  fundamental  institutions,  in  early 
poetry.  Yico  found  a  ment^  language  common  to  all  nations.  There 
was  a  universal  tendency  amongst  men  ignorant  of  the  natural  causes  of 
things  to  attribute  to  them  the  passions  of  their  own  nature :  as  in 
saying  that  the  Magnet  loves  Iron.  "  The  sublimest  work  of  poetry,' 
he  says  again,  "  is  to  give  sense  and  feeling  to  inanimate  things.  This 
children  do  :  and  in  Uie  childhood  of  the  world  men  were  aU  poets  in 
this  way.''  It  was  impossible  to  describe  more  clearly  the  primitive 
fetichism  with  which  man's  thoughts  on  Nature  began.    On  tnis  basis 
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Vice's  theory  of  historical  evolution  proceeded.  "  Uniform  ideas,"  he 
Bays,  **  arising  among  nations  widely  separated  in  space  and  time,  and 
cut  off  from  all  contact  with  each  other,  must  have  some  common 
ground- work  of  truth."  Among  all  nations  and  tribes  we  find  the  three 
institutions  of  Religion,  Marriage,  Burial  He  illustrates  this  with 
copious  reference  to  ancient  literature  and  modem  traveL  In  the 
ancient  laws  of  Rome,  and  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  he  found  a  treasure  of 
what  he  called  Poetical  Wisdom  ;  that  is,  of  Thought  working  in  the 
manner  natural  to  primitive  civilisations,  by  symbols  and  images  in- 
spired by  emotion  and  passion,  rather  than  by  signs  and  abstractions. 
Of  abstractions,  nations  in  their  early  life  are  inca]>able.  But  they  gave 
life  and  personality  to  their  ideals,  so  that  each  quality  was  identified 
with  a  god  or  hero.  Vico's  conclusion  is  that  every  civilisation  passes 
through  three  stages  :  the  age  of  gods,  the  age  of  heroes,  and  the  age  of 
men.  The  rude  discipline  of  the  first,  controlling  men's  bestial  passions 
by  terror,  formed  the  family.  In  the  heroic  age,  represented  in  Homer 
and  in  the  early  annals  of  Rome,  powerful  and  oppressive  aristocracies 
were  formed.  In  the  final  sta^  the  aristocracies  passed  into  popular 
commonwealths,  themselves  endmg  in  imperial  monarchies,  and  destined 
ultimately  to  decay.  For  the  progress  conceived  by  Vico  was  from 
birth  to  maturity  and  so  to  decay  and  death,  followed  by  new  birth.  It 
was  movement  in  a  cycle,  not  a  steady  advance  of  the  human  race  to  a 
more  perfect  state.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Vico:  Principij  di  Sciema  Niwva^  3  vols.,  Milan,  1816 ;  tr.  in  French  by 
Michelet,  1840. 

HERDER,  b.  1744,  d.  1803. 

John  Gottfried  von  Herder  was  bom  at  Momngen  in  East  Prussia. 
His  father  was  a  village  schoolmaster.  He  studied  medicine  at  Konigs- 
berg,  and  subsequently  theology  and  philosophy.  In  1764  he  became 
assistant  and  also  preacher  at  the  cathedral  school  at  Riga  ;  but,  wishing 
to  see  the  world,  he  accepted  the  post  of  travelling  companion  to  the 
Prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg.  At  Strasburg  he  was  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  Gothe.  In  1775  he  obtained  the  theological 
professorship  at  Gottingen,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  pursued  his  philosophical  studies. 

His  great  work,  the  Pniiosophy  of  the  History  of  Humanity,  was 

Eublished  in  1784.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  books.  Beginning  with  a 
rief  review  of  man's  position  in  rehition  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  he  attempts  to  show,  by  a  review  of  the  various 
forms  of  civilisation,  a  gradual  tendency  towards  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  specially  distinctive  of  Humanity.  Herder  had  a 
strong  though  confused  conception  of  progress.  He  saw  that  the  play  of 
passions  led,  under  the  influences  of  the  social  state,  to  the  growth  of 
institutions  favourable  to  higher  life.  He  saw  too  that  the  ages  were 
linked  to  one  another,  and  that  each  received  the  inheritance  of  the  fore- 
going. But  his  scientific  training  had  not  been  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
geek  for  the  precise  laws  of  development,  and  his  Protestantism  led  him 
to  misunderstand  the  mediseval  period  as  completely  as  Condorcet  and 
Voltaire.  [J.  H.  B.] 
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FB£BET  (Nicolas),  b.  1688,  d.  1749. 

Nicolas,  son  of  Charles  Antoine  Fri^ret,  Solicitor-General  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  was  bom  in  that  city  15th  February  1688.  He 
showed  a  precocious  disposition  for  study  of  all  sorts,  but  especially  for 
that  of  history :  and,  tnough  urged  by  his  father  to  adopt  the  bar  as 
his  profession,  he  obtained  leave  at  last  to  devote  himself  to  historical 
research.  At  the  age  of  19  he  had  written  several  memoirs  on  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  :  and  in  1714  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  His  first  paper,  a  very  temperate  and  carefully  reasoned 
disquisition  on  the  origin  of  the  Franks,  and  their  establishment  in  Gaul, 
conflicted  with  received  opinions,  by  maintaining  that  their  settlement 
was  effected  far  earlier  than  had  been  commonly  supposed.  It  is  a 
singular  proof  of  the  arbitrary  government  then  prevailing  that  this 
harmless  act  of  independence  led  to  his  temporary  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastille.  Hencefortn  he  avoided  modem  history,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  antiquity ;  his  special  field  being  the  critical  study  of 
ancient  mythology,  geography,  and  chronology. 

Fr^ret  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  founder  of  the  critical 
school — in  other  words,  of  the  scientific  method  of  reasoning  in  historical 
research.  Many  essential  principles,  the  credit  of  which  has  been  often 
given  to  Grerman  writers  of  the  present  century,  will  be  found  pro- 
minently and  strenuously  maintained  by  Fr^ret  In  his  memoir  on 
early  French  history,  he  states  his  method  clearly  and  simply.  "  I  begin," 
he  said,  "by  collecting  all  notices  of  ancient  historians  on  the  subject. 
I  then  sift  from  this  evidence  aU  such  as  is  contemporary,  and  give  it 
preference  to  the  rest.  From  contemporary  writers  I  select  those  who 
were  on  the  spot,  and  who  were  from  any  cause  likely  to  be  the  best 
informed.  The  results  so  obtained,  I  piece  together  in  the  best  way  I 
can,  and  so  construct  what  seems  the  most  probable  narrative  of  the 
events."  These  principles  he  restated  more  systematically  in  his  GenercU 
Observations  on  Ancient  History.  "  The  method  likeliest  to  lead  us  to 
the  truth  in  any  subject  whatever,  is  that  which  begins  by  collecting 
certain  knowledge  upon  special  points,  and  which  aims  at  general  prin- 
ciples only  so  far  as  they  may  seem  to  follow  from  the  particulars  thus 
reduced  to  certainty  :  the  method  which  distin^iishes  not  merely  between 
what  is  absolutely  tme  or  false,  but  between  the  various  de^ees  of  pro- 
bability which  approach  either  of  these  limits  ;  and  which,  further,  is 
not  satisfied  with  aiscriininating  between  the  various  shades  of  certainty 
in  the  abstract,  but  which  distinguishes  the  different  degrees  of  certainty 
that  are  attainable  in  each  field  of  research :  for  almost  all  have  their 
own  special  processes  of  reasoning." 

Fr^ret  lived  the  peaceful  and  laborious  life  of  a  pure  student,  and 
died  in  Paris,  8th  March  1749.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Fr^ret  left  at  his  death  on  immense  quantity  of  unpublished  works  and 
of  uncollected  memoirs,  and  many  of  the  pieces  passing  under  his  name 
are  said  to  be  by  others.  His  works  were  published  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  unauthentic  collection  in  1796-d9,  in  20  vols.  His  Histoxy  is  in 
vols.  i.-vi. 
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WINOEELMANN  (Johann  Joachim),  b.  1717,  d.  176a 

John  WiNCKELMANN,  bom  at  Stendal,  a  small  town  in  Brandenburg, 
9th  December  1717,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  His  father,  intending 
him  for  the  Church,  gave  him  a  good  classical  education.  It  was  noticed 
afterwards  that  the  hoj  from  early  years  had  shown  extreme  interest  in 
antiquities.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  JBerlin,  at  twenty-one  to  Halle,  where 
he  maintained  himself  for  some  time  as  a  private  tutor.  At  last  he 
obtained  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  Count  of  Biinau  at  Notheniz,  near 
Dresden.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study^  of  ancient  art,  his 
knowledge  of  which  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Archinto,  the 
Papal  Nuncio  at  the  Saxon  court.  Archinto  promised  him  a  post  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  on  the  condition  of  his  becoming  a  Catholic,  to  which 
he  willingly  acceded.  In  1755  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  well  received 
there  by  Cardinals  Passionei  and  Albani.  He  b^me  Albani's  librarian, 
and  in  1763  was  made  President  of  Antiquities  in  the  Vatican  ;  refusing 
meanwhile  flattering  offers  from  Frederick  the  Great  and  other  sovereigns. 
In  1764  his  great  work,  on  the  History  of  Art  among  Ancient  Nations, 
appeared.  In  1768  he  left  Italy  for  Germany,  but  on  passing  the  Alps 
was  seized  with  an  insurmountable  desire  to  return.  On  passmg  soutn- 
ward  through  Trieste,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  travelling  companion, 
who  thought  to  steal  the  precious  works  of  art  with  which  he  travelled. 
This  was  on  the  8th  of  June  1768. 

The  characteristic  of  Winckelmann's  work  is  the  mass  of  careful 
observations  collected  by  delicate  and  sensitive  skill,  fired  with  en- 
thusiasm, on  which  his  theory  of  art  depends.  A  general  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  Beautiful  he  could  not  give  :  but  he  carefully  analysed 
beautiful  things  ;  and,  moreover,  he  insisted  on  the  inseparable  connection 
of  art  in  all  ite  stages  with  the  social  state  in  which  the  artist  lived  and 
moved.  His  view  ranged  over  eveiy  ancient  nation  which  has  left 
artistic  products ;  but  Greek  art,  from  iU  earliest  beginnings  to  its 
ultimate  decline  in  the  later  Empire,  is  the  central  subject  of  his  work. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Wmckii\ma.nii*s  History  of  Ancient  Art  is  included  in  the  historical  section 
of  the  Positivist  Library.  In  German,  8  vols.,  Dresden,  1808*20.  In 
French,  3  vols.  4to,  1794-1808.    In  English,  by  Lodge,  2  vols.,  1881. 


MONT:E0QniEn  {Charles  ds  Secondat),  b.  1689,  d.  1755. 

Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  la  Br^de  et  de  Montesquibu,  was 
bom  on  18th  January  1689  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Br^de,  near  Bordeaux. 
His  family  had  been  ennobled  by  Henry  iv.,  and  held  an  hereditary  post 
in  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  to  which  Montesquieu  succeeded  in  1714. 
He  had  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  giving  his  leisure  time 
to  physical  science  and  historical  research.  In  1721  the  publication  of 
the  Lettres  Persanes,  a  criticism  of  Western  life  by  an  imaginary  Oriental, 
brought  him  fame,  though  regarded  by  the  authorities  as  too  free-think- 
ing. He  now  sold  his  hereditary  post,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
In  1734  appeared  his  work  on  the  Causes  of  the  Oreainess  and  Decline  of 
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the  Ramans ;  and  durinfi;  the  fourteen  years  following  he  was  engaged  on 
his  great  work,  the  i^nirit  of  Laws,    Montesquieu  di^  in  February  1755. 

The  largeness  of  his  conception  of  law  appears  in  the  opening  chapter, 
in  which  the  connection  between  natural  law  and  human  law  is  distinctly 
stated.  "  Laws,"  he  begins,  "  are  the  necessary  relations  following  from 
the  nature  of  things."  More  explicitly  he  states  afterwards  :  "  Between 
two  bodies  in  movement,  the  relations  of  mass  and  velocity  determine 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  movement ;  throughout  every  variation 
there  is  uniformity  and  constancy.  Similar  relations  are  to  be  found  in 
human  affairs.  Before  the  beginning  of  positive  law,  there  are  natural 
relations  of  justice  to  be  sought" 

To  find  these  fixed  conditions  was  Montesquieu's  object.  Some  were 
dependent  on  the  form  of  government ;  others  on  the  play  of  passions  to 
which  each  form,  republican,  aristocratic,  monarchic,  or  despotic,  was 
speciallv  favourable.  His  work  is  divided  into  thirty-one  books.  The 
first  ei^ht  deal  with  the  various  forms  of  government,  the  principles  of 
action  m  each,  and  the  mode  in  which  each  underwent  corruption  and 
decay.  In  a  republic  he  considered  that  virtue  was  the  principle  of 
stability  ;  in  a  monarchy,  honour ;  in  a  despotism,  fear.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  books  discuss  war,  defensive  and  offensive.  In  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  books,  the  conditions  of  political  liberty  are 
explained,  and  their  connection  with  taxation.  In  the  four  following 
books,  Montesquieu  passes  to  the  subject  of  climate  as  affecting  nation^ 
character,  and  ^in  its  bearing  on  the  institution  of  slavery.  Fertility  or 
sterility  of  soil  as  affecting  civilisation  is  the  subject  of  the  eighteenth 
book.  The  nineteenth  deals  with  the  bearing  of  national  cha^cter  on 
law.  The  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  discuss  the  rela- 
tions of  law  and  commerce.  In  the  twenty-third,  population  is  con- 
sidered ;  in  the  three  following  books,  religion  ;  in  the  twenty-seventh, 
inheritance.  The  work  concludes  with  an  historical  review  of  tilie 
growth  of  French  legislation  from  its  feudal  origin. 

The  observations  of  fact  contained  in  this  comprehensive  sociological 
treatise  are  numerous  and  carefully  made.  The  conception  of  a  social 
organism  held  together  by  interdependent  forces,  and  dependent  on 
external  conditions,  was  more  systematically  put  forward  than  in  any 
work  which  had  appeared  since  the  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Montesquieu's 
conception  of  biological  science  was  too  imperfect,  and  the  possibility  of 
arriving  at  definite  laws  of  social  progress  was,  as  yet,  too  remote  to  give 
his  wonc  more  than  transitory  value  ;  but  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  principal  forerunners  of  the  science  of  sociology.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Phil.  Po8,  lect.  47,  where  Montesquieu's  work  is  carefully  appreciated. 
Esprit  dcs  Lois,  ed.  Labenlaze,  1875.  Spirit  qf  Laws,  tr.  into  Enfflish, 
1798. 

D'AaUESSEAU,  b.  1668,  d.  1751. 

Henri  Francois  D^Aguesseau  was  bom  27th  November  1668,  at 
Limoges,  where  his  father  was  Intendant-G^n^raL  The  father  was  a  man 
of  noble  elevation  of  character,  and  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  persecuting 
policy  of  Louis  xiv.  with  regard  to  the  Protestants.    He  gave  his  son 
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a  large  and  liberal  education.  The  young  D'Aguesseau,  after  studyinff 
the  philosophy  of  law  with  Domat,  became  in  16d0  Avocat-G^n^rat, 
and  subsequently,  in  1710,  Procureur-G^n^ral.  In  this  capacity  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  refusal  to  allow  the  Papal  Bull  Unigenitus 
to  be  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  thus  preventing  its  provisions, 
which  suppressed  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  from  becoming 
law.  In  1717  the  Regent  made  him  C'hancellor,  an  office  to  which,  aft«r 
periods  of  retirement,  he  was  twice  reappointed,  in  1720  and  1727. 
He  effected  many  administrative  reforms  in  the  management  of  public 
hospitals,  and  in  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  D'A^esseau  died 
5th  February  1751,  universally  respecteti  as  a  man  of  wide  and  varied 
knowledge,  and  of  spotless  purity  of  character.  Voltaire  described  him 
as  the  most  learned  magistrate  that  France  had  ever  possessed. 

The  discourses  called  MercuricUs^  delivered  annually  in  his  capacity 
of  Advocate-General,  form  a  series  of  philosophic  essays,  specially  directed 
to  the  various  aspects  of  a  magistrate's  career,  but  in  reality  applicable 
to  the  life  of  every  ^ood  citizen.  Professional  zeal.  Public  Censorship, 
Snlf-respect,  Simplicity  of  life.  Judicial  submission  to  Law,  Firmness, 
Economy  of  time.  Attention,  Prejudice,  Discipline,  Patriotism, — these 
are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  remarkable  addresses.  Not 
less  noteworthy  is  his  exposition,  drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  of 
the  course  of  studies  in  Religion,  Jurisprudence,  History,  and  Literature, 
desirable  for  the  education  of  a  magistrate.  [J.  H.  B.] 


BXTFPON  {ConUe  de\  b.  1707,  d.  178a 

George  Louis  Leclerc,  Comte  de  Buffon,  was  bom  at  Montbard,  in 
Bur^ndy,  17th  September  1707.  His  father  was  a  councillor  in  the 
ParUament  of  that  province,  and  gave  his  son  a  legal  training.  But 
Buffnn's  bent  was  towards  mathematical  and  physical  science ;  and, 
after  a  short  period  of  travel  in  England  and  elsewhere,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  systematic  study,  beginning  with  the  translation  of  certain  works 
on  agriculture,  and  also  of  Newton's  treatise  on  Fluxions.  In  1739  he 
succeeded  Dufay  as  Superintendent  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  instituted 
just  a  hundred  years  before  by  Guy  de  la  Brosses.  The  rest  of  his  life, 
nearly  half  a  century,  was  spent  in  the  construction  of  his  great  work  on 
Natund  History^  in  which  Daubenton,  Lac^p^de,  and  other  naturalists 
were  associated  with  him.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  on  his  estates  in 
Burgundy,  where  his  wealth  was  well  and  liberally  administered,  and 
his  life  organised  with  extreme  regularity.  The  audacity  of  his  specula- 
tions aroused  hostile  comment,  which  he  uniformly  disarmed  by  professing 
submission  to  the  theological  faculty,  without,  however,  interrupting  his 
own  course  of  thought.  Wishing  to  lead  an  untroubled  life,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  Encyclapcedi^  and  was  not  always  on  friendly  terms  with  its 
authors.    Buffon  died  in  Paris,  April  15,  1788. 

The  work  of  Buffon  was  no  mere  compilation  of  descriptive  details. 
His  purpose  was  to  conceive  of  the  Earth  as  a  whole,  from  its  first  origin 
as  a  mass  of  heated  matter  thrown  out  from  the  sun,  gradually  developing 
inorganic  and  organic  forms,  and  ultimately  becoming  the  home  of  man, 
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who  controlled  and  modified  the  other  animal  and  yegetable  races,  sub- 
ordinating them  to  his  service.  Doubtless  this  vast  programme  was  not 
fully  executed.  Not  merely  was  the  life  of  one  man  insufficient  for  it, 
but  scientific  knowledge  in  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  was  too 
imperfect  for  the  construction  of  the  true  theory  of  life.  Chemical 
science  hardly  existed  ;  biology  was  therefore  impossible  ;  and  Buffon 
held  too  much  aloof  from  the  political  and  philosophical  movement  of  his 
time  to  conceive  of  Man's  social  future  us  clearly  as  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  is,  however,  the  more  wonderful  that  this  accurate  and 
conscientious  observer  of  details  should  have  risen  to  so  lofty  and  com- 
prehensive a  conception  of  his  subject.  His  pictures  of  the  animals 
specially  associated  with  man — the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  sheep,  the 
dog — are  permanent  masterpieces,  inspired  with  the  synthetic  and  sympa- 
thetic spirit  of  a  philosophic  artist.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
forcible  than  the  few  sentences  in  which  he  points  out  the  influence  of  the 
dog  on  man's  dominion.  *'  How,"  he  asks,  "  without  the  dog,  could  man 
have  reduced  other  animals  to  subjection,  or  exterminated  the  destructive 
races  ?  To  secure  his  safety  and  maintain  his  power,  he  had  to  begin 
by  securing  a  party  amongst  the  animals,  by  conciliating  with  kindness 
those  who  were  capable  of  attachment  and  obedience.  The  education  of 
the  dog  was  man's  first  art  Gifted  with  greater  swiftness,  strength,  and 
even  courage  than  man,  and  far  exceeding  him  in  keenness  of  sense,  the 
dog  when  he  became  man's  friend  endowed  him  with  new  Senses  and 
faculties.  The  instruments  we  invent  to  enlarge  the  range  of  our  senses 
are  far  less  perfect  and  less  useful  than  such  a  ready-made  instrument  as 
this  ofiered  to  us  by  Nature." 

Buffon's  discussion  of  the  subject  of  species  is  a  striking  instance  of 
philosophic  boldness  and  caution.  Defining  species  as  the  succession  of 
similar  individuals  who  can  reproduce  their  kind,  and  remarking  that 
within  the  period  of  human  record  species  appeared  to  be  permanent,  he 
yet  fully  conceived  the  possibility,  and,  indeed,  probability,  of  trans- 
formation in  pre-human  periods.  Such  transformation  was,  indeed, 
involved  in  his  conception  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Phil.  Pos.  vol.  vi.  lect.  56 ;  and  Pos.  Pol.  i.  500,  and  iii.  507.    LaflStte ;  Revue 
OccidentaUf  vol.  xix.  pp.  32-109. 


OKEN,  b.  1779,  d.  1847. 

Lorenz  Oken  was  bom  August  2,  1779,  at  OfFenberg.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Gottingen  ;  and  in  1807  became  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Jena  ;  he  subsequently  removed  to  Ziirich,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  Professor  of  Natural  History  till  his  death.  The  sailient 
feature  of  Oken's  work  was  his  subordination  of  scientific  detail  to  the 
influence  of  philosophy.  Schelling  was  the  philosopher  to  whom  he 
professed  allegiance,  a  confused  and  dreamy  thinker,  whose  system,  never- 
theless, inspired  Oken  with  synthetic  suggestions  of  a  valuable  kind. 
The  principal  subject  of  his  meditations  was  the  variety  in  forms  of  life, 
in  which  he  strove  to  find  a  unifying  principle.  His  first  work,  published 
in  1802,  on  animal  classification,  founded  on  a  theory  of  the  Senses,  is 
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pervaded  by  this  tendency.  In  1806,  his  observation  of  skoUs  sug- 
gested  to  him  the  same  thought  that  occurred  to  Grothe,  that  the  skull 
was  a  development  of  the  vertebral  column ;  the  starting-point  of  the 
studv  of  homologies  which  was  prosecuted  afterwards  with  such  fruitful 
results  by  Geofirey  St-Hilaire.  His  scheme  of  natural  philosophy,  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  regarded  as  embodiments  of  ideal 
principles,  was  fully  developed  in  a  work  published  in  1809  ;  translated 
into  English  by  the  Ray  Society  with  the  title  of  Elements  of  Physio- 
Philosophy.    Oken  died  at  Zurich  in  August  1847.  [J.  H.  B.] 


LEIBNITZ,  b.  1646,  d.  1716. 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  21st  June  1646. 
His  father,  a  jurist  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  that  city,  died  early,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  a  wise  mother,  who 
allowed  him  great  freedom  in  study.  The  boy  profited  by  his  father's 
library,  entered  the  Universitv  at  fifteen,  and  two  vears  afterwards 
produced  his  first  philosophical  thesis.  He  devoted  himself  to  juris- 
prudence, and  before  he  came  of  age  had  published  two  important  papers 
on  the  philosophy  of  law.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1664  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Altdorf,  near  Nuremberg.  Here  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Rosicrucian  Society,  and  gained  much  chemical 
knowledge.  The  friendship  of  Baron  von  Boineburg,  in  the  service  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  introduced  him  to  the  most  cultivated  society 
in  Grermany,  and  gave  him  clear  insight  into  the  political  state  of  Europe, 
then  slowly  recovering  from  religious  strife,  and  threatened  by  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Louis  xiv.  A  paper  urging  France  to  develop  an 
Oriental  policy,  which  would  distract  her  attention  from  Western  States, 
led  to  the  mission  of  Leibnitz  to  Paris  in  1672.  Here  he  came  into  contact 
with  many  followers  of  Descartes  ;  Amauld,  Malebranche,  and,  above  alL 
Hu^ghens.  Now  for  the  first  time  he  became  associated  with  that  critical 

Sin^  of  mathematical  research  which,  dating  from  the  OeomHry  of 
escartes,  was  to  culminate,  four  years  later,  in  his  own  discovery  of  the 
Tnmscendental  Csdculua.  In  the  following  year  public  business  brought 
him  for  a  few  weeks  to  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
remarkable  group  of  men  who  had  founded  the  Royal  Society.  The 
respective  claims  of  Newton  and  of  Leibnitz  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Calculus  became  afterwards  matter  for  acrimonious  debate ;  but  a 
letter  of  Leibnitz  to  Newton  in  1677  shows  the  Difierential  Calculus 
fully  formed  :  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  exhibiting  also  the  symbol  of 
Integration.  It  was  first  fully  described  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of 
Leipsic,  1684  It  is  clear  from  the  correspondence  that  Newton  had 
been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  method  of  Fluxions  leading  to 
similar  results.  But  Newton  had  concealed  his  method  in  an  anagram 
which,  when  interpreted,  yields  no  proof  that  his  notation,  on  which  the 
value  of  the  method  depended,  was  fixed  till  a  much  later  date.  It  is 
in  any  case  certain  that  the  Di£ferentialB  of  Leibnitz  proved,  in  the  course 
of  the  two  following  generations,  far  more  fertile  in  discovery  than  the 
Fluxions  of  Newton.    In  the  fitness  of  the  notation  lay  the  chief  value 
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of  the  discovery.  That  curves  might  be  regarded  as  polygons  with  an 
infinite  number  of  sides  was  a  conception  as  old  as  Archunedes  :  and 
since  Descartes  a  series  of  brilliant  mathematicians  had  begun  to  handle 
infinitesimal  quantities  algebraicaUy.  The  problem  was  so  to  handle 
them  as  to  avoid  complicating  the  equation  with  an  unmanageable  mass 
of  irrational  quantities ;  and  this  the  Differential  Calculus  effected :  a 
result  due  to  a  mind  of  philosophic  breadth,  for  whom  mathematics  were 
subordinate  to  wider  inquiries  into  the  vast  consequences  involved  in 
the  summation  of  minute  forces.  To  Leibnitz  is  also  due  the  first 
accurate  conception  of  Energy,  as  measured  by  the  performance  of  Work. 
Force,  under  the  title  Quantity  of  Movement,  had  been  regarded  as  Mass 
multiplied  into  Velocity.  Leibnitz  showed  that  of  two  equal  masses  the 
first  il  moving  with  double  the  velocity  of  the  second  would  overcome 
four  times  the  resistance — in  other  words,  that  Energy,  the  power  of 
doing  work,  varied  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

In  1676  Leibnitz  became  librarian  and  privy  councillor  to  Duke 
John  Frederic  of  Hanover ;  and  in  this  citv  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  Part  of  his  duty  was  to  compile  the  annals  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick ;  and  with  this  object  he  collected  materials  from  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Italy,  of  such  value  for  the  study  of 
the  Middle  Ages  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  critical  school  of  historical  research.  He  was  also  much  occupied 
with  projects  for  the  establishment  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  of  learned  societies  similar  to  those  already  existing  in 
Paris  and  London.  In  the  intervals  of  this  public  work  he  was 
continuously  developing  the  special  features  of  his  philosophy. 

Locke's  doctrine  that  our  ideas  were  due  to  external  impressions  was 
unacceptable  to  Leibnitz.  Nothing  in  the  Intellect,  said  tne  Schoolmen 
and  Aristotle,  that  was  not  first  in  the  Sense  :  except,  replied  Leibnitz, 
the  Intellect  itself.  External  influences  do  but  bring  into  activity  what 
is  already  there.  It  was  the  problem  of  the  mutual  action  of  Organism 
and  Environment,  which  was  afterwards  studied  by  Kant  feir  more 
systematicaUy. 

The  principal  problem  before  him  was  to  establish  the  existence  of 
law  in  every  department  of  thought  in  such  a  way  as  might  be  reconciled 
with  the  spontaneity  of  the  Individual.  Dividing  the  facts  around  us 
into  those  of  life  and  of  non-living  matter,  and  convinced  that  matter 
was  not  set  in  motion  by  mind,  he  conceived  the  first  to  result  from 
centres  of  action  created  from  the  beginning  of  time,  which  he  called 
Monads,  no  one  of  which  was  precisely  simdar  to  another,  capable  of 
varying  degrees  of  perception  nrom  the  plant  to  Man,  capable  also  of 
continuous  growth.  The  mental  phenomena  of  these  were  so  arranged 
as  by  a  pre-established  harmony  to  proceed  concurrently  with  the  laws 
of  motion  as  exhibited  in  matter,  just  as  two  clocks  with  independent 
machinery  might  be  so  framed  as  to  work  together.  Each  monad  was 
acted  on  and  reacted  on  the  rest :  from  the  accurate  inspection  of  each, 
the  futiure  of  the  universe  might  be  foretold ;  for,  *as  he  constantly 
repeated,  the  Present  is  pregnant  with  the  Future. 

Leibnitz  spent  much  thought  in  reconciling  the  belief  in  an  omnipotent 
and  benevolent  Creator  with  the  existence  of  moral  eviL    His  solution 
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was  that  eyil  was  permitted  for  the  sake  of  greater  good.  Oood,  he 
conceiyed,  immensely  preponderated  over  evil ;  and  much  of  it,  but  for 
evil,  could  never  have  come  to  light.  A  world  free  from  evil  might 
have  been  created ;  yet  the  good  in  that  world  might  have  been  of  so 
much  lower  sort  as  to  stand,  on  the  whole,  lower  than  that  in  which  we 
live.  It  might  have  been  arranged  that  the  crime  of  Tarquin  should  not 
have  been  pennitted  ;  but  in  that  case  the  Roman  Republic,  with  its 
vast  influence  for  good,  would  not  have  arisen.  God  then  foresees  and 
permits  evil :  but  we  must  believe  that  he  has  created  out  of  all  possible 
combinations  that  world  which  on  the  whole  was  best  The  solvent 
influence  on  European  thought  of  this  strange  line  of  reasoning  was  very 
flnreat.  But  nothing  could  be  further  from  Leibnitz's  purpose  than 
destructive  change.  The  religious  strife  which  had  agitated  Europe  for 
a  century  and  a  half  was  hateful  to  him  as  a  barren  waste  of  energy. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  many  labours  was  the  attempted  recon- 
cilement of  the  Lutheran  with  the  Roman  and  abo  with  the  Anglican 
ChuroL  On  this  subject  he  carried  on  a  long  and  very  interesting 
correspondence  with  Bossuet  As  provisional  shelters  for  the  mass  of 
mankind  all  these  forms  of  religion  were,  he  considered,  of  priceless 
value.  He  had  no  wish  to  see  their  utility  destroyed  by  needless 
antagonism. 

Leibnitz  died  in  Hanover,  17th  November  1716,  at  the  age  of  70. 
We  see  in  him  a  mind  of  the  highest  philosophic  power  to  whom  nothing 
human  was  foreign.  His  range  of  subjects  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
thinker  since  Aristotle ;  including  as  it  did  theology  in  its  broadest 
relations,  every  branoh  of  philosophy  and  science,  history,  jurisprudence, 
philology.  His  energies  were  spent  not  solely  in  abstruse  researches  for 
the  few  and  for  the  future  :  the^  were  given  in  part  also  to  his  own 
generation,  aiming  at  the  diminution  of  its  sufferings  and  dangers. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Leibnitz's  Workn^  published  at  Geneva  in  1768,  in  six  volumes.    Pos,  Pol, 
i.  893 ;  iii.  482-3  ;  iv.  27,  181. 


ROBERTSON  (Dr.  WUliam\  b.  1721,  d.  1793. 

William  Robertson,  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh.  The  son  adopted  his  Other's  profession,  and  became  a 
leading  man  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scotch  Church.  In  1759 
he  published  his  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Heign  of  Mary  and 
James  VI.,  a  work  of  much  historical  research.  In  1762  he  was  made 
Principal  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  in  1764  was  appointed  Historio- 
grapher to  the  King  for  Scotland.  HLs  greatest  work,  the  History  of 
Charles  V.,  preceded  by  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe 
from  the  subversion  of  the  Bomun  Empire  to  the  beginnvig  of  tne 
sixteenth  century,  appe^ed  in  1769.  Robertson  also  wrote  a  History  of 
America,  published  m  1777.    He  died  in  Edinburgh,  June  1793. 

Robertson's  claim  to  admission  amongst  philosophic  thinkers  rests 
upon  his  powers  of  generalisation.  He  was  not  content  with  bare 
narration  of  the  &cta  of  history.    Amidst  the  mass  of  special  detail  he 
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sought  for  the  general  facts,  in  other  words  for  the  laws,  reculating  and 
informing  the  whole.  In  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  estaolishment  of 
the  feudal  system  in  Europe,  he  remarks  that  "  though  the  barbarous 
nations  which  framed  it  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  different  times, 
came  from  different  countries,  spoke  various  languafires,  and  were  under 
the  command  of  separate  leaders,  the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were 
established  with  little  variation  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe."  This 
amazing  uniformity  is  not,  he  continues,  to  be  attributed  to  racial 
distinctions.  '*  It  may  be  ascribed  to  the  similar  state  of  society  and 
manners  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  native  countries,  and 
to  the  similar  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  on  taking 
possession  of  their  new  domains." 

In  analysing  the  rapid  progress  of  society  from  the  11th  to  the 
16th  centuries,  he  traces  the  influence  due  to  each  of  various  causes. 
(1.)  The  Crusades,  which  familiarised  Western  Europe  with  the  more 
polished  culture  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  of  Asia,  which  promoted 
the  consolidation  of  feudal  baronies  into  kingdoms,  prevented  internal 
strife  during  the  absence  of  warriors  on  a  sacr^  mission,  and  stimulated 
the  commercial  energies  of  the  Italian  republics.  (2.)  The  growth  of 
municipalities,  and  the  grant  of  charters  of  incorporation.  (3.)  The 
growth  of  the  Tiers  £tat,  or  burgher  class,  as  a  political  force.  (4.)  The 
enfranchisement  of  serfs.  (5.)  The  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  justice  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  private  war  and  of  trial  by 
judicial  combat,  and  from  the  appeal  from  baronial  to  feudal  courts. 
(6.)  The  prevalence  of  the  canon  law,  far  more  favourable  to  individual 
rights  than  the  feudal.  (7.)  The  subsequent  prevalence  of  the  Roman 
law.  (8.)  The  spirit  and  the  institutions  of  Cnivalry.  (9.)  The  progress 
of  Science,  due  to  its  culture  by  Arabs  when  Western  Europe  had 
neglected  it    (10.)  The  revival  of  Commerce.  [J.  H.  B.] 


GIBBON  (Edward),  b.  1737,  d.  1794. 

Edward  Gibbon  was  bom  at  Putney,  27th  April  1737.  His  parents 
were  in  easy  circumstances ;  his  father  sitting  for  some  years  in 
Parliament  as  an  opponent  of  Walpole.  The  boy  inherited  a  sickly 
constitution,  and  owed  much  to  the  care  of  his  mother's  sister,  Catherine 
Porter.  He  was  for  a  time  at  Westminster  School,  subsequently  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Excused  by  health  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  study,  which  indeed  in  the  Oxford  of  that  time  was  care- 
lessly enforced,  he  devoted  himself  to  history.  In  his  extensive  course 
of  reiEwiing  he  fell  upon  Bossuet's  controversial  writings,  which  converted 
him  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This  cut  short  his  university  career  ; 
and  he  was  placed  at  Lausanne  under  a  CaJvinist  minister,  Pavilliard, 
under  whose  influence  he  speedily  relapsed  into  Protestantism.  He 
lived  Ave  years  at  Lausanne,  carrying  out  an  extensive  course  of 
historical  reading.  Here  occurred  his  brief  period  of  love  for  Mademoi- 
selle Curchod,  daughter  of  a  Swiss  pastor,  who  afterwards  became 
Madame  Necker.  In  1758  he  returned  to  England,  and  lived  in 
retirement  for  some  years  in  his  father's  house.    A  captaincy  of  militia 
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gave  him  experience  which  he  maintained  was  useful  to  his  historical 
pursuits.  In  1763-4  he  trayelled.  In  Paris  he  was  brouja;ht  into 
contact  with  the  Encyclopaedists.  In  Rome  he  first  conceived  the 
project  of  his  great  History.  But  this  was  not  begun  till  1770,  when 
his  father's  death  left  him  his  own  master.    The  first  volume  was 

Eublished  in  1776  ;  the  work  was  finished  in  1787  at  Lausanne,  whither 
e  had  retreated  four  years  before.  He  had  held  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  an  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  but  he  had  found  these  occupations 
obstructive  to  the  work  of  his  life.  In  1793  Gibbon  returned  to 
England,  and  in  the  following  year,  January  14th,  he  died. 

Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Koman  Empire^  proposed  "  to 
connect  the  ancient  and  modem  history  of  the  world."  He  has  divided 
it  into  three  periods : — (1)  from  Triyan  to  the  fsXH  of  the  Western 
Empire ;  (2)  from  Justinian  to  the  revival  of  that  Empire  under 
Charlemagne ;  (3)  from  Charlemagne  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Tiurks. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  in  two  sentences  any  estimate  of  the 
splendid  literary  power,  the  comprehensive  and  accurate  learning,  the 
wit  and  irony,  the  stately  eloquence  of  this  great  work.  His  review  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  has  been  praised  by  lawyers.  Of  his  account  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  late  CWdinal  Newman  has  said  that,  in  spite 
of  its  Voltairian  sneers,  no  Church  history  so  adequate  has  been  written  ; 
for  Gibbon  has  treated  Catholicism  not  as  a  body  of  doctrines,  but  sb  a 
social  force.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Pos,  Pol,  iiL  851.  The  Decline  and  FaU  is  included  in  the  8rd  section  of  the 
Poaitiviat  Library. 

ADAM  SMITH,  b.  1723,  d.  179a 

Adam  Smith  was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy  in  Scotland,  6th  June  1723.  His 
f&ther  died  before  his  birtL  His  mother,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  lived  with  him  for  nearly  sixty  years.    He  was  educated  at  the 

S'anmiar  school  of  his  town,  then  at  Glasgow,  finally  at  Balliol  College, 
xford  ;  his  favourite  studies  being  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
In  1751  he  became  Professor  of  Logic,  and  in  the  following  year  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  About  this  time  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Hume,  whose  Essays  had  just  been 
published.  In  1769  appeared  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  ;  a  work 
in  which  Hume's  influence  is  unmistakable.  In  1764-6  he  travelled  in 
France,  and  came  into  contact  with  much  of  the  French  intellect  of  that 
remarkable  time,  especially  with  Quesnai,  Turgot,  D'Alembert,  and 
Helvetius.  His  mind  was  thus  strongly  directed  to  economic  subjects. 
The  next  ten  years  were  employed  in  his  Fnauiry  into  the  Wealth  of 
JNationSy  which  was  published  in  1776.  The  last  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Edinburgh.  His  work  on  the  History  of  Astronomy,  forming 
part  of  the  Positivist  Library — a  fragment  of  a  work  never  executed,  on 
the  history  of  science — was  not  puUished  till  after  his  deatL  Smith 
died  July  1790. 

The  jSnquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  If  cations  has  little  in  conmion  with 
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the  numberless  treatises  on  the  so-called  science  of  Political  Economy 
which  succeeded  it  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  lay  down  tmmodifiable 
laws  of  social  action,  or  to  deduce  from  arbitrary  definitions  of  Value, 
Utility,  Productive  Labour,  etc-,  a  complete  theory  of  industrial  pheno- 
mena. Smith,  knowing  well  what  Science  reaUy  was,  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  was  not  founding  a  new  science.  What  he  did  was  to 
throw  light  on  certain  important  aspects  of  social  philosophy,  by  a  series 
of  essays  dealing  with  the  division  of  labour,  the  formation  of  capital, 
the  function  of  money,  of  banks,  etc.,  having  specially  in  view  the 
mistakes  made  by  statesmen  in  their  statutory  mtorference  with  the 
course  of  industry.  Far  from  maintaining  that  the  laws  of  economic 
action  were  unchangeable  fatalities,  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  occupied 
with  the  description  of  their  modification  oy  customs  and  institutions, 
by  combinations  of  employers  and  workmen,  bv  statutes,  and  above  all 
by  theories  of  industrial  action.  In  much  of  his  work  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  French  economists,  who,  with  Quesnai  at  their  head, 
were  protesting  against  the  errors  of  Colbert's  commercial  policy,  based 
on  the  theory  tlmt  money  being  the  most  valuable  form  of  wealth,  a 
nation's  exports  ought  to  exce^  her  imports.  Quesnai  had  rightly 
shown  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  the  most  important  form  of 
wealth,  but  fell  into  the  mistake  of  denying  the  value  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Hume  in  his  economic  essays  hi^  laid  down  the  truth  briefly 
and  clearly ;  and  much  of  Adam  Smith's  Enquiry  is  an  expansion  of 
Hume.  Most  remarkable  throughout  what  Uomto  describes  as  this 
"  immortal  work,"  is  the  systematic  use  of  the  historical  method,  a  sure 
safeguard  against  the  dan^rs  of  attributing  absolute  value  to  any 
special  policv,  or  of  attempting  to  separate  the  economic  from  the  moral 
and  political  aspects  of  uie  social  organism.  Svmpathy  with  popular 
wellbeing  pervades  the  work.  The  ine(^ualitv  of  the  law  which  permitted 
combinations  of  masters,  while  repressing  those  of  men,  is  exposed.  It 
is  explained  that  high  wages  are  less  ii^urious  to  trade  than  high  rates 
of  profit.  Smith  insists,  too,  on  the  hardship  of  the  laws  of  setUement ; 
on  the  need  of  popular  education ;  and  on  the  importance  of  carrying 
out  industrial  changes  with  due  regard  to  the  mass  of  people  previously 
employed  on  the  older  system.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PhiL  Poa.  vol.  iv.  lect  47 ;  and  Pos,  Pol,  iv.  682. 


DIJNOTEB,  b.  1786,  d.  1862. 

Charles  Barth^lemi  Dunoter  was  bom  at  Carennac,  department  of 
Lot,  1786.  In  conjunction  with  Charles  Comte,  he  edited  (1820-5)  the 
remarkable  journal  known  as  The  Censor^  to  which  Auguste  Comte 
contributed  some  important  papers.  In  1832  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  In  1833-7  he  was  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Somme.  His  principal  work  on  Freedom  of  Labour  appeared  in  three 
volumes  in  1845  :  part  of  it  had  been  published  twenty  years  earlier. 
He  died  in  1862. 

Dunoyer  was  an  economist,  a  systematic  opponent  of  Communism, 
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an  advocate  of  unfettered  individual  action.  But  he  ia  distinguished 
from  the  mass  of  economic  writers  of  his  time  by  his  clear  apprehension 
that  the  industrial  side  of  human  affairs  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
general  course  of  civilisation.  "  Political  Economy,"  he  said,  "  has  for  its 
province  the  whole  order  of  things  which  results  from  the  exercise  and 
development  of  the  social  forces."  This  was  in  fact  to  make  the  term 
synonymous  with  Sociology.  Industry,  as  he  conceived  it,  fell  into  two 
great  divisions  :  one  dealing  with  the  World,  the  other  with  Man. 
The  latter  was  concerned  with  (a)  the  amelioration  of  our  physical 
nature,  (6)  the  culture  of  imagination  and  sentiments  ;  (c)  the  education 
of  intelligence,  (rf)  the  improvement  of  moral  habits — in  other  words, 
with  the  four  functions  of  physician,  artist,  schoolmaster,  and  priest. 
The  two  divisions  of  Industry  correspond  thus,  as  Comte  remarks,  with 
that  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Comte  has  cited  this  writer  frequently : — Phil.  Pos.  v.  lect.  55  ;  Pas,  Pol.  i. 
127,  iL  261  and  332,  iii.  61,  iv.  407  and  639. 

KANT,  b.  1724,  d.  1801 

Immanuel  Kant  was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  22nd  April  1724  His 
family  was  of  Scotch  origin.  He  studied  mathematics  and  physics  at 
his  native  university,  and  published  several  memoirs  on  these  subjects. 
In  one  of  these  he  predicted  the  existence  of  the  planet  Uranus,  subse- 
quently discovered  by  HerscheL  In  1770  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysic  In  1781,  after  twelve  years  of  preparation, 
appeared  his  great  work,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Jieason,  an  event  of  first* 
rate  importance  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  The  second  edition,  with 
some  substantial  alterations,  appeared  six  years  after.  In  the  interval 
was  published  the  remarkable  essay  on  the  Cmiceptum  of  Universal 
History,  as  tending  to  World-Oitizenmip,  Later,  in  1788,  Kant  sought, 
by  his  Critique  of  Practical  RecMony  to  modify  the  negative  results  of 
his  greater  work.  He  never  left  Konigsberg,  where  he  lived  with 
extreme  simplicity  and  regularity,  imiversally  respected.  In  politics, 
and  especially  in  the  French  Revolution,  he  took  the  keenest  interest. 
He  died  in  his  80th  year  on  the  17th  of  February  1804. 

Kant  fully  accepted  Hume's  conclusions  as  to  the  relativity  of 
knowledge.  He  agreed  that  our  perceptions  of  the  outer  world  were 
reducible  to  mental  impressions  and  ideas.  Underneath  these  impres- 
sions and  ideas,  Hume  maintained  there  was  no  fact  that  could  be 
stated  with  certainty.  Kant,  however,  sought  to  analyse  and  explain 
the  fact  of  knowledge.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  human  mind 
that  makes  knowledge  possible  1  Distinguishing  in  human  judgments 
those  that  added  to  knowledge  (synthetic)  from  those  that  were  merely 
explanatory  (analytic),  he  inquired  whether  synthetic  judgments  in- 
dependent of  experience  {a  priori)  were  possible.  He  decided  that 
the  conclusions  of  geometry  fell  under  this  head,  being  evolved  from 
what  he  called  "pure  intuitions"  of  Time  and  Space  not  dependent 
on  sensation.  Time  and  Space  had  no  objective  existence,  but  were 
simply  modes  or  forms  of  our  mental  structure.  To  the  Positive 
philosopher  this  reasoning  is  inconclusive.    The  truths  of  geometry,  like 
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those  of  other  sdenceB,  are  reached  originally  by  induction ;  and  they 
owe  their  character  of  necespdty  and  obligation  to  their  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  the  complicating  influence  of  other  phenomena. 

No  attempt* can  oe  made  here  to  describe  Kant's  philosophical 
system.  The  important  principle  resulting  from  it  is  the  conception  of 
Imowledge  as  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  two  £Eu;tors — one  supplied 
by  the  outer  world,  the  other  by  the  structure  of  the  human  mind. 
Thus  Kant's  fundamental  principle  is  a  special  instance  of  the  essential 
fact,  first  indicated  by  Comte,  and  subsequently  illustrated  with  such 
fulness  by  Spencer,  which  constitutes  Life  of  every  kind :  the  action 
and  reaction,  tending  towards  adjustment,  between  organism  and  en- 
vironment 

Of  unconditioned  existence,  of  "things  in  themselves,"  Kant  held 
that  we  could  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  Every  attempt  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  he  assailed  with  unsparing 
logic.  Yet  his  strong  ethical  sense  led  him,  in  his  Critiq^ie  of  Practiccu 
RecLsoHy  to  maintain  instinctive  belief  in  God  and  immortality  as  the  foun- 
dation of  virtuous  conduct ;  and  this  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  absence  of 
the  human  synthesis,  the  establishment  of  which  he  could  not  live  to  see. 

His  work  on  Universal  History  must  take  its  place,  with  the  similar 
works  of  Turgot  and  Condorcet,  among  the  preparations  for  the  Sociology 
of  Comte.  It  opens  with  the  broad  statement  that  the  actions  of  men, 
like  all  other  natural  phenomena,  take  place  in  accordance  with  general 
laws.  Kant  goes  on  to  explain  with  extreme  precision  that  the  play  of 
man's  passions,  private  and  socid,  tends  towards  an  ultimate  state,  not 
consciously  perceived  by  any  one  generation,  in  which  the  self-seeking 
propensities  of  individuals,  and  the  ambitious  tendencies  of  nations  sub- 
ordinate themselves  without  self-extinction,  to  a  state  of  social  harmony. 
For  arrival  at  this  final  state,  egoism  no  less  than  altruism  is  necessary. 
The  struj^le  to  improve  personal  wellbeing  has  stirred  man's  energies  to 
the  creation  of  new  ideals  which,  once  arisen,  have  knit  men  together  by 
free-will,  and  have  thus  diminished  the  need  of  compulsory  union. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Pos.  PoL  i.  pp.  356-9.  The  Cfritique  of  Pure  Reason  has  been  translated  by 
Meiklejonn  and  by  Max  MiUler :  the  Essay  on  Universal  History  by 
De  Quincey. 

nOHTE,  b.  1762,  d.  1814. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  bom  at  Rammenau,  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
on  May  19,  1762.    As  a  child  he  showed  much  intellectual  and  moral 

Sromise.  A  friend  of  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  village.  Baron  von 
[ittitz,  was  struck  by  him,  and  charged  himself  with  miB  education. 
After  a  period  of  private  tutorship,  he  gave  lessons  in  philosophy  in 
Leipsic.  Here  he  first  read  Kant's  writings,  whidi  deeply  impressed  him. 
He  ultimately  obtained  an  introduction  to  Kant,  who  ^ve  much 
encouragement  to  his  work  on  a  Critique  of  every  possible  Kevelation. 
This,  when  anonymously  published,  was  at  first  attributed  to  Kant ;  when 
the  author  was  known,  it  led  to  his  obtaining  in  1793  the  Chair  of  Philo- 
sophy at  Jena.    Accused,  absurdly  enough,  of  Atheism,  he  resigned  this 

2l 
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post  for  another  at  Erlangen,  from  which  he  passed  ultimately  to  Berlin. 
He  entered  ea^rlj  into  the  struggle  of  the  German  youth  against 
Napoleon  ;  in  1813  he  became  a  volunteer,  and  in  1814, 28th  of  January, 
diea  of  fever  contracted  in  attendance  on  his  wife,  who  had  herself  been 
worn  out  in  nursing  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

His  metaphysical  system  was  a  claim  to  discover  the  principle  by 
which  transcendental  knowledge  could  be  grasped.  If  the  Will  were 
rightly  directed  towards  the  Good,  the  Understanding  would  of  itself 
apprehend  the  True.  The  precise  nature  of  the  imposing  metaphysical 
structure  which  Fichte  erected  on  this  basis  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
His  affinity  to  Positivism  rests  on  the  subordination  de  VesprU  an  occur  : 
and  on  his  anticipation,  confused  though  it  was,  of  the  Logic  of  Feeling 
as  inseparable  from  the  Logic  of  Images  and  the  Logic  of  Signs.  **  Be 
noble,"  he  said,  **  and  then  shalt  thou  see  such  truth  as  is  needful  for  thee." 

[J.  H.  B.] 

.   OONDOBOET  (Marquis  dt\  b.  1743,  d.  1791 

Marie  Jean  Antoine  Nicolas  Caritat,  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  was 
bom  in  Picardy,  1743.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathematician, 
and  became  a  member,  and  ultimately  the  secretary,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  His  biographical  notices  of  Academicians,  especially  those  of 
Voltaire  and  Turgot,  have  considerable  value.     He  refused  in  1777  to 

E renounce  a  panegyric  on  the  Due  de  la  Vrilli^re  ;  and  on  Turgot's  fall 
e  resigned  the  post  which  he  held  under  Government.  He  was  elected 
in  1791  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  joined  the  Girondin  party.  At 
their  fall  he  was  proscribed,  and  lived  for  some  months  in  hiding.  On 
27th  March  1794  he  was  arrested  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  escaped  the 
scaffold  by  poison. 

It  was  auring  his  proscription  that  he  wrote  his  immortal  work  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Human  mind ;  by  which  Comte*s  intellect  was  so 
powerfully  stimulated  that  he  always  spoke  of  Condorcet  as  his  spiritusd 
iJEtther. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  work  is  the  introduction,  which  indicates 
the  method  followed  ;  and  the  final  conclusion,  which  presents  a  picture 
of  the  Future  founded  on  the  scientific  studv  of  the  Past  He  begins  by 
clearly  distinguishing  between  the  study  of  the  individual  and  that  of 
societies ;  the  latter  offering  first  the  phenomena  of  reaction  between 
individuals,  and  secondly  those  of  the  succession  of  generations.  Most 
noteworthy  also  is  his  procedure  of  abstracting  from  the  concrete  descrip- 
tions of  travellers  and  of  historians  the  broad  facts  common  to  each  parti- 
cular case.  We  must  choose  and  combine,  he  said,  these  general  facts 
from  the  history  of  different  peoples,  so  as  to  construct  the  hypothetical 
case  of  a  single  nation  continually  progressive  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
He  divides  the  life  of  such  a  nation  into  nine  periods.  Passing  from  the 
tribe  living  by  the  chase  to  the  nomad  peoples,  and  thence  to  the  seden- 
tary stage  of  till^^re,  in  which  finally  alphabetic  writing  is  discovered,  he 
reaches  Greek  civUisation,  saved  froni  destruction  by  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
He  describes  the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy  and  art.  the  beginning  of  the 
Positive  sciences  of  mathematics,  biology,  and  ethic :  Roman  conquest, 
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and  its  precious  legacy  of  jurisprudence ;  the  rise  of  Christianity  from  the 
decay  of  Rome  :  the  obscurantism  which  followed  :  the  culture  of  positive 
Science  by  the  Arabs :  the  renascence  of  Science  in  Europe  with  the 
Crusades  ;  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  and  the  invention  of  printing  : 
and  the  stimulus  to  free  thought  given  by  the  Reformation.  The  title  of 
his  Ninth  Period  is  remarkable  as  showing  his  firm  grasp  of  the  correla- 
tion of  social  and  intellectual  changes :  "  From  Descartes  to  the  formation 
of  the  French  Republic"  He  concludes  with  an  impressive  picture  of 
the  "  Future  of  the  Human  Mind,"  and  of  the  social  renovation  which 
will  follow  from  it. 

Comte,  while  dwelling  on  his  debt  to  Condorcet,  is  not  sparing  of 
criticism.  The  defect  which  goes  far  to  vitiate  his  whole  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  that  much  of  the  work  consists  in  declamations  against 
the  tyranny  of  government  and  the  oppressive  results  of  priestcraS  and 
superstition :  so  that  the  progress  ultimatelv  attained  in  the  18th  cen- 
turv  would  seem  to  be  the  issue  of  a  series  of  retrogressions.  It  presents 
in  fact  the  anomaly  of  an  effect  without  a  cause.  Greece  is  well  appre- 
ciated by  Condorcet :  of  the  work  of  Rome  he  had  an  incomplete  concep- 
tion ;  of  the  Middle  Age  a  complete  misimderstanding.  He  admits, 
indeed,  that  the  civilisation  of  antiquity  rested  on  slavery,  which  Chris- 
tianity led  the  wa^  in  suppressing.  But,  absorbed  in  horror  at  the 
intellectual  sta^ation  that  accompanied  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church, 
he  was  wholly  blind  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  moral  government  of 
men  modifying  the  tyranny  of  physical  force,  and  tending  to  purify  the 
inward  principle  of  human  action  by  controlling  selfish  passion  and 
stimulating  reverence  and  love.  Thus  it  was  that  the  historical  philo- 
sophy of  Condorcet  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  the  thinkers  of  the 
counter-revolution,  De  Maistre  and  Ronald,  before  Comte  could  evolve 
the  wider  philosophy  in  which  the  two  opposing  views  are  reconciled. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Po8.  PoL  iii.  pp.  510,  627,  and  570-76.  The  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind, 
and  the  admirable  tract  on  EUmentary  Arithmetic,  also  written  during 
his  proscription,  are  in  the  Positivist  Library.  The  latter  has  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Kaines. 

FEBGUSON  (Adam),  b.  1724,  d.  1816. 

Adam  Ferguson,  bom  in  1724,  was  the  son  of  a  parish  minister  in 
Perthshire.  He  served  as  chaplain  in  a  Highland  regiment  till  1757,  when 
he  retired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  Professor,  first  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  subsequenUy  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  published  in  1767 
an  essay  on  the  History  of  OivU  Society  ;  and  in  1763  his  great  work  on 
the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic  :  9ie  first  syste- 
matic study  of  the  development  of  the  internal  constitution  and  external 
policy  of  Kome.  Ferguson  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  group  of 
remarkable  men  that  i^e  Edinburgh  illustrious  in  the  last  century- 
Hume,  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Play&ir.  He  oied 
in  his  92nd  year,  at  St.  Andrews,  1816. 

Comte  noticed  with  approval  Ferguson's  striking  observations  on  the 
conquest  of  one  nation  oy  another.     No  fundamental  change  in  the 
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structure  of  the  conquered  nation  was  effected  thereby  :  all  that  was  done 
was  to  modify,  for  better  or  for  worse,  certain  tendencies  that  already 
existed  {PhU,  Pos.  iv.  lect  54,  and  Pos.  Pol,  SL  370).  Oomte  notes 
also  Ferguson's  distinction  between  the  merely  social  and  the  political 
animals  :  the  latter  combining  individual  effort  for  the  attainment  of  a 
common  purpose  {PhU,  Pos,  iv.  lect  55).  Ferguson's  history  is  re- 
markable for  the  critical  and  scientific  spirit  in  which  early  Koman 
legend  is  discussed  :  anticipating  in  this  respect  by  nearly  half  a  century 
the  work  of  Niebuhr.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DE  MAISTRE,  b.  1754,  d.  1821. 

Joseph  Marie  de  Maistre  was  bom  at  Chamb^ry,  1st  April  1754. 
His  father  was  President  of  the  Senate  of  Savoy,  and  was  a  man  of 
vigorous  character,  deeply  respected.  His  son,  the  eldest  of  ten  children, 
passed  through  the  various  grades  of  magistracy,  and  became  a  Senator 
while  his  father  was  President  His  affectionate  veneration  for  both  his 
parents  was  noted.  While  a  student  at  Turin,  he  read  no  books  without 
their  consent.  In  politics  he  was  suspected  of  liberalism  ;  but  when  the 
French  republicans  invaded  Savoy,  in  1793,  he  showed  high  spirit  in 
resisting  their  requisitions.  After  holding  a  high  official  post  in  Sardinia^ 
he  was  sent  in  1802  as  Minister  Fxtraordinary  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
he  lived  for  fifteen  years,  and  where  most  of  his  works  were  written. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  suspected  by  the  Russian  Government, 
wrongly  enough,  of  proselytism,  and  he  left  the  country  for  Turin,  where 
his  great  treatise  on  The  Pope  was  published  in  1817.  He  died  in  that 
city,  February  26,  1821. 

His  letters  and  memoirs  during  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  are 
fiill  of  keen  insight  and  wise  observation.  Though  a  strict  Conservative 
in  eveiT  sense,  die  blind  fury  of  the  reactionists  was  always  repulsive  to 
him.  He  wished  France  to  be  restrained  but  not  crushed.  The  partition 
of  France,  for  which  manv  of  them  were  eager,  would  be,  he  saia,  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  could  afflict  humanity.  In  politics,  as  in 
physics,  there  is  only  one  sound  method,  he  remarked  :  the  method  of 
experiment  This  led  him  to  foretell  with  certainty  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
a  conviction  in  which  he  never  wavered. 

His  political  philosophy  is  embodied  in  his  work  on  The  Pope,  It 
producea  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  Comte,  who  says  of  it 
that  it  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  historical  fMLosophy  of  Con- 
dorcet :  it  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  Middle  Age,  which  to  Condor- 
cet's  mind  was  mere  barbaric  darkness  ;  and  it  gave  lum  insight  into  the 

Sirmanent  conditions  of  political  order  {Phu,  Pos.  voL  iv.  lect  54). 
e  remarks  also  on  the  Positivitv  of  de  Maistre's  method  :  his  defence 
of  the  Papal  power,  for  instance,  being  based  almost  entirely  on  human 
considerations. 

The  treatise  is  in  four  books.  The  first  deals  with  the  Pope  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  discusses  the  question  of  In&llibility, 
which  he  describes  as  a  necessary  condition  of  government  There  must 
be  a  final  dedsion  somewheve,  from  which  there  is  no  amwaL  This  final 
decision  rested  with  the  Pope,  and  not  with  the  Oonncuk     The  aeocmd 
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book  treats  of  the  Pope's  relation  to  the  Temporal  Power,  in  modifying 
the  harshness  of  sovereignty,  in  upholding  public  morality  and  the 
sanctity  of  marriage.  A  striking  reference  is  made  to  the  bull  of  Alex- 
ander vi.f  settling  the  colonial  dissensions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the 
third  book  the  influence  of  the  Papacy  on  general  civilisation  is  noted  : 
and  the  fourth  discusses  its  relation  to  schismatic  Churches.  De  Maistre's 
remarks  on  Sovereignty  as  an  attribute  inseparable  from  every  govern- 
ment of  whatever  form  are  very  striking,  and  their  influence  is  seen  in 
Comte's  examination  of  the  theory  of  government  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Positive  Polity.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Pos.  PoL  vol.  ill.  p.  527.     Tlie  treatise  on  T?ie  Pope  is  in  the  Positivist 
Library. 

BONALD  (Vicomte  de\  b.  1754,  d.  1840. 

Louis  Gabriel  Ambrose,  Vicomte  de  Bonald,  was  bom  at  Millau,  in 
the  department  of  Aveyron,  2nd  October  1754.  He  came  of  an  old 
family  which  had  zealously  resisted  Protestantism  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. He  was  brought  up,  and  remained  all  his  life,  a  strict  Catholic. 
After  studying  in  Paris,  and  serving  a  short  time  in  the  army,  he  became 
mayor  of  his  town,  and  in  1790  President  of  the  newly-formed  depart- 
ment of  Aveyron,  but  resigned  his  post  when  the  laws  for  Church  Reform 
were  passed.  As  the  Revolution  went  on,  he  became  its  firm  opponent, 
ioined  the  emigration,  and  settled  at  Heidelberg  and  afterwards  at  Switzer- 
land. Here  he  wrote  his  first  work,  on  the  Theory  of  Political  and 
Religious  Authority  Demonstrated  by  Reason  and  by  History^  which  con- 
tains all  his  leading  principles.  It  was  a  systematic  and  extremely 
effective  onslaught  on  tne  Social  Contract  of  Rousseau.  The  stand-point 
is  that  of  a  Catholic  thinker  and  statesman  ;  but  the  method  and  many 
of  the  conclusions  are  of  permanent  scientific  value.  Man,  he  says,  does 
not  constitute  society  any  more  than  he  gives  weight  to  matter.  Society 
constitutes  itself  by  laws  which  man  may  disturb,  but  cannot  alter. 
What  are  all  sciences,  he  asks,  compared  with  the  science  of  society? 
Bonald  returned  to  France  at  the  fall  of  the  Directory,  and  became 
absorbed,  in  connection  with  Chateaubriand,  Lamennais,  and  others,  in 
consolidating  the  reaction  of  opinion  against  the  ne^tivism  of  Revolu- 
tionary thinkers.  At  the  Restoration  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics. 
At  the  Revolution  of  July  he  retired  to  the  smaU  remnant  of  his  ancestral 
estate  which  had  not  been  confiscated.  There  he  died,  23rd  November 
1840.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Pos.  PoL  iii.  617. 

HEGEL,  b.  1770,  d.  1831. 

George  Frederic  William  Heoel  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  27th  August 
1770.  He  received  a  classical  education,  completed  at  Tiibin^n,  where 
he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Schelling.  The  certificate  received  there 
described  him  as  specially  deficient  in  philosophical  power.  All  his 
enthusiasm  was  at  that  time  given  to  the  study  of  ancient  history.  After 
supporting  himself  for  a  while  by  private  tuition,  he  settled  in  Jena,  where 
he  published  an  attack  on  Newtonian  astronomy.     Here  he  came  into 
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contact  with  Gothe,  who  recognised  his  power.  His  first  philosophical 
work,  The  Phenomenology  of  Spirit^  was  completed  in  1806,  on  the  eve 
of  the  celebrated  victory  of  Napoleon  over  the  Prussians.  In  1816  he 
became  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and  two  years  subsequently 
at  Berlin,  where  he  gathered  round  him  a  school  of  eminent  disciples. 
He  died  in  that  city  of  cholera,  on  the  24th  of  November  1831. 

No  account  can  be  given  here  of  the  vast  ontological  fabric  on  which 
riiost  students  of  Hegel  would  rest  his  reputation.  He  himself  was  wont 
to  say  that  but  one  of  his  disciples  understood  his  system,  and  he  not 
rightly.  His  principal  interpreter  in  England  (Stirling)  throws  extreme 
doubt  on  the  correctness  of  his  German  interpreters.  It  is  not  on  account 
of  these  obscure  constructions  that  he  finds  a  place  in  the  Calendar. 
But  with  Hegel,  as  with  other  minds  of  native  power,  the  Positive  spirit 
asserts  and  disengages  itself  in  spite  of  metaphysical  trammels.  For  the 
Positive  student  the  most  important  result  is  that  Philosophy  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  isolated  pursuit,  to  be  followed  independently  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  world  and  human  life.  The  world  and  man  being 
regarded  as  partial  embodiments  of  universal  Reason,  it  followed  that 
they  were  alike  subject  to  Law. 

In  his  Philosophy  of  History^  an  exoteric  work  which  those  who  fiind 
his  Logic  and  Metaphysic  inaccessible  may  study  with  good  hope  of 
profit,  the  unity  of  history  and  the  filiation  of  succeeding  generations  is 
clearly  and  strongly  grasped.  When  he  tells  us  that  Reason  is  the  Sub- 
stance and  the  Infinite  Energy  of  the  universe,  we  may  decline  to  follow 
him  into  such  fathomless  waters  ;  but  when  he  presents  his  philosophy 
as  a  development  of  the  view  of  Anaxagoras  that  Novr  (Mind)  governs 
the  world,  and  further  explains  that  in  this  he  refers  to  no  inscrutable 
providence,  but  to  the  informing  Idea,  or,  as  Positive  Philosophy  would 
say,  the  Abstract  Law,  visible  through  the  complications  of  history,  we 
feel  that  we  have  reached  firmer  ground.  We  remember  the  maxim 
announced  in  the  first  chapter  of  Comte's  great  work,  that  Ideas  govern 
the  world  :  and  that,  amidst  the  complications  of  concrete  facts,  a  Law  is 
to  be  found  to  which  the  facts  tend,  however  obscurely,  to  conform. 

The  object,  Hegel  goes  on  to  explain,  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  is 
to  present  the  series  of  human  events  as  the  embodiments  of  the  inform- 
ing Idea.  Slowly  and  step  by  step  progress  becomes  more  rational : 
conformity  of  fact  to  idea  more  complete.  The  path  of  progress  is 
through  the  play  of  human  passions  :  without  passions  nothing  great  is 
accomplished.  "  The  passions  of  men  are  gratified  :  they  develop  them- 
selves and  their  aims  in  accordance  with  their  natural  tendencies,  and 
build  up  the  edifice  of  Human  Society  ;  thus  fortifying  a  position  for 
Right  and  Order  against  themselves."  The  ultimate  perfection  of  the 
State  is  when  the  consciousness  of  freedom  is  perfect :  when  the  private 
interest  of  citizens  coincides  with  that  of  the  State.  The  aflinity  of  these 
thoughts  with  those  of  Comte,  amidst  the  needless  obscurity  of  the  lan- 
gu^e  in  which  they  are  often  enwrapped,  is  obvious :  and  it  appears 
no  less  in  Hegel's  definition  of  world-historical  men,  as  those  who  act 
instinctively  as  the  agent  of  some  change  for  which  the  time  is  ripe. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Hegel's  Philosophy  qf  History,  translated  in  Bohn's  Stand.  Library. 
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SOPHIE  GEBMAm,  b.  1776,  d.  1831. 

Sophie  Germain  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1776.  Her  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  At  an  early  age  the  accidental  opening 
of  Montucla's  Hutory  of  Mathematics  inspired  her  with  a  keen  desire  of 
studving  this  science,  and,  in  spite  of  much  discouragement  from  her 
family,  she  mastered  the  principles  of  the  Iniinitesimid  Calculus  by  the 
help  of  such  hooks  as  she  could  procure.  She  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  Liigran^e,  and  with  Gauss,  who  were  much  impressed,  not  with 
her  attainment  onlv,  but  with  her  originality.  When  Chladni  showed 
his  experiments  of  the  figures  produced  by  sand  on  vibrating  plates,  she 
undertook  the  formidable  task  of  forming  the  equations  of  these  vibra- 
tions, in  which,  with  some  help  from  Lagrange  and  subsequently  from 
Fourier,  she  succeeded.  But  her  genius  was  encyclopaedic,  not  special 
Her  ran^  of  study  in  art  and  science  was  extremely  wide  :  as  her  very 
remarkable  work,  which  she  did  not  live  to  complete,  on  the  State  of  the 
Sciences  and  the  Arts  at  different  Epochs^  is  enough  to  show.  The  leading 
thought  of  this  work,  of  which  Comte  speaks  in  high  praise,  is  that  the 
method  followed  by  the  original  thinker  whether  in  art  or  in  science  is 
substantially  the  same— a  thought  worked  out  with  extreme  vividness, 
and  drawn  from  her  own  experience. 

She  died  June  26,  1831,  not  more  admired  for  the  brilliancy  of  her 
conversation  and  wide  attainment  than  loved  for  her  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion and  total  absence  of  self-complacency.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Po8,  Pol.  i.  677. 

HUME,  b.  1711,  d.  1776. 

David  Hume  was  bom  in  Edinbiu^h  on  26th  April  1711.  His 
fiimily  was  of  noble  origin,  but  poor.  Hume  was  intended  for  the  law, 
but  from  an  early  date  gave  all  his  energies  to  historical  and  philoso- 
phical study.  At  the  age  of  23  he  went  to  France,  living,  however,  not 
m  the  capital,  but  in  Champagne  and  Ai^jou.  Here  he  spent  three  years 
in  the  composition  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  ^'aturt,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1739  after  his  return  to  Britain.  It  contains  the  principles  of 
his  philosophy  in  a  more  elaborate  and  systematic  form  than  his  Essays^ 
published  m  Edinburgh  at  various  intervals  between  1742  and  1762. 
The  Treatise  attracted  no  attention  :  the  Esaays  after  a  few  years 
became  matter  for  angry  controversy,  into  which,  however,  Hume  per- 
sistently refused  to  enter. 

After  a  short  interval  passed  as  attach^  to  a  military  embassy  at 
Vienna  and  Turin,  Hume  returned  to  Scotland  in  1749.  In  1752  he 
completed  his  Essays^  by  what  he  iudged  his  best  work,  the  Enquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Morals.  The  next  nine  years  were  occupied 
with  his  History  of  England.  In  1763  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Em- 
bassy in  Paris,  and  was  there  for  three  yeari«,  in  close  intercourse  with 
Diderot,  d'Holbach,  Helvetius,  and  the  other  Encyclopaedists.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Scotland.  His  autobiographv,  written 
with  masterly  clearness  and  simplicity  a  few  months  before  his  deal^ 
and  the  letter  of  Adam  Smith  descriDing  his  last  hours,  testify  to  his 
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calm,  genial,  and  sympathetic  nature,  not  wanting  in  courage  and  resig- 
nation.    The  date  of  his  death  was  25th  Au^st  1776. 

Hume  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prmcipal  founders  of  the  Posi- 
tive Philosophy.  Descartes  had  carried  the  Positive  spirit  into  the  pre- 
liminary sciences,  and  had  shown  their  bearing  upon  social  life  :  but  with 
intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  he  had  dealt  for  the  most  part  by 
metaphysical  methods.  Hume  was  the  first  to  see  clearly  that  the  great 
starting-point  of  Cartesian  metaphysics,  the  fact  of  self-consciousness,  was 
not  more  amenable  to  demonstration  than  was  our  belief  in  the  existence 
of  an  outer  world.  That  we  possessed  both  these  beliefs  was  certain,  in 
common  probably  with  the  higher  animals  ;  but  to  prove  their  validity, 
or  to  discuss  the  nature  of  their  objects,  was  not  possible  for  man. 

Limiting  himself  therefore  to  phenomena,  Hume  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  materials  of  our  knowledge  are  of  two  kinds  ;  vivid  impressions 
and  feint  impressions.  To  a  series  of  vivid  impressions  of  form,  colour, 
weight,  texture,  etc.,  constantly  found  in  conjunction,  we  attach  by  an 
instmctive  belief  the  notion  of  external  body.  Of  these  vivid  impressions 
there  are  faint  echoes  or  repetitions.  These,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  vivid  impressions,  Hume,  following  Locke,  called  Ideas. 

If  the  idea  of  an  apple  results  from  the  vivid  impression  of  an  apple, 
does  not  the  j&rst  prove  the  existence  of  the  second,  since  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause  f  Here  we  come  to  the  most  salient  point  of  Hume's 
philosophy,  the  elimination  of  the  conception  of  Cause,  as  nothing  but 
a  mental  figment.  "  The  idea  of  cause  and  effect,"  he  says,  **  is  derived 
from  experience,  which,  presenting  us  with  certain  objects  constantly 
conjoined  with  each  other  in  a  certain  order,  produces  such  a  habit  of 
surveying  them  in  that  relation,  that  we  cannot  without  a  sensible 
violence,  survey  them  in  any  other."  Two  vivid  impressions  being  con- 
stantly seen  in  sequence,  the  belief  arises  in  our  minds,  not  merely  that 
one  will  be  followed  by  the  other,  but  that  the  first  possesses  power  to 
produce  the  second.  A  billiard  ball  in  motion  strikes  another,  and  there 
ensues  the  motion  of  the  second  ball.  This,  said  Hume,  is  all  that  we 
can  assert  with  philosophical  certainty.  To  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
power  in  the  first  ball  to  produce  the  motion  of  the  second,  is  to  go  wholly 
outside  the  limits  of  our  knowledge. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view,  that  night  always  follows  day,  yet 
that  day  is  not  regarded  as  the  cause  of  night.  But  here  we  have  a 
cycle,  not  a  succession.  Day  follows  night  as  well  as  precedes  it.  Placing 
an  opaque  body  in  the  line  of  the  sun's  rays,  we  mark  that  a  shadow 
results  ;  and  we  say  that  the  body  is  the  cause  of  the  shadow.  This 
assertion  of  a  cause,  of  a  power  to  produce,  is  called  by  Hume  a  mental 
fiction,  or  habit,  from  which,  however,  we  cannot  escape.  Hume  extends 
this  view  to  impressions  arising  from  an  internal  source.  A  man  deter- 
mines to  raise  his  arm.  The  volition  is  followed  by  the  contraction  of 
certain  muscles.  To  introduce  a  mysterious  agency  called  will,  or  force, 
as  explanatory  of  the  sequence  of  the  contraction  oi^  the  volition,  does 
not  help  us  forward  in  the  least.  A  similar  train  of  reasoning  led  to  his 
remarkable  analysis  of  the  fact  of  Belief,  as  a  "  Vivid  idea  related  to  or 
associated  with  a  present  impression."  "  The  effect  of  belief  is  to  raise 
up  a  simple  idea  to  an  equality  with  an  impression." 
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Haying  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Positive  method,  and  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  metaphysical  discussion,  Hume  passed,  in  his 
Essays,  to  other  suhjects.  Amongst  them  are  a  series  of  very  valuable 
studies  on  commercial  and  industrial  relations,  in  which  Adam  Smith's 
principal  conclusions  are,  at  least  implicitly,  contained. 

His  £thic,  contained  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  rightly  regarded  by  himself  as  his  most  important  work,  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  apphcation  of  the  Positive  metnod  to  the  highest 
order  of  phenomena.  Avoiding  all  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  evil, 
or  as  to  the  existence  of  a  special  faculty  for  the  discernment  of  right 
and  wrong,  he  asked  two  plain  questions,  susceptible  of  a  definite  answer : 
first.  What  are  the  actions  and  motives  which  men  in  all  ages  and 
countries  praise  or  condemn  :  secondly,  Can  we  see  how  this  praise  and 
condemnation  arose  ?  The  first  was  a  question  of  Ethical  static  to  be 
solved  by  induction  from  facts  ;  the  second  of  ethical  dynamic,  demanding 
a  law  of  filiation  or  evolution. 

With  admirable  clearness  and  directness  of  illustration,  he  shows  that 
Virtue,  or  personal  merit,  consists  in  the  possession  of  mental  qualities 
useful  or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself  or  to  others.  Not  that  men's 
approbation  of  these  equalities  rests  upon  an  elaborate  calculation  of  per- 
sonal interest.  It  is  mstinctive  and  immediate,  and  operates  where  no 
such  interest  is  involved.  Gradually,  as  the  social  state  widens  from  the 
family  to  the  tribe,  and  from  the  tribe  to  a  large  political  community,  the 
qualities  tending  to  the  good  of  that  conmiunity  are  more  keenly  recog- 
nised. The  instinct  of  benevolence,  of  a  fellow-feeling  with  others,  is 
innate  in  human  nature.  Crushed  at  first  by  coarser  animal  passions,  it 
gradually  asserts  itself^  because,  unlike  the  other  instincts,  it  arouses  no 
antagonism,  and  can  be  indulged  by  all  simultaneously.  This  instinct 
therefore  is  the  principal  source  of  morality.  The  identity  of  Hume's 
ethical  principle  with  that  of  Comte  is  obvious  ;  though  it  needed 
Comte's  theory  of  history  to  explain  the  long  course  of  social  discipline 
by  which  the  conception  of  humanity,  at  first  so  feeble,  is  at  last  tending 
to  become  dominant. 

We  have  finally  to  note  Hume's  remarkable  study  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Religion  :  in  which  though  Fetichism  is  not  clearly  distin- 
guished from  Polytheism,  yet  the  origm  of  Fetichism— that  is  to  say,  the 
tendency  to  explain  phenomena  by  the  attribution  to  them  of  human 
passions — is  clearly  indicated.  "There  is  an  universal  tendency,"  he 
says,  "  amongst  mankind  to  conceive  all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to 
transfer  to  every  object  those  qualities  with  which  they  are  familiarly 
acquainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  conscious.  We  find  human 
faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in  the  clouds  ;  and  by  a  natural  propensity,  if 
not  corrected  bv  experience  and  reflection,  we  ascribe  malice  and  goodwill 
to  everything  that  hurts  or  pleases  us." 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Fositvvist  Catechism,  Comte  speaks  of  Hume  as 
his  principal  philosophical  predecessor.  He  speaks  of  his  theory  of 
Causation  {Fhil.  Fos.  vol.  vL  lect.  66),  as  the  only  step  of  first-rate 
importance  towards  establishing  the  relative  character  of  true  philosophy 
since  the  triumph  of  the  Nominalists  over  the  Realists.  [J.  H.  Bi] 

Hume's  Essays  are  included  in  the  Positivist  Library,  4th  pt.    Pos,  Pol. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  503-5. 
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DURING  the  Modem  Period  we  discern  two  movements  going  on 
side  by  side  ;  one  destructive,  the  other  constructive.  The  de- 
structive movement  is  at  first  a  continuation  and  development  of  the 
conflicts  that  had  begun  even  during  the  Middle  Age  between  the 
various  elements  of  the  Feudal-Catholic  system.  The  victory  of  the 
Temporal  power  over  the  Spiritual,  already  in  prospect  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  everywhere  consummated  by  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth.  The  Popes,  degraded  by  the  Avignon  "captivity  "  (1305- 
1376),  and  afterwards  still  further  weakened  by  the  Great  Schism  (1378- 
1417),  lose  the  international  presidency  of  the  West,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  increasing  their  territories  in  Italy.  The  one  Catholic  Church 
is  virtually  split  up  into  several  National  Churches,  the  clergy  of  which 
find  that  they  have  exchanged  the  distant  and  occasional  oppression  of 
the  Popes  for  the  close  and  constant  control  of  their  own  sovereigns. 
The  organisation  of  the  Church  having  been  thus  crippled,  it  was  not 
long  before  its  doctrine  was  attacked  by  the  free-thinking  spirit.  This 
at  first  took  the  shape  of  Protestantism.  With  some  of  the  populations 
which  had  not  been  directly  incorporated  by  Ancient  Rome  (English, 
Dutch,  Scandinavian,  and  North  German),  Protestantism  became  the 
national  religion.  In  others  of  these  (South  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary), 
and  in  the  whole  of  Latin  Europe,  Catholicism  remained  officially  estab- 
lished. But  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  alike  (Spain  excepted) 
the  negative  or  sceptical  spirit  continued  to  grow  and  to  attack  one  insti- 
tution and  doctrine  after  another,  without  having  any  positive  truth  to 
substitute  for  what  was  discredited.  The  first  Reformers,  while  discard- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Church,  thought  to  anchor  themselves  on  the 
Biole  ;  but  the  new  position  was  much  more  vulnerable  and  untenable 
than  the  old  one.  Those  who  perceived  its  defects  retreated  upon  Deism 
or  "  Natural  Religion,"  which  was  the  secret  or  avowed  creed  of  the  lead- 
ing thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  even  the  bare  belief  in  a 
God  was  already  held  doubtingly  or  rejected.  Beyond  this  point  nega- 
tivism could  not  go.  If  it  was  not  more  widely  spread,  it  was  because 
the  mass  of  the  population  was  as  yet  grossly  ignorant  and  many  even 
of  the  more  educated  shrank  from  probing  doctrines  which  they  felt 
were  a  support  to  social  order. 

During  the  Middle  Age  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Temporal 
Power  was  its  infinite  dispersion.  It  was  Local  Government  or  Home 
Rule  carried  to  the  furthest  point.  Even  the  nominal  rights  and  functions 
of  the  central  or  national  power  were  small,  and,  in  practice,  they  were 
much  smaller.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  many 
signs  that  this  dispersive  system  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  govern- 
ment on  a  large  scale  and  of  a  more  highly  organised  kind.  During  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  this  change  was  going  on.  The  Tem- 
poral Power  became  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  ceased  to  be  divided 
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against  itself  by  the  conflict  between  its  central  and  local  forms.  It 
was  further  strengthened  by  its  victory  over  the  Spiritual  Power.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  State  became  again 
supreme,  all  other  powers  bending  to  it.  But  in  the  Temporal,  as  in 
the  Spiritual  order,  dissolving  influences  were  at  work.  The  great 
change  from  Military  to  Industrial  civilisation,  which  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely accomplished,  was  in  progress,  though  it  was  not  discerned  then 
as  it  is  now.  The  Industrial  movement  had  begun  during  the  Middle 
Age  by  the  conversion  of  slaves  into  serfs,  and  of  serfs  into  free  labourers, 
"  the  greatest  Temporal  Revolution,"  says  Comte,  "  ever  experienced  by 
mankind."  It  continued  to  be  revolutionary  ;  for,  as  the  political  govern- 
ments retained  their  old  military  character,  the  influence  of  industry — 
which  is  essentially  pacific — could  not  but  undermine  them.  Again, 
the  dissolving  tendency  of  speculation  was  not  confined  to  religious 
belief ;  it  also  weakened  the  basis  of  government.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Right  of  Private  Judgment  gave  birth  to  its  two  complementary  doctrines 
— the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  and  Social  Equality. 

Alongside  of  this  destructive  movement  in  the  fields  of  religion  and 
politics,  which  tended  to  pure  anarchy  and  eventually  produced  the 
explosion  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  was  going  on  a  constructive 
movement,  destined,  at  a  time  not  yet  reached,  to  reorganise  society  on 
a  firm  basis.  This  constructive  movement,  or  rather  the  preparation 
for  construction,  consisted  in  the  growth  of  Positive  Science  ;  but,  until 
the  extension  of  scientific  methods  to  Politics  and  Morals  in  the  present 
century  by  Comte,  the  simpler  and  more  general  sciences  were  pursued 
separately,  and  could  not  be  co-ordinated  with  each  other.  Moreover, 
by  a  fatality  which  could  not  be  helped,  the  progress  of  this  constructive 
movement  was  much  slower  than  that  of  the  destructive.  If  the  former 
could  have  outstripped  or  even  kept  pace  with  the  latter,  the  explosion 
might  have  been  averted,  and  the  West  might  have  passed  without  any 
crisis  into  its  final  normal  state,  in  which  Thought  will  be  not  Theological 
or  Metaphysical,  but  Positive  ;  and  Activity  not  Military,  but  Industrial 
But  as  tnis  was  impossible,  Europe  during  the  last  six  centuries  has  been 
gradually  approaching  anarchy,  and  during  the  last  three  generations 
at  an  accelerated  speed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  reassuring  fact 
that  since  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  Politics  and  Morals 
were  at  last  constituted  as  sciences,  the  constructive  movement  has  also 
been  proceeding  with  a  rapidity  before  unknown.  We  may  hope,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  overtake  and  arrest  the  destructive  movement  before 
the  latter  has  produced  any  irretrievable  disaster. 

In  the  meantime,  while  progress  was  being  worked  out  by  this  two- 
fold process — (1)  the  destruction  of  the  old  theological  beliefs  and  military 
organisation,  and  (2)  the  preparation  of  the  Positive  synthesis  and  the 
industrial  regime — order  was  maintained  by  the  various  State  Govern- 
ments. They  were  the  only  element  of  the  Feudal  Catholic  system  left 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  struggle  between  the 
central  and  local  authorities  having  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Church 
having  been  subjugated,  the  State  Government  was  no  longer  checked 
by  any  rival  power.  It  had  become  what  Comt«  calls  a  "  Dictature." 
The  different  forms  which  it  took  in  France  and  England  will  be  described 
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in  the  lives  of  Louis  xi.  and  CromwelL  But,  whatever  its  form,  it 
retained  the  traces  of  its  military  origin.  It  did  not  aspire,  and  it  was 
not  fit,  to  direct  the  industrial  movement,  though  the  wiser  dictators 
did  something  to  encourage  it.  The  Dictature,  therefore,  could  only 
exist  as  a  temporary  stop-gap  till  the  new  Temporal  Power  of  the  future 
should  be  readv  to  take  its  place.  In  the  meantime,  its  provisional 
office  was  to  maintain  national  order  and  allow  free  play  to  intellectual 
and  industrial  progress. 

The  twelfth  month  commemorates  some  of  the  most  representative 
types  of  this  modem  statesmanship,  with  its  limited  aims,  its  study  of 
material  prosperity,  its  subordination  of  Church  and  Aristocracy  to  the 
State,  its  tendency  to  tolerate  all  forms  of  speculation.  The  principal 
Irpe  is  naturally  to  be  sought  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  which  time 
the  Dictatures  had  everywhere  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  opposing 
forces,  and  were  most  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil.  Frederick  the 
Great,  therefore,  gives  his  name  to  the  month  of  **  Modem  Statesman- 
ship." 

In  the  list  of  subordinate  types  two  significant  omissions  will  be 
noticed.  All  attempts  at  dictatorial  concentration  in  Germany  before 
the  eighteenth  century  were  fieiilures,  owing  to  her  second-hand  and 
imperfect  Romanisation,  to  her  frontier  position  (involving  exposure  to 
barbarian  invasions  and  the  prolongation  of  militarism),  to  the  imperial 
title,  with  its  train  of  illusions  and  disasters,  and  lastly  to  religious 
bigotry.  Hence  the  belated  German  dictature,  only  bom  on  the  eve 
of  the  revolutionary  crisis,  is  represented  in  the  month  of  "Modem 
Statesmanship  "  by  Frederick  alone.  England,  again,  is  not  represented 
till  we  arrive  at  the  week  of  Cromwell,  because  her  dictature  always 
tended  to  the  exceptional  aristocratic  type,  and  this  was  not  fuUy 
realised  till  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  worthies  of  the  first  week  are  all  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French 
statesmen  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They 
helped  to  establish  in  their  respective  countries  the  normal  or  monarchical 
type  of  dictature,  combininff  in  itself  the  political  forces  which  had  pre- 
viously been  dispersed,  and  adding  thereto  whatever  of  quasi-spiritual 
power  could  be  detached  from  the  Fapacy.  At  their  head  stands  Louis 
XI.,  the  chief  founder  of  the  dictature  in  the  central  nation.  Sixtus  v., 
of  course,  figures  here  as  a  statesman ;  and  Charles  v.  as  representing 
Spain. 

The  seven  worthies  of  the  second  week  lie  between  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuries — the  period  of  the 
religious  wars.  They  are  all  Protestants  except  L'H6pital,  who  was  no 
doubt  at  heart  a  Protestant ;  none  of  them,  however,  bigoted  Protestants, 
but  distinguished  advocates  of  toleration,  who  looked  at  creeds  from  the 
political  point  of  view.  Five  of  the  seven  are  Dutchmen,  and  this  week 
of  ^ligious  Liberty  is  named  after  its  foremost  champion,  William  the 
Silent 

The  twelve  statesmen  of  the  third  week  are  spread  over  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  They  are  organisers,  admini- 
strators, financiers ;  they  enforce  order,  foster  industry,  and  develop 
national  resources.    If  some  of  them  were  also  concerned  with  war,  they 
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are  not  placed  here  on  that  gronnd.  The  very  militariBm  of  the  dict*- 
torial  govemmenbi  led  them  to  encourage  induatr;  as  a  meaiiH  of  raining 
the  revenue  which  the  increaaed  expense  of  war  required  (Phil.  Pot.  vl 
118-128  I  Pot.  Pol.  iiL  488).  Bichdieu  gives  his  name  to  the  week  of 
Great  Ministori. 

The  fourth  weeb  is  devoted  to  statesmen  of  the  MTent«enth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  who  plajed  a  part  in  revolutions  ;  driven  to  this 
course  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  but  none  of 
them  men  of  the  revolutionary  tomper.    Several  of  them,  under  other 


n  of  the 

IHncb   Kevolution   are   admitted ;    not   even   Danton,   though   Comte 
« the  fairest  admiration  of  him.  ^  fl,  B.] 
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FBEDEBIOK  n.  (of  Prussia),  b.  1712,  d.  1786. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  left  Gerniany  divided  among  some 
three  hundred  rulers,  with  dili'erent  titles,  loosely  united  under  the 
Emperor,  but  all  virtually  independent  sovereigns  in  their  own  terri- 
tories. Thus  finally  ceased  the  long  series  of  attempts  by  the  Emperors 
to  establish  the  dictature  for  Germany  as  a  whole.  But  its  rise  in  the 
separate  Crerman  States  became  possible.  Most  of  these  pettv  rulers 
aped  as  well  as  they  could  the  dissolute  splendours  of  Versailles  and 
treated  their  subjects  like  cattle.  The  sentiment  of  German  nationalism 
now  so  strong  had  little  or  no  existence  then  even  as  an  aspiration. 

Frederick  at  his  accession  (1740)  found  himself,  next  to  the  Emperor, 
the  most  important  German  sovereign  :  not  so  much  by  the  number  of 
his  subjects — for  they  were  only  two  millions  and  a  half— as  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  excellent  army  of  80,000  men.  This  had  been  created  by 
his  father  Frederick-William  i.,  a  good  drill-sergeant  and  careful  manager, 
but  a  dull,  obstinate  man,  with  a  violent  temper.  He  forced  Frederick 
against  the  grain  to  go  through  a  strict  training  in  military  administra- 
tive and  economic  details  very  valuable  for  a  working  kin^.  But  the 
tyrannical  attempt,  carried  out  with  disgusting  harshness  and  cruelty,  to 
crush  out  all  that  was  original  in  the  bright  young  man,  his  enthusiasm 
for  free  thought,  his  refined  tastes,  his  love  of  literature  and  music,  his 
admiration  of  the  French  philosophers,  and  to  mould  his  fine  mind  and 
character  to  the  coarse  and  narrow  paternal  type,  could  not  but  injure 
hiuL  It  accustomed  him  to  conceal  his  feelings  and  to  wear  a  mask  of 
hardness  and  cynicism.  He  himself  in  later  life  dropped  what  was  pro- 
bably a  true  remark,  that  he  suffered  more  than  other  men  because  he 
had  more  feeling  than  others. 

Coming  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  28,  Frederick  had  already  formed 
his  plan  of  life.  He  would  keep  what  was  best  in  his  father's  wavs 
of  government  but  follow  a  nobler  ideal  The  sense  of  duty  was  firmly 
imj^anted  in  him.  **  My  great  care,"  he  said  to  his  officials,  **  will  be 
to  further  the  country's  wellbeing,  and  to  make  every  one  of  my  sub- 
jects contented  and  happy.  My  will  is  not  that  you  strive  to  enrich 
me  by  vexation  of  my  subjects,  but  rather  that  you  aim  steadily  as  well 
towards  the  advantage  of  the  coimtry  as  my  particular  interest ;  for  I 
make  no  distinction  between  these  two  objects.  If  it  ever  chance  that 
my  particular  interest  and  the  general  good  of  my  countries  should  seem 
to  conflict,  let  the  latter  always  be  preferred."  Many  reforms  were 
immediately  introduced  and  many  more  projected.  Judicial  torture, 
then  univeraal  on  the  Continent,  was  abolished.  Religious  toleration  was 
proclaimed  ;  "  every  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  get  to  heaven  in  his  own  way." 
Freedom  of  the  press  was  allowed ;  not  b^  law  but — what  is  more  valuable 
— in  practice.  In  his  enthusiasm  for  hght  and  culture  he  was  bent  on 
getting  Voltaire  and  other  eminent  writers  or  thinkers  around  hinu  "  A 
man  tSat  seeks  truth  and  loves  it  must  be  reckoned  precious  in  every 
human  society."    All  this  was  very  original,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  all 
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Europe  upon  him.  If  he  had  not  become  involved  in  war,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  an  approach  to  an  ideal  ^vernment  might  have  been 
made  under  a  ruler  so  nobly  gifted  in  mind  and  character. 

But  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  vi.,  the  temptation  to 
snatch  Silesia  from  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  was  too  strong.  This 
cost  Frederick  three  great  wars  (1740-42,  1744-45,  1756-62).  The  last 
of  these  was  the  famous  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  he  was  assailed  by 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia  together.  The  unparalleled  odds  make  this 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  wars.  As  a  general,  though  he  committed 
fi&ults  of  audacity  and  obstinacy,  Frederick  ranks  among  the  three  or 
four  greatest  in  history,  and,  if  his  small  means  be  considered,  was  more 
wonderful  than  any  of  them.  But  his  military  qualities  are  his  least 
title  to  fame,  and  nothing  more  shall  be  said  of  them  here. 

No  man  hated  war  more.  He  admits,  with  his  usual  frankness,  that 
what  tempted  him  to  seize  Silesia  was  **  an  army  lying  ready  for  action, 
funds,  supplies  all  found,  and  perhaps  the  desire  of  making  oneself  a 
name.''  But  his  first  experience  of  such  glory  cured  him  for  ever  of  the 
taste  for  it  What  he  had  once  taken,  indeed — and  ttken  with  the 
good-will  of  most  Silesians — he  stuck  to  with  unconquerable  tenacity, 
resolute  to  perish  rather  than  yield  an  incL  But  he  all  along  thirsted 
intensely  for  peace  ;  and  as  he  did  not  abate  his  claims  in  adversity,  so 
neither  did  he  enlarge  them  in  victory.  When  he  was  at  peace — which, 
be  it  noted,  was  more  than  thirty-six  years  out  of  the  forty-six  of  his 
reign — he  was  incessantly  occupied  with  administering  his  kingdom  in 
the  most  enlightened,  economical,  and  beneficent  way.  Closely  supervis- 
ing every  branch  of  tiie  public  service,  he  kept  every  one  up  to  his  work. 
The  minuteness  with  which  he  inspected  everything  is  almost  incredible. 
His  own  expenses  were  cut  down  to  a  minimum.  He  lived  generally 
not  in  his  palaces,  but  in  his  cottage  of  Sans  Souci,  and  so  completely 
without  parade  that  we  hear  of  a  strolling  tourist  looking  through  a  door 
and  seeing  the  King  asleep.  His  subjects  regarded  hun  with  reverent 
affection.  As  he  grew  old  and  prematurely  feeble  from  the  hardships  of 
his  campaigns,  though  going  through  his  work  with  stoical  endurance  to 
the  last,  we  r^ul  that  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  many  when  he  rode 
through  the  streets  at  the  thought  that  he  could  not  last  long. 

Shall  we  not  say  that  this  wiis  a  true  republican  government  ?  For 
what  is  the  republican  ideal  ?  Not  this  or  that  system  of  sufirage,  or 
any  peculiar  mode  of  electing  your  magistrate  ;  but  that  the  government, 
however  chosen,  should  practicallv  be  the  organ  of  the  nation  and  direct 
all  its  forces  to  the  common  welfare.  There  was  here  no  Parliament 
No  ;  nor  did  any  one  dream  of  it  They  only  contrasted  their  position 
with  that  of  other  European  States,  equally  without  parliaments,  where 
the  people  were  treated  as  merely  existing  to  provide  for  the  pleasure 
and  vices  of  their  rulers.  That  glimpse  of  good  government  which 
Frederick  afforded,  that  spectacle  of  a  great  man  working  like  a  gallev- 
slave  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  not  the  least  among  the 
impulses  that  led  to  the  French  Revolution. 

Frederick's  anxiety  to  preserve  the  European  peace  led  him  to  keep 
up  an  active  and  careful  diplomacy.  "  If  I  were  King  of  France,  I  would 
not  allow  a  shot  to  be  fired  in  Europe."    He  knew  letter  than  to  preach 
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or  practise  non-intervention.  In  his  old  age  he  had  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Emperor,  Joseph  ii.,  whose  ambition  was  troubling  Germany. 
But  he  managed,  without  a  pitched  battle,  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo.  If  he  joined  in  and  even  suggested  the  first — and  least 
considerable — partition  of  Poland,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  enlarging 
his  own  dominions,  but  in  order  to  prevent  an  otherwise  inevitable 
war  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The  little  bit  of  Poland  called  West 
Prussia,  which  he  took  as  his  share,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
much  larger  slice,  Posen,  taken  by  his  successor  at  the  second  partition 
^1795).  West  Prussia  cut  his  dominions  in  two.  Poles  had  conauered 
it  from  Germans  three  centuries  before  (1466),  but  it  was  still  full  of 
German  colonies.  The  inhabitants  benefited  enomiouslv  bv  the  transfer. 
The  partition  is  not  to  be  justified.  Frederick  should  have  weighed 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  precedent.  But  as  to  his  own  share,  the 
extenuating  circumstances  were  considerable. 

Comte  extols  Frederick  as  '*a  practical  genius,  who,  in  political 
capacity  came  nearest  to  Caesar  and  Charlemagne ;  a  dictator  who 
furnishes  the  best  model  of  modem  statesmanship  ;  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  ideal  of  Hobbes,  reconciled  power  and  liberty "  {Pos,  FoL  iiL 
498).  Frederick  recognised  the  difference  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  as  few  politicians,  radical  or  reactionarv,  ao  now.  He 
kept  to  his  own  sphere.  With  no  belief  in  God  or  a  future  life,  he  is 
a  precious  and  shining  example  of  what  purely  human  motives  can 
effect,  when  they  are  not  weighted  and  warped  by  the  rival  claims  of  an 
imaginary  object  of  love  and  adoration.  [B.  S.  B.] 

Carlyle :  L\fe  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
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MARIA  DE  MOLINA,  d.  1321. 

Sancho  iv.,  King  of  Castile,  at  his  death  (1295)  appointed  his  widow 
Maria  de  Molina  regent  for  his  son  Ferdinand  iv.,  then  nine  years  old. 
In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties  she  acted  with  remarkable  pru- 
dence and  courage,  and,  notwithstanding  the  concerted  attempts  of  the 
neighbouring  sovereigns,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  turbuknt  nobles 
to  oismember  the  kingdom,  she  succeeded  in  preserving  it  for  her  son  till 
he  came  of  age.  After  his  premature  deatn  (1312)  she  was  appointed 
guardian  of  his  infant  son,  Alfonso  xi.,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  to 
give  proof  of  her  eminent  qualities  till  her  death.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Lafuente  :  Histaria  Qeneral  de  Espafia,  vol.  vi. 


OOSMO  DF  MEDIOI,  b.  1389,  d.  1464. 

Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  presents  a  very  different  spectacle 
from  Europe  north  of  the  Alps.  There  was  an  extraordinary  precocity 
— intellectual,  political,  social,  and  industrial  In  the  north  and  centre 
were  numerous  cities  which,  though  once  nominally  subject  to  the 
German  Emperor,  had  been  practically,  except  at  rare  intervals,  inde- 
pendent States  since  the  10th  century.  Both  internally  and  in  their 
mutual  relations  they  would,  but  for  the  absence  of  slavery,  bear  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  Ancient  Greece.  Sometimes  they  were  aristocratic 
or  democratic  commonwealths  ;  at  other  times  they  fell  under  the  sway 
of  despots.  They  were  constantly  torn  by  factions  ;  and  their  wars  with 
one  another,  latterly  waged  by  means  of  mercenaries,  were  incessant. 
Yet  they  were  busy  hives  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  and  in  their 
rural  districts  agriculture  was  carried  to  high  perfection. 

Of  all  these  cities  "  admirable  Florence  "  {PhU.  Pos,  vL  53),  though 
not  always  the  most  powerful,  was  the  most  distinguished,  not  only  for 
her  immortal  aesthetic  productions  and  the  general  culture  of  her  people, 
but  for  her  public  spirit,  her  love  of  free  institutions,  and  her  generous 
efforts  to  support  them  in  other  cities.  She  reminds  us  of  Athens  in  her 
best  days,  and  Cosimo  dei  Medici  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  Pericles. 
His  great  wealth,  derived  from  banking  and  commerce,  was  largely 
devoted  to  public  purposes  and  to  relieving  the  wants  of  his  poorer 
fellow-citizens.  Although  he  was  once  banished,  and  narrowly  escaped 
capital  punishment,  he  was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  the  virtual 
ruler  of  Florence.  The  constitution  was  highly  democratic  ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  Ck>smo  or  his  friends  from  being  generally  in  office. 
Prudence  was  his  chief  characteristic,  and  he  showed  it  both  in  his  suc- 
cessful administration,  and  in  the  moderation  and  absence  of  ostentation 
which  marked  his  life.  He  is  famous  as  a  munificent  and  enlightened 
patron  of  literature  and  art ;  but  he  is  placed  in  the  Calendar  as  *^  having 
rumished  even  thus  early  a  worthy  type  of  the  industrial  patriciat ;  show- 
ing by  his  conduct  that  pacific  activity  might  go  along  with  the  completest 
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social  devotion,  and  even  with  profound  aptitude  for  civil  government" 
{Po8,  Pol,  iil  462.)  His  fellow-citizens  decreed  him  the  title  of 
"  Father  of  his  Country,"  and  inscribed  it  on  his  tomb.  [E.  B.  B.] 

Koscoe:  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medicine]!,  i.     Macaulay:  Essay  on  Machi- 
avelli,    Sismoudi :  Histoire  d€S  RipuUiques  Jtaliennes,  vols.  ix.  and  x. 


PHILIPPE  DE  OOMINES,  b.  1445,  d.  1509. 

CoMiNES  was  a  noble  of  the  district  of  Ypres,  in  West  Flanders,  and 
therefore  a  subject  of  Charles  the  Bold.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Charles  at  the  age  of  19,  and  was  with  him  at  Montlh<^ry  (see  Louis  xi.) 
At  the  interview  of  P^Tonne  (1468),  he  rendered  Louis  xi.  great  service 
by  his  secret  advice.  Four  years  later  he  quitted  the  service  of  Charles 
for  that  of  the  French  king,  who,  when  he  had  found  an  able  and  trust- 
worthy man,  never  rested  till  he  had  gained  him.  Comines,  for  his  part, 
could  have  neither  regard  nor  respect  for  a  hot-headed,  violent  glory- 
hunter  like  Charles.  He  at  once  became  and  remained  to  the  last  the 
most  trusted  agent  of  Louis,  who  employed  him  chiefly  in  diplomacy. 
In  the  next  reign,  having  opposed  the  liegent,  he  was  for  some  time 
imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage,  and  mulcted  of  a  foiurth  of  his  property. 
Some  years  later  recourse  was  again  had  to  his  great  ability  and  experi- 
ence, and  he  accompanied  Charles  vin.  on  his  Italian  expedition,  fighting 
by  his  side  at  Fomovo  (1495).  He  complains,  however,  that  his 
aavice  was  often  neglected.  After  his  return  from  Italy  he  wrote  his 
£imous  MevwirSj  one  of  those  books  that  will  never  cease  to  be  read. 
Its  remarkable  literary  merit  is  the  least  part  of  its  value.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  practical  statesman,  thoroughlv  acouainted  with  the  men  and 
the  facts  ot  his  time,  and  judging  them  thougntfully  and  dispassionately. 
To  modem  readers  its  tone  must  appear  cynical.  We  must  remember 
that  Comines  was  a  man  of  his  time,  and  it  was  the  time  of  Louis  xi., 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  Hennr  vii.,  and  Machiavelli,  when  the  coinplete 
divorce  between  morality  and  politics  made  hypocrisy  unmeaning.  There 
is  nothing  sentimental  or  enthusiastic  about  Comines.  Prudence  and 
firmness  are  to  him  synonymous  with  virtue.  Passion,  weakness,  and 
folly  move  him  to  pity  or  disgust.  He  approves  of  justice,  good  faith, 
and  moderation  rather  as  conducing  to  good  and  successful  government 
than  for  their  own  sake.  The  interest  of  the  State  legitimates  every 
means.  He  believes  that  God  rewards  and  punishes,  but  religion  is  no 
spring  of  action  with  him.  His  motives  and  aims  are  strictly  human. 
Louis  XI.,  whose  character  and  actions  he  judges  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality and  much  discrimination,  came  nearer  to  his  ideal  of  a  wise  and 
good  ruler  than  any  one  else  he  had  known,  and  he  regarded  him  with 
a  respect  and  admiration  almost  approaching  to  afiection.  As  ho  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  person  who  had  any  wann  feeling  for  that  great 
king,  we  obtain  some  measure  of  his  own  superiority.  [E.  S.  B.] 

Comines :  Mfnioires,  in  3rd  pt  of  Positivist  Librar>% 
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GUIOCnASDINI  {Francesco),  b.  1482,  d.  1540. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  1 6th  century,  Italy  became  the  battle-field 
of  French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,* and  the  pugnacious  but  unwarlike 
city-states  lost  their  independence.  Florence,  which  had  expelled  the 
unworthy  and  unpatriotic  descendants  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  1494,  was 
compelled  by  a  Spanish  army  to  receive  their  yoke  again  in  1512.  Two 
of  the  family  became  Popes — Leo  x.  and  Clement  vii.  Guicciardini,  a 
Florentine  lawyer,  who  before  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  had  rendered 
his  country  valuable  service  as  a  diplomatist,  was  employed  by  these 
Popes,  and  showed  high  ability  and  inflexible  firmness,  both  as  a  general, 
and  as  governor  of  the  Romagna.  After  the  death  of  Clement  vii.,  in  1534, 
he  left  the  Papal  service  and  occupied  himself  with  the  politics  of  his 
native  city,  as  a  supporter  of  the  Medici.  When  the  contemptible  Duke 
Alexander  de'  Me<uci  was  assassinated  (1537),  Guicciardini  nad  a  chief 
share  in  preventing  the  re-establishment  of  the  Conmionwealth,  and  in 
promoting  the  succession  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  (afterwards  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscanv),  under  whom  Florence  finally  lost  the  last  vestige  of  her 
liberties,  though  she  attained  an  extraor(£nary  degree  of  material  pro- 
sperity. Guicciardini's  History  of  Italy ^  from  1494  to  1532,  once  much 
admired,  is  now  consulted  rather  than  read.  Montaigne,  while  highly 
praising  its  veracity,  remarks  that  it  uniformly  ignores  virtue,  religion, 
and  conscience  as  springs  of  human  action.  [B.  8.  B.] 

Ginguun^  :  ffiatoire  LitUrairt  d'Jtalie,  vol.  viii. 


ISABELLA  OF  0A8TILE,  b.  1451,  d.  1501 

The  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon,  with  Isabella,  Queen 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Granada  and  Navarre, 
amounted  virtually  to  the  unification  of  Spain,  which  at  once  became  a 
leading  power  in  Europe.  Though  Ferdinand  bore  the  title  of  King 
of  Castile  during  his  wife's  life,  and  all  acts  were  done  in  the  name 
of  "  the  Sovereigns,"  the  supreme  power,  in  substance  as  well  as  form, 
was  reserved  to  Isabella,  and  was  up  to  her  death  exercised  by  her 
according  to  her  own  independent  wilL  Foreign  policy  she  left  to 
Ferdinand.  In  fact,  it  concerned  Aragon  more  than  Castile.  Isabella 
possessed  great  political  capacity,  masculine  energy,  heroic  courage, 
inflexible  firmness,  unwearied  industry.  These  qualities  were  at  the 
service  of  a  most  noble  heart  In  the  statesmen  of  that  time  we  are 
satisfied  if  we  find  enlightened  patriotism,  and  that  is  the  note  of  all 
the  worthies  in  this  week.  But  against  Isabella  it  cannot  be  charged, 
as  it  may  against  the  rest,  that  she  ever  sacrificed  morality,  as  then 
understood  by  the  best  men,  to  policy.  The  broad  principles  of  right,  the 
sentiments  of  benevolence,  pity,  and  generosity  were  always  present  to 
her.  She  combined  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  woman  with  the  strong  character  of  a  man.  She  was  eighteen 
when  she  married  Ferdinand,  and  she  became  Queen  of  Castile  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  five  years  later  (1474).     Castile  had  long  been  in  a 
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state  of  anarchy.  Isabella's  ideas  of  government,  like  those  of  all  great 
rulers  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  consisted  in  reducing  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  strengthening  the  royal  authority,  giving  purity,  vigour,  and 
umformity  to  the  administration  of  justice,  extending  the  retulm  to  its 
natural  boundaries,  promoting  material  prosperity,  and  resisting  Papal 
interference.  Granada,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  the  Pemn- 
sula,  was  conquered  ;  an  efficient  police  put  an  end  to  brigandage  ;  the 
laws  were  codified  ;  castles  were  dismantled.  To  all  these  matters 
Isabella  attended  in  person.  All  her  journeys  were  made  on  horseback, 
even  during  pregnancy.  In  the  Moorish  wars  she  sometimes  appeared 
in  armour  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  It  will  ever  be  one  of  her  chief 
titles  to  glorv  that  she  furnished  Columbus  with  the  means  for  his 
great  enterprise  when  no  one  else  would  listen  to  him.  Ferdinand,  her 
husband,  was  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  time,  subtle  of  brain, 
prompt  and  undaunted  in  execution,  and  a  gallant  soldier. 

My  father,  King  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 

The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reigned  by  many 

A  year  before.  Shakespeare,  Henry  VIIL  ii.  4. 

The  unbroken  harmony  of  such  a  pair  during  thirty-five  years  of  miuried 
life,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  is  remarkable  ;  and  the  more  so  as 
Ferdinand  was  not  always  a  faithful  husband.  But  Isabella's  affection 
bore  that  pain  in  patience ;  and  her  language  about  him  in  her  will, 
written  three  days  before  her  death,  is  all  love  and  admiration.  When 
that  magnanimous  spirit  and  thoroughly  honest  mind  is  no  longer  with 
him,  he  becomes  a  aistinctly  poorer  figure— not  less  successful,  but  less 
to  be  respected.  Isabella  has  been  compared  to  Elizabeth  of  England. 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  her  superiority  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  there  is 
no  single  quality  in  which  she  did  not  outshine  Elizabeth.  The  one 
crime  of  her  reign  is  her  treatment  of  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  heretics. 
The  blame  for  that  must  fall  on  her  religious  guides.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Prescott :  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 


OHAELES  v.,  b.  1500,  d.  1558. 

From  his  father  Philip  (son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  i.  and  Mary 
of  Burgundy),  Charles  inherited  the  Hapsburg  dominions,  Franche 
Comte,  and  the  Netherlands ;  in  the  right  of  his  mother  Juana 
(daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  he  ruled  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Spanish  conquests  in  the  New  World.  In  1519  he 
was  elected  Emperor  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian.  No 
such  aggregation  of  territories,  nor  anything  approaching  to  it,  had  been 
seen  in  Europe  since  Charlemagne  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
European  state-system  in  the  IGth  century  embraced  a  far  smaller  area 
than  it  does  now,  Eussia  proper  and  the  Turkish  dominions  being 
politically  outride  of  it  Charles  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  general,  cautious  in  council,  resolute  in  action,  and  an 
excellent  judge  oif  men.  He  was  occupied  throughout  his  reign  with 
wars,  many  of  which  he  conducted  in  person.    The  defence  of  the  West 
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ttgtunst  the  Turks,  then  most  fbrmidable  both  bj  land  sad  sea,  devolved 
upOD  him,  and  he  discharged  this  dutv  well.  But  his  military  efforts 
were  chieflv  directed  towards  maJriug  himself  master  of  Europ&  The 
Spanish  soldiers  were  then  the  best,  and  no  country  furnished  nich 
revenues  as  the  Netherlands.  But  the  power  of  OluiTles  was  not  so 
overwhelming  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  extent  of  his  dominiouB. 
France  also  was  warlike  and  lich  ;  and  her  compactness,  central  position, 
and  dictatorial  organisation  enabled  her  to  maintain  auccessfully  the 
balance  of  power,  a  principle  then  first  recognised  as  the  only  available 

Karantee  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Though  Francis  l.  fought  many 
ttles  in  Italy,  and  his  son  Henry  ll.  wrested  the  French-speaking 
districts  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  from  the  German  Empire,  tlie  wars 
of  those  kings  against  Charles  were  essentially  defensive  and  legitimate^ 
(Phil.  Pot.  V.  626.)  To  the  Lutheran  movement  Charles  was  hostile, 
both  as  being  generally  subversive  and  as  tending  to  make  the  princes 
and  cities  of  the  Empire  more  independent  of  its  head.  Unity  of  religion 
appeared  to  him — as  to  every  one  else  at  that  time — indispensaole. 
What  the  doctrines  should  be  was  in  his  eyes  of  minor  importance. 
Accordingly  he  procured  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (154fi- 
1563),  in  the  hope  that  some  compromise  could  be  effected  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Lutherans.  When  the  latter  refused  to  take  part  in  it, 
and,  under  the  name  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  stood  on  their 
defence,  he  crushed  them  at  the  battle  of  Miihibeiv  (1&47).  But  this 
assertion  of  the  Imperial  autliority  alarmed  even  the  Catholic  Princes, 
and  they  joined  Maurice  of  Saxony  in  compelling  Charles  to  accept  the 
Treaty  of  Fassau  and  the  "Religious  Peace"  of  Augsburg  (1656),  which 
gave  to  each  prince  tbe  right  to  determine  the  religion  in  his  own 
dominions.  Digheartened  by  this  collapse  of  his  policy  and  by  his  failure 
to  recapture  Metz  irom  the  French,  Charles  soon  afterwards  resigned  the 
Empire  and  Hapsburg  hereditary  States  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and 
the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  his  son  Philip  ii.  (1&S&-6),  and  retired  t« 
the  monastery  of  Yuste  in  Spain,  where  ne  died  two  yearn  later.  In 
that  country  and  the  Netherlands  his  efforts  to  establish  a  strong 
centralised  government  had  been  more  successful  Though  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  sincere  and  even  bigoted  Catholic,  he  was  no  less  resolnte 
than  Henry  viii,  of  England  in  subordinating  the  Church  to  the 
State.  He  even  made  war  upon  Pope  Clement  vii.,  and  held  him  in 
captivity ;  and,  while  he  was  burning  Protestants  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  he  provided  chaplains  of  their  own  religion  for  his 
Protestant  troops.  Charles  is  not  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  modem 
statesmanship ;  but  he  was  for  too  important  to  be  omitted  from  a  list  of 
its  most  characteristic  types.  [B.  8.  B.] 

Roliert9on  ■  Charta   V.       Ranke :   Gtrman  History  in  tht  Tim*  of  tht 
J{f/ormation  (translatetl  by  Urs.  Austiu  its  tai  as  153-1). 

SIXTUS  V.  (Fdi^  PtTtlti),  b,  1521,  d  1590. 
SixTL'a  V.  had  been  a  shepherd  boy.     He  was  elected  Pope  in  1585. 
The  well-known  story  of  his  fei^ed  decrepitude  does  not  bear  examina- 
tion.   He  found  the  Papal  temtory  overrun  with  brigands.  Home  itself 
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filled  with  audacious  outlaws,  the  treasury  empty,  the  taxes  unpaid.  He 
re-established  order  by  merciless  executions  for  small  crimes  as  well  as 
great.  "  While  I  live,"  said  he,  "  every  criminal  must  die."  Heads  on 
poles  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Before  nine  months  had  passed  the 
banditti  were  exterminated.  Partly  by  frugality — the  expense  of  his 
own  table  was  limited  to  three  shillings  a  day — partly  by  less  wise  and 
less  justifiable  means,  he  soon  amassed  a  large  treasure,  which  he  hoarded 
for  extraordinary  emergencies  of  his  government  or  of  the  Chiu'ch.  He 
is  most  remembered  now  for  his  magnificent  public  works,  the  Acqua 
Felice,  which  still  supplies  Rome  with  water,  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  Lateran  Palace.  But  he  altered  or  destroyed  many  of  the  antiquities 
which  the  Renascence  had  lovingly  preserved.  Though  zealous  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy,  it  was  with  regret  that  he  found  himself  counte- 
nancmg  Catholic  rebels  against  Protestant  sovereigns.  He  could  not  but 
support  the  League  and  Philip  ii.  of  Spain  against  Henry  of  Navarre  ; 
but  he  felt  that  the  League  was  aiming  at  anarchy,  and  that  Philip  was 
menacing  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe.  Henry,  with  his  usual 
penetration  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  perfectly  comprehended  the 
perplexity  of  Sixtus,  and  upon  hearing  of  his  sudden  death  exclaimed, 
**  Here  is  a  trick  of  Spanish  policy  ;  I  nave  lost  a  Pope  who  was  my  alL" 

[B.  8.  B.] 
Ranke  :  History  qf  the  Popes,  bk.  iv.  and  vi. 

HENRY  IV.,  b.  1553,  d.  1610. 

Navarre  south  of  the  Pyrenees  was  annexed  to  Castile  in  1513. 
Henry,  at  the  age  of  19,  became  King  of  the  small  remnant  north  of  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  Queen  Jeanne,  ten  weeks  before  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  (1572).  He  was  then  at  Paris,  and  only 
avoided  the  fate  of  the  other  Huguenot  leaders  by  abjuring  his  religion. 
In  1576  he  escaped  to  the  south  of  France,  where,  in  addition  to  his 
little  kingdom,  he  had  large  domains,  and  again  cLanged  his  religion. 
The  Huguenot  nobles  formed  a  brilliant  ciivalry,  and  at  their  head 
Henry  performed  many  gallant  exploits.  But  the  large  majority  of  the 
nation  was  Catholic,  and  the  "  Politiques,"  or  party  of  toleration  (see 
l'H6pital)  were  overborne.  Henry,  therefore,  was  hard  pressed.  In 
1558  Henry  in.,  finding  himself  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  League,  assassinated  its  leader,  the  Due  de  Guise,  and  called 
the  King  of  Navarre  to  his  lussistance.  But  the  next  year  he  was  himself 
assassinated  by  the  monk  Ck^ment.  By  his  death  the  house  of  Valois 
became  extinct,  and  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  wiis  Henry  of 
Navarre,  who,  by  his  father,  Antony  of  Bourbon,  was  twelfth  in  descent 
from  Louis  ix.  But  the  League,  backed  by  Philip  ii.  of  Spain,  refused 
to  recognise  the  heretic  king,  and  a  long  uphill  stniggle  was  before  him. 
He  at  first  retreated  into  Normandy  to  await  help  from  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  there  won  the  victory  of  Arques  against  fiir  superior 
numbers  (1689).  Next  year  the  Leaguers,  again  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  including  cavalry  sent  by  Philip  ii.,  gave  him  kittle  at  Ivry. 
After  skilfully  drawing  up  his  army  (which  consisted  chiefly  of 
"  political "  Catholics)  Henry  addressed  his  comrades  in  a  stirring  speech, 
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ending  with  the  ^rnous  words,  "  If  you  lose  sijght  of  your  colours  press 
after  my  white  plume ;  you  will  always  find  it  on  the  road  to  honour 
and  victory  ; "  and  his  desperate  charge  in  fact  decided  the  day.  Then 
his  voice  was  again  heard,  "  Spare  all  Frenchmen,  but  down  with  the 
foreigners  ! "  This  glorious  victory  enabled  him  to  besiege  Paris,  the 
stronghold  of  the  League.  But  when  the  city  was  starving  he  let 
provisions  pass  in.  "  We  must  not  turn  Paris  into  a  cemetery  ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  reign  over  the  dead" — and  this  while  Philip's  great  general, 
Alexander  of  Parma,  was  marching  in  from  the  Netherlands  (where  he 
was  fighting  the  revolted  Dutch)  to  raise  the  siege.  Convinced  at  last 
that  the  national  unity  would  never  be  restored  by  a  Huguenot  king,  he 
once  more  became  a  Catholic.  "  Paris,"  he  said,  "  is  well  worth  a  mass  " 
(1593).  Two  years  later  the  last  Leaguers  submitted,  and  in  1598 
Philip  II.,  then  sinking  into  his  grave,  suUenW  consented  to  the  peace  of 
Yervins.  In  the  same  year  the  memorable  Edict  of  Nantes  assured  to 
the  Protestants  not  only  freedom  of  religion,  but  in  many  places  even  of 
public  worship,  with  equal  eligibility  to  all  offices  of  State.  Leaguers 
and  Huguenots  alike  had  been  headed  by  great  nobles,  who  saw  in 
religious  discord  an  opportunity  for  undoing  ,the  work  of  Louis  xi. 
Even  democracy  had  raised  its  head  in  Paris.  Henry  was  perhaps  the 
least  vindictive  and  most  humane  ruler  that  ever  sat  on  a  tnrone.  He 
had  conquered  his  enemies  as  much  by  his  mercy  and  generosity  as  by 
the  sworo.  But  magnates  who  now  thwarted  the  revival  of  a  strong 
central  government,  and  conspired  with  foreigners  against  the  national 
unity,  were  vigorously  put  down.  The  Protestant  Due  de  Bouillon  was 
forced  to  humble  himself ;  and  the  execution  of  the  Catholic  Due  de 
Biron  was  a  lesson  that  surprised  as  much  as  it  daunted  the  aristocracy. 
The  great  financial  and  economic  improvements  will  be  touched  on  in  the 
life  of  Sully.  "French  industry,"  says  Michelet,  "dates  from  this 
reign."  But  it  is  in  his  large  views  of  European  policy  that  Henry  \b 
greatest  Although  his  "  Great  Design  "  first  appeared  in  the  posthumous 
and  less  reliable  part  of  Sully's  Mdmaires,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
some  such  ideal  was  in  the  King's  mind.  Europe  was  to  be  a  federal 
*^  Republic,"  composed  of  some  fifteen  independent  States,  some  of  them 
monarchies,  others  commonwealths,  with  a  pennanent  council  of  com- 
missioners from  all  the  States,  and  an  elective  Emperor  as  President. 
Russia  and  Turkey  were  to  be  excluded  as  not  really  European.  Religion 
was  to  be  ordered  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  State.  The  first 
step  towards  this  "  admirable  Utopia  of  peace  "  {Pos.  PoL  iv.  204)  was  to 
clip  the  wings  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  though  divided,  still 
overshadowed  Europe  with  the  dread  of  a  universal  monarchy.  Henry 
had  formed  a  lea^e  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  just  about  to  take  the  command  of  his  army,  when  the 
knife  of  Ravaillac  prematurely  cut  short  his  great  career.  The  crime 
was  evidently  committed  in  the  interest  of  Spain  and  the  Jesuits, 
though  it  was  never  brought  home  to  the  instigators.  Henry's  country- 
men did  not  generally  recognise  his  great  value  till  they  had  lost 
him  ;  but  the  memory  of  few  kings  has  been  so  honoured  and  cherished 
by  posterity.  [B.  8.  B.] 

Sully  :  Mimowrea,    Poirson  :  Rigne  dc  Henri  IV, 
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LOUIS  XI,  b.  1423,  d.  1483. 

During  the  Middle  Age  there  was  a  constant  struggle  in  the  West 
between  me  two  elements  of  the  Temporal  Power — the  central,  or  national, 
and  the  local,  or  that  of  the  great  vassals.  Gradually  the  local  govern- 
ments all  merged  in  large  aggregates,  in  each  of  which  a  single  national 
government  gathered  to  itself  all  military,  civil,  and  judicial  functions. 
This  movement  was  already  in  progress  before  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  By  the  end  of  the  15th  the  struggle  was  substantially  de- 
cided, though  it  did  not  come  completely  to  an  end  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century. 

In  France,  as  in  most  countries,  the  agent  in  this  organising  and 
nationalising  movement  was  the  Crown.  Almost  every  monarch  did 
something  towards  enforcing  recognition  of  the  royal  authority  in  all 
parts  of  that  country  which  by  geographical  conditions,  as  well  as  by  its 
history,  was  fitted  for  political  unity.  But,  either  because  they  did  not 
see  their  way  to  undertaking  the  durect  government  of  so  large  an  area, 
or  because  they  were  themselves  under  the  dominion  of  feudal  ideas, 
they  did  not  always  avail  themselves  of  their  frequent  opportunities  for 
extinguishing  the  local  governments  of  the  fiefs  which  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  Yalois  kings  granted  many  of  them  as  appanages  to  their 
younger  sons,  and  so  created  a  new  set  of  great  vassals,  who  revived  the 
struggle  for  feudal  independence.  The  most  dangerous  of  these,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  openly  aided  the  English  invaders.  This  prince, 
besides  his  French  fiefs,  possessed  the  yet  more  important  territories  now 
known  as  Bel^um  and  the  Netherlands.  Charles  vii.,  the  father  of 
Louis  xl,  havmg  expelled  the  English,  established  a  permanent  force 
of  9000  cavalry — the  first  standing  army  in  modern  times. 

During  the  life  of  his  father,  Louis  was  not  a  dutiful  subject  His 
masterful  spirit  could  brook  no  superior.  He  even  conspired  with  the 
rebel  vassals.  But  as  King  (1461-1483)  he  pursued  the  policy  of  his 
greatest  predecessors  with  undaunted  courage,  patient  perseverance,  and 
political  genius  of  the  highest  order.  At  first  he  was  too  much  in  a 
hurry.  He  tried  to  clip  the  wings  of  all  his  vassals  at  once.  He  irritated 
the  industrial  classes  by  severe  taxation.  He  drove  into  exile  or  rebellion 
his  father's  ablest  generals  and  councillors.  This  brought  upon  him  the 
so-called  "  League  of  Public  Welfare,"  headed  by  Charles  the  Bold,  heir 
of  Burgundy,  which  aimed  at  a  virtual  dismemberment  of  France.  Per- 
severing as  Louis  was,  he  had  none  of  the  weak  obstinacy  which  cannot 
distinguish  between  means  and  ends.  Finding  himself  ovenuatched, 
though  he  had  cut  his  way  through  the  host  of  rebels  at  Montlh(Jry,  he 
conceded  to  them  everything  they  demanded.  By  the  treaty  of  Couflans 
(1465)  he  might  seem  to  have  flung  up  the  game  in  despair  and  to  have 
signed  the  ruin  of  France.  But  his  High  Court  of  Justice  {Farleriient)^ 
by  refusing  to  register  the  treaty,  gave  him  an  excuse  for  evading  its 
performance,  and  by  negotiating  with  the  princes  separately  he  broke  up 
their  coalition.  The  peaceful  and  industrious  classes  stood  by  him,  and 
he  studiously  cared  for  their  interests,  mixing  familiarly  with  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  dining  at  their  houses,  standing  godfather  to  their  children 
putting  aside  all  state  and  ceremony,  and  even  dressing  in  humble  attire 
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*  The  precautions  of  his  residence  at  Plessis  belong  only  to  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  old  and  paralytic  Never  ashamed  to  own  a 
mistake  and  to  retrace  false  steps,  he  won  back  the  most  valuable  of  his 
father's  servants,  whom  he  had  at  first  driven  away.  His  designs  against 
feudalism  were  not  for  a  moment  suspended.  But  instead  of  attacking 
all  his  vassals  at  once  he  took  them  in  detail :  while  one  was  being 
crushed,  others  were  humoured  till  their  turn  came. 

As  a  young  man  he  had  shown  warlike  tastes  and  brilliant  personal 
valour ;  but  as  King  he  always  preferred  negotiation  and  pohcy.  It 
was  a  too  daring  conhdence  in  his  mastery  of  these  weapons  which  led 
him  to  risk  his  famous  visit  to  Charles  the  Bold  at  P^ronne  (1468),  so 
vividly  painted  by  Scott  in  Quentin  Durward,  who,  however,  omits  to 
mention  the  written  safe-conduct,  which  Charles  basely  violated.  At 
such  critical  moments  Louis's  nerve  became  steadiest  and  his  intellect 
most  acute.  The  concessions  extorted  from  him  at  P^ronne  seemed  to 
undo  the  work  of  years  ;  but  when  once  he  was  free  he  found  means  to 
remedy  all  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  "  Never,"  says  his  Minister 
Comines,  '*  was  there  a  man  so  sagacious  in  adversity ;  when  he  drew 
back  it  was  to  make  a  longer  spring."  In  another  war  with  Burgundy, 
Edward  iv.  of  England  landed  with  a  large  &nnv  (1475).  To  warlike 
nobles  it  seemed  verv  base  that  Louis  bought  off  the  invaders  instead 
of  rushing  upon  another  Crecy  or  Agincourt ;  but  he  thoroughly  despised 
such  criticisuL  He  had  an  army,  and  a  good  one  ;  but  if  a  round  sum 
of  money  would  effect  his  purpose  more  cheaply,  surely,  and  speedily, 
why  should  he  expose  his  subjects  to  the  horrors  and  losses  of  war  ? 
Two  years  later  Charles  fell  at  Nancy  fighting  against  the  Swiss,  who 
were  in  the  pav  of  Louis.  It  was  the  deathblow  of  Feudalism.  Louis 
promptly  seized  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  some  other  territories  of 
the  deceased  Duke.  Altogether,  during  his  reign,  he  brought  eleven 
provinces  under  the  direct  government  of  the  Crown — Brittany  being 
the  only  great  fief  which  at  his  death  remained  independent.  He  had 
thus  assured  the  unity  of  France  and  her  preponderance  in  Europe. 

Hardly  less  important  services  to  his  country  were  his  establishment 
of  order  and  good  administration,  his  financial  and  judicial  reforms,  his 
encouragement  of  industry  and  commerce.  "  He  effected,"  says  Lavallee, 
"  attempted,  or  projected  all  the  innovations  of  modem  France."  Diplo- 
macy, tne  modem  makeshift  for  the  international  office  of  the  mediaeval 
Papacy,  dates  from  him.  Historians  have  dwelt  on  his  cmelty,  perfidy, 
and  superstition.  Turbulent  nobles  like  St.  Pol  and  Armagnac  were 
brought  to  the  block  ;  treacherous  Ministers  like  Cardinal  la  Balue  were 
kept  for  years  in  iron  cages ;  vulgar  criminals  swung  from  gibbets  on 
every  high  road.  But  this  severity  towards  ruffians  of  high  and  low 
degree,  who  had  preyed  on  the  country  for  the  best  part  of  the  century, 
wrought  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  law-abiding  and  industrious.  In 
the  decay  of  Feudal  manners  and  Catholic  discipline  the  sentiment  of 
honour  had  almost  vanished  from  public  life.  But,  judged  relatively  to 
his  times,  Louis  is  not  to  be  branded  as  perfidious.  He  did  not  scmple 
to  break  treaties  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  which  had 
been  extorted  from  him  by  force  ;  but  he  was  more  straightforward  than 
his  principal  contemporaries.    Twice  when  he  could  have  got  rid  of 
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Charles  the  Bold  by  acts  of  treachery,  which  in  those  days  no  one  would 
have  blamed,  he  chose  the  honourable  course.  To  reproach  a  man  of 
the  15th  century  with  superstition,  because  he  thought  there  might  be 
some  efficacy  in  images  and  relics,  is  an  abuse  of  language.  If  he  clunc 
to  life  it  was  because  he  felt  that  so  much  of  his  projected  work  remained 
unfinished.  He  met  death  with  remarkable  fortitude,  his  thoughts  and 
efforts  being  to  the  last  moment  occupied  with  the  affairs  not  of  his  soul 
but  of  his  country.  His  Minister  and  intimate  friend,  Comines,  has  left 
a  fj&ithful  and  judicious  account  of  his  life.  Two  great  poets  have  dealt 
unfairly  with  him  :  Scott  could  not  forgive  the  foe  of  Feudalism  ;  Hugo 
was  blinded  by  democratic  prejudices.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Comines :    Mimaires.     Bcott :    Quentin  Dwrvoard,     Victor  Hugo :   Notre 
Dame  de  Paris, 

L*h6pITAL  (Michel  de\  b.  1504,  d.  1573. 

Bom  of  a  middle-class  family,  l'H6pital  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
Chancellor  of  France  under  Francis  ii.  (1560).  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  eminent  of  the  "  Politiques " — Catholics  who  during 
the  religious  wars  treated  the  interests  of  the  Church  as  subordinate  to 
those  of  their  country.  They  resisted  the  Spanish  influence,  and  strove 
for  toleration,  national  unity,  and  a  strong  government.  Numerically 
weak  at  first,  and  detested  by  the  fanatics,  they  gradually  rallied  to  their 
party  all  that  was  good  and  sensible  in  France,  and  their  policy  at  length 
triumphed  with  the  conversion  of  Henry  iv.  and  the  publication  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  L'Hdpital  died  a  few  months  after  the  Bartholomew 
Massacre,  which  seemed  to  be  a  deathblow  to  his  hopes.  He  was  a  man 
of  lofty  character  and  unshaken  fimmess— a  thoroughly  great  citizen. 
Though  for  political  reasons  he  remained  a  Catholic,  he  was  Protestant 
or  sceptical  at  heart.  Comte  has  therefore  placed  him  in  the  week  of 
Protestant  statesmen.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Villeniain :   Vie  de  VHtpiialy  in  his  Etudes  d'Histoire  Modeme.    Martin : 
Histoire  de  France,  vol.  ix.  p.  43. 

BABNEVELDT  {John  van  Olde7i'Bameveldt\  b.  1547,  d.  1619. 

If  William  the  Silent  laid  the  foundation  of  Dutch  independence,  the 
glory  of  completing  it  belongs  mainly  to  Barneveldt,  Advocate-General 
and  Grand  Pensionary,  or  auaried  chief  magistrate,  of  Holland.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  he  did  his  duty  bravely  as  a  soldier.  His  political 
and  diplomatic  talents  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  for  thirty -four  years 
from  the  murder  of  William  (1584-1618)  his  intiuence  with  the  States- 
General  made  him  virtually  ruler  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  per- 
suaded them  to  appoint  the  second  son  of  the  Liberator,  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  then  a  youth  of  17,  Stadtholder,  a  step  which  was  justified  by 
the  great  military  capacity  which  the  latter  soon  displayed.  Bameveldt 
negotiated  the  twelve  years'  truce  with  Spain,  which  virtually  terminated 
the  War  of  Independence  (1609).    To  Maurice,  as  a  successful  general 
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who  was  aimmg  at  soyereignty,  this  peace  was  distasteful  Bameyeldt 
was  a  republican  ;  and  he  also  sided  with  the  Arminians,  the  partj  of 
religious  toleration,  having  early  in  life  adopted  as  his  motto,  "  Nil  scire 
tutissima fides  " — ("  It  is  safest  to  believe  that  we  know  nothing").  Maurice 
therefore  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gomarites  or  fanatical  Cal- 
vinists,  and  eventually  procured  that  his  virtuous  and  patriotic  opponent 
should  be  condemned  and  beheaded,  at  the  age  of  77,  on  the  ridiculous 
charge  of  favouring  Spain  and  troubling  the  Church  of  God. 

[E.  8.  B.] 

Motley :   History  of  the  United  NetherlandSf  completed  by  his  Life  and 
Death  of  John  of  Barnevddt. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  b.  1594,  d.  1632. 

The  decisive  struggle  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  Germany, 
which  had  been  postponed  by  the  murder  of  Henry  iv.  (1610),  broke  out 
at  last  in  1618  as  the  "Thirty  Years'  War."  After  twelve  years  of 
fighting,  the  Catholic  reaction  was  triumphant,  and  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  seemed  to  be  more  master  of  Germany  than  even  Charles  v.  had 
been  after  Miihlberg.  Sweden  had  hitherto  played  no  great  part  in 
Europe,  but  the  successful  wars  of  Gustavus  against  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Denmark  had  drawn  attention  to  his  remarkable  military  genius.  Not 
without  a  thirst  for  glory,  and  tasting  the  joy  of  battle  like  an  ancient 
Viking,  the  Swedish  monarch  was  yet  more  moved  by  a  noble  indigna- 
tion at  the  horrible  treatment  of  his  German  co-religionists  by  the  army 
of  brigands  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Wallenstein.  Encouraged 
by  Richelieu,  who  promised  him  a  subsidy,  the  "  Lion  of  the  Nortn  " 
landed  in  Pomerania  with  15,000  men  in  the  summer  of  1630.  The 
Protestant  princes  of  North  Germany  were  so  cowed  that  he  had  to  coerce 
them  into  co-operating  with  him,  and  it  was  not  till  the  next  year  that 
he  was  able  seriously  to  attack  Ferdinand,  who,  yielding  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Catholic  princes,  had  imprudently  dismissed  Wallenstein.  In 
September  1631  the  great  victory  of  Leipsic  (or  Breitenfeld)  over  the 
renowned  Tilly  made  the  Swedish  hero  master  of  North  Germany. 
Pressing  on  towards  the  Rhine,  he  beat  Tilly  again  at  Wurzburg,  and  the 
Spanish  veterans  at  Opnenheim.  Gustavus  had  abandoned  the  old 
Spanish  methods  of  war,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  perfection.  There  was 
no  going  into  winter  quarters  ;  defensive  armour  was  discarded  ;  cavalry 
were  taught  to  charge  home  in  masses,  infantry  to  change  formation 
with  rapidity.  Officers  from  all  countries  crowded  to  the  Swedish  camp 
as  to  a  new  school  of  arms.  In  April  1632  Gustavus  invaded  Bavaria, 
and  at  the  passage  of  the  Lech  Tilly  was  defeated  again  and  slain. 
Ferdinand,  now  trembling  for  Vienna,  recalled  Wallenstein,  and  the 
plundering  ruffians  from  aU  quarters  soon  rallied  to  his  standard.  The 
war-tide  rolled  north  again,  and  on  November  16  was  fought  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Liitzen.  Wallenstein  there  sufiered  his  first  defeat ;  but 
Gustavus,  charging  as  was  his  wont  at  the  head  of  his  Swedes,  was 
kiUfed. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  not  yet  half  over  (see  Oxenstierk),  but 
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that  fourteen  months  from  Leipsic  to  Liitzen  was  the  turning-point. 
Austrian  sovereignty  over  Germany  never  again  had  a  chance  of  realisa- 
tion. The  great  deliverer  was  mourned  not  only  in  Saxon  and  Pomer- 
anian homes,  from  which  he  had  chased  the  robbers,  ravishers,  and  cut- 
throats of  orthodoxy,  but  far  away  over  the  sea,  where  Puritan  squires 
and  yeomen,  chafing  under  the  yoke  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  had  eagerly 
watched  his  victories.  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Greatheart,  "  let  them  that  are 
most  afraid  keep  close  to  me."  The  story  of  Gustavus  was  surely  present 
to  Bunyan's  mind  when  he  drew  the  figure  of  his  champion,  so  cheery, 
helpful,  and  tender,  who  "  loved  one  greatly  that  he  found  to  be  a  man 
of  nis  hands,"  but  devoted  his  prowess  to  the  protection  of  the  weak  and 
the  punishment  of  the  cnieL  Gustavus  will  always  remain  the  typical 
hero.  In  the  knight-errant  we  almost  forget  the  clear-headed  statesman. 
Of  grand  presence,  towering  stature,  and  mighty  right  arm,  few  horses 
could  carry  his  weight  On  his  dead  body  were  counted  nine  open 
wounds  and  thirteen  old  scars.  [E.  8.  B.J 

Chapman,  Stevens :    Histories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.      Schiller  :    Thirty 
Yeartf  War, 


DB  WITT  {John  de  WiU),  b.  1632,  d.  1672. 

The  constitution  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  republican,  but 
not  democratic ;  the  States-Greneral  consisting  of  deputies  from  the  seven 
provincial  assemblies,  which  again  were  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
oligarchical  municipalities  of  tne  towns.  These  city  oligarchies  had  an 
honourable  record.  Their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  struggle  against  Spain,  and  they  themselves  had  the  virtues, 
if  also  some  of  the  faults,  of  oligarchy.  They  were  patriotic,  cultivated, 
enlightened,  and  in  matters  of  religion  tolerant  With  them  is  associ- 
ated all  that  makes  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  its  best 
days.  They  had  reverenced  and  loyally  supported  Wuliam  the  Silent ; 
but  they  were  deeplv  jealous  of  his  able  and  ambitious  descendants,  who 
as  Stadtholders  wielded  a  quasi-regal  and  virtually  hereditary  power. 
Bameveldt  had  headed  this  party  earlier  in  the  century.  John  de  Witt 
was  its  leader  a  generation  later.  The  lower  orders,  ignorant,  largely 
leavened  by  immigrants,  and  swayed  by  the  most  bigoted  and  intolerant 
Calvinistic  preachers,  supported  the  House  of  Orange.  In  16*50  William 
II.,  grandson  of  William  the  Silent,  and  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  died, 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  posthumous  son,  afterwards  William  iii. 
of  England,  the  Stadtholderate  was  at  first  left  in  abeyance  and  then 
abolished.  De  Witt,  as  Grand  Pensionary,  administered  the  government 
with  prudence,  courage,  and  patriotism.  He  wisely  desired  alliance  with 
France  ;  but  in  the  higher  interest  of  the  Balance  of  Power  he  formed, 
along  with  England  and  Sweden  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  imposed  upon 
Louis  XIV.  the  momentary  check  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1G(58). 
Louis  could  not  forgive  this.  Moreover,  he  hated  Holland  as  the  asylum 
of  free  thought  In  1672,  having  bought  CHuurles  ii.  of  England,  he  poured 
his  armies  mto  the  Low  Countries.  The  Orangeists  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  demanding  that  the  young  William  should  be  made  Stadtholder, 
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and  John  de  Witt  and  his  noble  brother  Cornelius,  fialsely  accused  of 
betraying  their  country  to  France,  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob. 
William  did  not  directly  instigate  this  execrable  act ;  but  he  connived 
at  it  and  rewarded  the  perpetrators  (see  William  hi.,  Louis  xiv.). 

[E.  8.  B.] 

Pontalis :  John  de  Witt ;  translated  by  Stephenson. 


BUYTEB  (Michad  Adrianszoon  De  Buyter),  b.  1607,  d.  1676. 

As  long  as  the  peace  and  freedom  of  Europe  have  no  better  guarantee 
than  the  rude  and  empirical  one  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  it  is  important 
that  the  strength  of  one  or  more  of  the  great  States  should  be  maritime 
rather  than  mmtary.  England  has  often  abused  her  maritime  strength  ; 
but  without  it  what  would  have  become  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  1588, 
1690,  and  1805  ?  Butter  was  the  most  famous  of  the  great  seamen  who 
enabled  the  United  Provinces,  notwithstanding  their  insignificant  terri- 
tory, to  render  a  similar  service  to  Europe  in  the  17th  century.  His 
fiither,  Adrian  Michielszoon,  a  Flushing  workman,  had  carried  off  nis  wife 
on  horseback.  This  procured  her  the  nickname  of  "  de  ruyter,"  or  "  the 
rider,''  which  stuck  to  her  son.  Beginning  life  as  a  common  sailor,  ho 
was  made  Admiral-in-Chief  almost  against  his  will ;  for,  though  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  he  hated  fighting,  and  was  happiest  as  captain  of  a 
merchant  ship.  In  1667,  England  having  forced  an  unjust  war  on  the 
Dutch,  he  sailed  up  the  Thames,  burned  Clmtham  dockyaro,  and  blockaded 
London  for  several  weeks.  He  bore  a  glorious  part  in  the  heroic  defence 
of  his  country  against  the  combined  French  ana  English  attack  in  1672. 
Obnoxious  to  the  Orangeists  as  a  friend  of  the  illustrious  brothers  De 
Witt,  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  French  in  1676.     He  was  a  man  of  grand  and  simple  character. 

[E.  8.  B.] 

De  Liefde :  OrecU  Dutch  Admirals. 


WILLIAM  nL  ( William  of  Nassau^  Prince  of  Orange)y 

b.  1650,  d.  1702. 

The  one  object  steadily  pursued  by  William  throughout  his  life 
was  to  reduce  the  immense  military  preponderance  of  France  and  to 
humble  the  overbearing  ambition  of  Louis  xiv.,  by  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  other  Western  States  was  endangered.  When  the  French 
army  poured  into  the  United  Provinces  in  1672,  he  was  made  Stadt- 
holder  at  the  age  of  21  (see  De  Witt^.  His  stern  resolution  and  heroic 
courage  nerved  his  countrymen  to  the  most  desperate  resistance.  The 
dykes  were  opened,  as  in  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather,  William 
the  Silent,  and  the  country  was  laid  under  water.  Preparations  were 
even  made  for  emigration  en  inanie  to  the  Dntch  colonies  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  At  length  Spain  and  Gennany  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
by  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  (1678)  the  Dutch  emerged  from  the  struggle 
with  safety  and  honour. 
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In  1688  the  anti-Protestant  policy  of  James  ii.  of  England  produced 
a  momentary  coalition  between  the  Whig  nobles  and  the  ^glican  clergy  ; 
and  William,  who  had  married  James's  daughter,  landed  in  England,  bj 
inyitation,  with  a  small  army,  and  was  placed  on  his  father-in-laVs 
throne.  He  valued  this  elevation  chiefly  as  enabling  him  to  enlist 
England  in  the  alliance  which  he  had  been  laboriously  building  up 
agamst  France.  In  nine  years  of  war  Louis  lost  no  battle  of  importance  ; 
but  the  tide  was  evidently  turning,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697) 
he  gave  up  all  the  conquests  he  had  made  since  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen 
and  recognised  William  as  King  of  England.  Three  years  later  (1700X 
when  the  intrigues  of  Louis  had  obtamed  the  crown  of  Si>ain  for  his 
grandson,  the  Balance  of  Power  was  again  in  danger.  "  Ju  n'y  a  plus 
de  PyrSneeSy"  said  Louis  ;  and  William  began  skilfally  and  patiently  to 
re-knit  the  threads  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  Death,  at  the  untimely  age 
of  51,  overtook  him  just  as  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was 
about  to  open  ;  but  his  great  design  was  carried  out  })y  the  military 
genius  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Balance  of  Power  was  secured  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 

Perhaps  no  statesman  of  modem  times  has  placed  himself  so 
completely  at  the  Occidental  point  of  view  as  William.  Though  he 
loved  the  practice  of  the  military  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  never  thoroughly  cheerful  and  happy  except  on  the  Imttle-field, 
he  cannot  be  charged  wiUi  having  encfaged  in  any  war  for  personal  or 
even  purely  national  objects.  His  military  talents  were  considerable  ; 
and  if  the  Boyne  was  the  only  pitched  battle  he  ever  won,  he  never 
suffered  any  crushing  defeat,  even  from  such  famous  captains  as  Turenne, 
Cond^,  and  Luxemburg.  Though  of  puny  frame  and  all  through  his 
life  an  invalid,  he  spent  whole  days  on  norseback,  and  delighted  to  lead 
his  soldiers  where  tne  fire  was  hottest  Indifference  to  danger  of  every 
kind  was  indeed  one  of  his  chief  characteristics.  Cold  and  ungracious 
in  his  demeanour,  he  obtained  the  love  of  few  but  the  respect  of  all. 
Like  his  great  ancestor,  he  set  his  face  against  religious  persecution,  and 
he  may  be  considered  as  the  champion  of  Toleration  no  less  than  of  the 
Balance  of  Power.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Macaulav  :  History  of  England  from  the  Acccssitm  of  Jam^s  II .    Traill: 
William  the  Third. 


WILLIAM  THE  SILENT  (William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Oran^e\ 

b.  1533,  d.  1584. 

Of  the  vast  empire  ruled  by  Philip  ii.  of  Spain  the  Low  Countries 
were  the  richest  and  most  thickly  peopled  portion.  Protestantism  early 
found  converts  there,  esj>ecially  in  the  northern  provinces.  To  stamp 
out  heresy  there  and  everywhere  was  the  grand  aim  of  the  arch- 
reactionist— dearer  to  him  even  than  the  extinction  of  political  freedom. 
The  forty-two  years  of  his  reign  were  devoted  to  this  accursed  design. 
Three  great  historical  figures  stood  in  his  path,  and  Siived  the  West  from 
so  great  a  calamity — Henry  iv.  of  France,  Elizabeth  of  England,  and 
William  of  Orange, 
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The  Emperor  ChoTlea  v.,  an  excellent  judge  of  men,  placed  William 
in  command  of  armies,  and  made  him  hu  trusted  (MninseUor,  before  he 
vae  21.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  discernment,  penetrating  the 
designs  of  others  as  if  by  magic,  singukrlj  calm  and  cool  in  thought 
as  well  as  in  action,  and  of  a  courage  and  patience  that  do  trials  could 
shake,  no  d&ngere  appal  When  Philip  and  Henry  n.  of  France  had 
made  a  secret  compact,  at  Cateau  CambriisiH,  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  (1609),  the  1att«r  mentioned  it  casually  to  William,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  in  Philip's  confidence.  William  listened  in  silence 
without  betraying  any  surprise,  and  thua  acquired  his  surname  of 
"the  Silent" ;  though,  so  far  iiram  being  a  taciturn  man,  he  was  an 
eloquent  orator  and  a  most  agreeable  t^ker.  Though  a  Catholic,  he 
Iroui  the  tirst,  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  opposed  the  persecuting 
policy  of  Philip.  He  was  willing  that  noisy,  aggressive  Protestants 
should  be  punisned,  but  he  objected  to  the  Inquisition  which  pryed  into 
quietly  held  beliefe. 

Wnen  Philip  sent  the  monster  Alva  to  cruah  the  liberties  of  the 
Netherlands  and  extirpate  heresy  (1567),  William  retired  to  his  German 
county  of  Nassau -DiUentiurg,  professed  bimaelf  a  Lutheran,  and  raised  a 
German  army  against  Alva.  His  first  campaigns  were  unsuccessful,  and 
a  plan  of  operutions  concerted  with  Coligny  and  the  French  Huguenols 
was  frustrated  by  tlie  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1672).  But  just 
when  these  large  schemes  come  to  an  end  the  sea&ring  people  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  began  the  insurrection  which  was  destined  to  haTO  such 
immortal  results.  William  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it  The  dykes 
were  cut  and  the  country  flooded.  Europe  looked  on  with  amazement 
year  after  year  at  the  stubborn  resistance  of  that  little  half-drowned 
tract  of  country,  not  bi|^r  than  Yorkshire,  where  Utrecht  and  Leiden 
and  Haarlem,  names  sacred  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  patriotic  endurance, 
were  standing  at  bay  against  the  unrivalled  soldiers  of  Spain  commanded 
by  the  greatest  generals  of  the  century.  Gradually  the  insurrection 
spread  to  other  provinces.  But  the  great  difficulty  was  to  get  Catholics 
and  Protestants  to  pull  together.  In  Holland  bigoted  Calvinism  was 
in  the  ascendant ;  and  William  found  it  advisable  (o  quit  the  Lutheran 
communion  and  publicly  join  the  Calvinist  Church.  His  strong  intellect 
was  occupied  with  human  interests  ;  and,  though  a  believer  m  divine 

Cvidence,  he  doubtless  held  the  distinctive  dogmas  of  Catholic, 
;lieran,  and  Calvinist  equally  cheap.  Even  in  Holland  he  insisted 
on  toleration  for  the  Oathohcs,  uough  not  for  their  public  worship.  The 
war  had  lasted  sixteen  years,  and  was  still  at  its  height  when  the  career 
of  William  was  cut  short  by  the  bullet  of  Balthazar  Gerard,  on  assassin 
desfwitched  by  Philip.  Twenty-five  years  loneer  had  the  straggle  to 
continue  before  Dutcn  independence  was  secured  (see  Barnevilli>t). 

Comte  awards  to  William  the  praise  of  having  "admirably  conducted 
the  most  honourable  and  least  stormy  of  the  modern  conflicts  between 
the  revolutionary  spirit  snd  the  policy  of  repression,"  His  name  is  for 
ever  associated  with  the  assertion  of  National  Independence  and  Free<lom 
of  Conscience,  principles  which,  though  purely  negative,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  affording  any  foundation  for  the  reorganisation  of  society, 
were  yet  indispensable  as  clearing  the  way  for  it  and  sheltering  tbe 
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CTowth  of  constructive  speculation.  Accordingly  the  Dutch  Republic 
has  the  glorious  distinction  of  having  been,  during  its  first  century,  the 
chosen  asylum  of  exiled  patriots  and  advanced  thinkers. 

Yet  though  it  was  the  destiny  of  William  of  Orange  to  preside  over 
the  first  of  the  long  series  of  revolutionary  uprisings  which  have  agitated 
the  West  in  modem  times,  he  was  not  by  nature  a  revolutionist,  and 
his  policy  was  always  as  conservative  as  circumstances  permitted. 
With  the  wise  relativity  which  marks  the  true  statesman,  even  in 
revolutionary  tempests,  he  contented  himself  with  providing  for  each 
need  as  it  arose.  Avoiding  any  appeal  to  metaphysical  dogmas,  he  took 
his  stand  on  law,  precedent,  and  custom,  skilfully  availing  nimself  of  all 
existing  institutions  that  could  be  adapted  to  new  purposes,  instead  of 
sweeping  them  away  in  the  name  of  a  vain  symmetry.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  no  slave  to  legality,  but  knew  how  to  create  precedents 
when  the  time  needed  innovation. 

Few  personages  who  have  played  a  great  part  in  politics  have  left 
so  pure  and  unstained  a  record.  His  fearlessness,  his  constancy,  his 
unselfish  devotion,  his  gentleness  and  forbearance  will  remain  a  model 
for  all  time  to  those  who  are  called  to  the  arduous  task  of  directing  a 
revolution.  His  only  fault,  if  it  is  to  be  called  a  fault,  was  his  deficiency 
in  personal  ambition  and  self-assertion.  And  even  this,  while  dis- 
advantageous to  his  country,  adds  to  the  l>eauty  of  his  private  character. 
By  his  premature  and  ever  to  be  lamented  death  tne  possibility  of 
thoroughly  completing  the  great  task  he  had  undertaken  was  destroyed. 
What  misfortunes  to  his  countrymen  and  to  Europe  would  have  been 
averted  had  a  longer  life  been  granted  to  the  one  man  who  was  capable 
of  creating  a  United  Netherlands  of  seventeen  provinces  instead  of  seven  I 
History  affords  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  important  part  plaved 
by  great  men  in  determining  the  extent  and  completeness  of  political 
movements.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Motley :  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 


XIMENES  (Francisco  Ximenez  de  Cimeros),  b.  1436,  d,  1517. 

At  the  age  of  56,  Ximenes,  then  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  called  by 
Isabella  of  Castile  to  be  her  confessor  (1492),  and  soon  became  her  most 
trusted  counsellor  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  After  the  deaths  of 
Isabella  (1504)  and  her  son-in-law  Philip  (1506),  he  prevailed  on  the 
Castiliuns  to  readmit  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  lu?  Regent.  Ferdinand  pro- 
cured for  him  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and  when  dying  (1516)  nomi- 
nated him  Regent  of  Spain,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Cliarles  (afterwards 
Emperor),  being  in  the  Netherlands.  Ximenes  was  now  80  years  old, 
but  he  governed  Spain  for  nineteen  months  with  astonishing  energy, 
systematically  extending  the  royal  authority  and  repressing  the  powerful 
nobility.  Grants  from  the  Crown  domain  were  resumed,  pensions  can- 
celled, and  a  burgess  militia  organised  to  supersede  the  feudal  levies. 
Great  nobles  who  resisted  were  vigorously  put  down.  At  the  same 
time  the  finances  were  reformed  and  educational  institutions  created  on 
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a  grand  scale.  Charles  on  his  arrival  (1517)  showed  no  gratitude  for 
these  splendid  services,  but  dismissed  Ximenes  to  his  diocese,  where  in 
a  few  weeks  he  died.  "  His  character,"  says  Prescott,  "  was  of  the  stem 
and  lofty  cast  which  seenis  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  wants  and  weak- 
nesses of  humanity.  His  genius — of  tfie  severe  order,  like  Dante's  or 
Michael  Angelo's  m  the  regions  of  fancy — impresses  us  with  ideas  of 
power  that  excite  admiration  akin  to  terror."  Cardinal  and  Primate 
of  Spain,  he  never  ceased  to  practise  all  the  austerities  of  the  cloister, 
sleeping  on  the  ground  and  always  wearing  under  his  robes  the  coarse 
Franciscan  frock,  which  he  mended  with  his  own  hands.  [B.  S.  B.] 

Prescott :  History  of  Jieign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

SULLY  (Maximilien  de  B^thune,  Baron  dt  Bosny  and  Due  de  Sully), 

b.  1560,  d.  1641. 

Maximilian  de  Bi^thune,  Baron  de  Rosny,  better  known  by  his  later 
title  of  Sully,  while  yet  a  lad  entered  the  service  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  fought  valorously  in  all  the  actions  of  the  civil  war,  getting  himself 
covered  with  wounds.  He  advised  Henry  to  become  a  Catholic,  but 
would  not  take  the  same  step  himself,  even  to  become  Constable  of 
France.  With  dog-like  fidelity  to  his  master,  he  was  haughty,  rough, 
and  self-confident  in  his  dealings  with  every  one  else,  and  rather  valued 
himself  on  being  generally  disliked.  Henry  set  him  over  the  finances. 
An  indefatigable  worker  and  bom  organiser,  he  was  the  very  man  to 
cleanse  that  Augean  stable.  Peculators  high  and  low  were  forced  to  dis- 
gorge, vested  interests  were  trampled  on,  and  rigorous  audits  established. 
"There  was  something  al)out  him  of  the  great  revolutionists,"  says 
Michelet.  But  Sully  was  more  than  a  great  Finance  Minister.  He 
laboured  to  develop  tillage  and  pasturage,  — "  the  two  breasts,"  he  said, 
"that  nourish  France,"  and  he  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to  legalise 
the  exportation  of  com.     Against  manufacture  and  trade  he  had  the 

Erejudices  of  a  noble  and  a  soldier.  But  here  he  was  ovenruled  by  the 
irger  views  of  his  master,  who  established  or  ])romoted  many  industries, 
especially  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk.  "  French  industry,*' 
says  Michelet,  "  dates  from  this  reign."  On  the  death  of  Henry,  Sully 
was  driven  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  [B.  8.  B.] 

Sully:  GCconomies  Hoyales;  Petitot,  2nd  series,  i.-viil.  Mhnoirta  (a 
moileruised  and  much  altered  version  of  the  (Economies  Royales,  written 
by  the  AbW  de  TEcluse  in  1745). 

OXENSTIBBN  (Axel,  Count  Oxcnstxema\  b.  1583,  d.  1651 

Nobly  born  and  highly  educated,  Oxenstikrn  was  employed  in 
diplomacy  by  Charles  ix.,  and  appointed  Chancellor  of  Sweden  by  his 
son,  the  ^eat  Qustavus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  always  lived  in  the 
closest  fnendship  and  confidence.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus  (1632) 
Oxenstiem  govemed  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Chris- 
tina, and  took  his  place  as  head  of  tne  Protestant  Leauge.    The  Emperor 

2n 
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seemed  to  be  again  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  until  Richelieu  intervened  more  directly  (1635). 
The  two  great  Ministers  of  France  and  Sweden,  equally  matched  as 
negotiators,  combined  their  policies.  The  Swedes,  led  by  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  Baner,  and  Torstensdh,  and  the  French  under  Cond^  and 
Turenne,  in  many  hard-fought  campaigns,  at  length  broke  the  Austrian 
power  ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  brought  the  religious  wars 
to  a  close.  Oxenstiern  had  taken  great  pains  with  the  ^wlitical  educa- 
tion of  Christina  ;  but  that  clever  and  eccentric  Queen,  on  assuming  the 
management  of  affairs,  did  not  always  follow  his  advice,  especially  in  her 
refusal  to  marry,  her  abdication,  and  her  nomination  of  Charles  x.  as  her 
successor,  under  whom,  however,  Oxenstiern  continued  to  be  Minister 
till  his  death.  In  civil  government  Oxenstiern  was  a  laborious  admini- 
strator, enlightened  in  his  economic  views,  and  of  irreproachable  integrity. 
He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  education.  [E.  B.  B.] 

Schiller :  Thirty  Years*  War.    ArckeDholtz  :  Memoircs  pour  servir  d  Vhis- 
toire  dc  Christine,  Reine  de  Suide. 


MAZAEIN  {Qiulio  Mazarini),  b.  1602,  d.  1661. 

Mazarin  was  of  Sicilian  parentage,  and  till  his  37th  year  was  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Pope.  His  great  ability  and  the  supple- 
ness of  his  character  recommended  him  to  Richelieu,  who  invited  him 
to  France,  got  him  made  a  Cardinal  (1640),  employed  him  in  the  highest 
affairs,  and  on  his  death-bed  advised  Louis  xiii.  to  make  him  Minister. 
Five  months  later  the  King  died  (1643).  His  widow,  Anne  of  Austria, 
as  Regent  for  her  son,  Louis  xiv.,  then  only  five  years  old,  reposed  un- 
bounded confidence  in  Mazarin,  and  he  was  the  real  ruler  of  h  ranee  till 
his  death,  eighteen  years  later.  He  was  a  very  handsome  luan  ;  and  his 
relations  with  Anne  were  so  intimate,  that  some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  secretly  married.  Whether  he  was  ever  ordained  a  priest  is 
doubtful. 

Mazarin  continued  the  foreign  policv  of  Richelieu.  During  the  last 
five  years  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  was 
sitting.  The  representatives  of  Christendom  met  in  deliberation  for 
the  first  time  since  the  great  ecclesiastical  councib  of  the  15th  century. 
Diplomacy  was  henceforth  to  exercise,  as  best  it  might,  the  function  of 
internatiomd  arbitration  that  ha<l  once  belonged  to  the  Church.  Mazarin's 
consummate  diplomatic  skill  was  seconded  by  the  victories  of  Conde  and 
Turenne.  The  treaties  finally  agreed  upon  were  his  work.  They  ratified 
the  profound  changes  produced  by  the  religious  wars  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  were  nothing  less  than  a  sort  of  new  constitution  for  Europe. 
The  Austrian  and  Spanish  Hapsburgs,  the  champions  of  intolerance, 
were  humbled,  the  conversion  of  the  titular  Empire  into  a  real  world- 
sovereigntv  aimed  at  by  so  many  Emperors  vfus  abandoned,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Protestant  States  of  the  North  was  assured,  the  principle  of 
a  Balance  of  Power  was  recognised,  and  France  acquired  the  territorial 
compactness  and  possibility  of  internal  consolidation  which  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later  enabled  her  to  make  her  great  Revolution  in  spite 
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of  the  banded  despots  of  Earope.  Such  were  the  net  reaixltfl  of  this 
femoas  Congreag,  and,  if  broadly  considered,  they  must  be  pronounced 
not  more  desirable  for  France  than  for  Europe  as  a  whole  (Peace  of 
Westphalia,  1648). 

Spain  alone  renuuned  in  arma  a^^inst  France.  To  thia  partial  pro- 
InDgatJon  of  the  struggle  she  had  been  encouraged  bj  the  contemptible 
rebellion  in  France  called  the  Fronde  (ltl46-1652).  The  Parliament  of 
Paris,  not  a  legislative  atsenibly  but  a  corporation  of  middle-ckas  magi- 
strates, imitating  the  example  lately  set  by  the  English  Long  Parliament, 
aspired  to  control  the  crown,  and  was  supported  by  the  pjpulace  of 
Paris.  Many  of  the  great  nobles,  with  far  different  aims,  joined  in  the 
rebellion.  Mazarin,  odious  both  as  a  monarchist  and  as  a  foreigner,  was 
twice  obliged  to  go  into  exile  for  short  intervals.  But  the  middle-class 
leaders,  finding  that  rebellion  tended  as  usmd  not  to  constitutional 
government  but  to  aristocratic  anarchy,  Spanish  interference,  and  national 
disintegTation,  at  length  made  their  peace  with  the  Regent ;  and  Mazarin 
formally  resumed  Uie  power  which  he  had  never  c^sed  to  wield  even 
in  his  absence.  The  Spanish  armies  were  expelled,  a  close  alliaoce  was 
formed  with  Cromwell,  who  sent  6000  of  his  Ironsides  to  serve  under 
Turenne,  and  Spain  waa  at  last  compelled  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  (IS^^) — the  crowning  diplonuitic  triumph  of  Maxarin,  who 
did  not  long  survive  it.  His  internal  administration  had  been  wasteful 
and  corrupt,  and  he  had  accumulated  a  private  fortune  of  five  millions 
sterling.  But  he  left  Europe  at  pence  and  France  strong ;  though  not 
with  a  strength  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  her  neighbours.  The  aims 
of  Kichelieu  and  Mazarin  were  strictly  bounded  and  attainable,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Louis  xiv.  or  the 
wild  ambition  of  BonapBrt«.  [&  B.  R] 

Bridges :  Fnaux  muUr  Richditu  and  CUbert. 


VALPOLE  (Sir  Robert  JValpott,  aflermard*  Earl  of  Orford), 
h.  1676,  d.  1746. 

Walpolb  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  Whig  party,  which  placed 
and  kept  the  Hajioveriun  family  on  the  English  throne — in  other  words, 
of  the  aristocrutiv  dictature.  Except  for  an  interval  of  about  three  Tears 
(1717-17^0),  ho  was  in  office  from  the  accession  of  George  i.  till  the 
fifteenth  year  of  George  ii.  (1714-1742),  and  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  that  period  was  really  the  sole  ruler  of  the  country.  An  able  and 
enlightened  Minister  for  finance  and  commerce,  he  was  bent  on  avoiding 
war.  Therein  is  his  merit.  He  freely  bribed  members  of  Parliament, 
but  not  more  than  other  Alinisters  before  and  after  him.  He  also  reduced 
to  a  system  the  practice  of  using  all  patronage,  great  and  small,  for  party 
purposes.  It  muist  be  remem^rod  in  his  excuse,  that  government  by 
Parliament  was  still  a  crude  experiment  The  great  need  and  the  great 
dilHciilty  was  to  secure  some  stability.  Bribery  was  then,  as  party  spirit 
is  still,  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  Parliunentory  regime.  Waffwle 
could  only  worli  with  the  means  &t  his  dispoaaL    The  cynical  ma^im. 
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that ''  evei^  man  has  his  price,"  has  been  generally,  but  wrongly,  attri- 
buted to  hun.  His  own  hands  were  fairly  clean.  He  was  at  l^t  driven 
from  office  by  a  factious  coalition  of  ambitious  rivals  and  a  popular 
outcry  for  an  unwise  war.  [B.  S.  B.] 

John  Morley :  WcUpoU, 

OOLBEBT  (Jean  BaptisU  Colbert),  b.  1619,  d.  1683. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  able  government  of  Franco  during 
the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv.  (1643-1672),  was 
really  due  to  the  principle  of  adoption,  Mazarin  having  on  his  death-bed 
recommended  Colbert  to  his  master,  just  as  Richelieu  had  recommended 
Mazarin.      "  Reform  of  judicial  abuses,  codification  of  the  law,  estab- 
lishment of  an  efficient  police,  a  just  system  of  taxation,  freedom  to  in- 
ternal commerce,  encouragement  to  manufacturers  and  to  agricidture, 
development  of  the  canal  system,  formation  of  new  colonies,  creation  of 
the  French  navy — such  was  the  progranmie  of  the  last  statesman  worthy 
of  the  name,  if  we  except  the  two  short  years  of  Turgot,  who  was  to 
administer  the  government  of  France  till  the  Revolution."    Colbert  has 
been  blamed  by  economists  for  his  artificial  creation  and  minute  regulation 
of  manufactures,  to  which  he  is  accused  of  sacrificing  agriculture  by  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  com.    But  the  fact  remains  that  he  found 
his  countiy  almost  destitute  of  manufactures,  and  left  her  possessed  of 
many  which  have  enormously  added  to  her  resources  and  wellbeing. 
Looking  at  his  measures  as  a  whole,  and  relatively  to  the  then  situation 
of  France,  they  will  be  found  to  be  enlightened  and  liberal    In  the 
finances  the  work  of  Sully  had  to  be  done  over  again.    The  root-evil  of 
French  taxation  was  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  from  the 
toAUe  or  property  tax.    This  privilege  Colbert,  like  Sully  and  Richelieu, 
longed,  but  nad  not  the  power,  to  abolish.     But  he  largely  diminished 
the  iaUle^  and  filled  up  the  deficiency  by  indirect  taxes  which  all  classes 
paid.     Under  his  wise  government  France  made  extraordinary  progress, 
until  Louis  xiv.  began  to  subordinate  all  the  interests  of  the  State  to 
projects  of  war  and  conquest.     Colbert's  remonstrances  were  roughly 
silenced.    He  was  told  to  find  the  money  wanted,  or  to  make  room  for 
some  one  who  would.     Unwilling  to  desert  the  service  of  his  country, 
but  with  despair  in  his  heart,  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  invent- 
ing new  taxe«,  while  the  prosperity  he  had  created  was  perishing 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  he  went  down  to  his  grave  amid  the  curses  of  the 
suffering  population  of  whose  impoverishment  he  seemed  to  be  the  author. 

[E.  S.  B.] 

Voltaire :  SUcle  Louis  de  XI V.   Pierre  Clement :  Hisioirc de  Colbert.  Bridges: 
France  under  Richelieu  and  ColberL 


LOmS  XIV.,  b.  1638,  d.  1715. 

Comte  has  placed  Louis  xiv.  in  the  Calendar  solely  for  the  first 
period  of  his  reign,  when  he  industriously  co-operated  with  Colbert 
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{Po8,  Pol,  iiL  488,  493).  The  close  of  that  period  may  be  fixed  by  the 
invasion  of  Holland  (1672).  Thenceforward,  giving  full  vent  to  his 
domineering  disposition,  he  threw  himself  into  a  more  and  more  retro- 
STixde  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  became,  what  the  house  of  Austria 
had  been  in  the  days  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  the  cruel  persecutor 
of  Protestantism  and  the  oppressor  of  neighbouring  peoples.  To  save 
intellectual  freedom  and  restore  the  balance  of  power  needed  an  Euro- 
pean coalition,  of  which  the  hero  was  William  iii.  As  for  the  French 
monarchy,  till  then  on  the  whole  progressive,  it  had  now  entered  on  the 
downward  course  which  led  to  the  Revolution.  [B.  S.  B.] 

Voltaire :  Siicle  de  Louis  XI V, 


D'ARANDA  {Pedro  Pablo  Abaraca  y  Bolea,  Conde  de  Aranda), 

b.  1718,  d,  1799. 

The  French  Revolution  was  preceded  in  almost  every  countrv  of 
Europe  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  statesmen,  who  had  imbibed  the 
doctrmes  of  the  French  Encyclopaedists,  to  carry  out  sweeping  reforms 
by  dictatorial  authority — in  France,  Turgot  (1774-6)  and  ouiers ;  in 
England,  Pitt  (1784-9) ;  in  Spain,  Charles  in.  (1759-88) ;  in  Portu^ 
Pombal  (1750-77) ;  in  Austria,  Joseph  ii.  (1780-90) ;  in  Prussia,  Fredenck 
the  Qreat  (1740-86)  ;  in  Denmark,  Struensee  (1770-72) ;  in  Tuscany, 
Leopold  (1765-90).  One  may  even  add  Pope  Clement  xiv.  (1769-75), 
who  suppressed  tlie  Jesuits.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  well  if 
progressive  reforms  could  have  been  gradually  carried  out  everywhere 
by  the  dictatures,  so  as  to  forestall  democratic  revolution.  But  most  of 
these  reformers  proceeded  in  exactly  the  same  absolute  and  metaphysical 
spirit  as  the  French  Revolutionists,  taking  little  or  no  account  of  historical 
antecedents,  circumstances,  or  prejudices,  and  believing  that  new  ideas 
and  manners  could  be  created  at  once  by  new  institutions.  Of  all  these 
reforming  dictators,  none  was  more  zealous  than  Charles  in.  of  Spain. 
One  of  his  ablest  Ministers  was  the  Count  IVAranda,  an  intimate  fnend 
of  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert  His  tenure  of  office  (1765-1773)  was 
marked  by  an  immense  number  of  reforms,  financial,  judicial,  and  mili- 
tary, and  measures  for  promoting  industry,  commerce,  and  education. 
The  overweening  power  of  the  Church  was  curtailed.  The  Jesuits  were 
expelled  (1767),  and  some  check  was  put,  for  a  time,  on  the  searching 
despotism  of  the  Inquisition.  But  these  reforms,  especially  the  latter, 
were  unpopular.  Charles  said  to  Aranda  that  ^Hhe  Spaniards  were 
like  children,  who  cry  when  they  are  washed."  But  fmding  himself 
unable  to  maintain  his  Minister  in  office,  he  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Paris  (1773),  where  he  negotiated  the  alliance  with  the  revolted  colonies 
of  North  America,  which  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of  their 
rebellion  against  England  (see  Franklin).  On  the  death  of  Charles  in. 
all  his  reforms  came  to  nothing.  [E.  B.  B.] 

Coxe,  History  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain^  vol.  iv.      Lafuente  :  Historia 
iirneral  de  Espaila,  vols.  xx.  xxL 
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POMBAL  {Sebatliao  Jozi  de  Carvalho,  Marquez  de  Fombal)^ 

b.  1699,  d.  1782. 

PoMBAL  was  Minister  of  Joseph  i.  of  Portugal  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign  (1750-1777;.  He  crush^  the  mutinous  nobility  with  unrelent- 
ing severity,  curtailed  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  expelled  the 
Jesuits  (1759) — an  example  followed  not  long  after  by  all  the  Catholic 
countries.  The  army  was  reorganised,  the  treasury  filled,  the  public  ser- 
vice purified,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufiicture  fostered,  and 
scientific  studies  introduced  into  the  University  of  Coimbra.  The  death 
of  the  King  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rail  of  PombaL 

[B.  8.  B.] 

John  Smith  :  Memoirs  ofPcmbal, 


TXJB(K)T  (Anne  Robert  Jacques  Turgot),  b.  1727,  d.  1781. 

Apart  from  his  political  greatness,  Turoot  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  illustrious  band  of  thinkers  and 
writers  who  are  the  glor^  of  the  18th  century.  His  knowledge  was 
encyclopaidic,  but  it  was  m  political  and  economic  science  that  he  most 
■hone.  At  ihe  age  of  23,  in  a  discourse  at  the  Sorbonne  (1750),  two 
Years  after  the  publication  of  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  he  showed 
himself  already  far  in  advance  of  that  epoch-making  book  He  even  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  the  "  Law  of  the  Three  Stages,"  rediscovered  by  Comte 
seventy-two  years  later.  But  he  cannot  have  realised  its  true  importance, 
for  he  did  not  recur  to  it ;  nor  indeed  without  Comte's  complementary 
"  Law  of  the  classification  of  human  conceptions  "  could  any  use  be  made 
of  it  About  the  same  time  he  refused  the  ecclesiastical  career  for  which 
he  had  been  destined,  and  entered  the  magistrature,  because  he  would 
not  **  wear  a  mask  on  his  face  all  his  life."  Sincerity  indeed  was  one  of 
his  chief  characteristics.  His  political  career  began  at  the  age  of  34, 
when  he  was  appointed  Intendant  of  the  *'  Generality  "  of  Limoges,  one 
of  the  i>oorest  and  most  backward  districts  of  France  (1761).  There, 
during  thirteen  years,  he  carried  out,  so  far  as  the  wretched  government 
iravo  nini  a  free  hand,  the  economic  and  administrative  theories  which  he 
hiul  1>cfore  |)ondered  and  advocated.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  enlightened  energy,  the  minute  diligence,  the  noble 
philanthropy  which  he  brought  to  l>car  on  the  population  committed 
to  him,  or  of  the  wonderfil  results  he  achieved  even  under  the 
bestial  despotism  of  Louis  xv.  Three  times  he  refused  promotion  to 
more  desirable  Generalities,  because  he  preferred  to  watch  over  the  work 
hu  hiul  begim  at  Limoges. 

The  accession  of  Louis  xvi.  (1774)  seemed  at  first  to  offer  a  fairer 
pro8i)ect  for  France.  Turgot  was  called  to  the  Ministry.  Never  did  a 
country  have  such  a  chance.  Never  perhaps  has  a  Minister  combined  in 
■0  high  a  degree  theoretic  knowledge,  practical  experience,  a  splendid 
intellect,  a  strong  character,  a  beautiful  moral  nature,  deep  devotion  to 
-the  public  good,  and,  last  but  not  least,  prestige.    The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
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were  upon  him.  The  King  was  absolute,  and  promised  him  a  free  hand. 
Louis  xvi.  was  not  vicious,  and  he  wished,  in  a  lazy  sort  of  way,  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  That  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  him. 
Turgot's  plan  of  reform  had  long  been  ready.  It  was  comprehensive  and 
thorough.  It  embraced  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  measures  afterwards 
carried  out  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  with  an  important  differ- 
ence. Turgot's  National  Assembly  was  to  be  not  legislative,  but  only 
consultative  ;  in  other  words,  the  government  was  to  remain  dictatorial 
Turgot  again  would  have  avoided  the  most  disastrous  error  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly — its  attempt  to  reorganise  and  control  the  Church. 
He  desired  to  disestablish  the  Church  altogether  and  leave  religion  free. 
Although  he  had  fully  thought  out  his  vast  plan,  he  did  not  propose  to 
enact  it  at  one  stroke,  but  to  carry  it  out,  like  his  ref6rms  at  Lmioges, 
bit  by  bit.  The  most  pressing  need  was  to  avert  bankruptcy  by  cutting 
down  wasteful  expenditure,  e([ualising  taxation,  and  abolishing  mis- 
chievous restrictions  on  industry.  But  Louis  xvi.,  whose  reforming  zeal 
waslfaint  and  short-lived,  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  the  privileged  classes, 
headed  by  the  Queen,  ana  after  twenty-one  months  Turgot  was  dismissea 
(1776),  and  with  him  vanished  the  last  chance  of  averting  a  violent 
Revolution.      He  died  five  years  later,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

[B.  S.  B.] 

Turgot :   W^rks,  with  Memoir  hy  Dupont  de  Nemours.     Condorcet :  Vie  de 
Turgot,    Johu  Morley  :  Critical  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii. 

OAMPOMAKES  (Pedro  Rodriguez,  Conde  de  Campomanes\ 

b.  1723,  d.  1802. 

Campomanes  was  a  Minister  of  Charles  iii.  of  Spain  and  a  friend  of 
D'Aranda,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  fimctions  (though  not  in  the  title) 
of  President  of  the  Council  of  Castile.  Robertson  says  of  his  works  on 
police,  taxation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade :  '*  There  are  not 
many  authors,  even  in  the  nations  most  eminent  for  commercial  know- 
ledge, who  have  carried  on  their  inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  those  various  subjects,  and  a  more  ])erfect  freedom  from  vulgar 
and  national  prejudices,  or  who  have  united  more  happily  the  calm  re- 
searches of  philosophy  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  public-spirited  citizen  " 
(i/wf.  of  America,  bk.  viiL  n.  xxx.).       •  [E.  S.  B.] 

Ijafuente  :    Historia  Oeneral  de  Espaua^  vols.  xx.  xxi.      Coze  :  History  of 
tlie  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  iv.  410. 

BIGHELIEXJ  (Armaiid  Jean  Du  PJessis,  Cardinal^  Due  de  Eichclitu), 

b.  1585,  d.  1642. 

The  murder  of  Henry  iv.  (1610)  not  only  postponed  the  relief  of 
£uroi)e  from  the  preponderance  of  the  House  of  Austria,  but  gave  the 
great  nobles  of  France  another  opportunity  for  rebelling  against  the 
royal  authoritv  during  the  minority  of  Louis  xiii.,  and  fastening  upon 
their  country  like  so  many  birds  of  prey.     At  last  tbe  King,  when  23 
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yean  old,  took  an  his  MiniBter  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Bishop  of 
Luc;on,  then  in  hU  38th  year  (1624),  who  had  already  been  Secretary  of 
State  durinjj  the  regency  of  the  Queen-mother,  but  had  been  involved  in 
the  fiiU  of  her  favourite  ConcinL  Sully,  the  old  servant  of  Henry  iv., 
^xdaiuied  that  **the  King  hiKl  been,  as  it  were,  inspired  by  God  in 
calling  the  Bishop  of  Lut^on  to  the  Ministry."  From  that  time  till  his 
death  Richelieu  was  the  real  ruler  of  France.  The  King  was  a  chronic 
invalid  of  humble  ability,  weak  in  character,  gloomy  and  suspicious  ;  but 
he  was  not  wasteful,  dissolute,  or  greedy  of  military  glory,  and  he  under- 
sto^Nl  clearly  enough  both  the  policy  incumbent  upon  a  King  of  France 
and  his  own  incajiacity  for  carrying  it  out.  Hence,  though  he  always 
disliked  Richelieu,  and  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  surrendering 
him  to  his  enemies,  the  crisis  always  ended  in  his  supporting  the  great 
Minister,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  promote  the  interest  of  France 
and  of  the  King  as  the  representative  of  I^  ranee. 

In  his  eighteen  years  of  power  Richelieu  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  political  power  of  the  great  nobles.  He  crushed  their  plots  and 
punished  the  plotters  without  mercy.  Every  noble  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince found  a  middle-class  "Jntendant "  placed  at  his  side,  who  ousted 
him  from  all  real  authority.  Feudal  castles  were  demolished  ;  duels,  the 
last  survival  of  the  feudal  right  of  private  war,  were  forbidden  ;  and  the 
great  nobles  were  astounded  when  two  of  their  number,  who  had  inso- 
lently defied  the  edict  by  fighting  openly  in  the  Place  Resale,  were  tried 
and  beheaded  In  this  war  against  privilege  Richelieu  was  in  tnith  a 
precursor  of  the  Revolution.  Everything  gained  for  the  crown  was 
really  so  much  gained  for  the  nation  ;  though  the  nation  did  not, reap  the 
full  benefit  while  the  crown  was  worn  by  the  retrograde  kings  who  suc- 
ceeded Louis  XIII.  In  pursuing  his  great  ends,  Richelieu  could  not 
develop  ]Mirliamentiiry  institutions  or  even  local  self-government.  Even 
in  England  that  system  meant  aristocratic  rule  till  the  present  century. 
In  France,  as  all  experience  showed,  it  would  have  worked  for  aristocratic 
anarchy,  and  would  have  been  fatal  .even  to  national  unity.  There  the 
dictature  coidd  only  be  of  the  monarchical  type  until  the  time  shoidd  be 
ripe  for  the  republic.  Richelieu  liiid  been  a  deputy  in  the  States-General 
of  1614.  That  assembly  wjvs  not  convoked  again  till  1789.  Equally 
unadvimible  was  it  to  tolerate  any  encroachment  by  the  judicial  corpora- 
tion chilled  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  for  its  memoers  too,  in  their  owfi 
way,  were  ]>artisans  of  privilege  and  enemies  of  equtdity.  The  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  came,  seemeil  to  its  conteni]X)rarie8  to  be  a  complete  undoing 
of  everything  that  existed.  But  judicious  investigators  are  now  showing 
how  largely  its  work  hiul  been  already  accomplished  by  the  absolute 
monarchy. 

The  first  five  years  of  Richelieu's  Ministry  were  principally  occupied 
with  subduing  the  Huguenots,  who,  not  content  with  the  extmordinary 
privileges  guaranteed  them  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  aimed  at  founding  a 
8ej)aniU^  State*  in  the  south,  after  the  example  of  the  Dutch.  Huguenot 
fanaticism  wius  exjJoited  ))y  the  great  nobles  of  the  party,  who  invoked 
the  assistance  not  only  of  England  and  the  German  ProtesUints,  but  even 
of  Spain.  With  the  fall  of  their  stronghold,  Rochelle,  this  danger  at  last 
came  to  an  end.    Henceforth  the  Huguenots  were  not  a  turbulent  faction, 
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but  simply  &  nonconformiEt  sect.  Their  relwiouB  liberties  were  itill 
^orauteM,  and  Richelieu  could  bonst  that  no  Huguenot's  adnuicemeiit 
in  the  public  service  was  ever  prejudiced  by  his  cr^d. 

Id  the  meantime  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  last  grand  atrugele  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  racing  in  Oermanj.  But  migious 
feeling  was  now  more  than  ever  subordinated  to  political  intereets.  The 
Austrian  and  Spanish  Hapsburgs  menaced  the  l:«lance  of  power  no  less 
than  religious  freedom  ;  and  they  found  themselves  opposed  not  only  by 
the  Protestant  States,  but  by  the  Cardinal  Minister  of  Catholic  France, 
and  by  Urban  Till,  himself,  who  was  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  Pope. 

Richelieu  encouraged  and  subsidised  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  and  when 
the  hero  had  fallen  at  Liitzen  (1632),  and  the  Protestants  bad  been 
defeated  at  NDrdlingen(1634),  he  entered  into  still  closer  rehitions  with 
the  Swedish  statesman  Oxeostiem,  and  intervened  actively  in  the  struggle. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  ita  cooclumon.  But  that  great  landmark  in 
Modern  History,  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  put  an  end  to 
the  preponderance  of  the  Hapsburgs,  secured  the  Protestaats  of  North 
Germany,  and  established  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in 
Europe,  must  be  regarded  as  his  achievement. 

Richelieu,  like  Louis  xi.,  has  ^ways  had  the  ill  word  of  aristocrats 
for  beating  down  privilege  and  of  democrats  for  establishing  the  mon- 
archical dictatur&  He  was  not  a  man  to  ms^e  himself  tove£  He  has 
been  reproached  for  cruelty.  But  he  might  have  beheaded  many  more 
rebels  and  traitors  without  being  unjust  What  caused  the  outcry  was 
hia   praiseworthy  habit   of  picking   out  the  bigbeBt-bom  criminals  for 

fiunisbment  When  the  priest  asked  him  on  bis  deathbed  whether  he 
o^ave  his  enemies,  "  I  have  bad  none,"  said  he,  "  but  the  enemies  of 
the  State."  The  comment  of  Pope  Urban  viii.  on  his  career  marks  the 
chasm  that  now  separated  the  theological  and  the  human  conceptions  of 
public  duty  :  "  If  there  is  a.  God,  he  will  have  to  smart  for  what  be  has 
done  ;  but  if  there  is  no  God,  he  was  certainly  an  excellent  man."  Pope 
and  Cardinal,  in  fact,  were  in  much  the  same  case.  [E.  S.  B.] 

Bridges ;  Fmaci:  uruier  Jiichelieu  ami  ColberL 

SIDNEY  {Algernon),  b.  1622,  d.  1683. 

SiDNBV  and  his  elder  brother.  Viscount  Lisle,  were  zealous  adherents 
of  the  Parliament  during  the  civil  war.  They  were  nominated  membets 
of  the  court  for  trying  the  King,  but  did  not  sit.  Algernon  was  in  favour 
of  deposition.  During  the  Protectorate  he  remained  in  retirement,  and 
after  the  Restoration  lived  in  exile  for  seventeen  years.  His  father,  the 
Karl  of  Leicester,  obtained  his  pardon  from  Charles  ii.  in  1677.  On  his 
return  he  threw  himself  with  vehemence  into  the  movenient  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Russell,  which  seemed  likely  at  one 
time  to  brinf!  about  a  renewal  of  the  rebellion.  But  Charles  ii.  played 
his  difficult  game  with  consuniraate  skill,  and  got  the  better  of  the  Whigs. 
Russell  imd  Sidney  were  tried  for  high  treason,  and  beheaded.  The 
evidence  was  insufficient,  and  the  trials  were  grossly  unfair  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  hod  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  insurrection. 
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"  Sidney,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  courage  ;  a 
steady  man,  even  to  obstinacy ;  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous 
temper  that  couhl  not  bear  contradiction.  He  was  stiff  to  all  republican 
principles.  He  had  studied  the  history  of  government  in  all  its  branches 
beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  met  death  with  an  unconcernedness 
that  became  one  who  had  set  up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  pattern."  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  accepted  money  from  Louis  xiv. ;  but  no  one 
pretends  that  his  political  action  was  swayed  by  it.  [E.  8.  B.] 

Ewald  :  Lift  and  Times  of  Sidney. 

LAMBERT  (John),  b.  abt  1620,  d.  1692. 

Cromwell  valued  Lambert  as  an  officer,  and  entrusted  him  with 
important  duties  in  most  of  his  cam))aigns.  Lambert  was  popular  with 
the  army,  and  had  the  chief  hand  in  making  Cromwell  Protector.  After 
this  he  was  looked  on  as  the  second  personage  in  the  State,  and  as  likely 
to  be  Cromwell's  successor.  This  expectation  led  him  to  thwart  the 
Protector's  desire  to  be  made  king,  and,  Cromwell  resenting  his  double- 
faced  behaviour,  dismissed  him  from  all  his  officer.  After  Cromwell's 
death  the  old  discord  between  the  Parliamentary  and  the  military  re- 
publicans broke  out  afresh.  The  latter  attempted,  in  a  blundering  and 
passionate  way,  to  repeat  the  policy  of  Cromwell ;  but  their  incompetence 
and  ambitious  rivalries  deprived  them  of  the  respect  even  of  their  own 
soldiers.  Lambert  was  the  most  prominent  and  active  of  them,  and 
his  defeat  of  the  premature  royalist  rising  in  Cheshire  was  the  last 
blow  struck  for  the  Commonwealth.  At  tne  Restoration,  thouch  not 
a  regicide,  he  was  specially  excepted  from  the  anmesty,  because  ne  was 
considered  an  influential  and  dangerous  man.  He  saved  his  life  by  the 
unworthy  ajwlogies  he  made  at  his  trial,  and  was  banished  to  Guernsey, 
where  he  died  thirty  yetirs  later — a  Catholic.  [E.  B.  B.] 

(io<lwiii  :    History  of  Uw  Cummonwcalth.      Ludlow :    Memoirs.      Guizot : 
History  of  Richard  Crcrnwdl  and  Uw  Restoration. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin),  b.  1706,  d.  1790. 

Born  at  Boston  of  j>oor  parents,  Franklin  began  life  as  a  working 
printer.  At  23  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself  at  Philadelphia,  and 
prospered.  An  entirely  self-taught  man,  he  gradually  gave  himself  an 
excellent  and  varied  education,  and  in  middle  life  (1752)  made  his  "im- 
mortid  discovery"  (Phil.  Pos.  ii.  Vul)  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity.  But  though  he  is  most  famous  as  a  scientist^  it  is  as  a 
I)atriot  and  statesman  that  he  figures  in  the  Calendar.  "American 
indei)endent'e  irrevoc^ibly  initiated  the  8tea<ly  movement  towards  the 
decomposition  of  the  great  Suites.  One  might  even  go  further  back,  to 
the  Dutch  revolution,  were  it  not  that  the  politicid  signiliciinoe  of  that 
event  is  modified  by  its  religious  chanict<?r.  But  when  we  see  the 
sejuinition  for  ever  of  two  popidations  united  by  language,  by  faith,  and 
even  by  a  kinship  that  was  still  fresh,  no  one  can  mistake  the  real  source 
of  the  political  disruption.     Political  association,  if  it  is  to  be  free  and 
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lasting,  must  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  towns,  with  their  resmcliTe 
country  diBtricts,  voluntarily  grouped  together  around  a  city  which  has 
risen  to  the  rank  of  a  capituL  The  separstion  of  the  Ncniii  and  South 
American  colonies  from  tne  mother-couutrieB  afforded  the  earliest  Terifi- 
catioD  of  this  law.  The  new  nationalities  so  formed  are  themselves  of 
e:cceHsive  size,  and  must  eventually  be  subdivided ;  and  all  statesmen 
should  even  now  foresee  the  spread  of  the  same  process  to  the  European 
States.  France,  above  all,  should  prepare  to  accept  it  with  dignity  and 
not  vain  repining"  {Poi.  Pol.  iv.  403). 

No  man  did  more  for  the  establishment  of  American  independence 
than  Franklin.  From  1757  to  1762,  and  a^piin  from  1764  to  1776,  he 
resided  in  Gneland  aa  agent  for  the  colonies  of  PeoDaflvania,  Massa- 
chusetL's  Mar^and,  and  Georgia.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  science 
was  at  this  time  enormous.  The  learned  bodies  of  this  and  other  countries 
had  heaped  distinctions  upon  him,  and  he  was  no  lees  admired  for  his 
character  than  hia  attainmente.  But  when  it  fell  t«  him  as  the  official 
representative  of  his  countrymen  to  argue  and  protest  against  the  tyran- 
nical claim  of  the  mother-country  to  tax  her  colonies — a  duty  which 
he  performed  vfitii  rare  ability  and  temper — he  was  assiuled  by  the 
coeKioniats  with  the  coarsest  abuse  aa  a  malefactor  to  be  ahuiined  by 
all  honest  men.  In  March  1775  he  left  England  hastily  to  avoid  arrest, 
and  on  landing  in  America  he  found  the  fighting  already  b^un.  jle  at 
once  became  a  leading  member  of  the  insurrectionary  government.  la 
1776  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France,  where  he  was  received  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  both  as  a  savant  and  as  a  patriot  His  meet- 
injj  with  Voltiiire  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  the  two  illustrious 
old  men  publicly  embraced  each  other,  is  really  a  great  historic  scene  ; 
and  every  one  knows  the  epigram  of  Turgot — 

Krijiuil  calo/atmen,  iceptnangve  (yrannu  .- 

He  nreited  rrom  heaven  its  tbnn^erbalt  snil  from  tyrents  their  Keptn. 
But  it  was  not  till  1776  that  he  induced  the  French  Qovemment  to 
fonii  the  alliance  with  the  revolted  colonies  which  eventually  compelled 
Engbnd  to  concede  their  independence.  After  his  return  to  America, 
in  17S5,  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  afiaira  as  long  as 
his  health  permitted.  His  last  public  act  was  to  address  a  memorial  to 
Congress  a^inst  slavery.  On  bis  death  his  countrymen  went  into 
mournini'  for  two  months,  and  the  French  National  A^mbl^  for  three 
days.  Tnc  genius  of  Franklin  was  eminently  practical.  In  his  scientific 
researches,  as  in  his  political  conduct,  he  was  always  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  his  fellow-men.  [B.  8.  B.] 

Frauklin  :  AiUMoyrajik!), 


{John\  b.  1594,  d.  1643. 

ire  in  the  constitutional  resist- 

_ e  possessed  a  largo  estate,  and 

his  family  had  been  established  at  Hampden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  since 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.    He  maintuioed  a  brotherly  intiinaoj 
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and  close  political  co-operation  with  Sir  John  Eliot,  till  the  death  of  that 
noble  patriot  in  the  Tower.  He  was  himself  imprisoned  in  1626  for 
refusing  to  lend  money  to  the  King.  In  1635  he  refused  to  pay  the 
illegal  tax  of  ship-money,  and  undertook  the  expense  of  fighting  that 
famous  case  before  the  twelve  judges.  It  w^as  aecided  against  him  in 
1638,  and  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  King's  right'  of  taxation  could 
not  be  limited  by  Parliament.  Charles  did  not  intend  to  convoke  Parlia- 
ment again.  No  means,  therefore,  of  resistance  seemed  to  remain  except 
insurrection.  But  with  the  disappearance  of  the  old  feudal  nobility  the 
machinery  for  insurrection  was  gone ;  and  the  labouring  class,  already 
landless,  was  indifferent,  except  such  as  were  discontented  on  reli^ous 
grounds.  What  ruined  the  plan  of  Charles  was  the  Scotch  rebdlion 
(1639).  Scotland  was  more  than  a  century  behind  England.  Her 
nobles  could  still  fiimish  the  nucleus  of  an  insurrectionary  force,  and 
they  allied  themselves  with  the  religious  fetnaticism  of  the  lower  class. 
Charles  now  wanted,  not  the  passive  submission  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, but  its  active  assistance ;  and  this  he  could  only  hope  to  get  in 
a  Parliamentary  way. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  met  (1640)  "  the  eyes  of  all  men,'*  says 
Clarendon,  *'  were  fixed  upon  Hampden  as  their  patria  pater  and  •the 
pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempests  ana  rocks  whidi 
threatened  it  And  I  am  persuaded  his  power  and  interest  at  that  time 
was  greater  to  do  good,  or  hurt,  than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom."  To 
him  belongs  the  chief  credit  for  the  admirable  skill  with  which  the 
Parliamentary  struggle  against  the  King  was  carried  on.  His  influence 
was  due  no  less  tohis  high  character  than  to  his  sagacity ;  while  his 
self-command  and  high-bred  courtesy  won  the  respect  even  of  his  oppo- 
nents. When  the  crisis  came  he  was  of  [those  who  appealed  to  the 
sword  without  hesitation,  and  himself^  at  the  age  of  48,  became  a  soldier 
(1642).  In  this  new  career  he  at  once  ^ve  proof  of  remarkable  energy 
and  capacity.  But  before  the  war  had  lasted  twelve  months  he  received 
his  death-wound  at  the  combat  of  Clialgrove.  He  was  the  first  cousin 
and  (according  to  Clarendon)  the  "  bosom  friend  "  of  Cromwell,  who  was 
five  years  his  junior.  [B.  S.  B.] 

Lord  Nugent :  Memorials  of  Hampden.    Macaulay'fl  Essay  thereon. 


WASHINGTON  {Ocorge\  b.  1732,  d.  1799. 

Washington  was  a  large  landed  proprietor  in  Virginia,  where  his 
great-grandfather,  an  English  gentleman  of  old  family,  had  settled  in 
1657.  He  had  no  education  beyond  the  elements  of  mathematics.  He 
served  with  distinguished  valour  as  colonel  of  militia  in  the  war  against 
the  French,  which  began  in  America  in  1754.  When  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence broke  out  (1775)  he  was  appointed  General-in-Chief  by  the 
Congress.  A  better  choice  coidd  not  have  been  made.  Washington  was 
not  a  great  military  genius  ;  indeed,  he  was  generally  l)eaten  in  battle. 
But  he  was  a  good  officer,  an  organiser  and  disciplinarian  by  nature,  not 
afraid  of  responsibility,  and  of  heroic  fimmess.    Seldom  has  any  general 
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had  so  difficult  a  task.  His  Boldiers  at  lirat  eolisted  for  a  few  months, 
and  made  no  scrnple  of  leaving  him  when  their  time  exinred,  so  that  his 
atruf  coDsisted  of  a  pcrpetiiul  succeuion  of  raw  recruits  and  sometimes 
dwindled  to  nlmost  nothing.  He  was  often  without  ammunition  or 
supplies  of  any  kind  ;  for  the  coloniato,  who  had  begun  the  war  princi- 
pally to  escape  from  taxation  and  interference  with  their  trade,  showed 
for  the  most  part  little  disposition  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  troops  were  s!ow  in 
their  movements,  and  were  led  by  very  mediocre  general  Washington 
after  a  time  obtained  full  powers  from  Coneress,  and  gradually  built  np 
a  repilar  army  of  soldiers,  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  What 
decided  the  war,  however,  was  the  co-operation  of  France,  obtained  by 
Fntnklin  in  1TT8.  England,  attacked- vigorously  by  France,  Spnin,  and 
Holhwd,  and  menaced  by  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  northern  powers, 
tost  for  a  time  her  command  of  the  sea ;  and  of  the  16,000  men  who 
forced  Comwnllis  to  oapiliilate  at  Yorktown,  7000  were  French,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  French  fleet  which  blockaded  the  river  (1781). 

Washington  had  rendered  glorious  services  to  his  country.  But  his 
world-wide  and  immortal  fikme  rests,  and  justly  rests,  on  his  conduct  after 
the  WOT  was  over.  The  officers,  who  were  discontented  with  Congress, 
and  had  learned  to  revere  and  love  their  general,  proposed  to  make  him 
king.  Monarchy  would  have  been  as  unsuitable  to  the  United  States  in 
1783  OS  it  was  desirable  for  Fncland  in  1657;  and  Washington,  in  whose 
pure  soul  lurked  no  taint  of  semsh  ambition,  repelled  the  proposal  with 
unaTTected  abhorrence,  and  prevailed  on  his  veterans  to  submit  quietly 
to  disbandment.  This  being  accomplished,  he  resigned  his  command,  for 
which  he  had  refused  all  pay,  accepting  only  his  expenses  out  of  pocket, 
and  resumed  his  life  as  a  country  gentleman.  In  1787  he  v 
'      ■    ■   >  "     ■ '     ■  Qf  ijjg  Convention  for  drawing  up 

with  equal  unanimity,  first  President  of  the 
i  formerly  created  an  army,  so  now  he  had  to 
create  a  government.  His  calm  good  sense,  his  habit  of  command,  and 
the  perfect  confidence  felt  by  lUl  in  his  rectitude  of  purpose,  carried  him 
successfully  through  this  arduous  task.  Much  against  his  will,  he  was 
compelled  m  1793  to  accept  re-election  for  another  term  of  four  ^ears, 
during  which  he  managed,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to  mamtain 
neutntlitj  in  the  war  raging  between  France  and  England.  In  1797  his 
countrymen,  with  a  steadinesit  most  honourable  to  them,  desired  to  elect 
him  a  third  time.  But  he  finnly  refused,  deeming  the  precedent  to  be  a 
had  one,  and  retired  into  private  life.  He  lived  two  years  longer,  sur- 
rounded by  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  nation  he  had  mode,  and 
to  which  his  memory  has  been  a  precious  and  ennobling  inheritanca  B^ 
his  will  he  directed  his  slaves  to  be  emancipated  after  the  death  of  his 
widow.  [B.  a  R] 

Lord  MBbon,  and  Lecky ;  Hittoriei  of  England.  Ludlow :  War  nf  A  mrrican 
Ijidependence,  t  ishe :  CrUicat  Periai  in  American  Hulory.  There 
are  msny  lives  of  Wmhington.     '™"'     '  ■---  - ■- —  "--    ' — ■ 


'n  Introduction  to  the  Life  hy  Si>arkN  has  been  puhlished 
separately  la  New  York,  with  the  title  "Cluiacter  and  Influence  of 
WuhingtOD  in  the  Bevolution." 
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KOSOIUSKG  (Thaddevs),  b.  1746,  d.  1817. 

Poland  lost  nearly  a  third  of  her  territory  by  the  First  Partition 
(1772).  Nineteen  years  later  a  patriotic  Diet  carried  reforms  which 
would  have  removed  the  worst  evik  of  her  anarchical  constitution  (1791). 
But  this  did  not  suit  Catherine  ii.  of  Kussia,  and  she  invaded  Poland 
(1792).  The  Poles  made  a  brilliant  resistance,  which  might  even  have 
been  successful  but  for  the  treachery  of  their  king,  Stanislaus  PoniatowskL 
Prussia  eventually  combined  with  Russia  to  effect  the  Second  Partition, 
by  which  Poland  lost  more  than  half  her  remaining  territory.  The  hero 
of  the  war  was  General  Kosciusko,  who  had  fought  in  America  under 
Washington.  In  1794  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  Kosciusko  was 
made  General-in-Chief.  For  eight  months  the  Poles  perfonned  pro- 
digies of  valour,  but  were  at  length  crushed  by  the  combined  Kussian 
and  Prussian  armies.  By  the  Third  Partition  (1795)  Poland  di8a])i>eared 
from  the  list  of  nations.  Kosciusko,  desperately  wounded,  was  thrown 
into  a  Russian  prison,  where  he  remained  till  liberated  by  Paul  i.  (1796). 
After  this  he  lived  in  France.  Divining  the  treachery  of  Napoleon,  he 
declined  to  call  on  his  countrymen  to  join  him  against  Riuisia ;  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  that  brigand  from  forging  a  proclamation  to 
the  Poles  in  their  hero's  name  (1806).  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1814-15),  Alexander  i.  flattered  Kosciusko  with  hopes  of  a  resuscitation 
of  Poland  ;  but  after  Waterloo,  the  Czar  had  no  longer  need  to  pay  court 
to  the  patriot  Kosciusko  retired  broken-hearted  to  Switzerland,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death.  [E.  13.  B.] 

Alison  :  History  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  ch.  xviL     Von  Sybel :  HiS' 
lory  q/"  French  JievoltUion,  bk.  vi.  ix.  x. 


JEFFEBSON  {Tham<i$\  b.  1743,  d.  1826. 

A  man  of  high  culture,  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  Jeffkrson  took  a  leading  part  in  deciding  the  colonies  to 
resist  the  mother-country.  He  was  chosen  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  second  sentence  in  that  famous  manifesto  rang 
through  Europe.  It  was  the  earliest  appearance  in  practical  politics  of 
the  theories  of  Rousseau.  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  govcrmnents  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  ;  that  whenever  any  fonn  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  aljolish  it,  and 
to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles, 
and  organising  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  eft'ect  their  safety  and  happiness."  The  rest  of  the  Declaration 
was  an  enumeration  of  the  unconstitutional  act^s  of  George  in.,  more  in 
the  style  of  the  English  "  Bill  of  Rights "  of  1689  (Fhil.  Pos.  v.  670). 
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Jefferson  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Fmnce.  "  Every  man,"  he  said,  "  has 
two  countries — his  own  and  France."  He  succeeded  Franklin  as  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  Versailles  (1785),  and  witnessed  with  eothuHiasm  the 
opening  sceoeii  of  the  lievolution.  On  his  retiim  (1769),  Washington 
made  aim  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
anti-federalist  part;,  afterwards  called  "Democrats,"  who  apposed  the 
centraliainK,  authoritative,  and  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Federalists, 
afterwards  called  "Whigs,"  who  were  headed  hy  Adams,  the  Vice- 
President,  and  Hamilton,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Washington  himself 
inclined  to  the  latter  party,  though  such  was  his  grand  impartiality  as  to 
persons  that  both  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  threatened  to  resign  if  he  did 
not  accept  the  Presidency  for  a.  second  term.  But  Jefferson's  eager  and 
not  always  scrupulous  purtisamihip  at  length  caused  a  breach  hetween 
him  and  WaBhinglon  wtiich  was  never  heated.  On  the  retirement  of  the 
latter,  Adams  Ijeat  Jefferson  in  the  contest  for  the  Presidencj  (1797). 
But  in  1801,  and  a^ia  in  1805,  Jefferson  was  elected,  and  the  Democratic 
party  maintained  its  otioendcncy  till  the  election  of  Atiraham  Lincoln. 
In  the  epitaph  which  Jefferson  composed  for  himself  he  retonls  that  he 
drafted  the  Ucclaration  of  Independence  and  the  hill  for  establishii^ 
religioiis'freedom  in  Virginia,  and  that  he  was  the  Father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  but  makes  no  mention  of  his  double  Presidency — 
a  last  testimony  to  his  democratic  principles.  He  might  have  added 
that  he  had  proposed  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Virginia ;  therein 
more  consistent  than  the  Bemocrats  who  carae  after  him.         [B.  8.  B.] 

Rudolph  and  Tncker :  Live$  ofJiffeTum. 


UADISON  {Ja.mt»\  b.  1791,  d.  1836. 

Madison  was  a  Virginian,  and  during  the  War  of  Independence  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Convention  of  his  own  State  and  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  warmly  supported  the  bill  which  Jefferson  had  proposed  for 
establishing  religious  freedom  in  Virginia,  and  had  the  honour  of  carrv- 
ing  it,  after  a  long  struggle,  while  its  author  was  in  France,  After  the 
war  he  had  a  chief  share  in  bringing  about  the  Convention  yrhich  created 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  ijtates.  Put  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  he  was  always  on  the  watch  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Fedend  Government  over  the  separate  States,  and  his  writings  on  this 
subject  not  only  had  immense  weight  at  the  time,  but  are  recognised  still 
OS  possessing  a  permanent  value.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  under  hb 
friend  Jefferson,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  Presidency,  which  he  held 
with  credit  for  two  terms  (1809-17).  He  was  a  man  of  blameless  life 
and  moderate  disposition  ;  and  though  he  steadily  opposed  the  authoritSi- 
tive  policy  of  Washington,  his  private  friendship  with  that  illustrious  man 
was  never  impaired.  [B.  B.  B.] 

Eivea  :  Lift  «/  Maditon. 
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BOLIVAR  (Simon),  b.  1783,  d.  1830. 

The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  like  that  in  North  America  (see 
Frakklin),  was  founded  on  the  need  of  independence  for  free  develop- 
ment and  sound  administration.  But  by  their  whole  history  the  nations 
of  South  America  were  unfitted  for  parliamentary  government  Bolivar 
had  the  chief  share  in  expelling  the  Spaniards  and  founding  a  republican 
dictatorship.  The  first  revolt  was  rendered  possible  by  the  French  inva- 
sion of  Spam  (1808),  but  the  creat  earthquake  of  Caraccas,  looked  upon 
as  God's  vengeance  on  the  disloyal,  brought  about  a  reaction  fatal  to  the 
Republican  cause.  Bolivar,  fearing  that  Miranda,  the  Republican  leader, 
would  call  in  the  English,  betrayed  and  left  him  to  die  in  a  Spanish 
prison,  and  amid  general  execration  escaped  from  Venezuela  to  New 
Granada,  which  stiU  maintained  a  precarious  independence.  The  next 
year  (1813)  he  unexpectedly  crossed  the  Andes  witn  a  few  hundred  men, 
^ined  a  victory,  and,  marching  on  with  ever-swelling  numbers,  entered 
Uaraccas  in  triumph,  and  was  acclaimed  "the  Liberator."  But  the 
Republicans  were  again  ruined,  partly  by  their  own  misgoi^ernment, 
partly  by  the  cessation  of  war  in  Europe.  Bolivar  took  refuge  in  the 
negro  republic  of  Hayti  (see  Todssaint).  There  he  received  help  which 
enabled  him  to  return,  and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  free  his  country. 
This  he  never  forgot :  though  a  noble  and  a  large  slaye-owner,  he  imme- 
diately on  landing  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  blacks,  thereby  alienat- 
ing the  rich  and  ruining  his  private  fortune  ;  nor  did  he  scruple  to  annul 
certain  Acts  of  Congress  intended  to  delay  emancipation.  Invited  into 
Peru,  he  drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and  became  the  defender  of  the  Indians, 
hitherto  oppressed  by  all  What  better  eulogy  could  be  passed  on  him 
than  that  he  was  everywhere  the  protector  of  the  oppressed  ? 

Bolivar  was  a  baa  general  and  a  worse  administrator — not  himself 
corrupt,  yet  caring  little  for  the  corruption  of  his  favourites  ;  but  he  had 
great  insight  in  policy,  and  unexampled  callousness  to  defeat ;  often  over- 
thrown, he  always  reappeared — an  indispensable  man  by  the  admission 
even  of  his  enemies.  He  saw  the  need  of  a  stable  central  government :  in 
his  Peruvian  Constitution,  with  a  democratic  legislature,  he  intrusted  the 
executive  to  a  dictator  for  Ufe,  who  was  to  name  his  successor  (Comte's 
Sociocratic  Heredity).  Like  Danton  he  insisted  on  all  constitutional 
questions  being  postponed  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  rightly  desired 
that  all  the  colonies  should  unite  against  Spain  :  he  erred  in  thinking 
that  this  defensive  alliance  could  become  a  permanent  union.  When  at 
length  he  saw  his  error,  and  agreed  to  the  separation  of  Venezuela  from 
Colombia,  it  was  too  late  to  recover  his  popularity.  For  the  sixth  time 
he  resigned,  and  for  once  his  resignation  was  accepted.  He  died  soon 
after  at  Carthagena,  on  his  way  into  exile.  [S.  H.  B.] 


^ 
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TOUSSAINT  L'OUVEBTUBE,  b.  1746,  cL  1803. 

Tho  revolt  of  the  ncfpx)es  of  Hayti,  leading  to  its  separation  from 
France  as  a  Negro  Republic,  was  an  event  of  capital  importance  both  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  in  the  victory  of  colonial  independence. 
Amid  the  excitement  caused  bv  the  Revolution,  and  the  disputes  of 
whites  and  mulattoes,  the  blacks  unexpectedly  rose  (1791),  and  only 
wanted  a  leader  to  become  masters  of  the  colony.  A  month  later 
ToussAiNT,  a  pure  negro  and  a  slave  from  his  birth,  now  45  years  old, 
after  putting  his  master's  family  in  safety,  joined  the  insurrection.  By 
his  advice  the  negroes  entered  the  service  of  Spain,  which  held  the 
eastern  half  of  the  island.  He  soon  showed  his  military  talents.  His 
repeated  victories,  making  an  opening  everywhere,  gained  him  his  sur- 
name. A  fervent  Catholic,  he  gloried  in  fighting  for  his  king,  but  the 
decree  of  the  Convention  emancipating  the  slaves  w^orked  an  unexpected 
change.  He  joined  the  republic,  and  soon  made  it  supreme  in  Hayti. 
Refusing  the  crown  offered  him  by  the  English,  saving  the  French 
governor  from  the  mulattoes,  and  protecting  all  races  alike,  he  became 
the  real  ruler  of  the  country.  His  civil  administration  was  in  no  way 
inferior  to  his  conduct  in  war.  Those  who  had  been  slaves  were  sunk  in 
idleness  :  he  commanded  all  to  work.  Vigilant,  energetic,  incomiptible, 
merciful  to  his  enemies  and  severe  to  his  friends  when  required  by  the 
public  good,  and  entirely  free  from  the  prejudice  of  race,  ne  alone  was 
able  to  govern  the  colony.  After  seven  years'  informal  dictatorship,  to 
give  his  authority  a  surer  foundation  he  sent  home  the  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion which  provided  for  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  races,  he  himself 
being  created  governor  for  life,  with  power  to  name  his  successor.  But 
before  it  reached  Europe,  the  peace  enabled  Bonaparte  to  send  a  great 
armament  against  HaytL  Toussaint  counselled  submission  ;  but  when 
war  broke  out  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  his  fellows.  Overpowered,  he 
was  nominally  set  free,  but  soon  afterwards  entrapped  and  carried  to 
France.  He  died  in  eighteen  months,  from  the  hardships  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Jura.    Six  months  later  France  abandoned  Hayti  for  ever. 

[B.  H.  B.] 

Pierre  Laffitte  :  Toussaint  VOuverture. 


FRANCIA  {Jo86  Gaspar),  b.  1757,  A  1840. 

Francia,  like  Bolivar,  represented  both  the  leading  principles  of 
South  American  statesmanshii) — local  independence  and  republican  dic- 
tatorship ;  but  the  first  of  these  principles  he  carried  further,  being 
opposed  not  only  to  Spanish  rule,  but  to  the  fonnation  of  large  States 
by  the  revolted  colonies.  Essentially  conservative  and  constructive,  he 
supported  the  Spanish  authority  in  Paraguay  until  he  could  effect  its 
overthrow  peacefully.  On  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary  government 
then  established,  he  was  elected  Dictator  for  three  years  (1814),  and 
never  let  the  Parliament  meet  again.    While  ready  in  case  of  Spanish 
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invasion  to  co-operate  with  other  States,  he  steadily  opposed  the  attempts 
of  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  force  Paraguay  into  a  union.  In  1819 
a  plot  was  made,  chiefly  by  the  rich,  to  assassinate  Francia  and  admit  the 
enemy.  It  was  discovered,  and  forty  persons  were  executed — Francia's 
so-called  Reign  of  Terror.  Henceforth  his  authority  was  undisputed. 
Ruling  in  the  old  colony  of  the  Jesuits,  and  not  himself  a  Christian,  he 
alone  of  the  South  American  leaders  dared  oppose  the  clergnr.  He  taught 
the  Paraguayans  to  sow  twice  a  year,  and  thus  reap  two  narvests.  All 
trades  were  regulated  by  the  government,  and  foreign  commerce  entirely 
controlled — a  socialism  suited  to  the  country's  history,  yet  little  success- 
ful From  fear  of  the  anarchy  of  the  neighbouring  States,  foreigners 
were  forbidden  to  enter  ;  if  they  did,  they  were  not  suffered  to  depart. 
Francia  died  universally  regretted.  He  was  scrupulously  honest, 
inflexible  in  puq)ose,  merciless  even  to  his  own  family  in  his  devotion 
to  the  commonwealth.  On  becoming  Dictator,  he  commenced  his 
reforms  by  reforming  his  own  life.  [8.  H.  8.] 

Carlyle  :  "Dr.  Francia,"  in  MisccUane/yua  Essays, 
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Comte  has  pointed  out  that  the  Dictature,  which  concentrated  in 
itself  the  various  political  forces  dispersed  under  Feudalism,  always 
tended  in  England  to  the  aristocratic  rather  than  to  the  monarchiod 
or  normal  type.  The  Conqueror  and  his  successors  took  care  that  there 
should  be  no  very  great  vassals,  and  that  their  fiefs  should  be  dispersed. 
They  availed  themselves  of  some  Saxon  institutions  to  keep  their  barons 
in  check.  They  made  all  Englishmen  swear  allegiance  directly  to  the 
king,  instead  of  to  their  immediate  lord  only  as  in  France.  Hence  the 
political  side  of  Feudalism  was  never  fully  developed  in  Englan<l.  But 
the  comparative  weakness  of  the  barons  individually  drove  them  to  act 
together  in  a  parliamentiiry  way,  and  to  seekjthe^support  of  the  Commons 
in  their  attempts  to  limit  the  royal  authority.  Agam,  the  nobility  never 
formed  a  caste,  or,  at  all  events,  a  close  caste,  in  England.  In  the  eye 
of  the  law  no  one  was  a  noble  who  was  not  a  peer  ;  and  those  sons  of  a 
peer  who  did  not  succeed  to  his  title  were  commoners.  The  landed 
gentry  of  England  would  in  Fmnce  have  ranked  as  nobles.  Till  the 
reign  of  Henry  vi.  the  power  of  the  Oown  was  gnvdually  reduced  by 
the  encroachments  of  Parliament — in  other  words,  of  the  aristocracy, 
titled  and  untitled  ;  for  the  burgess  members  were  of  much  loss  weight. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  immense  confiscations  which  followed, 
destroyed  the  oM  military  baronage,  therebv  depriving  Parliament  of 
the  insurrectionary  force  which  had  always  lain  at  its  back  ;  and  from 
Edward  iv.  to  Henry  viii.  it  seemed  as  if  the  Dictatnre  was  to  be  of 
the  monarchical  type  here  as  elsewhere.  But  the  noV)les  and  gentry  of 
the  Tudor  times,  still  weaker  individually  than  the  corresponding  class 
un<ler  the  Plantagenets,  were  all  the  more  driven  to  rely  on  parliamen- 
tary action.     Even  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were  signs  that, 


eroul  (Ham  and  itiinulkted  "bj 
,       ,  ,  le  moDuofaical  dictature. 

The  rMiatance  to  ChulM  i.  wu  haaded  hj  the  aobilit]'  and  gentrr 
up  to  the  execution  of  Stiaffiird,  who,  in  imitation  of  Riofaelieu,  had 
aimed  at  exaltjiu  the  crown  and  deprasaiag  the  ariatoixac;.  Aftei  (he 
death  of  Streffora  many  of  the  arittocracy,  thinking  that  thej  had  now 
HCUred  a  Bubstanti^j  ariitociatiD  goTemment,  declined  to  pttweed  any 
further  in  an  anti-rojaliat  direction,  and  ndiied  round  the  King.  But 
the  portj  who  drew  the  sword  a«ainat  him  was  al«o  euentially  an  aiiato- 
^atic  party.  Of  a  handred  and  nineteen  peers  who  were  Bummoned  to 
the  I^ns  Parliament  not  moi«  than  lixtrjoinod  the  King  in  the  civil 
war,  whQe  about  thirty  held  with  the  Parliament.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons fairly  represented  the  gentry,  and  more  than  two-thirda  of  iti 
members  remamed  at  Westminster.  The  nation,  in  troth,  was  divided 
on  religious  rather  than  on  social  lines.  Of  the  lower  orders,  Uioee  who 
were  not  reliffioiu  partiaaoi  were  neutral,  or  followed  the  soaal  superior* 
with  whom  tiiey  hqtpeoed  to  have  relations.  Ai  the  war  went  on,  the 
te^tonce  to  the  King  no  doubt  assumed  more  of  a  democratic  character ; 
but  the  lenders  all  uong  were,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  nnk 
Uiat  would  hara  been  caQed  noble  on  the  Continent.  The  RepublicMU 
were  a  small  minoritv,  and  molt  of  than  confined  demoo^tJc  ri^iti  to 
"  the  saints."  But  tney  held  the  sword,  and  so  for  a  time  were  maaten. 
When  this  premature  burst  of  democTaCT~— if  indi  it  may  be  <sUed — had 
been  extinfpjished  bv  the  Restoration,  the  stniggle  at  once  recommenced 
on  the  old  pre-rebeuion  linea.  In  16S8  the  crown  finally  Miocumbed, 
and  the  aristocratic  dictature,  to  which  England  had  always  tended,  wmi 
not  acmin  disturbed  till  1832. 

Oliver  GrouwBlii  belonged  by  biitii  and  fortune  to  the  laaded 

Stry.  He  flat  ih  the  diird  and  fourth  Piriiaments  irf  Charlea  l,  but 
not  distinguish  himaelf  till  he  entered  the  Long  Parliament  M  the 
age  of  41,  thought  he  was  known  in  his  own  neighbouihoad  as  a  aealcMU 
Puritui.  As  early  as  Kovember  1641  we  find  nun  propoong  that  Par- 
liament AoaiA  paas  an  "ordiname"  for  anemfaling  train-bwida.  fliis 
was  the  first  time  that  an  "otdinanoa"  (that  is,  a  pa^aMsntary  «dkt 
without  tke  royal  assent)  was  proposed,  or  that  any  allusion  was  mad« 
to  the  advisability  of  preparing  for  war.  But  Cromwell  did  not  become 
a  conspicuous  figure  till  the  fighting  begaa,  when  he  aoOB  attracted 
attention  hy  his  energy  aod  succvae.  ThMigh  he  thoa  b^^  loldiczii^ 
late  in  life,  he  brought  to  it  all  the  qualities  ef  a  gt«at  cafitain — pmdeBce^ 
resource,  penetration,  organising  ability,  AiU,  strategical  aa  well  aa 
tactical,  and  nndaanted  ooHrage. 

In  seeking  the  key  ha  Cromwell's  policy,  we  muit  never  tormt  that 
he  eared  for  religious  freedom  even  more  than  tor  political  freedom. 
Henoe  his  chief  object  was  to  checdtmate  the  Presbytniana,  whoee  ideal 
was  a  limited  monarchy— that  is,  an  aristocratic  dictatnre — wiA  the 
Established  Church  remodelled  on  the  Presbyterian  pattern,  sad  »o 
other  relipon  tolerated.  Cromwdl,  pawwally,  was  for  a  limited  mon- 
srcihy,  bemuse  he  always  aaw  dear^  that  Ei^land  naturally  gnvhated 
to  that  form  ef  oovvmment.  But  be  had  no  iiisiliiniiiital  reveiwtoe  ftr 
tlw  monanA-^"he  would  fire  his  {lAol  at  the  King  as  soon  ass*  aaiflwa 
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if  he  met  him  in  battle  ; "  and  if  religious  freedom  could  be  secured  in 
no  other  way,  he  was  prepared  for  a  Commonwealth.  This  was  the 
feeling  of  many  other  Independents,  thoufih  some  were  ardent  Repab- 
lieans.  The  Ptesh^tcrianB,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  aveme  to  religious 
freedom  as  to  Episcopacy,  and  they  were  prepared,  after  the  war,  to 
reinstate  the  King,  on  tcrau  which  they  had  formerly  thought  dangerous 
to  political  liberty,  if  he  would  concede  thoir  ecclesinsticol  claims.  Like 
Cromwell,  in  fact,  they  were  ready  to  eacriliec  something  of  their  political 
ideal  in  order  to  realise  their  religious  idenl.  They  were  strongest  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country  ;  but  Cromwell  could  rely  on  the 
army,  which  he  had  carefully  weeded  of  Presbyterians  and  filled  with 
"  Independents  " — men,  that  is,  of  several  religious  sects,  who  agreed  i& 
abhorrmg  ecclesiastical  despotiso)  of  any  kind. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  King,  both  parties  offered  to  reinstate  him  ; 
the  Presbyterians  bargaining  for  tlie  entablishment  of  their  ecclesiastical 
system  ;  Cromwell  williug  that  the  EstAblished  Church  should  be  Epis- 
copal, if  complete  toleration  were  guaranteed.  Charles  blindly  thought 
he  could  play  off  one  against  the  oUicr,  and  bo  recover  his  old  authority, 
when,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  "he  should  know  how  to  fit  them  lul 
with  a  hempen  cord."  In  pursuance  of  this  design  he  stirred  up  the 
second  civil  war  and  Scotch  invasion  (May — August  1646).  Where- 
upon Cromwell,  after  crushing  the  rebels  and  Scotch,  purged  the  Houje 
of  Commons  of  the  Presbyterian  royalists,  cut  off  the  King's  heud,  and 
frankly  adopted  the  Commonwealth  (January  1649).  It  is  difficult  for 
us  in  the  19th  century  to  measure  the  splendid  audacity  of  such  a  step 
in  the  17th. 

The  handful  of  Independents  who  constituted  the  House  of  Commons 
»fler  Pride's  Purge— tne  "Rump" — governed  England  for  over  four 
years,  supported  only  fay  the  army.  Their  rule  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  lar^  majority  of  the  nation,  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Cavaliere. 
They  evidently  intended  to  perpetuate  their  own  personal  power  without 
any  appeal  even  to  their  own  party  in  the  country,  which  the  moat 
favourable  computation  put  at  not  more  than  two-sevenths  of  the  nation. 
Cromwell  held  that  an  irresponsible  and  absolute  assembly,  sitting  all 
the  year  round  and  exercising  not  only  legislative  but  executive  and,  in 
politi(»l  matters,  even  judicial  functions,  was  a  despotism  which  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  oe  permanent.  He  says  himself:  "The  nation 
loathed  their  sitting.  I  knew  it ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  discern,  when 
they  were  dissolved,  there  was  not  bo  much  as  the  barking  of  a  doe, 
or  any  general  and  visible  repining  at  it.  ...  .  Poor  men,  under  this 
arbitmry  power,  were  driven  like  Socks  of  sheep  by  forty  in  a  momiufr, 
to  the  confiscation  of  goods  and  estates."  He  was  no  more  willing  than 
the  Rump  to  appeal  to  the  Ttatimt.  But  he  claimed,  as  a  step  towards 
a  more  normal  regime,  that  n  new  Parliament  should  be  elected  by  all 
citizens  who  hud  supported  the  good  cause  ;  others  to  be  excluded  from 
the  poll  for  the  present.  The  liuuip,  on  the  other  hand,  when  driven 
to  prepare  for  a  new  Parliament,  proiropcd  that  no  voters  should  be 
excluded  from  the  poll,  but  that  the  members  of  the  Rump  should 
retain  their  seats  without  re-election,  and  should  have  the  power  of 
invalidating  other  elections  where  they  aaw  fit    It  was  their  attempt 


to  bnny  this  bill  throusli  in  one  uttiog,  and  in  breaah  of  »  pledge  ffiven 
to  the  Committee  of  Officers  the  day  before,  which  led  Cromwell  to 
dissolve  the  Long  Parliament. 

The  stroke  wa*  a  thoroughly  popular  one.  The  armj,  bj  whose 
authoritj  Cromwell  acted,  was  responsible  for  the  existioft  state  of 
aSaiis.  It  was  composed  of  the  eliU  of  the  nation,  and  its  right  to  act 
for  the  nation  was  quite  as  legitimate  as  that  of  the  Bump.  There  is 
not  the  least  raason  to  suppose  that  Cromwell  desired  at  this  time  to 
make  himself  ruler.  He  and  the  officers  devoWed  all  power  on  an 
assembly  of  140  Puritan  Notablee,  not  elected  but  selected — a  thorouchly 
Positivist  expedient.  If  a  political  assemUj  is  to  be  indeed  as  a  wnole 
b;  the  private  worth  of  ita  individual  memliers,  this  "Littb  Parliament" 
was  proDablj  the  worthiest  assembiy  ttiat  has  ever  sat  in  England.  Its 
aims,  indeed,  were  too  high  and  excellent  for  the  times ;  ana  after  fire 
months  of  unpractical  discussion  it  became  discouraged  and  resigned  its 
powers.  The  officers  then  drew  up  a  constitution  which  amounted  to 
a  narrowly  limited  monarchy,  with  Cromwell  as  monarch  under  the  title 
of  Protector— the  old  English  term  for  Regent ;  and  from  this  time 
(December  1653)  till  his  death  be  was  the  reu  ruler  of  England. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  narrate  the  Protector's  Tarious 
attempts  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  his  power  thus 
irregularly  acquired.  At  lost  in  1S57,  after  about  100  out  of  460 
members  had  been  excluded,  the  remainder  drew  up  a  scheme  of 
government,  which  was  practically  a  restoration  of  the  old  constitution, 
with  a  King  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  with  stricter  limitations 
on  the  royal  authority  than  exist — in  law — now.  The  title  of  King, 
Cromwell  declined  in  deference  to  the  imconcealed  jealousv  of  the 
Republican  officers.  But  he  was  convinced,  and  rightly,  that  tne  nation 
would  never  settle  down  quietly  until  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  was 
restored.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little 
longer  this  would  have  been  effected,  and  that  great  numbers  of  Royalists 
would  have  thenceforward  given  him  a  more  or  less  hearty  support. 
Such  a  government  would  have  been  a  return  to  the  aristocratic 
dictature  ;  for  it  was  essential  in  Cromwell's  ejea  to  restore  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  abolition  of  which,  as  Comto  justly  remarks,  was  teal^  a 
more  revolutionary  step  than  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  (PhU.  Poi. 
v.  669).  But  death  overtook  him  prematurely  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
life  and  the  sixth  of  his  Protectorate,  before  be  had  exercised  the  ri^t 
conferred  on  him  by  the  constitution  of  nominating  his  successor. 

After  the  Restoration  political  and  religious  rancours  did  their  worst 
with  Cromwell's  memorv.  Rovalists  and  democrats  combined  to  blacken 
it.  He  WHS  long  paradoxically^  portrayed  as  a  cold-blooded  hypocrite, 
a  frantic  enthusiast,  an  ambitious  egoist,  a  vulgar  buffoon.  He  now 
shines  forth  in  the  judgment  of  the  civiliaed  world  not  only  as  the 
greatest  ruler  England  has  had,  but  as  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  sober 
mtellecC,  and  thorough  rectitude  of  purpose.  The  chsractoristic  which 
most  struck  his  contemporaries  was  his  extraordinary  self-reliance,  which 
no  dangers,  militan'  or  political,  could  for  a  moment  daunt  or  disturb. 
His  bitter  enemy  Clarendon  admits  that  "  be  was  not  a  man  of  blood." 
He  was  indeed  most  mercifulaod  generous  to  his  foes,  ^ongh  never  to 
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the  extent  of  wealmeH.  Hi*  fimign  policy  wu  to  be  friendlj  wiUi 
Piaaoe,  which  wm  well ;  and  to  conquer  e  maritiine  and  oalonii^  etnnin 
for  Ensltuid  at  the  expense  of  Spain— which  was  not  ao  weU.  Bnt  hen 
his  jud^ent  wa«  warped  b;  his  narrow  theological  creed,  ai  it  waa  also 
in  hia  treatment  of  the  Irish  CathoUca.  This,  however,  ia  the  part  of  hia 
oonduct  of  which  hii  countrjmeQ  have  alwaji  been  proudeat.  Evan 
Clarendon  remarks  wiUia  certain  exultation  that  "hia  greatneM  at  home 
WM  but  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  bad  abroad."  [1.  a.  >.] 

Carlyla :   LMtn  and  ^pttAtt  ^  OremtotU.     Fredarie  HatTben :    OUw 
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niHE  choice  of  a  biologist,  as  the  chief  represenUtive  of  modern 
-^  BoioDCO,  inBteod  of  ooe  of  the  great  mostera  in  Qeometry  or 
Astronomv,  has  been  matter  for  surprise.     But  there  ia  a  questioi 

o  the  choice  of  any  special  nan 

ine  most  in  modem  times  to  prepare 
treatment  of  eocial  and  moral  facts  1    Great  assuredly  have  been  th^ 


C*  a  to  tLe  choice  of  any  special  name  :  namely,  which  of  the  sciences 
done  most  in  modem  times  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Positive 


services  of  Astronomy  in  this  respect ;  nevertheless  it  may  be  shpwn 
that  those  of  Biology  nave  been  even  more  direct  and  efficient 

Uow  deep  and  far-reaching  were  the  consequences  following  f^oni  the 
diBCDvery  of  the  Safth's  motiou,  the  Catholic  Church  was  not  slow  to 
feel.  The  special  dogmas  of  Christianity  became  less  easy  to  accept 
Then  the  earth  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  centre  round  which  the 
nine  crystalline  heavens  revolved  daily.  Earth  lost  its  absolute  value. 
It  was  henceforth  difficult  to  regard  it  as  the  central  scene  of  God's  work. 
Ail  an  appends^  to  one  out  of  countless  myriads  of  stars,  it  was  of 
small  account  in  the  Universe  :  it  was  important  only  as  tne  home  of 
fitau.  In  other  words  its  absolute  or  theological  position  was  transposed 
into  one  that  was  purely  and  simply  human.  This  was  indeed  a  mighty 
change. 

Yet  though  this  revolution  was  reserved  for  modem  dmes,  most  of 
ita  scientific  conditiona  had  in  truth  been  fulfilled  by  the  geometers  of 
Greece.  From  a  letter  of  Archimedes  to  Gelo,  kii^  of  Syracuse,  we 
know  that  the  hypothesis  of  Ckipemicus  bad  been  distinctly  propounded 
by  Aristarchus  of  Samos.  Uipparchus  the  founder  of  Trigonometry, 
and  the  discoverer  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxea,  had  nearly  all  the 
knowledge  of  Copernicus,  and  far  greater  intellectual  power.  When, 
owing  to  social  necessities  elsewhere  described,  Greek  science  was 
arrested,  it  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  geometrical  and  astrono- 
mical discoveries  of  the  Eenascence. 

For  Biology,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preparatory  steps  taken  by  the 
Greeks  were  far  fewer  and  less  complete.  Aristotle  indeed  hod 
instituted  the  comparative  observation  of  living  bodies  ;  and  he  had 
laid  down  certain  large  and  far-reaching  principles  of  vital  action,  the 
s^niSconce  of  which  has  remained  unappreciated  till  our  own  time. 
lAverthelesB  at  the  threshold  of  exact  biological  research  stands  the 
HCieDue  of  Chemistry.  And  Chemistry  cannot  be  said  to  have  passed 
from  the  metaphysical  to  the  positive  stage  till  Lavoiaier  and  Cavendish 
had  analysed  air  and  water,  and  had  explained  the  facts  of  oxidation 
and  combustion. 

In  common,  then,  with  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  in  contrast  with 
Mathematics  and  AsCrononiy,  Biolo;^  is  a  modern  science.  It  remains 
to  show  that  amou);  modem  sciences  its  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
reactions  have  been  inure  important  than  the  rest. 

It  is  obvious  in  the  tiiet  place  that  scientific  knowledge  of  a  living 
organism  must  precede  iJhat  of  a  complex  of  organisms.    In  other  words, 
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as  Chemistry  is  the  preamble  to  Biology,  so  is  Biology  the  preamble  to 
Sociology,  and  therefore  to  that  final  and  comprehensive  study  of  Man 
which  regards  him  as  the  resultant  of  the  social  state.  The  observations 
hitherto  made  bv  philosophers  and  historians,  so  far  as  they  contain 
positive  truth  and  are  not  merely  metaphysical  abstractions,  are  truths  of 
function^  disconnected  from  the  corresponding  organ.  They  fail,  there- 
fore, in  definiteness  and  precision.  This  failure  is  specially  conspicuous 
in  thinkers  of  such  remarkable  positivity  as  Hume  and  Kant.  The  specu- 
lations of  Gall,  crude  and  premature  as  many  of  them  are,  illustrate  the 
stimulating  effect  of  attributing  such  functions  as  benevolent  impulse  or 
destructive  passion  to  a  definite  portion  of  brain  tissue,  even  though  the 
adjustment  of  function  to  organ  remains  as  yet  utterly  provisional  and 
uncertain. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  such  questions  as  those  of  pauperism,  popu- 
lation, hygiene,  race,  climate,  as  examples  of  the  close  relation  of  Biology 
to  sociological  research.  There  is  a  logical  motive  for  the  special  pro- 
minence given  to  Biology  of  even  crater  moment  It  is  the  science 
which  conclusively  dissipates  the  ambitious  and  futile  Utopia  of  reducing 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  a  single  mathematical  law  ;  and  which 
thus  leads  us  on  to  Humanity  as  the  only  possible  centre  to  which  man's 
speculative  efforts  can  converge. 

The  cycle  of  changes  in  organic  matter  from  reproduction  to  death, 
the  perpetual  composition  and  decomposition  of  substance  taken  in  from 
and  given  out  to  tiie  environment,  the  continual  adjustment  of  internal 
spontaneity  to  external  forces  which  Comte  indicates  as  the  essential  fact 
of  life :  all  these  constitute  a  new  order  of  things  to  which  nothing 
analogous  Lb  to  be  seen  in  the  inorganic  world.  Every  action  of  a  living 
thing  involves,  doubtless,  a  series  of  phvsical  and  chemical  changes  :  but 
as  bricklaying  is  not  architecture,  so  these  physical  and  chemical  facts 
are  not  life.  In  studying  the  facts  of  sensation,  and  all  that  follows  from 
them,  every  instrument  of  physical  research  must  be  employed  ;  but 
wholly  different  methods  are  also  needed. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  study  of  life  leads  us  to  the  conviction  of 
the  impossibility  of  a  Cosmic  or  Objective  Synthesis,  in  which  all  the 
facts  within  our  ken  are  conceived  of  as  resulting  from  a  single  law.  We 
find  from  it  that  the  only  possible  Synthesis  is  uiat  in  which  each  order 
of  phenomena  is  studied  inductively  u^wn  its  own  merits.  Due  regard  is 
paid  to  the  obvious  dependence  of  the  more  special  and  complicated  order 
upon  the  more  general  and  simple  ;  but  the  dream  of  Monism  is  finally 
and  for  ever  abandoned.  Of  such  a  Synthesis  the  only  possible  centre  is 
Man. 


The  weeks  of  the  month  of  Bichat  are  thus  arranged  : — 
The  first  week  treats  of  the  foundation  of  Physic,  including  mechanic, 
astronomy,  acoustic,  electricity.  It  includes  the  founders  of  modem 
astronomy  —  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Tycho  :  Huyghens,  who  after 
Galileo  is  the  principal  founder  of  celestial  mechanic :  Bradley,  who 
estimated  the  velocity  of  light :  Volta,  the  discoverer  of  current  elec- 
tricity.   Galileo  presides  over  this  week. 
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The  secoDd  week  deals  chiefly  with  the  comfJetioii  of  celestial 
mechanic  by  the  transcendeiital  calculus.  Wfthave  the  preparatioD  for 
(his  calculus  made  bj  Vieto,  Fermat,  and  Wallia  :  the  application  of  it 
to  physical  problems  bj  Clairaut,  Euler,  D'Alembert,  Fourier  :  its  assi- 
mi^tioD  («  the  ordinary  calculus  by  Lagrange.  Newton,  whose  mathe- 
matical genius  transformed  the  rs^ue  hypothesis  of  planetary  gravitation 
into  sctentiiic  certainty,  takes  the  chief  place  here.  Descartee  and 
Leibnitz,  whose  mathematical  iniUatiTe  equalled  Newton's,  are  spoken 
of  ebewhere. 

The  third  week  tells  of  the  chemists  of  the  18th  and  earl^  19Ui 
centurjr.  Lavoisier,  who  by  his  systematic  and  precise  explanations  of 
oxidation  and  combustion,  and  bv  his  overthrow  of  the  phlogistic  hypo- 
theais,  first  co-ordinated  chemical  fftcts  into  a  Positive  BcieDce,  holds  Wa 
the  fiist  place. 

In  the  fourth  week,  Biology,  from  Harvey  onwaida,  is  represented. 
We  have  Boerhaave  and  Stahl,  the  chiefs  respectively  of  the  mechanical 
and  the  spiritualist  school ;  Linnteus  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu  represent- 
ing the  wiief  problems  of  classification  ;  lajnarck  and  BlainviUe,  who 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  comparative  method  ;  Brousaais,  who  incor- 
porated pathology  with  physiology.  Qall  presides  over  the  week,  as 
the  first  inveatigater  of  the  great  biological  problem  which  forms  the 
transition  to  Sociology.  [J.  B.  B.] 
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BIOHAT,  b.  1771,  d.  18Q2. 

Fian^is  Xavier  Bichat  was  bom  November  14,  1771,  at  Thoirette, 
in  the  department  of  Ain.  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  sent  him  to 
study  medicine  at  Lyons,  though  the  boy's  bent  was  towards  mathe- 
matics. In  1793  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  surgery  under  the  great 
master  of  the  art,  Besault,  who  recognised  his  genius,  and  adopted  him  at 
his  son  ;  a  sendee  which  Bichat  weU  repaid  by  collecting  and  editing  hia 
master's  works,  on  Desault's  death  two  years  afterwards.  Bichat  then 
opened  a  school  of  anatomy,  and  carried  on,  with  energy  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  science,  the  series  of  anatomical  investigations 
and  experiments  on  which  his  discoveries  were  founded.  His  seal 
undermined  his  health;  and  an  accidental  fall  from  the  steps  of  the 
H6tel  Dieu  brought  on  the  illness  from  which  he  died,  on  the  2^d  July 
1802,  in  his  31st  year.  His  premature  death  was  regarded  by  CJomte  as 
one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in  |the  history  of  Humanity ;  and,  in 
speaking  of  it  in  his  public  lectures,  he  was  unable  to  suppress  his 
emotion. 

Bichat's  two  great  wwks  are  the  Anatomie  OhUrale,  published  in  1801, 
and  the  Eechsrche$  Phyndogiquet  iur  la  Vie  d  la  Mart,  published  in 
1800.  Both  works  find  a  place  in  the  Positivist  Library.  In  the  prefiEM» 
to  the  first,  Bichat  briefly  distinguishes  his  position,  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  Materialist  school  represented  by  Boerhaave,  who  would  treat 
Biology  as  a  mere  corollary  of  Physics,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Meta- 
physical and  Spiritualist  school,  who  explained  Life  by  imaginary  entities, 
such  as  Soul,  Arch^,  Vital  Principle,  and  the  like.  Between  these  Bichat 
defined  with  masterly  precision  the  Positive  standpoint.  Here  no 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  Life,  as  in  Positive  Physics  no  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  Gravitation  ;  the  object  of  the  student  is  to  observe  and 
to  co-ordinate  the  facts  of  Life,  and  to  connect  these  facts  as  precisely 
as  possible  with  the  structures  in  which  they  take  place,  and  with  the 
environment  surrounding  them. 

But  the  connection  of  structure  with  function  remained  inexplicable 
so  loi^  as  the  observer  was  content  to  begin  and  end  with  the  complicated 
assemblage  of  structures  called  an  organ.  In  looking  at  the  hand,  the 
foot,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  we  see  organic  material  moulded  into  various 
shapes  for  distinct  purposes.  And  while  one  class  of  observers  devoted 
themselves  to  the  mechanical  action  of  these  organs,  another  class 
launched  out  into  vague  and  nebulous  speculation  as  to  the  vital  principle 
informing  the  whole.  Bichat  threw  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  dis- 
cussion by  concentrating  attention  upon  the  tissues,  or  webs,  of  which 
every  organ  was  composed,  and  each  of  which  was  common  to  all  or  to 
most  organs.  Aristotle,  as  Bichat  knew,  had  led  the  way  to  this  field  of 
study  by  his  luminous  distinction  between  homogeneous  and  hetero- 
geneous structures.  (Aristotle,  de  Fart.  iL  1,  5.)  But  the  far-reaching 
import  of  this  distinction  remained  unperceived  till  the  time  of  Bichat. 

Distinguishing  in  each  orgjm  the  component  tissues,  connective,  car- 
tilaginous, osseous,  muscular,  nervous,  etc.,  and  demonstrating  the  exist- 
ence of  these  tissues  throughout  the  body,  Bichat  was  able  to  conceive  of 
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ntelity  no  longw  u  »  mere  mMtumictd  prttoeca,  nor  egun  aa  the  rault  of 
a  myiteiioui  uitit?,  but  ainiply  u  the  pnpert;  of  tiuua,  Euid  wyinit  in 
oluraolw  with  eaui  tiuDO  coniidered,  Ftdiq  this  moment  the  ctud^  of 
Xiife  became  a  PotitiTe  Soienoe.  Ah  the  phjriiciat  ttudiea  the  behaviaiu 
of  eleotrie  or  gravitating  bodiea  without  attemptiae  to  eiphun  the  nlii- 
mate  nature  of  gravitation  or  eleotricity,  to  the  biolo^t  could  atudy  the 
properties  of  eaoh  ritul  tiwue  without  Wing  himMlf  m  ipeouiation  upon 
the  altimate  nature  of  Life. 

The  first-fruita  of  this  fertile  principle  were  speedilj  sathered.  It 
led  the  way  U)  the  second  great  conception  of  Bichat — a&o  hinted  by 
Aristotle,  and  left  undevelorad  by  subsequent  thinken — the  distinction 
in  every  animal  orf^ism  of  the  life  of  "  relation  "—that  is  to  say,  of  the 
functions  of  sensation  and  motion,  which  bring  it  into  contact  with  dis- 
tant objects  in  the  environment — ^m  the  Tesetal  or  nutritive  life 
common  to  a-nimnl.  and  plants.  Co-ordinated  with  thii  profound  dis- 
tinotion  were  hii  luminoua  obMrvationa  on  the  ijimnetry  of  wiimal 
organi  and  the  intennittence  of  animal  functiona,  aa  oontnutsd  with  tbt 
asymmetry  and  aoQtinuit;^  of  r^etal  organs  Mid  funotionk 

Hii  definition  of  I^ife  is  remarkable,  though  it  conlAins  an  error.  !» 
hia  great  work  entitled,  Fhyticlogictd  Oontiieratwnt  on  Ltft  and  Duttk, 
the  opening  proposition  ii  aa  follows  :  Ijife  is  the  sum  of  the  funotiooi  by 
whioh  Death  is  resisted.  He  goes  on  to  explun  that  all  the  sumundiBgi 
of  living  bodies  tend  («  destroy  them,  misilng  the  point  that  Life  iarolvea 
Qo-operetion  with  the  environment  rather  £aa  aotagoniMn-  I'evertha- 
l«as  what  follows  shows  an  insight  into  the  great  prinoiple  of  com* 
spondenoB  of  ormnism  with  environment  afterwuda  developed  by  Comte. 
The  nature  of  Life  is  unknown;  it  oan  only  be  apjffeciMad  by  ita 
phenomena.  The  tnoit  general  iuA  of  lite  is  the  sontinqoua  action  Hu) 
reaction  of  eztaraal  forces  and  the  living  orgaBinn,  the  propertionata 
degree  of  eaoh  varying  with  age.  Hia  reeeuohes  of  Death  were  inapire4 
by  the  aame  widegTasp^  the  some  fteedomfrom  metaphysical  and  literary 
vagueneas.  He  oonoeived  of  Death  as  beginning  with  a  &ilure  either  trf 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  brain.  Ckinsideritig  in  turn  the  cases  in 
which  each  of  these  ia  the  first  |4)  give  way,  he  examinee,  with  extra- 
ordinary breadth  and  fulneas  the  innuenne  of  this  &ilnre  on  the  otW 
two,  and  on  the  whole  bodily  structure. 

There  are  many  departments  of  biology  into  which  Eichat,  within 
the  few  years  allotted  to  him,  could  not  enter.  He  left  wholly  untouched 
the  vast  field  of  natuml  histwy,  cultivated  with  such  admirable  leal  b; 
his  contemporary  lAtnarck.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that,  confining 
his  attention  to  human  structure,  he  should  have  grasped  eo  firmly  ths 
general  oonception  of  Life  as  distinct  from  what  was  epecial  to  n>ui'a 
organisation  ;  and  that  he  should  have  been  so  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  comparative  method.  It  was  the  comparative  study  of 
oroana,  and  the  contrast  of  their  cMidition  in  health  and  disease,  that 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  their  common  membranes.  The  comparative 
stud^  of  structure  at  various  agee,  also  of  the  difi^rat  forms  of  deatli, 
led  him  in  the  some  way  to  imuorlimt  resulte. 

Another  field  from  which  the  Inwity  of  hia  life  excluded  him  «•» 
tlutt  in  which  Cabanii^  Leroy,  and  Qall  did  wuh  good  work,  the  atudy 
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of  the  mental  and  moral  functions  of  animals.  It  is  calamitous  that 
Bichat  had  no  time  to  follow  and  to  correct  Gall  in  his  researches  on  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  Much  waste  of  effort,  due  to  Gall's  rashness  and 
the  exaj^gerated  opposition  which  it  aroused,  would  have  been  spared, 
had  this  been  possible.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  careful  study  of  his 
two  great  works,  and  of  the  deep  and  potent  impulse  imparted  by  them 
to  biological  research,  will  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  Bichat  to  the  great  biologists  of  his  time,  and  indeed  to 
all  thinkers  upon  this  subject  since  the  tmie  of  Aristotle.         [J.  H.  K] 

Phil,  Po8.  iii. ,  lectures  40,  41,  43,  44.    Pos.  Pol,  i.  p.  524 ;  iii.  p.  628.    See 
ante,  p.  586,  par.  2. 

OOPEBNIOUS,  b.  1473,  d.  1543. 

Nicolas  Copemik  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  perhaps  serfs,  and  was 
bom  in  Thorn,  a  Polish  town  ceded  in  1311  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  but 
resumed  b^  Poland  in  1466.  One  of  his  uncles,  who  afterwards  be- 
friended hmi,  was  Bishop  of  Warmia,  and  attached  to  the  cathedral  of 
Frauenbuig,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Copernicus  was  educated 
at  home,  and  afterwards  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Cracow 
University.  For  some  years  (about  1500  a.d.)  he  made  astronomical 
observations,  and  taught  mathematics  at  Bologna  and  Rome.  Soon, 
however,  he  returned  home  as  canon  of  a  church  in  Frauenburg,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  church  duty,  medical  work  amongst  the  poor, 
and  astronomical  research.  His  astronomical  instruments  were  poor, 
and  he  regretted  his  inability  to  take  better  observations.  He  was 
struck  with  the  complexity  of  the  so-called  Ptolemaic  system,  and  found 
in  ancient  authors  abundant  suppositions  tending  to  simplify  the  theory 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  One  of  these  he  took  and  used  with  success. 
{See  Aristarchus.)  His  book  Be  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Ccel^istiurn 
begins  with  a  remarkable  epistle  to  the  Pope,  Paul  in.,  in  which  he 
refuses  to  argue  of  the  truth  of  his  theories,  which  he  says  he  puts  forth 
merely  as  leading  to  results  of  calculation  which  agree  with  observations. 
The  phrase  "  Coi)emican^System  "  suggests  that  our  debts  to  Copernicus 
are  greater  than  in  truth  they  are.  For  it  was  not  till  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Newton,  and  Bradley  (to  say  nothing  of  others)  had  lent  their  aid,  that 
the  system  could  be  said  to  be  finally  established.  Without  denying 
Copernicus's  claim  to  be  a  great  mathematician,  a  truth-seeker  singularly 
free  from  contemporary  trammels,  and  a  successful  discoverer,  it  is 
important  to  understand  clearly  that  his  view  of  the  solar  system 
remained  at  his  death  a  brilliant  conjecture  merely,  against  which  very 
strong  objections  could  be  urged.  He  was  not  free  from  the  meta- 
physical illusions  of  his.age  ;  maintaining,  for  instance,  that  the  sphere  is 
the  most  perfect  figure,  as  a  ground  for  inferring  the  sphericity  of  the 
universe ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  rectilinear  fall  of  a  stone,  and  the 
supposed  circular  motion  of  the  planets,  by  the  statement  that  wholes 
move  with  circular  motion,  and  parts  separated  from  wholes  in  rectilinear 
motion.  Also,  owing  to  his  acceptance  of  the  circle  instead  of  the 
ellipse  as  the  path  of  planetary  orbits,  the  alleged  simplicity  of  the 
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sygtem  as  prraented  b;  tiim  proves,  on  cloBe  emmination,  to  be  much 

exaf^ntteo.  Copernicus  was  not  a  mere  speculator  :  he  wm  a  diligent 
and  conscientious  obMirer  of  the  heavens,  thoagh  working  with  very 
imperfect  instruments.  The  periodic  inequalities  of  planet&ry  motions 
were  as  obvious  U>  him  oa  they  had  been  to  Ptolemy.  Therefore,  on  the 
asaumption  of  circular  motions,  he  was  compelled  to  resort,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  older  astronomers,  to  the  devices  of  epicycles  and 
eccentrics ;  the  eccentricity  of  the  sun  varying  in  the  case  of  each  planet. 
While  admitting  all  fnia,  it  remains  none  the  leas  true  that  three 
fundamental  facta  oi  astroQomy,  (1)  the  apparent  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
akj,  (2)  the  apparent  stations  and  tetrogradation  of  the  planets,  (3)  &e 


..  _  needful,  on  the  Ptolemaic  aystem,  to  auppose  not  merely  that  the 
aky  revolved  round  the  earth  in  24  hours,  but  that  it  was  endowed  vi^ 
sn  additional  motion  of  an  oppoBit«  kind,  taking  place  in  S50  centuries. 
For  Copernicus  it  was  only  needful  to  conceive  the  earth'a  wtis  as 
slightly  yaryine  its  direction,  describing  a  cone  in  the  course  of  the 
p^iod  in  question,  and  thus  pointing  every  year  to  a  slightly  different 
part  of  the  sky. 

The  shock  to  received  ideas — not  in  astronomy  only,  but  in  man's 
view  of  his  place  in  Nature — tliat  would  follow  from  UieueDeral  acceptance 
of  his  views  was  foreseen  by  him,  and  he  was  evidently  anxious  to 
avert  it  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  consent«d  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  which  he  had  kept  in  manuscript  for  many  years.  He 
avowedly  regarded  his  view  as  a  conjecture  merely  ;  destined,  like  other 
hypotheses,  to  assist  astronomical  research.  So  >ong  oa  the  new  doctrine 
was  confined  to  the  learned,  the  Church  did  not  care  to  interfere  with  it. 
More  than  seventy  years  passed  before  the  work  of  Copernicus  was  placed 
upon  the  Index.  [J.  S.  B.  ft  0.  0.  H,] 

Populairt,  port  iil. 


T70E0  BRAH£,  b.  1546,  d.  1601. 

Half-way  between  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  comes  the  great  observer 
who  more  truly  than  his  predecessor  may  be  called  the  founder  of 
modem  astronomy.  For  astronomy  docs  not  consist  in  theories  of  the 
solar  system,  true  or  false  :  it  is  the  science  which,  by  induction  from 
accurate  observations,  enables  us  to  predict  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  any  given  future  time.  Towards  this  result  Tycho  BraW  made 
further  advance  than  any  previous  astronomer  since  the  time  of  Hip- 
parchus. 

He  was  bom  at  Knudsthorp,  in  Denmark,  of  an  aristocratic  fiunily, 
who  discoura^  all  intellectual  pursuits.  Bv  the  help  of  an  uncle  tie 
waa  sent  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  wbere  he  began,  as  a  boy  of 
14,  to  study  the  angular  distances  of  stara  with  no  better  instruments  tnan 
a  Itflir  of  compasses.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Leipaic,  nominally  to  study 
jurisprudence,  but  reaUy  devoting  himself  to  astronomy,  and  especially 
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to  the  oonstruction  of  improved  instrumenta.  In  1676  Frederick  it.  of 
Denmark  offered  him  the  island  of  Huene  as  a  site  fw  an  observatory, 
erected  at  great  expense^  witii  the  title  of  Oranienberg,  and  fumidied 
with  instruments  fieur  superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  made.  Here  he 
observed  the  stars  and  planets  for  twenty  vears.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  Frederick  ii.  being  lonff  dead,  a  quarrel  arose  with  the  government, 
Tycho's  estaUishment  was  oroken  up,  and  he  left  the  country.  He 
found  a  new  patron  in  the  £mperor  Rudolf,  and  in  1598  settled  near 
Prague.  His  connection  with  Kepler  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  Tycho 
died  24th  October  1601. 

He  rejected  the  Copemican  hjrpothesis,  and  not  without  reason.  If 
the  earth  moved  round  the  sun  there  would  be  a  slight  difference^  he 
thought^  in  the  apparent  position  of  each  star  at  opposite  points  of  the 
orbit  (annual  parallax) :  but  none  such  was  discernible  till  the  19th 
century.  Therefore  the  whole  orbit  of  the  earth — 186,000,000  miles  in 
diameter — must  be  a  point  without  magnitude  in  comparison  witii  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  star.  This  seemed  inconceivable  to  Tycho,  and 
the  more  so  that  to  the  naked  eye  (the  telescope  being  still  undiscovered) 
the  stars  themselves  seemed  to  have  a  visible  diameter ;  so  that  it  followed, 
if  Copernicus  were  right,  that  the  stars  were  of  larger  circumference  than 
the  whole  orbit  of  the  earth. 

For  the  Copemican  hypothesis  he  substituted  one  equally  useful  for 
astronomical  purposes,  according  to  which  the  earth  is  represented  as 
fixed,  while  the  other  planets  move  in  circles  round  the  sun,  which  re- 
volves annually  in  the  ecliptic :  the  heavens  being  carried  round  the 
earth  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  pupil,  Longomontanus,  so  far  mooUfied 
this  as  to  accept  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  while  maintaining  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  sun  around  it. 

Of  Tycho's  observations,  the  basis  on  which  Eepler  began  to  build, 
no  adequate  account  can  be  given  here.  He  renewed  the  work  of  Hip- 
parchus  in  defining  the  precise  position  of  a  large  number  of  stars ;  he 
discovered  new  laws  of  variation  of  the  moon's  motions ;  he  was  the 
first  to  throw  light  on  the  path  of  comets,  which,  as  he  said,  would  pass 
through  and  through  the  crystal  spheres,  if  such  existed  ;  and  he  nad 
fea  more  accurate  views  of  the  corrections  to  be  made  for  parallax  and 
refraction  than  any  previous  astronomeir.  [€.  O.  H.  ft  J.  H.  B.] 

Delambre :  Astron.  Modeme. 


KBPLEB  {John\  b.  1571,  d.  1630. 

The  audacious  and  untiring  genius  who  revealed  the  laws  of  planetary 
motion  was  bom  at  Weil  in  Wiirtemberg,  21st  December  1571,  a  seven- 
month  child  of  sickly  constitution.  His  parents,  poor  gentlefolk,  had 
made  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  the  family  life  was  never  free  from 
trouble.  Kepler  was  educated  at  the  monastic  school  of  Maulbronn 
and  afterwards  at  Tiibingen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  in  1591. 

In  1593  he  was  appointed  astronomical  lecturer  at  Gratz  in  Styria, 
having  as  yet  paid  no  special  attention  to  astrononw.  Like  other 
young  men  of  his  time,  he  accepted  the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus  with 
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enthufliasm.  Henceforth  hu  lifc  wm  devoted  to  tlie  inTertigstioli  of 
the  lftw«  that  bound  leather  th«  different  dements  of  th«  volar  ayBlMn, 
now  regarded  as  holding  its  own  place  in  the  world  entirelT  indtfmideltt 
of  the  fixed  itare  around  it  In  tiia  BtroD);;  conviction  that  sncli  laws 
existed,  Kepler  at  the  outset  of  his  career  stood  alone.  To  find  them  be 
built  up,  with  ererr  resource  of  a  most  poverAil  imagination,  hrpothMia 
after  hjpotheeia — dl  of  them  daring,  many  extrsTsgant ;  hnt  all  without 
exception  controlled  hy  obsetvation  of  the  facta,  amidat  which  his  induc- 
tive genius  at  last  reached  the  controlling  uniformities. 

About  three  jrearB  after  his  appointment  at  GriitE,  be  publiidied  his 
Myeterivm  Cotmoyraphieum,  containing  the  first  of  these  conjectures, 
inspired  by  a  conception  which  recalls  me  early  Pythagorean  view,  that 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  corresponded  to  circles  inscribed  or  circumscribed 
round  one  of  the  five  regular  solids.  He  was  saved  from  further  extra- 
vagance of  this  kind  by  his  connectioR  with  Tycbo  Brohd  is  1699.  This 
greatest  of  observers  was  now  in  Bohemia,  preparing  astronomical  tables 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  He  recognised  Kepler's 
gonioB,  and  procured  his  official  appointment  as  his  assistant.  The 
connection  lasted  less  than  two  years,  for  Tycho  died  in  October  1601. 
Kepler's  debt  to  him  is  incalculable.  He  inherited  his  vast  store  of 
&cts,  and  his  habits  of  accurate  and  patient  observation,  without  impair- 
ing the  creative  energy  of  his  own  master-spirit 

Continuing  Tycho^s  work.  Eepler  devoted  himself  to  the  planet  Mars, 
of  which  the  variations  in  velocity  and  in  solar  distance  were  unusually 
great.  Amidst  all  these  variations,  Kepler  found  at  last  the  constancy 
he  sought.  Taking  the  two  extreme  positions  of  Mars  when  nearest  to 
and  farthest  from  the  sun,  he  saw  tne  angular  velocity  to  be  always 
jnvendy  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  planet's  distance.  Extending 
this  to  other  positions  of  Mars,  and  then  to  other  planets,  he  reached  his 
first  law,  commonly  stated  thus :  The  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the 
planet  (radiiu  vector)  traces  out  on  the  plane  of  the  orbit  eqnal  areas  in 
equal  tines. 

The  second  of  his  lavrs,  that  the  planets  move  in  ellipses,  the  sun 
occupying  one  of  the  foci,  was  not  reached  without  eianuning  various 
oval  curves  superficially  resembling  the  ellipse,  but  not  satiating  the 
condition  that  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  moving  point  from  two 
fixed  points  should  be  constant  The  difficulty  however  here,  as  Comte 
remarks,  was  philosophic  rather  than  scientific.  It  cost  a  struggle  finally 
to  abandon  the  cherished  principle  of  circular  motion. 

These  two  laws  were  announced  in  1609,  in  his  work  entitled  New 
A^rojurmy.  It  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that  he  discovered  his  third 
law,  as  to  the  relation  between  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun,  and  their  times  of  revolution,  or  periods.  Kepler  had  long 
known  that  the  period  increased  with  the  distance.  But  what  precisely 
was  the  law  of  this  increase?  After  laborious  trial  he  found  it  to  be 
that  the  aouares  of  the  periodic  times  are  proportional  to  the  cubea  of 
the  mean  distances.  Taking  the  mean  solar  distance  and  the  period  of 
the  Earth  as  unity,  if,  in  any  other  case  considered,  the  distance  be  4  or 
9  times  greater,  the  time  of  revolution  will  be  8  or  ST  times  longer. 
KnoVing  one  of  these  quantities,  the  other  can  be  fweseen ;  and  Uie  long 
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period  of  Uranus  was,  in  fact,  thus  predicted  by  HerschelL  It  remained 
for  Newton  to  deduce  this  inductive  law  mathematically  from  the  laws 
of  motion. 

Eepler  had  a  strong,  though  very  va^e,  conception  of  planetary 
gravitation.  "Gravity,"  he  says,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work  on 
Mars,  "  is  a  mutual  tendency  of  similar  bodies  to  unite.  Heavy  bodies 
do  not  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  world,  but  to  that  of  the  spherical  body 
of  which  tiie^  are  a  part  If  the  earth  was  not  spherical,  bodies  would 
not  Mi  vertically  to  its  surface.  If  the  earth  and  the  moon  were  not 
kept  at  their  respective  distances,  they  would  fall  one  on  the  other  ; 
supposing  them  of  the  same  density,  the  moon  would  puss  through  j^ 
of  the  distance,  the  earth  through  the  remaining  part"  He  attributed 
the  tides  also  to  their  true  cause — the  action  of  the  moon  on  successive 
points  of  the  ocean  as  the  earth  rotated. 

Between  these  floating  conjectures  and  the  solid  ground  of  the 
Prindpia  there  was  a  wide  gulf  which  only  the  Calculus  of  Liebnitz 
or  Newton  could  bridge  over.  But  they  show  the  soundness  of  Kepler's 
scientific  instinct  In  the  same  work  is  to  be  found  the  earliest  indica- 
tion of  the  First  Law  of  Motion  :  that  a  body  unaffected  by  external  force 
remains  at  rest  or  in  uniform  rectilinear  motion. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that,  while  pursuing  his  purely  scientific 
researches,  Kepler  was  incessantly  labouring  at  the  practical  business 
of  his  life,  bcKiueathed  to  him  by  Tycho — the  construction  of  astronomi- 
cal tables.  These,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf,  appeared 
at  last  in  1627,  with  a  long  historical  title-page,  indicating  tne  part 
which  Tycho,  Frederic  ii.  of  Denmark,  three  successive  Emperors  of 
Genuany,  and  finally  Kepler  himself,  had  taken  in  their  construction. 
Without  the  invention  of  logarithms,  which  Kepler  eagerly  adopted 
from  Napier,  these  tables  could  hardly  have  been  constructed ;  and 
they  figure  side  by  side  with  Kepler's  ellipse  and  Galileo's  telescope,  in 
the  allegorical  frontispiece. 

Kepler  died  of  fever  on  the  15th  November  1630,  and  was  buried 

in  the  cemetery  of  St  Peter  at  Ratisbon,  where  a  monument  was  erected 

in  his  honour  in  1808.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Comte :    Astronomie  Poptilaire,  pt.  liL  eh.  vi.      Delambre :  Astrtmomie 
Modeme. 

HALLE7  (Edmund),  b.  1656,  d.  1742. 

Hallbt,  the  son  of  a  rich  soap-boiler  of  Shoreditch,  was  bom  in 
Haggerston,  November  8,  1656.  He  was  distinguished  in  classics  and 
mathematics  at  St  Paul's  School,  from  which  he  went  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  taking  a  24-foot  telescope  with  him.  But  he  left  Oxford  without 
a  degree  in  1676,  and  sailed  for  St.  Helena,  to  study^  the  southern  stars. 
There,  on  November  7,  1677,  he  observed  a  transit  of  Mercury  across 
the  sun's  disk,  which  first  suggested  his  celebrated  method  of  finding  the 
solar  distance.  He  returned  from  southern  latitudes  with  the  precise 
determination  of  360  stars,  and  with  important  observations  on  the 
retardation  of  the  pendulum  as  the  equator  was  approached. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motions — a  subject 
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of  urgent  interest  to  navigators.  He  proposed  to  study  the  moon's  course 
through  what  the  Chaldeans  called  a  Saros  [see  BerosusI  a  period  of  223 
lunations  (18  years  and  10  to  11  days),  at  the  close  of  which  she  resumes 
her  former  position  with  regard  to  the  earth  and  sun.  How  far  Chal- 
dean observations  were  of  use  to  him  may  be  doubted.  The  problem 
of  explaining  planetary  motions  by  gravity  occurred  to  him,  as  also  to 
Wren  and  Hoolte.  But  between  this  vague  possibility,  and  the  mathe- 
matical demonstration  that  Kepler's  third  law  followed  from  the  concep- 
tion of  gravity  as  a  force  acting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
there  was  a  great  gulf.  In  August  1684,  visiting  Cambridge,  he  found 
that  Newton  had  solved  the  problem,  though  in  no  haste  to  publish 
the  solution.  To  Halley's  earnest  solicitations  the  composition  of  the 
Prindpia  is  due.  I 

In  1698,  in  a  ship  supplied  by  William  in.,  he  made  fresh  explora- 
tions of  southern  latitudes,  proceeding  as  far  as  52°.  In  1 703  he  became 
Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford  ;  translated  some  unknown  works  of  Apol- 
lonius  from  the  Arabic,  which  he  learnt  for  this  purpose,  and  produced 
the  classical  edition  of  the  Conies  of  this  great  geometer.  His  intellectual 
energy  was  inexhaustible.  Eighty-four  papers  were  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Royal  Society :  vital  statistics,  magnetic  variations,  improved 
diving  apparatus  being  some  of  the  subjects  treated.  In  astronomy, 
his  principal  achievements  were  his  studies  of  twenty-four  cometary 
orbits,  from  the  similaritv  of  three  of  which  he  predicted  the  recurrence 
in  1769  and  1835  of  the  comet  of  1682  ;  his  discovery  of  the  long 
inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  and  his  method  for  determining  the 
solar  distance  by  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Halley  died  17th  January  1742.  He  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Lee,  near  Greenwich.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.    Comte  :  Astron.  Popvlaire^  pt.  iii.  ch.  x. 


HUYGHENS  {Christian),  b.  1629,  d.  1695. 

HuTQHENS,  whose  father  and  brother  held  high  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments, was  born  at  The  Hague,  and  educated  at  Leyden  University.  He 
lived  mainly  in  Holland,  but  visited  England  and  Denmark,  and  spent 
fifteen  years  in  Paris,  whither  Colbert  had  invited  him  (1666-81).  He  was 
even  to  the  end  of  his  life  singularly  accessible  to  new  ideas,  appreci- 
ating warmly  the  Prindpia  of  Newton,  which  was  not  published  till 
Huyghens  was  58.  He  was  the  first  great  expounder  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  as  opposed  to  Newton's  corpuscular  theory  ;  and  he 
checked  it  successfully,  as  Newton  could  not  check  the  corpuscular 
theory,  by  the  phenomena  of  simple  and  double  refraction.  He  im- 
proved the  telescope,  and  discovered  Saturn's  ring  and  one  of  his  satellites. 
feut  it  is  not  so  much  for  these  matters  that  Comte  placed  him  in  the 
Calendar  as  for  his  contributions  to  dynamical  science,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued the  work  so  admirably  begun  by  Galileo.  "  Galileo,"  says  Comte, 
"  with  the  subsequent  help  of  Huyghens,  laid  the  foundation  of  rational 
mechanics.  Then  upon  this  two-fold  basis"  (of  celestial  geometry 
and  rational  mechanics)  **  Newton  constructed  his  system  of  celestial 

2p 
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mechanics."  The  Horologium  Oscillatorium  of  Hiiyghens,  published  in 
1673,  is  spoken  of  by  Comte  as  "perhaps  the  most  admirable  example 
of  special  research  that  the  whole  history  of  the  human  mind  thus  far 

Presents."  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  direct  preparation  for  the 
^riiicipia  of  Newton,  which  appeared  thirteen  years  afterwards. 
His  discussion  of  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  is  the  first  mathematical 
investigation  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  interdependent  points  as  con- 
tnisted  with  the  motion  of  a  particle  :  based  on  the  axiom  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  such  a  system  could  not  rise  higher  than  the  point  from 
which  it  fell  He  showed  that  the  swings  of  a  pendulum  moving  in 
a  circular  arc  were  not,  as  Galileo  had  thought,  strictly  isochronous, 
especially  when  the  arc  was  wide.  If  the  swmgs  were  to  be  in  equal 
times  the  extremity  of  the  pendulum  must  move  not  in  a  circle  but  in  the 
evolute  of  a  circle,  that  is,  m  a  cycloid.  The  theory  of  evolutes,  of  im- 
mense importance  in  the  history  of  geometry,  is  of  Huyghens'  creation. 
If  a  string  be  stretched  on  any  curve,  and,  one  end  being  fixed,  be  un- 
wound from  the  other,  a  curve  will  be  described  by  the  moving  point 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  original  curve,  and  called  its  evolute.  In 
the  case  of  the  cycloid,  Huyghens  showed  that  the  evolute  was  a  cycloid 
also.  Of  equal  and  i>erhaps  greater  importance  was  his  investigation  of 
centrifugal  force  :  that  is,  of  the  composition  of  forces  in  circular  motion. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  show  that  centrifugal  force  varied  directly  as  the 
radius,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  time  of  revolution.  Here 
we  are  brought  to  the  threshold,  but  not  beyond  the  threshold,  of  the 
Frincipia.  [0.  O.  H.  ft  J.  H.  B.] 

PhiL  Po9.  vol.  i.  lect.  18.  Attronomic  Pqpulairef  p.  401.  Pos.  Pol.  iii.  481 
(where,  however,  the  reference  to  Huyghens  and  Galileo  is  erroneously 
translated  in  the  English  version). 


VARIGNON  {Pierre),  b.  1654,  d.  1722. 

From  Fontenelle^s  £lo(je  of  VARiONoy  we  learn  that  he  was  the  son 
of  an  architect  of  Caen,  destined  for  the  Church.  His  strong ';bcnt  for 
mathematics,  stimulated  by  the  Geometry  of  Descartes,  urged  him  to 
Paris,  where,  by  the  help  of  his  friend,  the  Abbe  Charles  de  St  Pierre,  he 
established  himself;  and  in  1087,  the  year  of  Newton's  Principioj  pub- 
lished his  Prajet  iVune  Nouvellc  Mccanique.  This  attracted  much  atten- 
tion :  and  Varignon  was  appointed,  in  the  following  year.  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Colliigo  Mazarin,  a  post  wliich  he  held  till  his  death, 
December  22,  1722,  though  for  the  last  seventeen  years  his  health  had 
been  such  as  to  make  original  work  impossible.  It  was  not  till  three 
years  afterwards  that  his  larger  work,  an  ex|)ansion  of  the  Projct,  waa 

Sublishcd,  under  the  title  Nouveile  Mccanique.  A  manuscript  not«  of  De 
lor^an  in  my  copy  of  this  work  suma  up  its  value  chanicteristically  : 
"  This  work  was  born  long  after  its  own  deatli,  and  three  years  after  its 
author's.  The  Projety  in  1687,  enabled  all  the  world  to  act  VL\yon  it :  so 
that,  when  the  finished  work  was  published,  it  hitd  long  been  superseded. 
The  great  feature  of  this  work,  as  of  the  Projctf  is  the  prominence  given 
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to  the  composition  of  forces.    Yarignon  and  Newton  were  forcing  this 
commodity  into  the  market  at  the  same  time  and  independently." 

A  short  passage  from  Lagrange's  Micanique  AncUytique  may  supple- 
ment this  view.  He  remarks  (Part  i.  §1):  "The  theory  of  com- 
Sounded  motions  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  Roberval, 
lersenne,  Wallis,  etc. ;  but  till  the  year  1687,  the  date  of  the  Principia 
of  Newton  and  the  Prqjet  de  la  Nouvdle  Mecanique  of  Yarignon,  no  one 
had  thought  of  substituting  the  consideration  of  forces  for  that  of  the 
motions  they  were  capable  of  producing,  and  of  determining  the  force 
resultant  from  two  given  forces,  in  the  same  way  that  they  determined 
the  motion  compounded  of  two  given  rectilinear  and  uniform  motions." 
Lagrange  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  principle  of  the  composition  of 
forces  led  at  once  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  tnree  forces 
acting  on  a  point,  which  had  only  been  ootained  from  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium of  the  lever  by  a  long  series  of  deductions.  He  dwells  with 
admiration,  however,  on  an  important  theorem  contained  in  the  larger 
work  of  Yarignon  (§  i.  lemma  xvL),  which  establishes  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  uiese  two  principles.  [J.  H.  B.] 

See  works  referred  to ;  also  Phil,  Pos.  lect.  xvu 


JAMES  BERNOULLI,  b.  1654,  d.  1705. 

The  Bernoulli  family,  a  striking  example  of  hereditary  talent,  which 
in  the  course  of  a  century  produced  eight  distinguished  mathematicians, 
was  of  Flemish  origin.  "Driven  from  Antwerp  in  1683  by  the  religious 
wars,  they  sought  refuge  first  in  Frankfort,  finally  in  Basle.  The  son  of 
a  pastor,  born  27th  December  1654,  James  Bernoulli  was  intended  for 
his  father's  profession,  but  was  allowed  to  follow  his  strong  bent  for 
mathematics.  His  first  work  was  his  Method  of  Teaching  MaSiemaJtics  to 
the  Blind,  suggested  by  his  experience  with  a  blind  girl  of  Geneva.  Travel 
in  France,  E^land,  and  Holland  brought  him  into  contact  with  many 
leading  geometers.  Returning  to  Basle  in  1682,  he  became  Professor  of 
Mathematics  there.  Two  of  his  treatises  are  of  this  date :  one  on 
Cometary  Motion  ;  a  second  on  the  Gravity  of  the  Ether,  in  which  he 
tried  to  show  that  all  apparent  instances  of  attractive  force  were  in  realitv 
to  be  explained  by  pressure.  As  atmospheric  pressure  accounted  for  such 
facts  as  respiration  or  suction,  so  gravitation,  cohesion,  magnetic  and  elec- 
tric force,  were  to  be  explained  by  the  pressure  of  the  ether.  Four  years 
afterwards  the  publication  of  the  Principia  was  to  adjourix  such  specula- 
tions indefinitely.  Meantime,  in  1684  appeared  at  Leipsic  the  Differ- 
ential Calculus  of  Leibnitz,  followed  very  shortly  by  the  Integral  Calculus. 
James  Bernoulli  at  once  saw  its  extraordinary  value  as  an  instrument  of 
research  :  and  did  more  for  its  development  than  Leibnitz  himself^  who 
was  absorbed  in  many  other  subjects.  The  next  half  generation  was  a 
fruitful  period  of  discovery.  Curves  that  the  geometry  of  Archimedes, 
of  Descartes,  or  even  of  Wallis,  had  found  intractable  yielded  up  their 
secrets  :  new  curves  were  discovered,  and  the  vision  dawned  on  men  of 
following  all  the  intricate  forces  of  Nature  by  mathematical  process.    It 
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most  be  remembered  that  during  this  period  Newton's  Fluxional  Calculus, 
though  lon^  discovered,  remained  stiU  undiyulffed.  Among  James  Ber- 
noulli's aduevements  may  be  mentioned  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  isochronous  curve,  tnat  down  which  a  body  falls  with  uniform  velo- 
city ;  the  discovery  of  the  catenary  curve,  %,e,  that  which  is  described  by 
a  cbain  suspended  from  its  two  extremities,  and  which  Bernoulli  saw  to 
be^also  that  of  the  section  of  a  sail  filled  with  wind ;  the  elastic  curve,  the 
loxodromic  and  logarithmic  spirals,  etc.  Greater  than  these  special  pro- 
blems was  that  proposed  and  ultimately  solved  by  him  of  Isoperimetry : 
Given  curved  Lnes  of  different  species  but  identical  length,  which  will 
enclose  the  maximum  area,  which  will  form  the  largest  surface  of  revolu- 
tion, the  solid  with  the  largest  content,  etc.  Into  the  painful  dispute 
with  his  voun^r  brother  John,  in  which  the  discussion  of  this  problem 
involved  him,  it  is  not  needful  to  enter.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
lay,  as  James  Bernoulli  explains  in  his  papers  treating  of  it^  not  merely 
in  the  special  results  obtained,  but  far  more  in  the  hct  that  it  brought 
out  the  full  scope  of  the  Transcendental  Calculus ;  since  differentials  of 
the  third  order  were  needful  for  its  solution.  It  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  discovery  with  which  Lagrange  began  his  great  career,  the  Cal- 
culus of  Variations. 

James  Bernoulli  died  in  Basle,  16th  August  1705,  after  an  illness 
apparently  due  to  mental  strain.  Comte  remarks  {Astron.  PopuLairCy 
p.  404)  that  in  the  absence  of  Newton,  it  is  to  him  probably  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Mechanic  of  the  Solar  System  would  have  fallen  (see  also 
Synthhe  Subjective^  p.  565).  [J.  H.  B.] 

His  papers  on  Iftoperimetry  were  published  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  of  1700  and 
1701.    See  Montugla,  part  i.  liv.  1. 


JOHN  BERNOULLI,  b.  1667,  d.  1741. 

Together  with  his  elder  brother  James,  John  BsRyouLLi  did  much 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  He  travelled  in  France 
in  1690,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  de  rH6pital  and  others.  About  the 
same  time  he  began  to  quit  medicine  for  mathematics.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  James,  in  1705,  he  succeeded  to  the  Basle  professorship  of 
Mathematics,  in  which  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Oomte  mentions 
him  twice  :  once  as  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  "  integration  by  parts," 
by  which  moans  useful  transformations  can  often  be  made.  The  other 
reference  is  to  the  fertile  problem  proposed  bv  him  in  1695,  called  the 
**  Brakistoohron,"  demandmg  the  curve  on  which  a  material  point  will 
fall  from  one  given  point  to  another  in  the  least  possible  time.  Leibnitz, 
Newton.  James  Bernoulli,  and  de  FHopital  sent  solutions ;  and  here 
began  tne  unfortunate  controversy  between  the  two  brothers,  both  so 
competent  that  no  fit  umpire  could  be  obtained.  (See  the  article  on 
James  Bernoulli.)  John  Bernoulli  was  the  first  to  express  in  explicit 
fonn  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities.  John  Bernoulli  was  uther 
of  Daniel,  of  whom  more  will  be  said.  [0.  O.  H.] 

Pha.  Pos,  voL  L  lect  7,  8. 
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BRASLET  iJama),  b.  1693,  d.  1762. 


The  final  BJld  deciaive  proof  of  the  earth's  movement  was  ^ven  by 
this  great  aetronomer,  whose  career  strikinfflj  illustrates  the  inductive,  u 
distinct  from  the  geometric&l,  aspect  of  Ms  scieuce.  He  was  bom  at 
Sherborne,  in  Gloucesterehire,  of  an  old  north-countrj  &inily,  and  was 
educated  at  Northleach  Grammar  School,  and  subsequently  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  But  bis  real  master  was  his  maternal  uncle,  James 
Pound,  rector  of  Wanstead,  Essex,  an  excellent  astronomical  observer,  tD 
vhom  he  betook  himself  immediately  after  taking  Ms  degree.  In  the 
observatorf  at  Wanstead  the  beet  work  of  his  life  was  don& 

In  the  century  that  bad  passed  between  the  close  of  Kepler's  career 
and  the  banning  of  Biiajil.bt'b,  much  progress,  almost  a  revolution,  had 
been  made  in  the  art  of  astronomical  observation.  By  the  use  of  the  tele- 
scope, not  for  penetrating  distancag,  but  for  accurately  defining  direction, 
by  the  invention  of*  the  clock,  the  vernier,  and  the  micrometer,  and  by 
the  more  perfect  graduation  of  instruments,  it  had  become  as  possible  for 
Bradley  to  distinguish  an  angle  of  one  second  as  it  had  been  for  Tycho  to 
distinguish  one  of  half  a  minute,  or  for  Hippatchus  a  t«nth  of  a  degree. 
Bradley  was  perhaps  the  first  to  use  clockwork  so  that  his  instrument 
moved  wiUi  diurnal  rotation.  With  these  appliances  he  made,  between 
1716  and  1721,  numerous  observations  for  the  determioation  of  solar 
parallax,  and  others  defining  the  period  in  which  the  irregularitiea  in  the 
echpses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  recurred. 

In  1721  he  became  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry,  though  still 
residing  at  Wanstead.  In  I7SS  he  was  engaged  with  Molyneux  at  Eew 
in  examining  Hook's  statement  that  the  star  y  Draconis  had  a  certain 
parallax — i.e.  that,  viewed  from  opposite  points  of  the  earth's  orbit,  its 
apparent  position  varied,  giving  thus  hopes  of  determining  its  distance, 
"nie  two  observers  found  no  parallax ;  but  they  noted  day  by  day 
deviations  &om  the  calculated  position  of  the  star,  describing  round 
that  position  a  nearly  circular  path  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
diameter  of  this  circle  being  39".  It  was  sought  to  explain  these  bcb 
by  some  peculiar  conforuation  of  the  eartb's  atmosphere ;  but  the 
explanation  fiuled. 

Bradley  renewed  the  inquiry  at  Wanstead  with  better  instruments. 
He  found  similar  deviations  iu  all  fixed  stars,  the  path  of  error  being 
always  completed  in  the  year,  though  varying  in  form  with  the  declina- 
tion of  the  star.  Noticing  one  day,  when  boating,  that  the  wind,  as 
indicated  by  the  vane  at  the  mast-heail,  seemed  to  shift  when  the  tack 
was  changed,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  the  apparent  annual 
shifting  of  the  direction  in  which  the  stars  were  seen  was  due  to  the 
compounding  of  the  earth's  motion  with  the  motion  of  light  (Romer). 
While  light  travels  down  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  the  instrument  itself 
has  been  carried  forward  one  ten -thousandth  of  its  own  length  After 
a  long  aeries  of  kborioua  observations  the  conjecture  was  verified.  The 
earth's  movement  was  now  finally  demonstrated  :  for  no  explanation  of 
this  aberratimi  of  light  is  possible  on  any  other  hvpotheais. 


annual  amount  of  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  regarded  aa  fiO"i  was  not 


adiey  perceivi 
regarded  aa  t 
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strictly  uniform,  Tarying  by  excess  and  by  defect  The  cause  of  these 
variations  was  suspected  by  him  as  far  back  as  1732  ;  but  he  continued 
patiently  to  record  them  for  twenty  years,  and  found  them  to  be  re- 
current in  a  period  corresponding  to  that  of  the  moon's  nodes,  18^  years 
nearly.  Newton  had  snown  that  precession  was  explained  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  equatorial  bulging  of  the  earth. 
Bradley  suggested  that  the  variations  in  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit 
to  that  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  might  account  for  his  new  law, 
known  as  Nutation ;  and  this  the  great  geometers  who  followed  him 
have  shown  to  be  the  fact 

Bradley  was  made  Astronomer-Royal  in  1742.    He  died  13th  July 
1762,  at  Chalford  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  buried  in  Minchiuhampton. 

[J.  H,  B.] 

Comte  :  Attron.  Populaxre,  pt.  iii.  ch.  vii.  DicL  of  Nat.  Biog.  BraiUey's 
two  great  discoveries  are  recorded  in  Philos,  Trans.  1729,  p.  637,  and 
1748,  p.  1.  His  astronomicsd  observations,  puUished  1798-1815,  till 
1000  folio  pages. 

BdMEB  {Olam\  b.  1644,  cL  1702. 

RoMER  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where  he 
studied  astronomy.  In  1671  Picard,  the  French  astronomer,  engaged 
him  to  visit  Paris,  where  he  taught  the  Dauphin  mathematics.  Besides 
taking  part  in  a  survey  of  France,  he  worked  at  the  Paris  Royal 
Observatory,  and  took  many  observations  of  Jupiter.  Astronomy  was 
sufficiently  advanced  for  fairly  accurate  prediction  of  the  immersions 
and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  moons.  So,  when  Jupiter  and  the  Earth 
were  on  the  same  side  of  the  Sun,  Romer  predicted  the  immersions  and 
emersions  of  Jupiter's  moons  as  they  would  occur  when  the  Earth  and 
Jupiter  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Sun.  In  fact,  however,  he  found 
that  those  events  took  place  some  sixteen  minutes  after  the  predicted 
time.  And  when,  the  Earth  and  Jupiter  being  on  opposite  sicies  of  the 
Sun,  Romer  predicted  the  immersions  and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  moons 
as  they  would  occur  when  Jupiter  and  the  Earth  were  on  the  samt  side 
of  the  Sun,  he  found  that  those  immersions  and  emersions  occurred  some 
sixteen  minutes  before  the  predicted  time.  After  repeated  confirmations 
for  the  elimination  of  error,  Romer  concluded,  in  1675,  that  the 
difference  must  arise  from  light  taking  sixteen  minutes  to  traverse 
the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  Riimer's  celestial  observation  has 
been  confirmed  by  Foucault's  terrestrial  experiment.  One  objection 
brought  against  Romer  was  that  similar  errors  had  not  been  detected  in 

Predictions  of  the  movements  of  other  heavenly  bodies ;  such  errors 
ave,  however,  been  since  detected.  After  ten  years'  residence  in 
France,  Romer  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Astronomy.  Ho  was  afterwards  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
eventually  Burgomaster  of  Copenhagen.  He  made  some  improvements 
in  the  manipulation  of  telescopes ;  but  his  fame  rests  on  his  computation 
of  the  velocity  of  light.  [C.  Q.  H.] 

PhUm  Pos,  vol.  ii.  lect.  22.    Delambre :  Hist,  de  VAstronomie  Modtme. 


TOLTA  iAUumdro\  b.  17<5,  d.  1826. 

VoLTA  was  bom  of  noble  famil;  at  Como,  where  also  he  wu 
educated.  In  his  youth  be  composed  poetiy  in  Italian  and  I^tin  ;  but 
he  soon  turned  his  mind  to  science,  and  especiallv  to  the  phenomena  of 
electricity.  In  1TT4  be  was  msde  Professor  of  Katural  Fhilosophj  in 
the  University  of  Pavia,  and  in  the  next  few  years  he  travelled  in 
Enghuid,  France,  Uolland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  He  married  in 
1794,  and  had  three  children  ;  resigned  his  Professorship  in  1804,  and 
died  at  Como  in  1626.    He  was  much  patronised  Vy  Napoleon. 

Before  Volta's  time  electricitv  as  produced  bv  friction  had  been 
much  studied,  especially  by  Franklin.  Volta  carried  on  these  researches, 
and  was  indeed  the  first  to  subject  the  tension  of  statical  electricity  to 
precise  measuroment  by  an  ineenious  balance,  a  fact  too  often  forgotten. 
The  discovery  which  has  made  him  illustrious  is,  however,  his  method 
for  producing  currents  of  continuous  electricitv,  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Voltaic  Pile.  What  immediately  led  to  this  was  the  initiative  of 
Oalvani,  which  otherwise  bade  fair  to  be  fruitless.  In  1780  Galvani, 
whom  the  names  Oalvanic  and  Galvanitm  unduly  honour,  found  that  a 
dead  frig's  leg  could  be  convulsed  by  touching  the  lumbar  nerve  with 
one  metal,  the  crural  muscles  with  another,  and  joining;  the  metals. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  the  electricity  was  simply  an  anmial  product. 
But  Volta  dissipated  this  hypothesis  by  showing  that  the  metals,  when 
aloof  from  aninul  matter,  could  generate  similar  force,  the  main  point 
beinK,  not  the  presence  of  the  animal  body,  but  the  contact  of  dissimilar 
metms  under  the  influence  of  chemical  action.  In  1800  Volta  con- 
structed bis  "Pile,"  consisting  of  disks  of  copper,  zinc,  and  cloth  moistened 
with  saline  or  acidulated  water.  This  lone  upright  series  of  disks  is 
arranged  in  the  order :  copper,  zinc,  cbui,  etc.,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  witii  copper  and  ending  at  the  top  with  zinc.  A  current  of 
positive  electricity  will  pass  through  the  pile  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
then  upwards  aloi^f  a  copper  wire  connecting  the  lowest  copper  disk 
with  the  highest  zinc  disk  Volta  fell  into  the  etror  of  suwosin^  that 
the  electric  current  so  product  was  due  to  the  contact  of  disamiilar 
f'ptjjaj  whereas,  both  in  his  own  experiment  and  in  Galvani's,  chemical 
action  of  the  fluids  and  metals  involved,  creater  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
two  metals  than  of  the  other,  is  the  condition  determining  the  current 
But  Volta's  eminent  merit  is  that  he  followed  a  truly  positive  method 
in  a  case  where  metaphysical  conceptions  predominated  ;  whence  he  not 
only  saw  that  Current  Electricity  belonged  to  the  inorganic  world, 
but  also  founded  Electrical  Dynamics  by  inventing  an  apparatus  for 
producing  electricity,  which  has  caused  the  science  to  develop  itself  and 
Chemistry  with  astonishing  speed  and  sureness.  [•'■  "■  ^] 

Deschanel :  Natural  FhUotv^y,  pt  iii.  etc. 
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SAUVEUB  (Joseph),  b.  1653,  d.  1716. 

The  founder  of  Acoustic  science,  son  of  a  notary  in  La  Fl^che,  was 
dumb  till  his  seventh  year,  and  never  spoke  very  plainly.  He  showed 
great  mechanical  aptitude  while  at  the  Jesuits'  scnool  of  his  native  town, 
and  even  before.  In  1670  he  went  to  Paris,  and  one  of  his  uncles  gave 
him  an  allowance  on  condition  of  his  studying  for  the  ChurcL  When 
he  abandoned  theology  his  allow^ance  ceased,  and  he  lived  by  teaching 
mathematics.  He  soon  taught  many  pupils  of  high  social  rank. 
Between  1680  and  1690  he  began  the  study  of  fortification,  and  was 
at  last  appointed  examiner  of  me  engineers,  and  allowed  a  pension  till 
death.  In  1686  he  was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Paris ;  and  worked  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
improving  the  mathematical  theory  of  sound,  discovering  by  theory  and 
experiment  the  velocity  of  the  vibration  of  musical  strings  under  various 
circumstances  of  magnitude  and  tension.  His  ear  being  very  defective, 
he  relied  on  the  words  of  assistants  very  largely.  His  papers  on 
acoustics  are  contained  in  various  volumes  of  Die  Academy  between 
the  years  1700  and  1713.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  tnie  founder  of 
this  branch  of  Physics,  pursued  afterws^d^  in  the  18th  century  by 
David  Bernoulli,  Euler,  D'AIembert,  and  Chladni,  and  in  the  19th  by 
Sophie  Germain,  and  Helmholtz.  Sauveur's  experiments  in  this 
department  have  proved  more  fertile  than  his  calculations ;  and  the 
same  perhaps  may  oe  said  of  others.  [C.  O.  H.] 

PhU.  Pos.  vol.  ii.  lect,  82. 


GALILEO,  b.  1564,  d.  1642. 

The  founder  of  Physics  was  bom  in  Pisa,  February  15,  three  days 
before  Michael  An^elo's  death,  and  died  in  the  year  of  Newton's  birth. 
His  father,  distinguished  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  was  a  poor 
descendant  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  Florentine  family  of  Bonajuti, 
who,  in  the  14th  century,  had  changed  their  name  for  that  of  Gameo. 
The  boy  showed  early  signs  of  ardent  and  versatile  genius.  He  con- 
structed mechanical  toys  for  his  school-fellows ;  he  threw  himself  eagerly 
into  Greek  and  Latin  study  ;  he  inherited  his  father's  skill  in  music  ; 
and  he  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  painting,  to  which  two  genera- 
tions earlier  his  life  would  probably  have  been  devoted.  Ariosto  and 
Dante  remained  his  favourite  poets  throujrhout  life.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Pisa,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  great  Cesalpino,  one  of  Harvey's  forerunners.  Visitors  to 
the  Ciithedral  are  shown  the  bronze  lamp  which  he  saw  swinging,  and 
of  which  he  noticed  that  the  swings,  whether  through  a  large  or  small 
arc,  took  place  in  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  times.  Of  mathematics  he 
knew  nothing  as  yet,  for  his  father,  wishing  to  concentrate  him  on 
medicine,  had  dissuaded  him  from  learning  them.  Yet  he  turned  his 
discovery  to  account  by  constructing  a  pendulum  of  proper  length  for 
measuring  the  speed  and  regularity  of  the  pulse :  the  firot  instrument 
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perhapa  ever  made  for  pTeuse  obscrvatiOD  of  phenomena  in  »  liTing 
organiBm.  Quite  at  the  end  of  hU  life,  his  ihoughta  turned  agiuD  to  the 
pendulum  as  the  best  mode  of  measuring  time  with  the  exactneaa 
required  in  astronomj. 

Galileo  was  not  dow  to  fiod  whero  his  proper  work  laj.  Viriani, 
his  disciple  and  biographer,  tells  ua  that  uodemeath  all  his  studies  of 
nature,  life,  and  art,  he  felt,  even  before  he  knew,  that  there  lay  the 
scientific  foundation  of  the  whole — the  laws  of  Geomet^.  From  Ricci, 
a  friend  of  his  father,  who  taught  mathematics  at  the  Giaod-Bucal 
court,  he  received,  at  the  age  of  22,  his  first  lesson  in  Euclid.  From 
Euclid  he  soon  passed  to  Ajcbimedes,  and  fastened  upon  that  part  of 
his  work  in  which  the  greatest  of  geometeia  stood  alone,  the  marvellous 
researches  on  the  lever,  and  on  floating  bodies.  We  note  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  Descartes  and  Pappus  (see  Papfcb),  one  of  the  bridges 
between  ancient  and  modern  science.  Galileo's  first  work  was  Qie 
construction  of  a  balance  for  solving  in  a  simpler  wav  Archimedes' 
problem  of  the  crown  of  gold  alloyed  with  silver.  This  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Marquis  Guidubaldo  of  Pesaro,  a  name  weU  known  in 
mathematical  history,  who  urged  him  to  write,  ia  1588,  his  treatise  on 
The  Centre  of  Oranly  in  IMidi,  and  who  procured  the  next  year  his 
election  as  Mathematical  Professor  in  Pisa.  Here  began  his  first  series 
of  researches  on  motion,  controlled  by  experimenta  on  foiling  bodies 
carried  on  from  the  Leaning  Tower.  Here,  too,  was  his  first  crusade 
against  the  decrepit  philosophy  of  his  time,  in  which  Aristotle's 
conjectures  had  been  petrified  into  a  creed,  while  of  the  open  mind 
and  patient  observation  of  the  great  maBt«r  not  a  trace  was  left. 

After  two  years  Pisa  was  too  hot  to  hold  him.  But  in  1592,  through 
the  persistent  help  of  Guidubaldo,  he  became  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Padua  ;  and  there,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  he 
spent  the  following  eighteen  years,  and  did  most  of  his  constructive  work. 
Hia  lecture-halt  bad  an  audience  of  two  thousand,  including  strangers 
from  every  part  of  Europe.  Hia  latest  discoveries,  and  his  suggeationa 
for  ori;>inal  researches,  were  poured  out  to  all  comers  ungrudgingly.  The 
range  of  subjects  was  wide.  Besides  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion, 
he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  measuring  all  natural  forces,  great  or  small, 
abstruse  or  faniiliar,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  (teometry, 
and  thus  adapt  them  to  the  service  of  man.  No  one  before  him  had 
sought  to  measure  heat  with  precision.  His  own  thermometer,  though 
very  imperfect,  was  the  starting-point  of  others.  It  was  his  disciple 
Torricelli  who  first  measured  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  astronomy  it  wa.f  well  known  that  he  took  the  Copemican  side. 
He  held,  with  Bruno,  that  the  universe  waa  infinite,  not  finite  ;  and  that 
the  atiira  and  planets  were  made  of  the  same  aulMtance  as  the  world  we 
live  in.  The  use  he  made  of  the  telescope— invented  in  Holland  in  1608, 
but  greatly  improved  bv  himself  in  the  followinp;  year— showed  facts 
that  made  this  view  far  more  probable.  The  Butch  invention  was  for 
terrestrial  purposes  only,  Galileo,  not  neglecting  these — for  he  won  the 
favour  of  the  Venetian  Senate  by  showmg  the  distance  at  which  an 
enemy's  Heet  could  lie  ilescried — turned  his  own  more  powerful  instru- 
ment to  the  sky.     He  speedily  discovered  Jupiter's  four  moons,  the 
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irregular  surface  of  our  own  satellite,  the  phases  of  Venus,  certain  bodies 
which  he  could  not  clearly  define  surrounding  Saturn,  and  the  solar 
spots.  The  first  of  these  has  been  well  described  as  a  miniature  Coper- 
mean  system  :  all  of  them  showed  the  solar  system  to  be  far  more  com- 
plicated than  men  thought.  His  resolution  of  Jthe  Milky  Way  into 
separate  stars  gave  another  proof  that  our  sun  with  its  planets  was  but 
an  atom  in  a  boundless  universe. 

The  Venetian  Senate  at  once  raised  Galileo's  salary.  But  as  the 
Grand  Duke  offered  him  equal  advantages  in  Florence,  patriotism  turned 
the  scale.  He  left  Padua  for  Florence  in  1610,  and  from  that  time  till 
his  death  he  never  knew  peace.  In  the  war  between  Science  and  Theo- 
logy he  was  eager  for  the  fight ;  he  had  powerful  friends,  and  felt  sure 
of  victory.  In  1611  he  visited  Rome,  and  freely  advocated  the  new 
conception  of  the  universe.  Systematic  clerical  opposition  now  began. 
A  letter  from  Galileo  to  Castelli,  in  which  he  took  the  dangerous  course 
of  trying  to  harmonise  Science  and  Scripture,  was  laid  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Early  in  1616  the  propositions  of  the  sun's  fixity  and  the  earth's 
diunial  motion  were  formally  condemned ;  the  work  of  Copernicus, 
published  seventy  years  before,  was  placed  on  the  Index  ;  and  a  promise 
was  extorted  from  Galileo  not  to  defend  his  theory.  He  remained  silent 
for  seven  years.  In  1623,  when  his  friend  Maffeo  Barbarini  became 
Pope  Urban  viii.,  he  strove  to  get  those  edicts  reversed.  In  this  he 
failed,  yet  still  persisted  in  writing  his  celebrated  Dialogues  on  the  Txoo 
Systems,  This  work  with  much  (EflSculty  he  obtained  leave  to  print  in 
1632,  on  the  condition  of  inserting  reservations  dictated,  it  is  tnought, 
by  Urban  himself,  which  disfigure  the  preface  and  the  first  section  of 
the  work.  But  the  dramatic  form  gave  free  play  to  the  irony  of  which 
Galileo  was  a  master.  Simplicius,  the  personage  who  advocates  obscur- 
antism, was  said,  truly  or  not,  to  be  Urban  himself.  The  book  spread 
swiftly  through  Europe  from  south  to  north.  It  was  resolved  that 
Galileo  should  be  crushed.  He  was  summoned  to  Rome ;  and  on  the 
22nd  June  1633  he  was  forced  to  read  and  sign  a  formal  abjuration  of 
his  belief  in  the  Copernican  doctrine.  Tortured  physicalljr  he  was  not ; 
though  had  he  refused,  certain  death  or  imprisonment  awaited  him ;  and 
his  principal  work  was  still  unprinted.  He  was  allowed  to  live  in 
retirement  near  Florence,  all  gatherings  of  friends  being  strictly  for- 
bidden. His  house  was  the  Vula  Martellini,  at  Arcetri,  near  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Matthew,  where  his  daughter.  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  was  a 
nun.  It  is  sad  to  know  that  this  daughter,  whose  touching  letters  are 
preserved,  and  whose  loving  care  had  been  his  mainstay  for  years,  should 
pave  died  soon  after  his  retiurn  from  Rome,  worn  out  by  anxiety. 

But  his  strenuous  activity  survived.  His  greatest  book,  the  Dia- 
logu4is  on  the  Two  Sciences  of  Mechanics  and  Motimiy  summing  up  his 
work  at  Pisa  and  Padua,  was  completed  at  this  time,  and  published  in 
1638  in  Holland.  He  carried  on  a  long  correspondence  with  the  Dutch 
Government  as  to  adopting  observations  of  Jupiter's  satellites  for  deter- 
mination of  longitudes.  His  last  astronomical  work  was  to  discover  the 
moon's  libration.  Then  sight  failed  him.  Yet  ho  still  worked  on,  dic- 
tating to  Viviani  and  Torricelli  important  papers,  amongst  them  one  on 
the  ulumination  of  the  moon  by  earth  light,  and  attempts  to  adapt  the 
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pendulum  to  meagarement  of  time.  He  was  atill  full  of  schemes  for 
new  inquiries  when  he  was  struck  down  bj  fever.  He  died  on  the  8th 
of  Januar}'  1642,  in  his  76th  year. 

Galileo  did  not  demonstrste  the  earth's  motion.  What  he  did  was 
to  found  the  science  of  Dynamic,  which,  in  the  bands  of  Newt«n  nearly 
It  hundred  years  later,  led  to  that  demonstration.  The  scientific  study 
of  motion,  contrasted  with  that  of  equilibrium,  involves  ihe  new  element 
of  Time.  Galileo  defined  uniform  velocity  as  that  in  which  the  spaces 
traversed  were  proportional  to  the  times  of  transit  Kepler  had  shown 
that  a  body  actioe  under  a  single  impulse  and  unhindered,  will  move 
for  ever  in  a  strai^t  line.  But  how  was  it  with  a  body  act^  on  fay  a 
continuous  force,  as  that  of  a  body  falling  from  rest  under  tjie  influence 
of  gravity )  That  the  velocity  increased  as  the  fall  went  on  was  obvious ; 
but  what  was  the  law  of  the  increase  1  His  discovery  of  this  law,  as 
Comte  has  said,  is  the  crowning-point  of  his  &me. 

Galileo  tells  us  that  he  put  to  himself  as  (he  simplest  hypothesis  that 
equal  increments  of  velocity  took  place  in  equal  times.  As  time  is 
ii^itely  divisible,  these  increments  are  infinitely  small  and  numerous, 
and  the  problem  was  to  sum  them.  It  was  a  problem  of  integrBtion, 
though  so  simple  as  not  to  need  a  special  calculus.  Galileo  shows  by 
a  simple  geometric  process  that,  in  motion  uniformly  accelerated,  the 
time  occupied  is  equal  to  that  spent  by  a  body  moving  uniformly  with 
velocity  equal  to  half  that  attained  by  the  accelerated  body  at  the  end 
of  the  period  ;  that  the  spaces  traversed  are  as  the  sqnarea  of  the  time ; 
and  as  a  corollary  from  this,  that  the  spaces  in  each  successive  interval 
are  to  one  another  as  the  series  of  the  odd  numbers.  In  a  further  section 
of  the  work  Galileo  shows,  with  extreme  fulness,  that  a  body,  like  a 
projectile,  acted  on  simultaneously  by  an  impulse  and  by  the  continuous 
force  of  gravity,  will  move  in  a  parabola.  The  Second  Law  of  Motion — 
that  which  Comte  calls  the  kw  of  coexistence  of  movements — was  clearly 
known  to  him. 

Orifinol  aa  his  discoveries  in  Dynamic  were,  those  in  Static  were 
hardly  less  important;  and  La(p»n^in  the  first  section  of  the  if Avinioue 
Analyliqtte,  fully  appreciated  their  importance.  Hia  work  on  the  Utiltiy 
■  of  Mechanical  Scxaice  and  the  InttTVTnent»  it  employlf  written,  it  is 
tnought,  in  1593,  thouch  published  much  hiter,  contains  on  its  first  ptwe 
the  aistinct  germ  of  uie  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities,  aa  solvina  toe 
apparent  paradox,  that  the  small  weiifht  at  the  long  arm  of  the  lever 
could  balance  a  large  one.  The  velocity  with  which  the  two  arms 
trndtd  to  move  was  inversely  proportionate  to  the  weights  ;  and  the 
case  was  therefore  as  though  a  man  having  to  carry  to  a  certain  distance 
a  load  beyond  his  strength,  took  many  journeys  and  conveyed  a  portion 
of  it  in  each.     The  element  of  time  comes  in. 

Galileo  tested  his  law  of  falling  bodies  partly  by  direct  observation, 
partly  by  comparing  the  spaces  traversed  in  pven  times  upon  inclined 
planes  of  the  same  altitude.  The  velocity,  ideutic-al  at  the  end  of  the 
fall,  admitted,  in  the  earlier  parts,  of  more  easy  measurement  than  when 
the  fall  was  vertical  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  note  of  his  whole 
work  is  mathematical  research  controllins;,  and  controlled  by,  observation 
of  Nature.    For  abstract  mathematics  he  nad  little  taste.    "  Philosophy," 
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he  says  in  his  Saggiatore^  "  is  written  in  the  great  book  of  the  Universe 
which  lies  always  open.  But  we  must  first  understand  the  language 
and  the  character  in  which  it  is  written.  That  language  is  mathematics. 
Its  characters  are  triangles,  circles,  and  other  geometric  figures,  without 
which  we  cannot,  humanly  speaking,  understand  the  wor(&,  and  wander 
aimlessly  through  a  dark  Labyrinth."  [J.  H.  B.] 

Galileo  :  Dialogiua  on  Mechanics  and  on  Motion,    Private  Life  of  OcUileo 
Macmillan,  1870.     PhU.  Pos.  lect.  1,  15,  and  29.    Pos,  Pol.  iii.  479. 


VIETA  {Fran^l  b.  1540,  cL  160a 

Francois  Yiette,  commonly  known  as  Yieta,  was  bom  in  1540  at 
Fontenai-le-Comte,  near  La  Kochelle.  The  recorded  events  of  his  life 
are  chiefly  that  he  held  the  post  of  Master  of  Requests  under  Henry  iii. 
and  Henrv  iv. ;  and  that  he  took  an  active  but  not  very  successful  part 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  under  the  Papacy  of  Gregory  xiii. 
His  spare  time  was  concentrated  with  extreme  z^  on  Alffebra,  in  the 
history  of  which  he  fills  a  most  important  place.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1603. 

Algebra,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  embodied  in  the  work  of 
Diophantus  (see  page  138  above),  had  been  cultivated  and  developed  by 
the  Arabs  in  the  great  school  of  Baghdad.  The  treatise  of  Mahommed 
ben  Musa,  composed  under  the  Khalifate  of  Al  Mamoun  (813-33  A.D.), 
in  which  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations,  in  ^metrical  forms  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Euclid's  second  book,  is  clearly  ^ven,  was  brought  in  the 
12th  century  into  Italy  by  Leonard  Fibonacci.  Little  progress  was  made 
till  the  16th  century,  when  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  and  Ferrari  devoted  them- 
selves with  nearly  complete  success  to  the  solution  of  equations  of  the 
third  degree.  But  the  work  of  these  men  was  essentially  special  Yieta, 
taking  up  algebra  where  they  left  it,  enlarged  its  scope,  improved,  or 
rather,  it  would  be  true  to  say,  constructed  its  notation,  and  thus  formed 
what  Comte  calls  the  Calculus  of  Relations  into  a  distinct  branch  of 
science. 

His  works,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Isagoge  in  Artem  AncUytx- 
eurnj  the  Logi^tict  Speciosa^  and  the  Zetttica^  were  separately  printed  and 
distributed  privately  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  were  puolished  by  Schooten 
in  1646  in  a  collected  form.  The  volume  forms  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  algebra.  The  symbols  employed  are  not  entirely  identical  with  those 
now  m  use,  and  are  much  more  cumbrous.  His  signs  for  addition,  sub- 
traction, and  division  are  identical  with  ours,  except  that,  in  expressing  the 
difference  between  two  quantities  of  which  one  was  unknown,  ne  useu  the 
symbol  that  is  now  employed,  since  Recorde,  to  express  equality.  For 
multiplication  he  used  the  Latin  prepositions  in  or  s^ih.  The  powers  of  a 
quantity  were  expressed  by  terms  of  geometric  origin.  The  first  power 
being  called  latus  (a  side,  or  line),  the  second  was  called  quadratum,  the 
third  cubus ;  for  higher  powers  the  expressions  quadrato-quadratum, 
quadrato-cubus,  cubo-cubus,  and  so  on,  were  used.  But  the  simplifica- 
tions used  since  his  time  do  not  touch  the  fact  that  Yieta  was  the  first 
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by  whom  algebra  was  definitely  conceived  as  the  Calculus  of  Relations  : 
as  a  science  in  which  all  quantities,  known  or  unknown,  were  expressed 
by  symbols,  and  in  which  symbols  of  quantity  were  definitely  distinguished 
from  symbols  of  operation.  By  the  side  of  this  achievement  the  special 
discoveries  of  Vieta,  of  which  a  long  list  may  be  made,  are  of  secondary 
importance. 

Amongst  these,  however,  should  be  recorded,  as  De  Morgan  in  his 
admirable  memoir  on  Vieta  observes,  "Vieta's  application  of  his  new 
algebra  to  the  extension  of  trigonometry,  in  which  he  first  discovered 
the  important  relation  of  multiple  angles,  and  his  extension  of  the 
ancient  rules  for  the  division  and  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots 
to  the  exe^etic  process  for  the  solution  of  all  ec^uations.''  De  Morgan  goes 
on  to  remark,  "  If  a  Persian  or  Hindu,  instructed  in  the  modem 
European  algebra,  were  to  ask,  '  Who  of  all  individual  men  made  the 
stop  which  most  distinctly  marks  the  separation  of  the  science  which  you 
now  return  to  us  from  that  which  we  delivered  to  you  by  the  hands  of 
Mahommed  ben  Musa  ?'  the  answer  must  be — Vieta."  [J.  H.  B.] 

For  Vieta's  works  see  above.  De  Morgan :  Article,  Vibta,  Penny  Cfyclopadia. 

HARRIOTT  {Tliomas),  b.  1560,  d.  1621. 

An  important  link  in  mathematical  history  between  Vieta  and 
Descartes  is  supplied  by  Harriott.  He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  in  St 
Mary's  Parish,  in  1560,  and  entered  St  Mary's  HalL  After  taking  his 
degree  he  became  mathematical  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  through 
his  influence  went  with  Sir  R  Grenville,  in  1585,  to  survey  the  new 
territory  of  Virginia.  His  report,  published  in  the  third  volume  of 
HaJduyfs  Voyages  (1600),  contains  important  suggestions  as  to  the 
development  of  the  industry  and  trade  of  that  colon  v. 

On  his  return  Raleigh  introduced  him  to  theEarl  of  Northumberland, 
a  munificent  patron  of  science,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  £300,  with 
residence  at  Sion  House  ;  and  who  during  Ins  own  imprisonment,  in  1606, 
frequently  received  Harriott  and  other  mathematical  friends.  At  Sion 
House  Harriott  pursued  his  scientific  studies  till  his  death,  in  1621,  of 
cancer.    He  was  buried  in  St  Christopher's  Church  in  London. 

Harriott  was  an  energetic  and  sedulous  astronomical  observer.  He 
kept  up  correspondence  with  Kepler ;  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the 
invention  of  the  telescope  :  and  on  17th  October  1610  he  began  a  series 
of  observations  on  **tne  new-found  planets  about  Jupiter."  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  he  discovered  them  before  Galileo :  but  for 
this  there  is  no  evidence.  A  large  collection  of  his  astronomical  observa- 
tions is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  together  with  memoirs  on 
other  scientific  subjects.     These  are  still  unpublished. 

The  work  on  which  his  place  in  this  Calendar  depends,  Artis  AnaJy- 
Hem  Praxis  J  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  in  1631,  six  years 
before  the  publication  of  Descartes'  Oeonutry.  In  view  of  the  exagf^r- 
ated  claims  put  forward  on  Harriott's  behalf  by  WalUs  and  others,  it  is 
well  to  refer  to  the  very  striking  preface  to  this  work,  in  which  Harriott 
states  his  aim  to  be  simply  that  of  reproducing  the  work  of  Vieta  with 
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an  improYed  notation.  Improved  notation  in  algebra  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing,  and  Harriott's  improvements  were  great.  The  powers  of 
quantities,  instead  of  being  described,  as  by  Vieta,  as  lotus,  quadratum, 
cuhu^f  quadrcUo-quadratum,  and  so  on,  were  now  represented  very 
nearly  as  in  modem  algebra,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  letters,  aa,  xxx, 
etc  The  further  step  of  using  a  number  to  represent  the  exponent, 
as  a^,  x',  was  introduced  shortly  afterwards  by  Descartes.  In  Harriott's 
work  an  algebraic  equation  assumes  its  modem  form,  the  terms  being 
collected  on  the  left  side  and  equated  with  zero.  Recorde  had  already 
proposed,  many  years  before,  the  symbol  of  equality,  and  Harriott 
adopted  it,  adding  the  symbols  for  excess  or  defect  To  him  also  is  due 
the  discovery  that  an  equation  has  as  many  roots  as  there  are  units  in 
its  highest  power.  [J.  H.  B.] 

See  Harriott's  work  referred  to  above ;  also,  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog. 


WALLIS  {John),  b.  1616,  d.  1703. 

John  Wallis  was  bom  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  November  13,  1616. 
He  displayed  no  special  talent  &s  a  child,  and  had  but  just  be^in  the 
study  of  arithmetic  when  he  entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambndge,  in 
1632.  There  he  studied  anatomy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  accept  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  Circulation.  He  took  orders  ; 
in  the  civil  war  he  sided  with  the  Parliament ;  in  1643  the  sequestered 
living  of  St.  Qabriel,  Fenchurch  Street,  was  given  to  him  :  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster.  It  was  not  till  his  31st  year  that  he 
applied  himself  seriously  to  mathematics.  In  1649  he  was  made  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford;  and  shortlv  afterwards  he  began  the 
series  of  researches  which  mark  him  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  transcen- 
dental analysis.  Though  a  Parliamentarian,  he  favoured  the  Restoration  ; 
and  therefore  when  this  took  place  he  retained  his  professorship.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Koyal  Society.  He  died  in  his  SStn  year, 
October  28,  1703. 

His  most  important  work  is  the  Arithmeti^M  Infinitorum,  published 
in  1655.  In  this  he  starts  from  the  method  of  Cavalieri,  who  in  1635 
had  presented  the  method  of  Exhaustions,  used  by  Archimedes  and  other 
ancient  geometers,  in  a  new  form.  Cavalieri  re^^arded  lines  as  made  up 
of  innumerable  points,  or  rather  of  very  short  Imes  ;  a  surface  as  com- 
posed of  innumerable  lines,  or  rather  of  extremely  narrow  parallelo- 
grams ;  a  solid  of  innumerable  planes,  or  rather  of  solids  of  extremely 
small  depth.  That  these  elementary  parts  were  more  easily  conceived  of 
than  the  wholes  to  which  they  belonged  was  certain  ;  but  the  difficulty 
lay  in  their  summation — or,  to  use  the  language  of  Leibnitz  and  his 
colleagues,  in  their  integration.  The  progress  effected  by  Wallis  con- 
sisted in  the  application  to  this  problem  of  the  algebraic  odculus.  By 
summation  of  the  series  first  of  tne  natural  numbers,  then  of  their  squares, 
their  cubes,  and  their  higher  powers  successively,  he  performed  the  in- 
tegration now  represented  as  fx^  d  ;  the  remarkable  point  being  that  he 
extended  the  use  of  the  symbol  m  to  fractional  and  to  negative  quantities. 
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He  arrived  in  the  same  manner  at]  many  other  results  which  are  really 
applications  of  the  integral  calculus  in  eyerything  but  form :  as  e.^., 
the  rectification  of  the  parabola,  which  he  showed  to  be  dependent  on 
the  quadration  of  the  hyperbola.  Newton's  discovery  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem  is  directly  consequent  on  Wallis*s  investigations  of  the  quadra- 
ture of  curves. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that^  in  the  opening  sentences  of  this 
great  work,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  WalUs  ooldly  affirms  the 
expediency  of  the  inductive  method  in  mathematical  research ;  a  forecast 
of  Oomte's  remarkable  saying  that  Geometry  was  a  science  of  observa- 
tion ;  a  truth  which  it  would  have  been  well  that  Kant  had  recognised. 
"  Wallis,"  says  De  Morgan,  "  was  eminently  distinguished  by  his  power 
of  comparison  and  generalisation ;  and  he  had  a  large  portion  of  the 
faith  in  the  results  of  algebra  which  has  led  to  its  complete  modem 
establishment,  in  which  hardly  any  of  that  sort  of  faith  is  wanted.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  ideas  which  the  ordinary 
processes  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  had  offered  for  centuries  without 
results."  [J.  H.  B.] 

De  Morgan :  Article  on  Wallis  in  Penny  Cydopadia. 


FEBMAT  {Piirre  de\  b.  1595,  d.  1665. 

Pierre  de  Fermat  was  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1595.  He  studied  law, 
became  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  his  province,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  70.  He  seldom  left  his  province,  where  he  had  the  reputation  of 
an  upright  magistrate,  and  of  a  teamed  and  capable  lawyer. 

The  mathematical  problems  with  which  he  occupied  himself  were 
principally  the  theory  of  numbers,  and  the  treatment  and  generalisation 
of  geometrical  questions  by  the  algebraic  calculus,  to  which  Descartes' 
Geometry  had  given  so  powerful  a  stimulus.  In  {Murticular,  he  studied 
(1)  the  method  of  determining  the  maxima  and  minima  of  curves — that 
is,  the  points  at  which  the  ordinates  undergo  a  chai^  from  increase 
to  decrease,  or  the  reverse ;  and  (2)  the  problem  of  (&awinff  tangents 
to  the  curve  at  any  point.  The  two  problems  are  closely  ^ied,  and 
their  solution  brought  Fermat  very  near  the  discovery  of  the  Differential 
Calculus,  of  which  indeed  Lagrange  regards  him  as  the  first  inventor. 
This,  however,  is  an  exaggeration  :  to  suggest  the  principle  of  that  cal- 
culus was  one  thing,  to  construct  it  was  quite  another,  which  needed  a 
stronger  man  than  Fermat 

His  principle  was  as  follows  : — When  a  function  of  a  variable  (fac), 
represented  by  the  ordinate  of  a  curve,  has  reached  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum^  its  increment  in  a  position  infinitely  near  is  zero.  Making, 
therefore,  an  infinitely  small  addition,  e,  to  the  abscissa,  we  obtain  a  new 
function  of  x  which  we  may  equate  with  the  original  function.  The  terms 
in  which  e  is  a  factor  may  now  be  suppressed,  since  e  is  an  infinitely 
small  quantity.  We  thus  obtain  a  special  value  of  x,  corresponding  to 
the  point  at  which  ix  is  a  m4xximum  or  a  minimum.  On  this  Montucla 
observes,  with  justice :  "  This  extremely  ingenious  mle  is  similar,  barring 
the  nofo^ton,  to  that  taught  by  the  Differential  Calculus.    The  superiority 
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of  the  latter  lies  in  its  speedier  method,  and  in  the  complete  avoidance  of 
the  irrational  quantities  from  which  Fermat's  equations  could  not  always 
be  disentangled"  (Montucla,  part  iv.  livr.  2,  p.  111).  This  conception 
of  Fermat,  and  also  his  analytical  treatment  of  tangents,  are  clearly 
explained  in  Comte's  GioirUtrie  Analytique — a  work  specially  intendea 
to  show  the  fiill  range  of  Cartesian  geometry  up  to  the  point  where  it 
was  superseded  by  Leibnitz  and  Newton. 

Fermat  edited  and  commented  on  Diophantus,  adding  important 
researches  of  his  own  on  the  theory  of  numoers.  A  new  and  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  [J.  H.  B.] 


OLAIRAUT  (Alexis  aaudc\  b.  1713,  d.  1765. 

Clairaut  was  bom  in  Paris,  May  7,  1713.  His  father  was  a 
mathematical  teacher.  The  son's  precocity  was  proved  by  his  publica- 
tion of  an  original  treatise  on  Ourvts  of  DomUc  Curvature  at  the  age 
of  18 ;  it  had  been  completed,  however,  two  years  earlier,  and  was 
begun  in  his  14th  year.  In  1731  he  was  admittecl  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  Maupertuis,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Lapland  in  1735,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  a 
degree  of  the  meridian.  Clairaut  had  already  begun  a  series  of  researches 
on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  resulting  in  the  publication  in  1743  of  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  this  subject  In  this  he  showed  that,  regarding 
the  Earth  as  an  elliptic  spheroid,  the  variation  of  gravity  upon  the 
surfjBuse  was  independent  of  the  law  of  density  of  the  interior  strata^ 
and  might  be  deduced  from  a  knowledge  of  the  external  form.  Of  no 
less  importance  were  his  various  memoirs  on  The  Theory  of  the  Moon 
(1643-1652),  raising  the  important  problem  of  three  gravitating  bodies, 
and  supplying  defects  in  Newton's  mode  of  applying  his  law  to  lunar 
motions.  He  was  the  first  who  applied  Newton's  theory  to  the  perturba- 
tion of  cometary  motions  by  attractions  of  the  planets  ;  foretelling  in 
1757,  by  very  elaborate  applications  of  mathematical  analysis,  the  action 
of  Jupiter  on  Halley's  Comet.  These  and  other  researches  of  a  similar 
kind  justify  the  title  which  Comte' gives  to  him  (Synth.  Subj.  pp.  567  and 
653)  of  being  the  principal  constructor  of  Celestial  Mechanics. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  any  account  of 
Clairaut's  work  that  can  be  given  here  should  oft'er  the  slightest  approach 
to  adequacy.  Those  who  imagine  that  Newton  found  out  all  that  was 
worth  knowing  about  the  solar  system,  or,  again,  that  researches  like 
Clairaut's  are  made  by  looking  through  a  telescope  or  using  a  surveyor's 
instrument,  can  only  be  undeceived  by  going  themselves  through  some 
of  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  long  and  arduous  course  of  deductive 
reasoning  which  tney  involved. 

But  the  briefest  notice  of  Clairaut  should  include  a  mention  of  the 
two  masterpieces  of  lucid  exposition  in  which  this  great  geometer  has 
made  the  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  accessible  to 
the  humblest  intelligence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  case  he 
begins  by  introducing  the  student  in  the  most  vivid  and  impressive 
way  to  the  central  problem  with  which  the  science  deals — in  algebra,  to 
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the  formation  of  equations ;  in  geometry,  to  the  indirect  measurement 

of  space.    Both  subjects  are  presented  in  the  way  in  which  we  may 

presume  them  to  have  occurred  to  the  earliest  investigators,  and  are 

thus  endued  with  the  charm  that  accompanies  the  most  abstract  scientific 

teaching  when  shown  to  have  its  root  in  the  History  of  Humanity. 

[J.  H.  R] 

Clairaut's  Algebra  and  Oeometry  are  in  the  Positivist  Library.    The  latter 
has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Kaines  (1881). 

POINSOT  {Louis\  b.  1777,  d.  1859. 

PoiNsoT  was  bom  in  Paris,  drd  January  1777.  He  entered  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  1794  In  1804  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Lyceum ;  in  1809  he  became  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  at  the  Polytechnic  School ;  and  in  1816,  examiner  at  the 
same  institution.  In  1813  he  succeeded  Lagrange  as  secretary  to  the 
Academy.  He  was  one  of  those  who  recognised  Comte's  genius,  and 
formed  part  of  the  small  but  illustrious  audience  before  whom  the  Course 
of  Positive  Philosophy  was  delivered  in  1826. 

Poinsot's  principal  contribution  to  Rational  Mechanics  is  his  theory 
of  Couples.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  two  forces  in  the  same  plane, 
equal  in  magnitude,  opposite  in  direction,  and  not  applied  in  the  same 
line,  cannot  be  equilibrated  by  any  single  third  force,  he  called  such  pairs 
of  forces  Couples  ;  the  moment  or  leverage  pf  the  couple  being  the  pro- 
duct of  one  of  the  forces  into  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  arm  joining 
it  to  the  other.  Poinsot  shows  in  nis  Elements  of  Static  (1)  how  the 
couple  can  be  transferred  to  any  parallel  plane,  or  to  any  position  in  the 
same  plane,  without  change  of  result ;  (2)  how  couples  in  different  planes 
can  be  reduced  to  a  single  resultant  couple.  The  extreme  simplicity  and 
clearness  thus  introduced  into  the  stuay  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  ri^d 
system  are  obvious  to  every  reader  of  his  Elements  of  Static.  Apphed 
to  the  study  of  Rotation,  Comte  observes  that  the  theory  of  Couples  is 
capable  of  rendering  it  as  clear  and  as  elementary  as  that  of  Motion  of 
Translation  {Phil,  Jros.  voL  L  lect.  xvi.).  [J.  H.  B.] 

The  Static  of  Poinsot,  with  all  his  Memoirs  on  Mechanic,  are  in  the  second 
division  of  the  Positivist  Library.  See  Articles  on  Rotation  and  on 
Thbobt  or  CoDPLis  in  Penny  Cyclop. 

EULER  (Leonard),  b.  1707,  d.  1783. 

The  most  fertile  of  great  geometers,  as  Comte,  in  his  Synthhe  SuJh 
jective,  habitually  caUs  him,  was  bom  at  Basle,  15th  April  1707.  His 
father  was  a  Swiss  pastor,  himself  a  mathematician,  and  a  pupil  of  James 
Bernoulli.  Leonard  Euler  was  taught  by  John  Bernoulli,  and  was  a 
friend  of  his  son  Daniel  On  the  invitation  of  Catharine  i.  of  Russia,  he 
was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in  1727,  he  succeeded  Daniel 
Bernoulli  as  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  Integral  Calculus ;  here,  too,  he 
published  (1736)  his  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  of  which  Lagrange,  in  his 
Mdcanique  Analytique  (vol.  L  p.  227),  speaks  as  the  first  great  work 
in  which  analysis  was  applied  to  the  science  of  Motion.    He  observes, 

2q 
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howeyer,  that  this  work  is  founded^  like  those  that  preceded  it,  on  the 
consideration  of  tangential  and  normal  forces ;  but  that  a  simpler  way 
of  expressing  the  effect  of  accelerating  forces  on  the  movement  of  bodies, 
in  which  the  motion  of  a  body  and  the  forces  producing  it  are  referred 
to  fixed  directions  in  space,  was  introduced  six  years  afterwards  in  Mac- 
laurin's  Treatise  on  Fluxions^  and  has  since  been  generally  adopted. 

In  1741  he  went,  at  the  invitation  of  Frederick,  to  Berlin,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty-five  years,  prosecuting  inquiries  into  every  branch 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  and  atso  supplying  the  great  ruler  with  much 
valuable  information  connected  with  the  mmt,  with  navigable  canals, 
and  other  practical  subjects.  Here,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Princess 
of  Anhalt-bessau,  he  wrote,  imder  the  title  of  Letters  to  a  German 
Princessy  a  popular  exposition  of  mechanical  and  physical  science.  In 
1766,  the  Empress  Catharine  ii.  persuaded  him  to  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  great  work,  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Integral  Calculus,  was  published  there  in  1768,  in  three 
quarto  volumes.    Euler  died  peacefully,  17th  September  1783. 

To  appreciate  the  quality  of  Euler's  work  would  require  mathematical 
developments  for  which  there  is  no  space  in  this  work.  He  extended  the 
theory  of  series  :  he  created  the  calculus  of  circular  functions  :  he  added 
much  to  indeterminate  analysis,  and  to  the  theory  of  numbers.  Of  the 
differential  and  the  integral  calculus,  on  both  of  which  he  wrote  elaborate 
treatises,  he  left  no  branch  imimproved,  and  he  did  much  to  develop 
their  application  to  physical  researches,  especially  to  the  dynamics  of 
fluids  and  to  acoustics.  His  theory  of  rotation  is  considered  by  Comte 
his  masterpiece,  "  on  account  of  its  admirable  correlation  of  the  abstract 
with  the  concrete ''  (SyntlUse  Subjective),  The  copiousness  of  his  work 
is  extraordinary.  Of  forty-six  volumes  of  scientific  papers  published  by 
the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  between  1741  and  1783,  Euler  wrote  at 
least  half ;  and  he  left  a  hundred  papers  unpublished.  Of  the  justice  of 
the  title  which  Comte  applies  to  him  there  can  be  little  question. 

[J.  H.  R] 

MONGE  (Gaspard),  b.  1746,  d.  18ia 

Gaspard  Monob  was  bom  at  Beaime  in  1746.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  in  prosperous  circumstances.  He  was  educated  at  the  Colle^ 
of  Lyons,  where  we  hear  of  him  at  the  age  of  16  as  already  occupied  m 
teaching.  He  became  a  mathematical  teacher  at  the  College  of  Engineers 
at  M(^zi^res  ;  and  here  it  was  that  he  developed  his  method  of  construct- 
ing geometrically  plans  of  fortification.  In  1780  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  Paris  as  teacher  of  hydrodynamics.  His  geometrical  method 
was  first  published  from  the  shorthand  notes  taken  of  his  lectures  in  the 
Normal  School  (1794-5) ;  the  work  was  enlarged  in  subsequent  editions. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  organising  the  naval  and  military  administra- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  wars,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Normal 
and  Polytechnic  Schools.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and 
the  scientific  results  of  that  expedition  are  largely  due  to  him.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  expelled  from  the  Institute.    He  died  July  28,  1818. 
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His  descriptiye  geometry,  a  branch  of  mathematics  almost  wholly  due  to 
him,  has  been  expmined  as  "  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  methods 
b^  which  a  ground-plan  and  an  elevation  are  made  to  give  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  a  building."  From  the  projections  of  a  point,  a  line,  or 
series  of  lines,  on  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  point,  line, 
or  series  of  lines  can  be  constructed.  Such  is  the  elementary  problem  of 
Monge's  QionUtru  Descriptive — a  masterpiece  of  lucid  exposition.  "  De- 
scriptive Geometry,"  he  says,  "  has  two  objects :  first,  it  supplies  the 
means  of  representing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  two  dimensions  bodies  of 
three  dimensions  :  provided  always  that  these  bodies  can  be  rigorously 
defined.  Secondly,  it  gives  the  power  of  recognising  the  forms  of  bodies 
by  the  precise  descriptions  given  of  them,  and  of  deducing  all  the  truths 
resulting  from  their  form  and  their  respective  position."  The  preface  to 
the  worK,  bearing  date  7th  year  of  the  Republic,  is  a  patriotic  exposition 
of  the  need  of  technical  education  as  an  agency  of  national  indepen- 
dence. 

Comte  speaks  of  the  work  of  Monge  (PhU,  Pos.  lect  iL)  as  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  utility  of  an  intermediate  class  intervening  be- 
tween students  of  abstract  science  and  men  engaged  in  practical  industry. 
The  engineering  class  has  developed  largely  in  recent  times  :  correspond- 
ing classes  are  needed  in  other  departments  of  thought 

Monge  was  a  mathematician  of  the  first  rank.  His  remarkable 
attempt  to  apply  principles  of  classification  to  geometric  surfaces  is  fully 
appreciated  m  Comte's  QionUtrit  AncUytique  (pp.  485,  et  seq). 

[J.  H.  R] 

D'ALEMBEBT  {Jean  U  Bond),  b.  1717,  d.  1783. 

D'Alembert,  the  illegitimate  son  of  an  artillery  officer,  was  found 
by  the  police  lying  in  a  public  market  near  the  church  of  St  Jean-le- 
Rond,  in  Paris,  and  taken  to  the  wife  of  a  poor  glazier,  who  brought 
him  up,  giving  him  the  name  of  the  church  near  which  he  was  found. 
To  his  mother,  Madame  de  Tencin,  who  subsequently  claimed  him,  he 
replied,  *'  You  are  my  stepmother  only  :  my  real  mother  is  the  glazier's 
wife."  With  this  poor  woman  he  lived  forty  years,  a  small  allowance 
being  made  him  by  nis  father.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  des  Quatre 
Nations  by  Jansenist  professors,  who  discovered,  what  they  afterwards 
vainly  attempted  to  check,  his  mathematical  genius ;  and  who  hoped 
to  divert  him,  like  Pascal,  into  mystical  speculations.  After  directing 
his  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  he 
bent  his  whole  energies  on  mathematical  research.  At  the  age  of  24  he 
was  admitted  (1741)  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  from  this  time 
began  a  brilliant  career  of  discovery  which  lasted  for  twenty-five  years, 
varied  only  by  his  co-operation  with  Diderot  in  the  celebrated  Enqfdo- 
pddicy  for  which  he  wrote  the  Introductory  Discourse  and  many  literary 
articles.  After  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  the  publication  was 
arrested  for  a  time  by  the  Government,  and  D'Alembert  retired  from  the 
mana^ment 

His  treatise  on  Dynamic,  founded  on  the  celebrated  principle  which 
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bears  his  name,  appeared  in  1741.  It  was  a  generalisation  of  a  question 
which  had  much  occupied  Huyghens  and  the  brothers  Bemoulli.  The 
passage  from  the  mechanics  of  a  particle  to  the  mechanics  of  a  mass,  or 
system  of  particles,  each  animated  with  its  own  tendency  to  move,  and 
each  acting  on,  and  reacted  on  by,  the  rest,  had  been  studied  by  these 
men  in  the  case  of  the  compound  pendulum.  Newton  had  shown  that  in 
the  case  of  a  sphere,  its  action  on  a  neighbouring  mass  might  be  regarded 
as  though  it  were  concentrated  in  its  centre  of  gravity.  IVAlembert 
handled  the  problem  in  its  entirety,  and  made  an  epoch  in  science.  His 
principle  is  thus  stated  by  Lagrange  :  "  If  the  bodies,  or  particles,  of  a 
rigid  system  receive  impressed  motions  which,  owinff  to  their  mutual 
action,  they  are  obliged  to  change,  it  is  clear  that  tnese  motions  may 
be  regarded  as  compounded  of  those  which  the  bodies  will  actually 
follow,  and  of  other  motions  which  are  destroyed.  These  last  must  be 
such  that  bodies  animated  by  these  solely  would  remain  in  equilibrium  " 
{Mdcanique  Analytiquey  vol.  i.  p.  239).  Comte,  in  commenting  upon  this 
principle,  remarks  tnat  its  germ  is  contained  in  Newton's  principle  of 
the  equality  between  action  and  reaction  (Phil,  Fos,  vol  i.  lect  17). 

D'Alembert  received  in  1752  a  pension  of  1200  francs  from  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  long  correspondence,  and  who  was 
anxious  that  he  should  settle  in  Berlin.  He  visited  that  city  in  1763, 
but  declined  to  stay.  He  refused  also  a  proposal  made  by  Catharine  of 
Russia  to  educate  her  son,  the  salary  offered  being  ^4000  per  annumu 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  his  imfortunate  attachment 
to  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse,  whose  love  for  him  was  neither  so  strong 
nor  so  enduring  as  his  own.     He  died  on  October  29,  1783. 

[J.  H.  B.] 


BERNOULLI  (Dam,id\  b.  1700,  d.  1782. 

Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  second  son  of  John  Bernoulli,  was  bom  at 
Groningen,  February  9,  1700.  He  studied  medicine  for  some  years,  but 
mathematics  was  from  the  first  his  favourite  pursuit  At  the  age  of  24 
he  was  offered,  but  he  refused,  the  Presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Genoa.  In  1725  he  went,  invited  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  lived  eight  years.  In  1733  he  returned  to  Basle, 
where  he  Mled  the  chair  both  of  Medicine  and  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
He  lived  at  Basle,  profoundly  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  till  ms 
death,  March  17,  1782. 

His  father  and  his  uncle,  James  Bernoulli,  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  as  an  instrument  of  research. 
Darnel,  the  contemporary  of  Euler,  Clairaut,  and  D^Alembert,  was 
mainly  occupied  with  its  application  to  Physics.  His  Hydrodynamiquey 
published  1738,  was  the  first  systematic  application  of  the  higher  analysis 
to  the  motions  of  fluids,  based  upon  his  development  of  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  vii  viwi  in  a  system.  In  1740  he  shared  with  Euler 
and  Maclaurin  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  best 
memoir  on  TideSy  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  particles  of  water  between 
the  gravitation  to  the  Earth's  centre,  and  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  Sun 
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and  Moon  is  analytically  expressed.  Finally,  his  theory  of  oscillation 
must  be  mentioned.  A  system  under  the  influence  of  any  disturbing 
cause  tends  to  oscillate  round  its  position  of  stability.  The  oscillations 
due  to  different  causes  co-exist  as  though  each  kind  took  place  separately. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  wave-theory  in  different  brandies 
of  physics  has  been  of  tne  greatest  importance.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Phil.  Pos.  vol.  L  lect.  18 ;  vol.  IL  lect.  25. 


LAGRANGE  (Joseph  Louis  de\  b.  1736,  d.  1813. 

Laoranob  was  bom  at  Turin,  25th  January  1736,  where  his  fsither 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  war.  His  earliest  studies  were  literary 
rather  than  scientific.  From  the  classics  he  passed  to  the  study  of 
ancient  geometry  ;  but  he  was  speedily  attracted  by  the  marveUous 
results  issuing  every  year  from  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Military  College  of 
Turin  ;  most  of  his  pupils  being  older  than  himself.  Corresponding,  in 
1755,  with  Euler  at  ]Berlin,  as  to  problems  of  isoperimetr^,  he  communi- 
cated to  him  the  germs  of  his  Calculus  of  VariationSj  the  import  of  which 
Euler  at  once  perceived.  The  employment  of  this  instrument  of  research 
in  various  problems,  especially  in  the  higher  branches  of  physical 
astronomy,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  career.  One  of  his  most 
important  results,  commonly  callea  the  priiiciple  of  least  action^  derived 
from  the  application  of  his  calculus  to  Huyghens'  principle  of  con- 
servation ot  vis  viva,  is  this  :  In  any  system  of  bodies  acting  mutually 
in  any  manner  whatever,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses  by 
the  integrals  of  the  velocities  multiplied  by  the  elements  of  the  spaces 
traversed  is  always  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  (M^c.  Aiudyt,y 
voL  L  p.  246). 

When  Euler  left  Berlin  for  St  Petersburg,  Frederick  the  Great, 
after  a  fruitless  invitation  to  D'Alembert,  induced  Lagrange  to  accept 
the  post  of  Professor  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Science  in  that  city. 
He  remained  there  for  twentv  years.  At  Frederick's  death,  in  1787,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  French  government  to  settle  in  Paris, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  He  died  on  the  10th  April 
1813,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon. 

His  Micanique  Anahtique  is  a  reduction  of  all  the  problems  of 
Rational  Mech^ics  to  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities,  the  germ 
of  which  is  due  to  Galileo,  and  which  was  first  explicitly  statea  by 
John  Bernoulli  in  1717.  Lagrange's  statement  of  it  is  as  follows  (Mdc, 
Ancdyt  voL  L  p.  22)  : — "If  any  system  of  ahj  number  of  bodies  or 
points,  acted  on  each  by  any  number  of  forces,  is  in  equilibrium,  and  if 
to  this  system  be  given  any  small  motion  by  which  each  point  passes 
through  an  infinitely  small  space  expressing  its  virtual  velocity,  the  sum 
of  the  forces,  each  multiplied  by  the  space  which  the  point  where  it  is 
applied  traverses  in  the  airection  of  this  force,  is  always  equal  to  zero  : 
the  small  spaces  traversed  in  the  direction  of  the  forces  being  counted 
positive,  those  in  the  reverse  direction,  negative." 

His  Thdorie  des  Fonctions  AncUytiqties  was  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
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Infinitesimal  Calculus  into  conformity  with  ordinary  algebra.  He  shows 
that  when  the  variable  of  a  function  receives  an  increment,  and  the 
function  is  then  developed  in  a  series  according  to  the  ascending 
powers  of  this  increment,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  the 
series  corresponds  to  what,  in  the  Differential  Calculus,  is  expressed  as 

-^ ,  that  of  the  third  to  ,  \  and  so  on.  He  called  these  coefficients 
ox  ox* 

derived  functions.  The  primitive  functions  being  /x,  the  derived  functions 
were  noted  as  fx,  fo^  and  so  on.  This  method  of  regarding  the  Infini- 
tesimal Calculus  has  the  advantage  of  abolishing  the  distinction  between 
transcendental  and  ordinary  anidysis.  Nevertneless,  as  an  instrument 
of  research,  it  has  not  proved  equal  to  the  calculus  discovered  by 
Leibnitz.  It  is  by  this  last  that  all  the  great  advances  made  by  the 
French  and  Swiss  mathematicians  of  the  18th  century  were  due  :  and  in 
his  own  researches  Lagrange  used  the  method  and  notation  of  Leibnitz 
in  preference  to  his  own. 

Lagrange  is  denoted  in  the  Synthhe  Subjective  as  the  most  philosophic 
of  pure  geometers.  It  is  specially  characteristic  of  his  genius  that 
he  mvariably  treats  the  leadmg  conceptions  of  his  subject  from  the 
historical  standpoint.  (See  Micanique  Analytiquey  voL  L  9-22,  and 
221-245.)  [J.  H.  B.] 

Synthise  Subjective,  pp.  420,  488,  and  626-6.  Phil.  Pos.  vol.  i.  loct.  6,  8, 
and  16.  Pom.  Pol,  iii.  499 ;  iv.  850.  The  ThSorie  dee  Fonctions 
Analytiquee  is  in  the  second  section  of  the  Positivist  Library. 


FOUBIEB  {Jean  Bwptiete  Joeeph),  b.  1768,  d.  1830. 

Fourier  was  bom  at  Auxerre,  21st  March  1768.  His  father  was 
a  tailor.  He  was  educated  at  the  Militarv  School  under  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  between  1789  and  1794  taught  mathematics  there.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  more  than  once  in  peril 
of  his  life.  From  1794  to  1798  he  was  a  teacher  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  He  went  with  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  where,  in 
addition  to  his  scientific  work,  he  held  important  administrative  posts. 
He  did  much  to  inspire  the  Champollions  with  their  zeal  for  Egyptian 
research.  On  his  return  he  became  Prefect  for  the  Department  of  the 
Is^re  till  1815.  At  the  Restoration  he  came  to  Paris,  and  succeeded 
Delambre  as  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  LapJace  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Polytechnic  School     He  died  in  Paris,  May  1830. 

His  Theorie  AnaXytique  de  la  Clialeur  was  published  m  1822.  It  is 
an  investigation  of  uie  mathematical  laws  of  the  propagation  of  heat 
through  solids.  The  analytical  problems  involved  were,  as  Comte 
observes  in  his  remarkable  chapter  on  the  subject,  fundamentally  the 
same  as  those  that  arise  in  researches  on  the  motion  of  fluids.  In  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  functions  of  four  independent  variables  are  employed, 
the  equations  involving  partial  difierences  of  the  second  order,  and  being 
otherwise  of  very  similar  composition.     Comte  predicted  that  when 
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the  doctrine  of  Fourier  w&s  better  known  and  appreciated  much  um  of 
it  would  be  made  in  analytical  researclieB  in  other  branches  of  Physics. 
These  lemarks  were  made  in  1835 ;  they  have  been  verified  by  sub- 
sequent experience.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  chapter  in  question 
(vol.  ii.  lect.  31),  pointing  out  the  tardy  justice  done  to  this  (rreat 
thinker,  is  amongst  the  most  eloquent  m  the  Fhiloiophie  PonftM. 
Fourier  was  one  of  the  two  distinguished  men  to  whom  that  work 
was  dedicated.  He  had  followed  Comte's  fint  course  of  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  182G. 

Fourier  wrote  another  important  work,  AmUyie  da  Eqwtiiont  Jn- 
determinies,  which  was  published  after  his  death.  [J.  H.  B.] 


NEWTON  (Sir  Ikuk),  h.  1642,  d.  1727. 

Kepler  established  the  Geometry  of  the  solar  system ;  Newton  its 
Mechanics.  He  was  bom  December  SSth,  164S,  at  Woolsthorpe,  neaz 
Orantham  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  family  had  held  a  small  landed 
property  for  many  generations.  As  a  boy,  at  the  Grantham  Grammar 
School,  he  was  slow  in  book-learning,  and  much  absorbed  in  mechanical 
contrivances.  At  17  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  eagerly  to  mathemati(»I  study,  meditating  principally 
on  the  Oeomefrvof  Descartes,  published  in  1637, and  on  the  Arithmeiica 
InfiniUynim  of  Wallis,  published  165B.  In  1667  he  was  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  two  jeais  afterwards  succeeded  Barrow  as  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  From  this  chair  his  lectures  on  Optics  were  given. 
In  1672  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval  Society.  In  1666  his 
great  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Prineipia,  was  completed, 
and  the  next  year  published.  In  1667  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  chosen 
to  defend  his  University  against  the  encroachments  of  James  ii. ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  represented  it  in  Parliament  In  169S  he  was 
made  Warden,  and  in  1699  Master,  of  the  Mint.  In  1703  be  became 
President  of  rtie  Royal  Society,  and  was  re-elected  evenr  year  till  hi« 
death,  which  t«ok  place  on  the  S6th  of  February  1727.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  AbDey. 

The  splendour  of  Newton's  discoveries  has  led  many  writers, 
especially  in  England,  to  isolate  his  work  from  what  had  been  done 
before  hmi,  and  was  being  done  in  his  own  time  by  others.  But  the 
History  of  Science  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  History  of  Humanity,  and 
the  life  of  no  man,  however  great,  should  be  treated  thus.  And  further, 
to  Newton,  as  to  others,  Che  canon  must  be  applied  that  publication  is 
the  proper  test  of  priority. 

Kepler's  three  laws,  that  the  planets  moving  round  the  sun  described 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  that  their  orbits  were  elliptical,  the  sun  being 
in  one  of  the  foci,  and  that  the  squares  of  their  times  of  revolution  were 
as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances,  were  discovered  a  generation  before 
Newton's  birtb.     But  they  remuned  unreduced  to  any  law  of  force. 
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Kepler  had  indeed  shown  that  the  force  must  proceed  from  the  sun, 
ana  had  put  forward  the  mistaken  conjecture  that  it  varied  inyersely  as 
the  distance.  As  already  stated,  Kepler  was  strongly  convinced  of  the 
identity  between  terrestrial  weight  and  planetary  attraction,  and  made 
an  estimate,  on  this  erroneous  basis,  of  the  mutual  fall  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  supposing  no  other  force  intervened.  Ismael  Boulliaud,  in  his 
Astronomia  Phtlolaica,  published  1645,  suggested  that  gravitation  acted 
not  inversely  as  the  distance,  but  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
But  these  views  rested  on  vague  analogies  between  gravitation  and  the 
radiation  of  light  from  a  focus ;  and  tdl  they  could  be  mathematically 
tested  they  received,  and  deserved,  but  slight  attention. 

The  law  of  falling  bodies  had  been  accurately  given  by  Qalileo.  But 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  connect  it  witn  the  laws  of  planetarr 
motion.  In  1665,  Newton,  being  Uien  at  Woolsthorpe,  thought  of  investi- 
gating the  space  through  which  the  moon  in  a  given  time  was  deflected 
from  the  tangent  to  her  path— in  other  words,  fell  towards  the  earth. 
He  found  tlmt  in  one  mmute  the  moon  fell  thirteen  feet.  Taking  the 
best  estimate  available  to  him  of  the  earth's  magnitude,  from  which 
the  moon's  parallax,  and  thence  her  distance,  were  to  be  estimated,  he 
found  that,  on  the  supposition  that  gravitation  acted  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  tne  fall  of  the  moon  in  one  minute  should  be  not 
thirteen,  but  fifteen  feet  He  therefore  quietly  put  the  hvpothesis  aside ; 
a  striking  example  of  scientific  forbearance,  which  it  would,  be  well  if  some 
of  the  constructors  of  evolutionary  hypotheses  in  our  time  could  imitate. 
Seven  years  afterwards  Picard's  more  exact  measurement  of  the  earth's 
magnitude  reached  him  from  Paris.  Newton  at  once  resumed  his 
calculations,  causing  them,  for  greater  certainty,  to  be  completed  by  a 
disinterested  observer.  The  correcter  statement  of  &cts  was  found  to 
tally  with  his  hypothesis  of  gravitation. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  problem  of  explaining  the  planetary 
motions  was  now  solved.  In  reality,  the  difficult  part  of  the  work — that 
which  tests  Newton's  intellectual  greatness — had  still  to  be  done.  The 
problem  before  him  was  to  show  how  Kepler's  Third  Law,  that  the 
s(juares  of  the  periods  of  planets  varied  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun,  followed  mathematically  from  the  supposition  of 
an  attractive  force,  acting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  situate 
in  the  focus  of  an  ellipse.  Further,  this  force  had  to  be  regarded  not 
as  acting  upon  a  particle,  but  on  a  planet ;  %.e,  a  system  of  particles. 
No  vague  nypothesis  could  be  useful  here :  no  application  of  such 
mathematics  as  were  then  known  could  suffice. 

In  1673  appeared  the  great  work  of  Huyghens  on  the  Pendulum  and 
on  Centrifugal  Force.  This  contributed  in  two  ways  to  the  solution. 
Huyghens'  laws  of  centrifugal  force  gave  the  measure  of  the  force  which 
retained  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  supposing  the  orbits  circular.  And 
further,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Pendulum,  Huyghens  had  attacked  the 
problem  of  a  system  of  particles  rigidly  connected,  and  each  animated 
with  its  own  tendencies  to  motion.  Newton  acknowledged  his  debt  to 
Huyghens ;  but  in  passing  from  circular  to  elliptic  motion,  and  above 
all  ^r  his  demonstration  that  the  attractive  force  exercised  by  the 
molecules  of  a  sphere  might  be  regarded  as  condensed  in  its  centre, 
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ordinary  geometay,  even  after  its  algebraic  expansion  by  Descartes  and 
his  mathematical  successors,  was  insi^cient. 

Foremost  among  these  successors  stood  Newton.  And  it  was  at  this 
time — that  is  to  say  about  1666  —that  he  constructed  the  Transcendental 
Calculus,  by  the  aid  of  which  his  great  treatise  was  written  ;  thouch,  for 
reasons  which  seem  to  us  now  qmte  inadequate,  he  presented  his  demon- 
strations in  the  language  of  ordinary  geometry.  On  the  claims  for  priority 
to  the  invention  of  this  calculus  a  bitter  controversy  arose  between  the 
friends  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton.  It  is  admitted  now  that  Newton 
made  his  discovery  prior  to  and  independently  of  Leibnitz.  But  no 
description  of  Newton's  Fluxions  was  published  till  1693.  The  letters  of 
Leibnitz  show  that  he  had  invented  his  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
in  1675  ;  and  a  full  account  of  it  was  published  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum 
at  Leipsic,  1684  It  must  be  further  admitted  that  the  differentials  and 
integrals  of  Leibnitz  proved  more  fertile  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  mathematics  than  the  fluxions  and  fluents  of  Newton. 

But  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Newton  to  combine  the  discovery  of  the 
calculus  with  what  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  its  applications. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  PrincipiOy  notwithstanding  the  arcnaic  form 
into  which  he  thought  fit  to  transpose  his  discoveries,  will  by  many  be 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest,  by  all  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  great 
masterpieces,  of  scientific  intellect  In  unitv  of  purpose,  though  not  in 
native  power,  it  surpasses  the  work  of  Archimeaes  ;  in  the  importance 
of  its  application,  though  not  in  philosophic  breadth,  the  Micanique  of 
Lagrange.  There  was  only  one  solar  system,  as  Lagrange  himself 
observed,  for  man's  intellect  to  master. 

Newton's  mathematical  and  experimental  researches  on  light  and 
colour,  which  began  with  his  installation  as  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
were  first  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1672,  and  were  finally 
published  in  a  complete  form  in  1704.  The  experimental  part  of  his 
work,  to  which  the  analysis  of  white  light  into  component  colours  of 
different  refrangibility— a  subject  opened  by  Descartes— is  but  the  prelude, 
remains  of  indestructible  value.  His  theory  of  light,  as  the  emission  of 
small  particles  with  great  velocity  in  direct  lines,  has  been  superseded 
by  the  theory  of  propagated  vibrations  of  the  ether,  oriffinatmg  with 
Descartes  and  Huyghens,  and  afterwards  more  fuUy  elaborated  by 
Euler  and  Young.  Comte  {Phil.  Fos.  voL  iL  lect.  33)  has  thrown 
doubt  on  the  exclusive  value  of  either  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  of 
discovery.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  second,  now  all  but  univer- 
sally accepted,  may  undergo  modification. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  Newton  we  owe  the 
establishment  of  the  Third  Law  of  Motion,  the  equality  of  action  and 
reaction  :  a  law  stated  by  him  in  that  large  and  comprehensive  way 
which  enables  us  to  include  among  the  reactions  the  conversion  of 
sensible  into  insensible  motion ;  so  that  it  illumines  and  corrects  much 
modern  speculation  upon  work  and  energy.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Newton's  L\fe  has  been  written,  though  with  some  partiality,  by  Sir  D. 
Brewster.  See  Ball's  Hist,  q/"  Mathematics  (1888).  The  filiation  of 
Newton's  discoveries  is  fully  treated  in  PhiL  Pos.  vol.  iL  lect.  24. 
See  also  Astrmi.  Populaire,  part  iv.  eh.  ii. ;  and  Laffitte,  Philosophie 
PremUre,  lect.  13. 
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BERGMANN  (Torbem),  b.  1735,  d.  1784. 

Intended  for  the  profession  of  law  or  divinity,  Bergmann  became  a 
student  at  Upsala  in  1752.  There,  coming  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  Linnoeus,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power,  Bergmann  was  drawn 
into  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  Biology  claimed  his  attention  at 
first,  and  he  was  soon  held  in  high  esteem  bv  Linnaeus,  not  only  as  a 
student  but  as  a  discoverer.  He  graduated  in  1758,  and  became  a 
teacher  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university,  and  then  a  sort  of 
associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics.  In  1767  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  which  position  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Bergmann  did  much  to  raise  the 
position  of  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  thus  to  maintain  throughout 
Europe  the  great  reputation  which  the  fame  of  Linnaeus  had  acquired 
for  the  Upsida  University. 

The  position  of  Bergmann  in  the  history  of  chemistry  is  not  due  so 
much  to  his  actual  discoveries  of  fact,  important  as  manv  of  these  are, 
but  rather  to  his  strictly  scientific  manner  of  dealing  with  facts  already 
known.  He  recognised  the  importance  to  science  of  limiting  the  use  of 
hypothesis,  which  he  saw  to  be  a  means  of  research  only,  and  never  an 
end.  His  scientific  memoirs  number  more  than  a  hundred,  and  deal 
with  questions  all  along  the  line  of  chemical  advance.  He  was  the  first 
to  perform  chemical  aimlysis  systematically,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  art.  He  added  mucn  to  the  chemistry  of  the  important  subject  of 
iron  and  steel,  he  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  science  of 
crystallography,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  mineralo^.  But 
these  and  tne  other  important  results  embodied  in  his  memoirs  must 
give  way  to  his  great  work  on  Elective  Attractions,  which  was  orifi:inally 
published  in  1775,  and  in  a  revised  form  was  included  in  the  collected 
edition  of  his  works  which  appeared  in  1783.  Dr.  Beddoes  translated  it 
into  English  in  1785.  Geoffrey,  long  before,  had  pointed  out  the 
significance  to  chemistry  of  a  study  of  attraction,  but  the  subject  had 
been  forgotten ;  still,  in  some  sense,  Bergmann's  work  is  but  an 
amplification  of  that  of  Geoffroy.  The  radical  fact  of  chemistry,  that 
chemical  attraction  is  definite  and  elective,  and  can  be  expressed  by 
numbers,  was  clearly  seen  and  strongly  maintained  by  Bergmann.  Upon 
this  basis  he  arranged  some  sixty  tables  of  substances,  in  which  each  in 
turn  heads  a  vertical  list,  the  others  following  in  the  order  of  their 
attraction  for  the  one  at  the  top.  By  means  of  these  tables  he  was  able 
in  a  manner  to  predict  chemical  reactions.  This  luminous  doctrine  was 
received  with  much  favour  by  chemists,  until,  with  the  growth  of  facts, 
the  science  became  too  complex  for  prediction  in  the  simple  manner  which 
he  had  adopted.  Indeed  BerthoUet  was  able  to  maintain  successfully  that 
chemical  combination  was  indefinite,  and  depended  not  at  all  upon  original 
or  fixed  attraction,  but  altogether  upon  other  and  variable  causes.  But 
further  discoveries  came,  and  the  fixed  and  elective  character  of  chemical 
attraction,  as  foreseen  by  Bergmann,  was  at  last  universally  admitted ; 
though  owing  to  the  immensely  increased  complexity  of  the  science,  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  construct  tables  of  attraction.  [A.  8.  J 

PhU,  Po8.  ui.  lect.  36,  36.    Pos.  Pol.  i.  441.    Thomson,  Hist,  of  Chem.  ii. 
27-53.    Kopp  :  OeschichU  der  Chemie,  i.  245-255. 


SCHEELE  :  PRIESTLEY  019 

{KaH  Wiihdm),  b.  1742,  d.  1786. 

The  whole  life  of  Scheble  was  given  to  chemical  Btudy  and  rMearch, 
and  8uch  was  his  skill  that,  for  the  number  and  value  of  nis  diBCOveties, 
he  stands  almost  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  chemistry.  During  his 
pharmaceutical  apprenticeship  he  acquired  aknowledge  of  chemistry  from 
the  works  of  Neumann  and  other  German  wrilerB  of  the  Stuhlian  period. 
After  this  was  completed,  he  became  a  pharmacist's  assistant  in  various 
Swedish  towns.  At  Upsala  he  met  Bergmann's  assistant,  Oahu,  who, 
observing  his  extraordinary  knowledge  and  ability,  brought  about  an 
interview  between  him  and  Berpnann.  Than  commehcett  a  friendship 
which  lasted  throughout  tbeir  lives,  with  advantaee  to  both.  ScJieele 
soon  after  left  Upaala  for  Kbping,  where  he  combined  the  duties  of  a 
pharmacist  with  tne  pursuit  of  chemical  research  until  his  death  in  1786, 
two  years  after  that  of  Ber^mann. 

Although  Scheele,  unlike  Bergmann,  was  not  distinguished  as  a 
thinker,  he  possessed  a  genius  for  resolving  the  most  obscure  chemical 
reactions,  and  his  fertility  of  discovery  was  quite  unparalleled.  In- 
dependently of  Priestley,  he  discovered  oiygen  gas,  which  he  called 
"empyreal  air,"  and  he  was  the  first  to  analyse  the  atmosphere  into  its 
two  constituents,  "empyreal  air''  (oiygen)  and  "foul  air"  [nitrogen). 
He  first  obtained  chlorine  gas,  and  among  his  numerous  other  discoveries 
are  : — oxaUc,  tartaric,  citnc,  lactic,  and  arsenic  acids ;  and  their  salta  ; 
baryta  and  the  salts  of  barium  ;  uric  acid,  and  the  composition  of  prussic 
aoia  and  Prussian  blue.  [A.  8.] 

TbamaoD  :  SUl.  of  Chtm.  li.  U-Ji.     Eopp,  OachichU  dtr  ChemU,  L  2&&. 

2M. 


FBIESTLET  (Jb«^),  b.  1733,  d.  1801 

The  discoverer  of  oxygen,  Priestlbf,  was  bom  near  Leeds,  in  York- 
shire, in  1733.  Thus  he  was  about  two  years  younger  than  Cavendish, 
two  vears  older  than  Bergmann,  and  some  nine  years  older  than  Scheele, 
the  last  two  of  whom  he  outlived.  Losing  his  mother  early,  he  was 
brought  up  by  an  aunt,  and  was  educated  with  a  Tiev  to  the  dissenting 
ministry.  Toe  energetic  and  fearless  manner  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  maintain  what  he  oelieved  to  be  truth,  and  his  decided  taste  for  con- 
troversy, b^an  in  his  school  days.  These  were  the  qualities  which  after- 
wards made  his  life  so  eventful  After  leaving  school,  he  officiated  at 
various  places  as  a  dissenting  minister,  where  his  opinions  were  nearly 
always  deemed  heterodox,  and  he  was  generally  unpopular.  He  was  also 
a  school  teacher,  and  for  a  time  held  a  nominal  appomtment'as  librarian 
to  Lord  Shelburne,  with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  Continent.  It  waa 
at  this  time  that  he  met  Lavoisier  and  the  French  chemists,  and  that  he 
announced  to  them  his  discovery  of  oxygen,  a  fact  which  in  their  hands 
revolutionised  chemistry.  A^rwards  ne  again  occupied  a  pulpit,  and 
this  tune  in  Birmingham  ;  but  on  account  of  his  radical  views  in  politics 
and  religion — for  he  was  a  republican  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  the 
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Established  Cliiirch— and  also  largely  owing  to  the  generi 
the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris  bad  spread  through( 
was  subjected  to  un  ignoble  persecution.  Riots  took  ploc 
his  house  and  library  were  burned,  with  all  his  niunuatri 
aonal  safety  he  was  obliged  to  Sj  in  disguise  to  t/)ndon. 
propounded  metaphysical  and  theological  views  with  much 
were  not  well  received  at  the  time ;  but  it  seems  that  his 
larity  was  due  almost  entirely  to  his  political  writings.  H 
cause  of  the  French  Eevolutionists  ;  and  in  addition  to 
treatises  on  government,  he  wrote  the  "  Letters"  to  Mr.  Bi 
to  his  being  dedoimced  by  that  statesman  in  the  House 
The  French  republicans  added  to  the  growing  hatred  by 
citizen  of  France  and  a  member  of  the  Assemiily.  The  fi 
him  to  London,  and  even  to  America,  where  he  took  u{ 
Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  in  17i>S,  At  Northumlw 
in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1604. 

As  a  metapbysicioD  and  theologian  Priestley  takes  a  1 
he  made  some  advances  in  electricity  and  optics  ;  but  h 
Positiviat  Calendar  is  due  almost  entirely  to  his  brilliant 
the  chemistry  of  gases.  Cavendish,  in  his  celebmted  memo! 
Airt,  bod  kid  the  foundation  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry.  ' 
for  this  waa  much  improved  by  Priestley,  and,  tbua  aide 
some  of  the  greatest  results  in  the  annals  of  science.  Hi 
pneumatic  trough,  which  has  ever  since  been  employed  in 
tion  of  giises  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  this  and  bis  other  appa 
he  discovered  oxygen  gas,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "  dephlogistio 
was  endeavouring  to  prepare  air  from  red  oxide  of  mercur 
a  burning-glass,  when  he  obtained  some  possessing  new  a 
properties.  This  new  air  he  thought,  for  several  reasons, 
air  deprived  of  ita  "phlogiston,"  and  he  called  it  therefore 
oated  air."  It  was  afterwards  independently  discovered  b 
was  named  "  oxygen  "  by  Lavoisier.  Besides  oxygen,  PriesI 
"nitrous  air"  Initric  oxide)  ;  " dephlogisticnted  nitrous 
oxide);  the  aolubdity  of  "fixed  air"  (carbonic  acid  gi 
"alkaline  air"  (ammonia  gas),  and  ita  behaviour  when  ti 
charge  is  passed  through  it ;  "  marine  acid  air  "  (hydrochli 
carbonic  oxiile  ras — which,  however,  he  did  not  distinguish 
mable  air  "  (hydrogen) ;  and  many  others.  To  the  last  he 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  able  advocate  of  "  phlogiston 
brilliant  but  not  a  careful  worker  :  he  did  not  use  the  bi 
knowledge  of  chemistry  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  ga 
interpretation  of  his  results  was  often  materially  imperfecl 
therefore  the  more  easily  persuaded  in  his  opinion  that 
phlogiston  eicphkined  the  facts  of  chemistry  at  least  as  we 
theory  advanced  by  Lavoisier. 

PhU.  Firt.  ill.  lect  39,  Thomson:  Hiil.  of  Chtm.  IL 
OcKhichic  der  Chemit,  I.  236-214.  Autobiography  in  c 
edited  hy  Rult  (1917).     Thorpe  :  Brit.  Atioc  Rt^art,  II 


DAVT  (Sir  Humphry),  h.  1778,  d.  1829. 

Humphry  Davy  was  &  native  of  Penzunce,  He  waa  apprenticed  to 
an  apolhecar;,  and  during  his  apprenticcBhip  rspdlv  acquired  skill  as  a 
chemist  This  soon  became  known,  and  wnen  Beddoea  established  in 
Bristol  an  institution  for  testing  the  physiological  action  of  the  airs  which 
had  been  recently  discovered  by  Priestley  and  others,  Davy  was  chosen 
to  undertake  their  preparation.  Beddoea,  tlien  a  physician  in  practice, 
had  been  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  bv  him  that  the 
works  of  £ergmana,  Scheele,  and  others,  were  translated  into  English. 
Itwaa  in  these  experiments  for  Beddoes  that  Davy  discovered  the  remark- 
able physiological  action,  when  inhaled,  of  nitrous  oxide  or  "laughing 
sas."  He  published  the  result  of  his  work  in  1800,  and  the  year 
following  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
London,  then  recently  founded  by  Count  Eumford.  He  held  tliis 
Appointment  for  a  number  of  years,  and  afterwards  resided  chiefly  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  died  at  Geneva  in  1629.  In  1611  be  waa  knitted, 
and  soon  after  he  was  made  a  baronet.  He  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  from  1621  until  just  before  his  deatL 

Besides  his  work  upon  nitrons  oxide  gas  and  the  invention  of  the 
Safety  I^mp  which  bears  his  name,  he  made  discoveries  of  far  ereater 
importance  to  chemical  science.  Voltaic  electricity  had  become  Known 
by  tlie  work  of  Galvani,  Volta,  Kicholson,  and  Carlisle ;  the  two  last 
showed  that  by  its  means  water  and  salts  could  be  decomposed.  Now 
Davy,  in  view  of  these  facts,  thought  that  chemical  combination  might 
be  explained  as  due  to  the  attraction  of  appositely  electrified  substances. 
A  similar  electro-chemical  theory  was  held  by  Berzelius.  Davy  believed, 
therefore,  that  if  the  polee  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  battery  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  chemical  compound  it  might  be  separated 
With  this  view  he  experimented  upon  potash  and  soda,  and  the  so-called 
alkaline  earths,  with  the  magnificent  reeult  of  discovering  the  elementaiy 
metals,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium. 
To  these  great  discoveries  is  to  be  added  another  equally  important 
BerthoUet  maintained  that  chlorine  ga^  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Scheele,  waa  a  compound  of  muriatic  (hydrochloric}  acid  and  oxygen. 
Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  had  in  vain  tried  to  get  oxygen  out  of  it,  out 
It  was  Davy  who  first  proved  conclusively  that  chlorine  is  an  element, 
and  muriatic  acid  a  compound  of  chlonne  and  hvdrogen.  This  dis- 
covery was  the  overthrow  of  Lavoisier's  doctrine  that  oxygen  was  the 
only  acid-producer,  for  here  was  an  acid  containing  only  hydrogen  and 
chlorine.  Davy's  conclusions  were  contested  by  Berzehus,  but  the  dis- 
coveries of  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid  and  bromine  and  hydrobromic  acid 
supported  Davy's  view,  and  the  elementary  nature  of  chlorine  was  finally 
eaUblished.  [A.  8.] 

PkU.  Pet.  iii.  loct  38.  T 
OtichiehU  dtr  CAonu,  L 
(18S9> 
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OAVENDlSH  {Henry),  b.  1731,  d.  1810. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish  was  the  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
and  grandson  to  the  second  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  a  man  of 
retiring  and  eccentric  habits,  and  lived  in  seclusion  in  a  house  near 
Clapham  Common,  only  occasionally  visiting  his  London  residence  or 
coming  to  town  to  attend  the  weekly  dinners  of  the  Royal  Society  or  the 
Sunday  evening  gatherings  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father.  Cavendish  inherited  a  large  fortune  which  was 
subsequently  augmented,  but  his  mode  of  life  was  not  thereby  in  the 
least  affected.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  excelled  in  mathematics. 
He  lived  to  complete  his  78th  year,  and  died  at  Clapham  on  February 
11,  1810. 

Cavendish  was  a  skilful  experimentalist,  and  all  his  work  bears  the 
impress  of  great  care,  originality,  and  thoroughness.  His  scientific  con- 
tributions, mostly  chemical,  are  contained  in  eidbteen  memoirs,  all  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society.  Each  rff 
these  is  important.  He  points  out  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  Factitious 
Airs,  published  in  1766,  that  there  are  two  kinds — "  inflammable  air  " 
(hydrogen)  and  "fixed  air"  (carbonic  acid  gas).  Van  Helmont  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  former,  but  Cavendish  must  be  regarded  as  its  true  dis- 
coverer ;  "fixed  air"  was  discovered  by  Black,  aAd  its  properties  were 
further  studied  by  Cavendish.  In  this  i»per  Cavendish  describes  Uie 
first  attempt  to  collect  gases  and  to  determine  their  relative  weights,  and 
thus  began  the  pneumatic  chemistry  afterwards  so  successfully  prose- 
cuted by  Priestley.  Having  discovered  "  inflammable  air  "  (hydrogen), 
Cavendish  next  found  that  when  it  is  burned  in  common  air,  or  in  the 
"  dephlogisticated  air"  (oxygen)  of  Priestley,  water  is  formed,  thus  proving 
qualitatively  the  composition  of  water.  This  importismt  discovery  was 
recognised  about  the  same  time  by  Watt,  the  engineer  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
it  became  known  in  France,  the  investigation  was  repeated  by  Lavoisier 
and  Laplace,  and  the  exact  proportion  of  each  constituent  was  deter- 
mined. Besides  these  two  great  discoveries  of  Cavendish  may  be  men- 
tioned his  proof  of  the  constancy  of  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  his 
explanation  of  the  solution  of  limestone  in  natural  waters  by  means  of 
fixed  air,  and  his  determination  of  the  composition  of  nitric  acid.     [A.  8.] 

Phil.  Po8.  iii.  lect.  88 ;  Pos.  Pol.  iii.  441.    Kopp  :  Geschichte  der  Cfiemie,  L 
230-236.    Life,  by  Wilson  (1861). 

MOBVEATJ  {Louis  Bernard  Ouyton  de),  b.  1737,  d.  1816. 

De  MoRVEAU  was  educated  for  law  at  the  University  of  Dijon,  in 
which  his  father  was  a  professor.  He  afterwards  studied  and  practised 
in  Paris.  He  showed  a  decided  taste  for  literature,  and  after  his  return 
to  Dijon  as  Avocat-G6n6ral  in  the  local  parliament,  he  was  led  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  in  which  he  soon  excelled.  In  1791  he  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  devoted  himself  to  politics  until 
1797,  when  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  prosecution  of  science,  as  a 
writer  and  teacher  of  chemistry.  He  was  made  a  Baron  of  the  Empire, 
and  died,  having  nearly  completed  his  80th  year,  in  1816. 
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It  was  not  as  an  experimentalist  or  as  a  discoverer  that  De  Moryeau 
chiefly  excelled ;  but  as  a  clear  thinker  and  writer  he  did  much,  especially 
in  the  EncydopMie  Methodique,  to  diffuse  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
rapidly  advancing  science.  It  was  in  this  work  that  he  became  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  a  completely  new  system  of  nomenclature  for 
chemistry,  and  thus  it  was  that  ultimately  he  persuaded  Lavoisier,  and 
afterwards  Berthollet  and  Fourcroy,  to  join  him  in  presenting  the  new 
system  in  1787,  which,  being  at  once  accepted  throughout  the  world,  did  so 
much  to  render  firm  and  lasting  the  great  work  of  Lavoisier.       [A.  S.] 

Phil.  Po8,  iii.  lect,  36 ;  Pos.  Pol.  i.  433,  453.  Thomson :  Hist,  of  Chem.  ii. 
174-189.  Kop^:  Geschichte  derCfiemie,i.  317-325.  Life  and  Writings, 
by  GranviUe  (1817). 

GBOFFEOY  {Etihine  Francois),  b.  1672,  d.  1731. 

Geoffroy  inherited  from  his  father,  an  apothecary,  a  taste  for  natural 
science.  He  studied  at  Paris  and  Montpellier,  and  came  to  England  as 
physician  to  the  French  ambassador.  In  1709  he  became  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Royal  College  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  in  which  position  he  did  much  by  his  personal  influence  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  strife  then  raging  between  Parisian  physicians 
and  surgeons.  He  commenced  to  lecture  on  chemistry  in  1707,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Geoffroy  was  the  first  to  construct  Tables  of  Attraction,  in  which 
substances  are  arranged  in  columns,  each  having  successively  less  attrac- 
tion for  the  one  mentioned  first  This  was  imdoubtedly  a  very  great 
advance,  and  led  directly  to  the  important  work  of  Bergmann.    [A  S.] 

Pos.  Pol.  i.  44.  Thomson  :  Hist,  of  Chem,  ii.  242-244.  Kopp  :  OeschichU 
der  Chemie,  I  218-216. 

BERTHOLLET  {Claude  Xoku),  b.  1748,  d.  1822. 

Berthollet,  after  graduating  at  Turin,  became  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  which  capacity  he  was  first  known  as  a  chemical 
discoverer.  In  1781  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy,  and  in  1786 
became  a  convert  to  the  new  chemistry  of  Lavoisier.  He  neld  a  number 
of  State  appointments  of  a  scientific  character,  and  when  France  was 
besieged  by  the  European  powers  he  indicated  how  the  saltpetre  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  gunpowder,  which  had  always  been  supplied 
mainly  from  without,  could  be  obtained  at  home  from  the  soil  and  by 
artificial  methods.  Thus  at  a  critical  moment  he  started  the  saltpetre 
industry  of  France.  Together  with  Monge,  he  did  a  similar  service  with 
regard  to  steeL  In  1796  he  made  the  friendship  of  Napoleon,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and  who  was  by  Berthollet's  arrangement 
surrounded  in  that  expedition  by  so  many  men  of  science.  He  was 
afterwards  made  a  peer  of  France. 

Berthollet  takes  a  high  position  among  chemical  experimentalists  and 
thinkers ;  still  it  was  his  fate  to  construct  two  hypotheses,  the  demolition 
of  which  added  much  to  the  progress  of  the  science.  He  was  led  by  a 
study  of  chlorine  to  regard  that  gas  as  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
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muriatic  acid,  and  called  it  oxidised  muriatic  acid.  Thb  led  to  similar 
notions  respecting  chlorine  compounds,  all  of  which  were  changed  when 
Davy  showed  the  elementary  nature  of  this  substance.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that,  while  showing  that  Berthollet  was  wrong  as  to 
the  constitution  of  chlorine,  Davy  at  the  same  time,  by  his 'analysis  of 
muriatic  acid,  proved  that  acids  need  not  contain  oxygen,  and  thus  estab- 
lished  a  contention  which  Berthollet  had  always  held  against  Lavoisier. 
Again,  in  his  great  work  on  Chemical  StcUics,  BerthoOet  took  up  the 
radical  question  of  chemical  attraction,  which  had  been  overlook^  by 
Lavoisier,  and  maintained  against  Bergmann  that  chemical  attraction 
was  not  fixed  and  elective,  but  that  it  depended  upon  variable  causes. 
One  of  these,  solubility  of  the  products  of  the  reaction,  he  formulated  as 
a  law.  At  first  the  effect  of  this  work  was  to  throw  general  discredit  on 
Bergmann,  but  facts  gradually  became  known  at  the  hands  of  Wenzel 
and  Kichter  in  Germany,  and  Dalton  in  England,  which  enabled  Proust 
to  prove  that,  in  his  view  of  chemical  attraction,  Bergmann  was  right, 
though  the  enlarged  science  did  not  admit  of  the  practicability  of  tables 
of  attraction.  But  besides  his  part  in  these  two  celebrated  controversies, 
two  important  achievements  of  Berthollet  must  be  mentioned.  Follow- 
ing out  an  experiment  of  Priestley,  he  determined  the  exact  composition 
of  ammonia  gas ;  and,  though  Scheele  had  noted  the  bleaching  action 
of  chlorine,  it  was  Berthollet  who  directed  the  English  bleachers  to  the 
fact,  and  thus  indirecdy  founded  the  immense  bleacning  industry  of  this 
country.  [A.  8.] 

Pha.  Pos.  iiL  lect.  36.  Pos.  Pol,  i.  441,  etc.  ;  iii.  499 ;  iv.  484.  593. 
Thomson :  SisL  of  Chan,  il  141*165.  Kopp  :  OeschichU  der  Chemie, 
L  829-338. 

BERZELIUS  {J&M  Jakob),  b.  1779,  d.  184a 

Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Bergmann,  Berzelius  graduated  at 
Upsala  in  medicine.  His  attention  had  alreadv  been  given  to  chemistry, 
and  about  this  time  he  published  some  chemical  researches  which  won  for 
him  the  Chair  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Medical  College  at  Stock- 
holm. There  he  established  the  laboratory  which  became  so  mmous,  and 
in  which  he  continued  to  work  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Honours 
flowed  in  to  him  from  all  countries,  and  in  his  own  he  was  made  a  Baron. 

Berzelius  came  to  chemistry  about  the  same  time  as  Davy,  whom  he 
outlived.  The  work  of  Lavoisier  was  then  established.  Skilled  in  the 
analytical  methods  of  Bergmann  and  Klaproth,  and  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  Lavoisierian  chemistry  and  the  work  of  Wenzel  and  Bichter, 
Berzelius  for  some  fifty  years  occupied  a  leading  position  among  chemists  : 
for  he  it  was  who,  receiving  from  time  to  time  the  discoveries  of  Davy, 
Dalton,  Gay-Lussac,  and  others,  and  applying  them  in  so  masterly  a 
manner,  built  the  great  structure  of  modem  inorganic  chemistry,  and  led 
to  the  organic  chemistry  of  Liebig  and  Dumas.  Mis  influence,  too,  lived 
again  in  such  pupils  as  Mitschenich,  of  Berlin,  who  discovered  the  law 
of  isomorphism ;  L.  Gmelin,  of  Heidelberg,  author  of  the  celebrated 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  Rose,  of  Berlin,  the  analytical  chemist ;  and 
Wohler,  of  Gottingen,  who  made  the  first  organic  synthesis.    Berzelius 
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canied  the  art  of  aualjtical  chemistrj  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfectioD, 
am),  making  innumeTable  accurate  analyses,  lie  added  manj  new  sub- 
atonceg  to  those  previously  known.  He  believed,  with  Davy,  thai  chemical 
attraction  was  due  to  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  combining  elements  ; 
but  hia  moat  lasting  work  waa  commenced  when,  impressed  by  the  fixed 
character  of  cbemicaJ  attraction  as  shown  by  Bergmann,  Wenzel,  and 
Eicht«r,  he  began  to  apply  his  unparalleled  analytic^  skiU  to  the  deter- 
mination of  combining  weights.  He  adopted  and  applied  the  great  lawa 
which,  held  together  by  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  came  to  him  from 
year  to  year.  Id  his  controversy  with  Berthollet,  Proust  had  shown 
that  when  an  element  combines  with  another  in  more  than  one  propor- 
tion, the  other  proportions  are  not  a  gradual  increase  upon  the  first,  but 
that  the  increase  takes  place  by  sudden  increments.  This  fact,  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  science  of  chemistry  and  distinguishes  it  from  physics, 
was  worked  out  by  Dalton,'and  constitutes  hia  "kw  of  multiple  propor- 
tions." It  was  this  which  led  Dalton  in  (180S-6)  to  seek  an  explanation 
in  the  hypothesis  of  atoms,  each  having  a  definite  weight  Then  in  1808 
came  Gay-Lussoc's  similar  laws  relating  to  combination  by  gaseous  volume, 
and  in  1811,  Avogadro'a  hypothesis.  In  1819  the  law  of  the  relation  of 
specific  heat  to  combining  weights  waa  announced  by  Dulong  and  Petit, 
and  finally  in  the  same  year  Mitscherlich  discovered  the  law  of  isomor- 
phism. The  full  meaning  of  these  discoveries  did  not  appear  till  lat«r. 
Still  it  redounds  not  a  litUe  to  the  credit  of  Berzelius  that  he  should  have 
successfully  applied  so  much  of  them  to  his  numerous  determinationa  of 
what  in  the  langu^e  of  Dalton's  hypotheaia  became  atonaic  weights.  Nor 
can  we  forget  the  important  part  which  the  great  Swedish  chemist  t«ok 
in  the  controversies  which  accompanied  the  rise  of  modem  orfpuiic 
chemistry  in  the  hands  of  Liebig,  Wohler,  and  Dumaa.  [1.  B.] 

Phil.  Pw,  iii.  lect.  38,  37.    Kopp  :  Oachkhie  dtr  Chcnie,  i.  890-104. 

BITTER  (Johann  Wahtim),  b.  1776,  d.  1810. 
RiTTSR  was  intended  for  a  mechanical  occupation  ;  but,  attract«d  by 
the  discoveries  of  Galvani,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  studj  of  galvanism, 

and  in  face  of  great  practical  difficulties  att^ed  to  a  high  rank  among 
electricians.  He  lived  at  first  near  Jena,  and  afterwa^  at  Munich, 
where  he  was  a  Profcs.'ior  in  the  Academy. 

He  published  several  works  on  electrical  subjects,  and  made  some  im- 
portant observations  respecting  the  constitution  of  salts  ;  but  his  greatest 
discovery  related  to  the  actinic  action  of  sunlight.  Wollastoo  made  the 
same  observation  independently  just  afterwards.  That  sunlight  haa  the 
property  of  bhiekening  salts  of  silver  hud  already  been  noticed  by  Scheele. 
Bitter  found  that  the  solar  apcctrum  possesses  chemical  activity  towards 
and  extending  beyond  the  violet  end,  forming  an  invisible  actinic  spectrum. 
This  was  the  counterpart  of  Herschel'a  discovery  of  heating  mvs  extend- 
ing beyond  the  red  end.  It  led  in  the  hands  of  Wollaston,  Wedg;wood, 
Daguerre,  and  others,  to  the  modem  art  of  photography,  and  more 
recently  to  an  important  branch  of  spectrum  analysis.  [A.  *.] 

iW./'(rf.i.43*.  ailberf«^«n<i/CT.vii.  627;«i.400.  Young:  PAii.  IVoih. 
1804,  IC    SiegraphU  UniverKile,  iiivi.  61. 
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LAVOISIEB  {Antoine  Laurent),  b.  1743,  d.  1791 

Lavoisier  was  bom  of  affluent  parents,  and  received  a  good  education. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  French  Government  for 
improvements  in  street  lighting.  Four  years  afterwards  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy.  The  discoveries  of  Black  and  Cavendish  led 
him  to  choose  chemistry  from  among  the  sciences  which  had  hitherto 
divided  his  attention,  and  his  life  was  afterwards  devoted  to  the  pro- 
secution of  that  science.  He,  however,  took  an  interest  in  politics,  and 
held  scientific  positions  under  the  Government,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  he  became  a  sacrifice  to  the  Revolution,  being  beheaded,  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  with  his  genius  at  its  brightest,  on  May  8th,  1794,  when 
only  51  years  of  age. 

Chemistry,  as  Lavoisier  found  it,  was  encumbered  by  the  great 
hypothesis  of  phlogiston.  It  was  by  overthrowing  this,  and  putting  in 
ite  place  a  new  explanation  of  combustion,  that  he  organised  modem 
chemistry.     Let  us  see  how  this  hypothesis  of  phlogiston  came  about. 

The  awakening  in  favour  of  inductive  science,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
physical  discoveries  of  Galileo  and  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  led,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  the  first  attempts  to  raise  chemistry  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.  Before  this  time,  for  a  thousand  years,  the  alchemists  had 
sought  in  vain  for  a  method  of  converting  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and 
silver.  But  this  search,  commenced  by  the  Arabians,  and  introduced  by 
them  into  Europe,  and  which  produced  such  men  as  Geber,  Raymond 
LuUy,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Basil  Valentine,  gave  to  the  world  indirectly 
an  immense  number  of  facts,  the  organisation  of  which  afterwards  made 
chemistry.  Then  there  came  a  transition  period,  in  which  chemistry 
was  identified  with  medicine,  such  as  it  was  under  Paracelsus  and 
the  celebrated  Van  Helmont,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, roughly  anticipated  much  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry  of  Black, 
Cavendish,  and  Priestley.  But  it  was  not  until  1661,  when  Boyle 
published  his  Sceptical  Chemist,  that  the  science  began.  In  this  remark- 
able work  he  subjects  to  a  ri^id  criticism  the  Aristotelian  principles  of 
earth,  fire,  air,  and  water,  and  the  alchemical  principles  of  salt,  sulphur, 
and  mercurv,  and  shows  that  as  ultimate  chemical  elements  they  are 
entirely  inadequate.  He,  at  the  same  time,  indicates  indirectly  what  a 
chemi(»l  element  should  be.  This  put  the  science  on  a  firm,  independent 
basis,  distinct  from  art  of  any  kind  and  from  biology.  It  led  afterwards 
to  its  final  separation  from  physics.  About  this  time  the  German  phy- 
sician and  chemist  Becher  formulated  the  hypothesis  of  phlogiston, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  and  maintained  by  his  great  fellow-country- 
man Stahl.  According  to  Becher  and  Stahl,  when,  for  example,  iron  is 
converted  into  rust  it  loses  something — phlogiston.  If,  by  means  of 
some  substance,  such  as  charcoal,  rich  in  phlogiston,  the  phlogiston  be 
again  added  to  the  rust,  it  becomes  phlogisticated  rust,  or  metallic  iron. 
A  metal  was  a  compound  of  its  earth  or  calyx  (oxide)  with  phlogiston, 
and  calcination  or  combustion  (oxidation)  was  the  evolution  of  phlogiston. 
This  hypothesis  served  the  purpose  of  linking  the  facts  of  chemistry 
together,  and  it  was  largely  of  its  ruins,  when  it  had  fallen,  that  the 
genius  of  Lavoisier  founded  modern  chemistry. 
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lAToisier  wu  a  skilful  experimentalul,  an  untiring  worker,  and, 
abOTe  all,  a  edentific  thinker  of  the  highest  order.  Now,  he  was  much 
impressed  by  the  fact  which  Bojle  had  observed,  that  during  the  calcina- 
tion of  tin  there  was  an  increase  in  weight     He  verified  wie  in  a  long 

"  ■  '  a  .  .    >  ... .  !.  jg^[^  [q  which  he  niede  nae  largely 

n  all  cases  that  during  calcination 
or  combustion  there  was  an  increase  in  weight,  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  superincumbent  air.  This  fact  was,  of  course,  fatal  to 
the  phlogistic  hypothesis.  The  difficulties  to  be  got  over  were,  however, 
still  many,  and  they  were  ably  handled  by  the  defenders  of  the  prevailing 
hypothesis.  But  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  the  analysis  m 
atmospheric  air  by  Scheele,  and  the  determination  of  the  composition  of 
wal«r  by  Cavendish,  Watt,  and  himself,  enabled  lAvoisier  to  explain 
calcination  and  combustion  as  simple  oxidation,  and  successfully  to 
attack  the  hypothesis  of  phlodatoa  Then  it  was  that  Berthollet  (in 
1785)  became  a  convert  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  was  followed  by 
Fourcroy  and  De  Morveau.  In  Great  Britain,  Cavendish  and  Prieatley 
never  gave  up  phlogiston,  but  Black  accepted  the  view  of  Lavoisier, 
and  taught  it  in  his  lectures.  Bergmann  and  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  died 
too  early  ;  but,K1aproth  and  the  Berlin  Academicians,  after  having 
repeated  Lavoisier's  experiments,  ^ve  up  the  hypothesis  of  Becher  and 
StahL  De  Morveau  then  proclaimed  the  new  nomenclature,  and 
Lavoiuerian  chemistry  was  definitely  established.  Upon  this  basis, 
Davy  and  Beiielius,  and,  more  recently,  Liebig  and  Dumas,  have 
built  the  structure  of  modem  chemistry. 

Lavoisier  did  much  important  work  of  other  kinds,  detailed  in  his 
Treatise  on  Chemistry  and  elsewhere.  He  burnt  organic  substancea  in 
oxygen,  and  from  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  products  calculated 
the  composition  of  the  substance  burned,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
ultimate  organic  analysis  as  worked  out  by  Liebig  ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Laplace,  he  invented  a  "calorimeter,"  by  means  of  which  they 
made  the  first  accurate  determinations  of  apecinc  heat.  But  his  funda- 
mental achievement  is  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  scientific  study 
of  life,  by  the  establishment  of  uie  true  theory  of  combustion  as  a  process 
of  oxidation.  The  function  of  respiration,  and  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  now  became  for  the  first  time  intelligible.  [A.  ■.] 

Phil.  Pot.  lU.  188, 190,  etc. ;  Pot.  Pol.  i.  «1,  453.  iit  606,  iv.  48*.    Thorn. 

boh:  Hial.  of  Chan.  ii.  7G-141.    Kopp:  GachUhU  dtrChemit,\.  399- 

S17.     (Eavrea,  Paris,  1864-08. 

HABVET  (fTittiam),  b.  1678,  d.  1657. 

William  Harvev  was  bom  at  Folkestone  on  the  1st  of  April  1578, 

of  a  mercantile  family  of  good  repute  in  the  city  of  London.  His 
mother's  epitaph  may  still  be  read  in  the  parish  church.  He  was  sent 
to  the  grammar  school  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards,  in  his  16th  year, 
to  CaiuB  Collepe,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1597.  In  Uie 
following  year  he  went  to  Padua  to  study  medicine,  and  remained  there 
four  years.  The  Italian  schools  of  medicine  were  at  that  time  very  far 
in  advance  of  those  of  northern  Europe.     In  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Pisa, 
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the  study  of  human  anatomy  was  prosecuted  with  extraordmary  zeaL 
Much  has  been  said,  and  rightly,  of  Harvey's  debt  to  his  distinguished 
teacher,  Fabricius  of  Acquapendente,  to  whom  is  due  the  discovery  of 
valves  in  the  veins,  favouring  the  flow  of  blood  in  a  special  direction. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  greater  than  Fabricius  was  in  Padua 
while  Harvey  was  there.  Galileo's  lectures  on  motion  and  mechanical 
force  were  revolutionising  thought  on  all  physical  questions  ;  and  on  so 
keen  an  intellect  as  Harvey's  we  may  be  sure  they  were  not  lost 

In  1604  he  became  a  member,  and  three  years  afterwards  a  fellow, 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  established  himself  in  London,  number- 
ing Bacon  among  his  patients.  In  1615  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  College  of  Physicians.  Here  his  views  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  first  put  forward  ;  though  they  were 
not  published  till  1628.  He  was  one  of  the  court  physicians  under 
James  i.  and  Charles  i.  Charles  took  great  interest  in  his  discoveries 
and  pursuits,  and  allowed  him  to  prosecute  his  researches  on  embryology 
among  the  deer  at  Hampton.  He  followed  the  King  through  the  civil 
war  till  the  surrender  of  Oxford  in  1646,  having  been  in  the  previous 
vear  made,  for  a  short  space.  Warden  of  Merton  College.  After  this  he 
lived  with  one  or  other  of  his  brothers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
In  1651  his  great  work  on  Generation  was  published.  *  A  statue  was 
erected  in  his  honour  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  five  ^ears  before  his 
death ;  and  an  annual  lecture  is  still  given  there  in  his  honour.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  June  1657.  He  is  buried  in  Hemel-Hempstead,  in 
Essex. 

Blind  partisanship  has  striven  to  minimise  Harvey's  debt  to  those 
who  prepared  the  way  for  him.  But  it  is  disingenuous  not  to  acknow- 
ledge that  certain  very  close  approximations  to  nis  discovery  had  been 
made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  Michael  Servetus,  in  his 
JRestitutio  ChristianUmi  (1553),  had  truly  described  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  through  the  lungs,  to  the 
left  side.  He  knew  the  change  of  the  colour  of  the  blood  from  dark  to 
bright  red  that  took  place  in  the  lungs ;  he  knew  also  that  in  the  act  of 
expiration  the  blood  was  purified  from  ^*  fuliginous  vapours."  Realdus 
Columbus  in  1559,  and  after  him  Cesalpino  of  Arezzo,  Galileo's  first 
teacher,  by  careful  study  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  had  shown  that  the 
course  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  must  be  as  Servetus  had  stated. 
Cesalpino  went  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  by  the.  great  artery  (aorta) 
and  its  branches  bright  blood  passed  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  that 
in  the  veins  the  passage  was  not  from  the  main  tnink  to  branches,  but 
from  branches  to  trunk. 

But,  in  the  first  plac«,  these  views,  especially  as  regarded  the  systemic, 
or  general,  circulation,  were  conjectural  only,  and  were  complicated  with 
erroneous  views  as  to  the  relations  of  the  heart  and  liver.  Secondly, 
what  is  far  more  important,  neither  these  great  anatomists,  nor  any  one 
else,  had  any  conception  of  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  heart  as  the 
mechanical  force  that  impelled  the  blood.  They  were  still  under  the 
fiill  dominion  of  metaphysical  fancies  as  to  motion  being  naturally  in 
circles  ;  and  as  to  the  effervescing  spirits  which  caused  the  heart,  in  its 
diastole,  to  swell  and  so  attract  the  blood ;  whereas,  in  systole,  the  heaxt 
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collapsed,  when  the  bodj  drew  from  it  a  supplr  of  natrimeiit.  Hturrej 
showed  for  the  firat  time  that  the  periods  of  activity  and  test  were 
exactly  the  reTerse  of  what  had  been  thought ;  that  the  energy  of  each 
chamber  of  the  heart  was  exerted  in  contraction.  Combining  the  re- 
searches of  his  predecessors,  and  availing  himself  of  the  discovery  of 
Fabricius  as  to  the  valves  of  the  veins,  he  showed  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  machine  worked.  It  was  the  first  introduction  into  biology  of 
the  laws  of  mechanical  science. 

The  second  of  Harvey's  works,  that  on  Generaium,  containing,  like 
tbe  first,  a  mass  of  original  and  carefully  chissified  observations  on  human 
beings  and  animals,  was  less  fertile  in  immediate  discovery.  But  it  con- 
tinued, with  alternate  strivings  of  the  positive  and  metaphysical  spirit, 
the  researches  of  Aristotle,  and  it  fills  a  most  important  place  in  the 
histo^  of  EmbryoloKy.  His  striking  generalisation,  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo, 
thougn  not  true  ab3olut«ly,  shows  most  prescient  insight  into  the  process 
of  organic  evolution, 

Comte,  remarking  that  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  Circulation  was 
nearly  synchronous  with  Galileo's  Law  of  Falling  Bodies,  contrasts  the 
immediate  results.  Galileo's  work  led  at  once  to  a  vast  train  of  physical 
discovery.  No  such  immediate  results  followed  the  discovery  of  Harvey. 
The  time  for  a  scientific  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  phenomena  of 
life  had  not  yet  come.  [J.  H.  &] 

Dr.  R.  Vr'illU :  Life  qf  Barveu,  preBied  to  his  works  (SydeaLBjii  Society, 
1817). 


BBLL  (Sir  Charla),  b.  1774,  d.  1842. 

A  mttive  of  Edinburgh,  Bxll,  a  member  of  an  old  Episcopalian 
family,  lived  in  that  city  till  he  was  30  years  of  age ;  removed  tnence 
to  London  ;  and  ten  years  later  was  elected  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
HospituL  We  have  it  in  his  own  handwriting,  m  Pettigrew's  MedieaX 
Portrait  Gailery,  stating  that  he  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh  :  "Nonsense  !  I  received  no  education  but  from  my  mother, 
neither  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  nor  anything  else.  My_  education 
was  the  example  set  me  by  m^  brothers.  There  has  been  in  my  day 
a  good  deal  said  about  education ;  but  they  appear  to  me  to  put  out 
of  sight  example,  which  is  all  in  all  There  was,  in  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  a  reliance  on  seli^  a  true  independence,  and  by  imitation  I 
obtained  it"  {Bell's  Letters  [ISTO],  p.  10).  His  natural  character  was 
one  of  rare  refinement,  simplicity,  and  beauty  ;  he  possessed  artistic 
abilities  of  a  high  order :  he  made  one  of  the  most  important,  ditlicult, 
and  interesting  of  physiological  discoveries  ;  and  he  was  treated  by  bis 
contemporaries  with  scanty  justice.  Very  great  advances  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nervous  systemibave  taken  place  since  his  day,  but  they  may 
all  be  said  to  have  had  their  startingjpoint  in  his  successful  attempt  to 
elucidate  that  complex  mechanism.  The  problem  which  had  confronted 
and  baflied  all  previous  investigators  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  in  terms 
as  old  as  G^alen  :  Why  sensation  should  remain  entire  in  a  limb,  when 
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all  voluntary  power  over  its  muscles  is  lost?  or  why  muscular  power 
should  remain  when  feeling  is  gone?  We  now  know  that  nerves  are 
not,  as  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be,  mere  homogeneous  channels 
capable  of  conducting  indiscriminately  initial  impulses  from  the  brain, 
but  that  each  nerve  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  each  endowed  with 
distinct  and  separate  properties.  One  of  these  sets  is  termed  afferent 
or  sensory,  the  other  efferent  or  motor — the  former  alone  conveying 
sensation,  the  latter  alone  capable  of  exciting  motion.  In  the  nerve 
trunk  itself  these  fibres  are  inextricably  interwoven  and  indistinguish- 
able ;  but  at  their  origin  in  the  spinal  cord  they  are  perfectly  distinct, 
and  arise  from  separate  portions  of  that  structure.  In  this  consisted 
Bell's  great  discovery,  ne  showed  both  by  reasoning  and  experiment 
that  the  bundles  of  nerves  which  arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord 
are  endowed  with  motor  properties  only ;  while  those  which  originate 
in  its  posterior  portion  are  alone  capable  of  conveying  sensations.  He 
was  led  to  this  highly  philosophical  analysis  by  a  consideration  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  some  of  which  contain  only  one  class  of  fibres  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  He  also  observed  that  the  nerves  of  special 
sense  arose  from  different  tracts  of  the  brain,  and  he  thence  inferred 
that  the  two  attributes  of  the  body  at  large — sensation  and  motion — 
were  dependent  on  a  nervous  supply  which  had  its  origin  in  different 
parts  of  the  spinal  axis.  [T.  F.-P.] 


Bell's  researches  began  with  an  essay  privately  printed  in  1811,  which 
places  his  originality  l^yond  doubt.  They  were  completed  in  1826,  and 
were  united  mto  a  treatise  in  1830.  His  papers  in  the  FhUoM^ical 
Transa^iions^  especially  that  of  July  12,  1821,  illustrated  with  the 
artistic  skill  of  which  he  was  a  master,  may  be  read  with  much  profit, 
as  illustrating  his  use  of  the  comparative  method  in  disentangling  the 
otherwise  inextricable  complications  presented  by  the  nervous  system 
of  the  higher  vertebrates.  **  I  feel  a  hesitation,"  he  said,  in  his  memoir 
of  1826,  "when  I  reason  upon  any  other  ground  than  the  facts  of 
Anatomy.  Experiments  are  more  apt  to  be  misinterpreted."  From 
exneriment,  however,  he  did  not  abstain  ;  though  he  distmctly  admitted 
etnical  restraint  upon  its  use,  even  at  the  co3t  of  retarding  scientific 
discovery.  "  I  should  be  writing,"  he  tells  his  brother,  1st  July  1822, 
"  a  third  paper  on  the  nerves ;  out  I  cannot  proceed  without  making 
some  experiments,  which  are  so  unpleasant  to  make  that  I  defer  them. 
You  may  think  me  silly,  but  I  cannot  perfectly  convince  mjrself  that  I 
am  authorised  either  in  nature  or  relimon  to  do  these  cruelties."  Of  the 
value  of  his  discovery  he  was  clearly  and  not  unduly  conscious.  "I 
know,"  he  writes  to  his  brother  in  November  1821,  "that  this  will  here- 
after put  me  beside  Harvey."  By  the  side  of  Harvey,  Comte  has  placed 
him. 

Bell  died  at  Hallow  Park,  near  Worcester,  on  the  28th  April  1842. 

[J.  H.  B.] 
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BOEBHAAVE  (Hermann),  b.  1668,  d.  173S, 

Hemunn  Boerhaave  was  born  at  Voorhout,  oear  Levdea,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1668.  Destined  for  the  clerical  profession  of  Uh  father,  he  wm 
Bent  to  the  Uniyeraity  of  Leyden,  where,  after  maintaining  himself  for 
some  time  b^  mathematical  teaching,  he  devoted  hinuelf  to  the  stud^ 
□f  medicine,  m  the  theory  and  practice  of  which  he  achieved  extntordi- 
nary  distinction.  In  1709  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Medicine  ;  in  1714,  FrofeasoT  of  Practical  Medicine  ;  being  choaen  in  the 
same  year  Rector  of  the  Univereity.  In  1718  he  obtained  the  ProfeesoT- 
ship  of  Chemistry  ;  and  on  this  body  of  knowledge — for  science  at  that 
time  it  could  not  be  called — he  wrote  an  important  treatise.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Initititta  of  Meditine,  a  systematic  attempt  to  place 
medical  art  on  a.  scientific  basis.  He  begins  with  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  history  of  medicine  from  Hippocrates  to  his  own  time.    Doing 

Citice  to  the  direct  observation  of  Hippocrates  and  to  the  anatomicu 
owledge  of  Galen,  increased  in  modern  times  by  Vesalius  and  othen, 
he  points  out  how  completely  at  sea  men  were  when,  &om  the  study  of 
structure,  they  passed  to  tbe  stud^  of  function,  until  the  great  discovei^ 
of  Harvey  came,  "to  found  physic  on  the  new  and  more  certun  basis 
on  which  it  at  present  rests"  (§  18).  Boerhaave  lived  in  the  great 
period  of  mathematical  discovery,  when  men  were  beginning  to  estimate 
mechanical  forces  accuntely.  Chemistry  had  not  emerged,  and  therefore 
Biology  still  less,  from  the  metaphysical  stage  to  the  positive.  Of  the 
two  fundamental  facta — respiration  and  combustion — no  scientific  ex- 
planation was  yet  possible.  It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  ttiat  Boerhaave, 
eagerlv  availing  himself  of  such  positive  science  as  came  witliin  bis  ken, 
shouta  have  stretched  it  too  far  in  its  application  to  the  facts  of  Ufa 
The  human  body  is,  he  says,  an  engine,  all  whose  offices  depend  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  caused  ana  maintained 
by  the  friction  of  particlee  in  this  rapid  movement 

But  the  wisdom  of  Boerhaave  is  conspicuous  in  passing  from  theory 
to  practice.  Hold  hard  to  facts,  he  said  ;  remember  that  the  physician 
must  apply  physical  discoveries  to  animal  structures  with  reserve  ;  that 
what  is  true  of  incompressible  fluids  in  rigid  tubes  does  not  necessarily 
hold  of  viscid  animal  fluids  in  flexible  ana  elastic  vessels.  While  con- 
vinced that  medicine  must  rest  on  science,  he  knew  how  imperfect  the 
science  of  his  time  was.  Most  striking  in  this  respect  are  his  remarks 
(§  203)  on  the  importance  of  understanding  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, which  remained,  he  said,  still  unexplained.  His  theory  of  Disease 
was,  of  course,  in  no  way  sounder  than  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Every 
disease,  he  maintAina  (g  671),  is  a  distinct  physical  and  created  entity  or 
being,  so  as  to  be  distinguishable,  like  a  plant  or  animal,  from  all  others. 
Nevertheless  he  had  a  dear  vision,  though  one  not  to  be  realised  in  his 
lifetime,  of  the  biological  science  on  which  medicine  should  rest.  It  is 
significant  that  somewhat  more  than  half  of  his  great  treatise  on  medicine 
should  relat«  to  the  study  of  normal  structure  and  function.  [J.  H.  B.] 
See  iTUtitutti  of  Medicine.  Engl,  transl,  (1712),  six  volumes ;  sea  *1k>  his 
Ai^arimu,  truiaUCiid  into  every  European  language. 
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STAHL  (George  Ernest),  b.  1660,  d.  1734. 

The  founder  of  the  Spiritualist,  or  (this  word  being  of  late  perverted) 
the  Animistic  school  in  Medicine,  and  in  Chemistry  the  author  of  the 
Phlogistic  hypothesis,  Stahl,  was  born  at  Anspach,  21st  October  1660. 
He  became  in  1687  court  physician  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  ;  in 
1624  he  gained  the  Professorship  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Halle  ; 
in  1716  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  died  in 
Berlin,  May  14,  1734. 

The  mechanical  and  physical  discoveries  of  the  17th  century  led 
inevitably  to  a  cnide  and  premature  application  of  them  to  the  facts  of 
living  organisms.  And  wnat  could  not  l)e  explained  by  Physics  could, 
so  thought  another  school,  be  accounted  for  by  Chemistry,  which  towards 
the  close  of  this  century  began  to  assert  its  claims  as  a  distinct  science. 
Against  both  these  schools  Stahl  vigorously  protested.  The  first,  whom 
he  called  iatro-mathematicians,  sought  to  explain  vital  phenomena  by 
conjectures  as  to  the  shape  of  atoms,  the  curvature  of  blood- vessels,  and 
the  mechanical  force  exerted  by  the  heart  The  second,  the  Chimiatric 
school,  accounted  for  everything  by  ferments  and  solutions  of  salts.  Of 
chemistry  Stahl  had  a  good  right  to  speak.  He  was  a  master  in  that 
science,  and  put  forward,  in  1698,  the  celebrated  theory  of  phlogiston, 
which  held  its  ground  more  than  half  a  century. 

Yet  so  convinced  was  he  of  the  fatal  error  of  Specialism  in  dealing 
with  man's  organisation,  that  in  his  Theoria  Medi<ia  (1707)  he  proposed 
to  banish  Chemistry  and  Anatomy  from  Medicine.  Hippocrates  had 
shown  himself  a  better  physician  than  any  of  Stahl's  contemporaries, 
without  being  either  a  chemist  or  an  anatomist  Stahl's  own  conception 
of  an  Arch6  or  Vital  Principle  pervading  the  organism,  relaxing  this  part, 
bracing  that,  and  thus  regulating  the  supply  of  blood  or  the  secretions 
in  the  healthv  state,  or  disturbing  them  when  disordered,  seems  to  us 
nebulous  in  the  extreme  ;  but  it  saved  the  essential  principle  of  unity 
which  underlay  the  medicine  of  Hippocrates.  When  tne  nervous  system 
should  be  known  in  its  entirety,  that  principle  was  to  find  a  positive 
basis  ;  and  meanwhile  so  urgent  is  the  pnictical  need  for  syntlietic  views, 
in  Medicine  as  in  Ethic,  that  a  metiphysical  synthesis  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BroiiBsais :  Examen  des  Dodrines  MidtMles,  vol.  ii  ch.  19. 


BABTHEZ  (Paxil  Joseph),  b.  1734,  d.  1806. 

Stahl's  protest  against  the  premature  application  of  inorganic  science 
to  the  facts  of  human  nature  was  continued  through  the  18tn  century  by 
Barthkz,  who  wiis  born  in  the  year  of  Stahl's  death,  at  Montpellier. 
His  fatlier  was  chief  engineer  for  the  province  of  Languedoc.  Barthez 
jfraduated  in  medicine  at  Montpellier  in  1753.  After  a  short  residence 
in  Paris,  and  a  period  of  service  as  army  surgeon,  he  obtained,  in  1759, 
the  Professorship  of  Medicine  at  Monti>ellier,  which  he  held  till  1780. 
His  ap])ointment  as  court  physician  then  took  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
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rentatDed  till  the  Kerolution.     Then  he  lived  in  retirement,  hut  not  idljr, 
in  Carcassonne,  till  his  death,  15th  October  1806. 

His  Nouveatix  BtimtnU  dt  la  Science  de  VUomine  was  first  published 
in  1778.  .  The  enlai^ed  second  edition  of  1806,  containiaji  his  replies  to 
critics,  is  far  the  more  valuiihle,  and  was  reprinted  in  1858. 

Like  Stahl,  Barthez  defended  the  unit;  of  the  organism  hj  asserting  a 
Vital  Principle  ;  nor  is  it  eaay  to  see  how,  iu  the  absence  of  sound  and 
complete  knowledge  of  a  central  nervous  system,  the  defence  could  be 
conducted  otherwise.  But  Barthei,  living  three-quarters  of  a  eenturr 
after  Stahl,  hsd  assimilated  the  philoiiophy  of  Hume,  snd  w.is  acquainted 
with  the  chemistry  nf  Lavoisier.  StUl  Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion. 
true  as  we  know  it  to  be,  failed  to  satisfy  him  as  .an  explanation  of  animal 
heat  It  failed  to  explain  how  in  an  atmosphere  30°  uelow  lero  (P.),  or, 
again,  in  an  air-bath  rising  above  the  boiling-point  of  water,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  remained  the  same.  Barthez  had  recoiuve  to  his  Vital 
Principle,  which  regulated  molecular  change.  His  abstraction,  scorned 
by  physicists  for  more  than  half-a-century,  was  not  so  far  from  the  truth 
as  was  thought.  Modem  research  on  the  nervous  system  shows  em- 
phatically that  after  attributing  full  weight  to  the  slow  oxidation  (*.& 
combustion}  of  food  as  the  principal  source  of  animal  heat,  there  still 
remains  the  need  for  a  central  nervous  system  to  r^ulate  that  heat  by 
stimulating  glands  and  muscles,  by  contracting  or  relaxing  vessels,  or 
even  by  direct  promotion  of  lo<»l  nutritive  change,  (See,  t.g.,  Ferrier, 
Fuaclitnu  of  the  Bmin,  Snd  edition,  1686,  p.  86.) 

The  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  Bartiiez'  treatise  is  hia 
discussion  of  organic  Stpv-paOiiee.  He  distinguished  these  &om  Svtiergiet, 
the  normal  co-operation  of  a  collection  of  organs  for  a  given  result.  He 
included  in  them  such  facts  as  those  to  which  Darwin  has  since  called 
attention  under  the  title.  Correlations  of  growth— ^.i).,  those  shown  by 
man^  animals  at  puberty  ;  and  also  many  others  well  known  to  observers 
of  disease. 

Thus  Barthez  indicates  a  distinct  approach  to  thst  true  philosophy  of 
sdenoe  which,  while  recognising  the  dependence  of  the  more  complex 
and  special  phenomena  on  the  more  simple  and  general,  yet  maintains 
the  special  inductions  of  the  more  complex  science  as  an  independent 
Held  of  inquiry.  Comte's  enlarged  use  of  the  word  Materialiim,  mdicst- 
ing  all  undue  encroachment  nf  the  lower  and  more  general  sciences  upon 
the  higher  and  more  special,  is  strikingly  enforced  by  this  work  of  Barthez. 

[J.  H.  R] 
The  Xouetaax  ^nu-nts  ure  la  the  Snd  DiTision  of  the  Positivjat  Librsry. 
In  tlie  4th  Division  \*  a  posthnmoiu  work,  Thtorie  du  Beaa,  which,  how- 
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The  following  remarks  are  npulicable  not  merely  to  Li!4H.Xus,  but  to 
Other  names  in  this  week,  speuiaUy  connected  with  Classification. 

It  was  a  cardinal  docUine  with  Comte  that  each  science  brought  its 
special  contribution  to  the  sum  of  man's  logical  resources,  which  then 
became  available  for  other  purposes.     As  Astaonoray  develops  the  art  of 
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direct  observations  leading  to  yerifiable  hypothesis :  as  Physical  reseazcheB 
stimulate  the  logic  of  Experiment :  so  in  Biology  the  logic  of  Comparison 
and  Classification  is  specially  developed.  Biology  may  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  a  field  of  Nature  interesting  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  as  an 
advance  in  human  history,  by  which  man's  reasoning  powers  are 
strengthened,  while  at  the  same  time  light  is  thrown  upon  nis  nature. 
From  this  latter  standpoint  the  efforts  of  the  men  who  strove  to  dassifj 
the  organic  world  first  by  arranging  like  species  into  groups,  and  then  bj 
arrangmg  such  groups,  so  far  as  the  case  admitted,  in  the  order  ot 
increasing  or  diminishing  complexity  to  man  upwards  or  from  man  down- 
wards, have  great  and  permanent  value,  apart  altogether  from  their  bear- 
ing on  theories  of  organic  evolution.  To  re^^ird  them,  with  manj 
naturalists  of  this  generation,  simply  as  blind  gropings  towards  a  oon- 
jectural  Phylogeny,  is  to  render  them  scanty  justice.  In  examining  the 
relation  of  a  given  organ  to  its  function  in  man,  the  principal  methoid  of 
research  is  to  range  the  forms  of  this  organ  serially  as  they  are  found  in 
the  descending  scale,  r^arding  the  simper  terms  as  steps  in  the  ladder 
by  which  to  nae  to  Uie  more  complex.  As  a  picture  of  Nature,  the  value 
of  the  organic  scale  may  be  contested  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
tools  for  mvestigating  Nature — forged  in  Biology,  and  afterwards  avail- 
able in  every  ol£er  science. 

Limueus,  born  May  3rd,  1707,  at  Rashult  in  the  province  of  Smaland, 
Sweden,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  village  pastor,  an  enthusiastic  floristi 
whose  hives  and  flower-beds  were  not  seldom  disturbed  by  the  wild  bees 
and  plants  brought  into  them  by  his  son.  The  boy,  remsing  a  clerical 
life,  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  But  Rothman,  rector  of  the  school 
to  which  ne  had  been  sent,  saw  his  genius,  and  supplied  him  with 
Toumefort's  treatise  on  Botany.  He  was  sent  to  the  Umversity  of  Lund 
on  a  pittance  of  eight  pounds  a  year,  and  thence  to  Stockholm,  passing 
through  miserable  straits  of  poverty ;  mending  his  own  shoes  wi£ 
the  bark  of  trees ;  but  following  his  work  of  observing  plants  and 
insects  with  unflagging  zeaL  Celsius,  a  Professor  of  Divinitv  and  ardent 
naturalist,  at  last  recognised  his  power,  provided  him  with  board  and 
lod^g,  and  his  time  of  suffering  was  over. 

In  1731  he  was  charged  with  an  expedition  to  Lapland,  returning 
with  a  mass  of  observations  on  its  natural  history  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. Of  these  the  botanical  alone  were  publishea  by  himself :  the 
rest  posthumously.  In  1735  he  visited  Holland.  In  Ijeyden  he  came 
into  contact  with  Boerhaave,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  who 
obtained  for  him  the  charge  of  the  botanical  gardens  and  collections  of 
Cliffort,  a  man  of  great  wealth  living  near  Haarlem.  Here  Linnseus 
published  the  first  draft  of  his  8y sterna  Natura  (1736) ;  his  Funda- 
rmnia  Botanicn  (1736) ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  Genera  FlatU- 
arunif  the  Classes  FlarUarum,  and  the  Oritica  Botanica,  He  made  at 
this  time  a  short  tour  in  England,  where  he  was  rather  coldly  received 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  In  Paris  he  was  more  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
brothers  Anthony  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu. 

In  1741  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physic  and  Anatomy  at 
UpsaL  He  continued  to  lecture  on  Materia  Medica  and  on  every 
branch  of  Natural  History,  till  1774,  when  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  disabled 
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him.  He  died  a  month  after  Haller,  with  whom  he  had  held  animated 
controversy,  10th  January  1778,  and  was  buried  with  great  honour  in 
the  cathedral  of  UpsaL 

Linnseus  is  commonly  thought  of  as  the  constructor  of  the  artificial 
system  of  classifying  plants  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  unfavourably 
contrasted  with  the  constructors  of  the  Natural  system.  This  estimate 
of  his  work  is  entirely  inadequate.  His  Systema  NaturtBy  first  published 
in  1735,  and  repubUshed  by  nim  in  successive  editions  till  1770,  was  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  **  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  systematically 
arranged  in  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species."  In  the  formation  of 
natural  groups,  very  much  had  been  done  by  Aristotle,  and  his  work 
was  earned  on  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  by  Aldrovandus,  Conrad, 
Oesner,  and  others ;  but  the  merit  of  first  arranging  these  groups  in 
orderly  succession  belongs  to  Linnaeus. 

Owinff  to  the  greater  complexity  of  functions  and  organs  in  the 
animal  kmedom,  this  process,  especiallv  the  latter  part  of  it,  was  hx 
more  possible  with  animals  tluui  with  plants.  Linnaeus,  in  1735, 
distinguished  six  sub-kingdoms  :  1.  Quaorupeds,  afberwuds  called  by 
him  Mammalia ;  2.  Birds ;  3.  Amphibia,  in  which  Reptiles  were  in- 
cluded ;  4.  Fishes ;  5.  Insects  ;  6.  Worms.  Each  was  subdivided  into 
orders.  Mammals,  e.^.,  were  arranged  in  the  following  orders  :  a.  An- 
thropomorpha  or  Primates,  including  the  genera  Man,  Ape,  Sloth. 
6.  Ferse  or  Carnivora.  c.  Glires  or  KodentZ  d.  Jumenta,  including 
Horse,  Hippopotamus,  Elephant,  and  Pig.  e.  Pecora  or  Ruminants. 
In  subsequent  editions  the  scheme  was  somewhat  modified :  but  it 
was  not  substantially  altered  till,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  the  in- 
vertebrate terms  of  the  series  received  vast  development  under  Lamarck. 
Linnaeus  made  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  dinunishing  complexity  of 
his  descending  series  as  shown  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  the 
respiratory  system :  an  attempt  renewed  afterwards  in  a  far  more 
effective  way  by  Vicq  d'Azyr  and  John  Hunter. 

In  the  vesetal  kingdom,  where  the  differentiation  of  organs  is  less 
conspicuous,  Linnaeus  found  the  formation  of  natural  ^oups,  and 
especially  an  attempt  at  serial  arrangement,  to  be  impracticable.  He 
constructed,  therefore,  the  well-known  provisional  system  which  bears 
his  name,  based  on  a  single  character,  the  sexuality  of  plants :  a 
character  recognised  vaguely  by  some  previous  botanists,  as  by  Burk- 
hard  in  1702,  and  more  explicitly  by  Vaillant  (d.  1722),  to  whom  Lin- 
naeus freely  owned  his  obligations.  As  a  mode  of  orderly  arrangement 
and  simple  nomenclature,  the  value  of  this  artificial  system  to  botanists 
has  been  incalculable.  But  Linnaeus  most  emphatically  maintained  the 
necessity  for  a  Natural  system  based  on  no  single  character,  but  on  the 
aggregate  of  real  affinities,  though  he  was  not  aole  himself  to  construct 
it.  [J.  H.  B.] 

Life  by  Stoever,  translated  by  Joseph  Trapp  (London,  1791). 
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JXJS8IEXJ  (Bernard  de\  b.  1699,  d.  1777. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  and  belonged  to 
a  well-known  family,  of  which  several  members  were  distinguished 
botanists.  When  only  1 7  years  of  age  Bernard  de  JussiEU  accompanied 
his  elder  brother,  Antoine,  on  a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
plants  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Spain,  and  of  Portugal ;  and,  on  the  conclusion 
of  their  journey,  he  explored  the  Lyonnais  and  western  slope  of  the 
Alps  with  a  similar  object.  In  1722  he  succeeded  Vaillant  in  the 
charge  of  the  King's  Garden  at  Paris,  where  hb  intelligence  and  zeal 
rapidly  effected  great  improvements.  He  arranged  and  catalogued, 
according  to  a  natural  system,  the  plants  in  the  Royal  Garden  of 
Trianon ;  and  this  was  the  starting-pomt  of  the  better-known  work  of 
his  nephew.  He  also  wrote  a  short  essay  on  Sea-Polyps — previously 
taken  for  marine  plants — of  w^hich  he  made  known  the  animal  nature. 

Bernard  de  Jussieu  united  intellectual  powers  of  a  high  order  with 
singular  modesty  and  absence  of  self-assertion.  When  told  of  some 
one  who  had  appropriated,  without  acknowledgment,  one  of  his  original 
discoveries,  he  simply  replied,  "What  does  it  matter,  so  long  as  the 
thing  itself  be  known ! "  And  Condorcet  said  of  him  :  "  The  conspicuous 
feature  of  his  character  is  a  striking  contrast  of  zeal  for  the  progress  of 
science  and  of  indifference  for  the  honour  of  having  contributed  to  it." 
In  consequence  of  this  disposition,  he  has  left  few  writings ;  but  his 
letters  show  that  the  chief  place  in  his  thoughts  was  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  a  Natural  method  of  classification,  which  he  declared  to  be  "the 
hope  and  aspiration  of  every  botanist"  His  work  was  continued  by 
his  nephew,  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu  (1748-1836),  whose  ^reat 
Genera  Plantarum,  begun  in  1788,  was  the  first  svstematic  exposition 
of  the  Natural  system  of  classifying  plants,  based  not  merely  on  the 
formation  of  natural  group.<<,  but  on  tne  subordination  of  characters.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  that 
system,  the  division  of  fiowering  plants  into  monocotyledonous  and 
dicotyledonous,  was  indicated  by  Kay  in  the  previous  century.  But  Ray 
had  not  appreciated  its  full  importance  :  ana  in  his  system  it  was  made 
subordinate  to  the  very  unimportant  distinction  between  plants  and 
trees.  [T.  P.-P.] 

HALLER  (Albrecht  von),  b.  1708,  d.  1777. 

Hallkr  was  born  at  Berne,  October  16,  1708.  His  father  was  an 
advocate  of  distinction,  and  intended  his  son  for  a  der^man  ;  but  as  he 
showed  an  early  indication  for  science,  he  was  sent  to  Tubingen  to  study 
anatomy  and  medicine.  Thence^  in  1725,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where 
Boerhaave  was  lecturing  on  medicine,  and  Albinus  on  anatomy  and 
surgery.  He  studied  subseauently  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris ;  re- 
turned to  Switzerland,  to  resid  mathematics  with  John  Bernoulli  at  Basle  ; 
and  in  1735  began  to  practise  his  profession  at  Berne.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing year  George  ii.  offered  him  the  Professorship  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Anatomy,  and  Botany  at  Gottingen,  and  this  appointment  he  held  for 
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e^hteen  years.  In  1753  weak  health  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Berne, 
where  he  continued  a  life  of  unremitting  study,  combined  with  duties  of 
active  citizenship,  till  his  death,  in  October  1777. 

HaUer^s  published  writings,  consisting  of  some  200  works,  embrace 
many  forms  of  literature  and  contributions  to  many  sciences.  In  Botany 
alone  his  labours  were  immense.  He  originated  a  system  of  classification 
which  rivalled  that  of  Linnaeus  ;  he  collected  materials  for  a  complete  Flora 
of  Switzerland,  and  in  many  toilsome  and  perilous  ascents  he  made  exten- 
sive studies  of  Alpine  vegetation.  On  Embryology,  on  the  movements 
of  the  heart,  on  respiration,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  bones,  he  has 
left  many  valuable  observations.  His  principal  discovery,  that  of  nervous 
and  muscular  irritability,  holds  an  acknowleaged  place  among  established 
physiological  principles.  Emancipating  himself  from  the  two  prevailing 
theories  of  vital  phenomena,  the  one  mechanical,  the  other  metaphysiou 
and  spiritualist,  ne  sought  to  distinguish  the  phenomena  peculiar  to 
living  substances.  These  he  defined  as  sensibility  seated  in  nervous 
tissue ;  irritability,  in  muscular  fibre.  He  examined  the  variations  in 
the  intensity  of  irritability  in  different  parts  of  the  muscular  system : 
predicting  the  existence,  not  then  directly  ascertained,  of  muscular  fibres 
m  the  arteries.  In  the  heart,  diaphragm,  and  intestines  the  irritability 
was  greatest ;  in  the  voluntary  muscles  least :  hence  the  continued  action 
of  the  former  during  sleep.  Grouping  then  the  facts  of  life  round  these 
two  principles,  he  prepared  the  wav  for  the  conception  of  Biology  as  a 
science  distinct  from  Fhysics  and  Chemistry  ;  dependent  upon  them,  but 
with  definite  laws  of  its  own«  Among  the  predecessors  of  Bichat,  HaUer 
holds  a  most  important  place.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PhU,  Pos.  iii  lect.  40  ;  Pot.  Pol,  I  p.  468,  and  ill.  p.  507. 


VIOQ  D'AZTB  (Filix),  b.  1748,  d.  1794. 

ViCQ  d'Aztr  was  bom  at  the  little  town  of  Valognes,  not  fax  from 
Cherbourg,  in  Normandy.  Intended  for  the  Church,  but  abandoning 
that  career  for  speculative  life,  he  went  in  1765  to  Paris,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  tide  of  intellectual  activity  then  at  its  height  in  that 
city ;  adopting  as  his  own  special  study  the  subjects  of  human  and 
comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history.  To  these  he  made  so  many 
and  such  important  contributions,  that  he  was  chosen,  when  only  30 
years  of  age,  to  succeed  Bufibn  at  the  French  Academy ;  and  the  dis- 
course which  it  was  his  duty  to  pronounce  on  his  illustrious  predecessor 
ranks  as  a  model  in  that  style  of  composition.  His  special  researches 
on  the  cervical  nerves  in  man,  and  on  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  vocal  apparatus  in  birds  and  some  other  vertebrates,  are  of 
considerable  value.  But  his  most  important  work  is  the  Discours  sur 
VAnatomie,  prefixed  to  an  extensive  treatise  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
representing  in  coloured  plates  the  various  organs  of  man  and  animms, 
of  which  the  first  volume,  a  large  folio,  the  only  one  completed,  appeared 
in  1786.  In  this  very  striking  diss^tation,  the  methods  of  biological 
research  are  stated  in  a  masterly  and  comprehensive  way.  The  value  of 
experiment  on  living  bodies  is  not  denied,  but  the  inherent  difficulties 
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involved  in  it^  owing  to  the  abnormal  disturbances  which  it  creates,  are 
emphatically  stated  ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  oompiyrative  method  as 
an  mstrument  of  research  is  insisted  on.  The  object  of  this  treatise  was 
to  examine  homologous  organs  and  functions  throughout  the  descending 
scale  of  animal  life.  His  scheme  included  nine. distinct  functions: — 
digestion,  nutrition,  circulation,  .respiration,  secretion,  ossification,  gene- 
ration, irritability,  sensibility. 

His  career  was  cut  short,  like  that  of  Lavoisier  and  Condorcet,  by  the 
Revolution.  For  philosophical  breadth  his  work  deserves  comparison 
with  that  of  John  Hunter,  whose  continental  fame  was  unfortunately  so 
long  retarded.  [T.  P. -P.] 

(Euvrrs  de  Vicq  dCAzyvy  par  Jacq.  L.  Moreau  (de  la  Sarthe),  Paris,  1805. 


LAMABOK  {Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine\  b.  1744,  d.  1829. 

Lamarck,  the  founder  of  Invertebrate  Zoology,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
family  at  Baizentin,  in  Picardy,  August  1,  1744.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Amiens  ;  but  at  the  age  of  17  entered  the  army,  and  served 
against  the  English  and  Dutch.  Afterwards  he  studied  medicine  in 
Paris  ;  but  he  soon  concentrated  his  attention  on  botanical  science, 
forming  a  system  of  classification,  intermediate  between  that  of  Jussieu 
and  Linnasus,  which  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Bufifon.  During  the  Revolution  he  super- 
intended the  Royal  Gardens  as  Daubenton's  assistant.  On  the  institution 
of  the  Museum,  in  1793,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Zoology  with  Geoffiroy 
Baint-Hilaire  and  Lac^pi^de  ;  the  department  allotted  to  him  being  the 
classes  of  lower  animals,  known  to  us  now  as  Invertebrates,  but  then 
represented  merely  by  the  two  last  orders  of  Linneeus — insects  and 
worms.  Lamarck  recast  the  whole  classification  of  Linnaeus.  Reviving 
the  masterlv  conception  of  Aristotle,  he  saw  that  the  animal  kingdom 
was  divisible  into  two  provinces — Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate :  the 
former  comprehending  the  first  four  classes  of  Linnaeus,  the  latter  bein^ 
in  very  many  of  its  departments  unexplored.  Lamarck  distinguishea 
ten  claisses  in  this  sub-kingdom,  ranging  them  in  the  following  order  : — 
Mollusca,  Cirrhipeda,  Annelida,  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  Insecta,  Vermes, 
Radiata,  Polyps,  Infusoria.  This,  though  falling  short  in  many  ways  of 
the  results  of  modem  research,  implied  an  immense  advance  on  previous 
knowledge.  His  Systime  des  Animaux  sana  Vertebres  was  published  in 
1801  ;  the  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  between  1815  and  1822. 

It  was  in  1809  that  he  published  a  work  of  even  greater  and  more 
permanent  interest,  Philosophie  Zoologique^  which,  however,  attracted 
out  little  attention,  till  Comte  appreciated  its  importance  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Philosophie  Positive^  Lamarck  in  this  work,  after  reciting 
the  principal  outlines  of  his  classification,  maintains  that  species  are  not 
absolutely  constant,  but  in  long  periods  are  mutable ;  and,  further,  he 
sets  forth  causes  accounting  for  their  transformation.  It  is  admitted, 
he  says,  by  all  naturalists  that  in  manv  departments  of  zoology  and 
botany  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  differences  whum  are 
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specific  and  those  which  are  mere  varifttioDs,  such  aa  a  breeder  can 
produce,  is  extreme.  The  difficulty  increases  with  every  addition  to 
oar  knowledge.  Lines  of  demarcation  hitherto  deemed  unpissable  are 
continuallj  being  effaced.  If  our  knowledge  were  still  ereater,  the 
transitions  between  each  species  and  those  adjacent  t«  it  in  tlie  same 
genus  would  be  imperceptible. 

Was  there,  then,  any  known  force  that  could  be  regarded  aa  operative 
in  the  gradual  transformation  of  species  1  Lamarck  found  one  in  the 
accepted  principle,  that  organs  ore  enlarged  b;  exercise  and  atrophied 
by  disease,  and  in  the  belief  that  such  a  change  in  either  direction  would 
be  inherited.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  change  in  the  environment  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  animal's  wants — as,  e.g.,  by  changing  dry  land 
into  marsh,  or  by  the  growth  of  trees  with  higher  and  more  inaccessible 
foliage,  etc.— the  new  wants,  involving  for  their  satisfaction  new  muscular 
odjuBtments,  would  promote  change  in  certain  parts  and  diminish  it  in 
others.  The  accumulation  of  small  changes  would,  in  the  course  of  eons, 
issue  in  forms  so  distinct  as  to  constituto  new  species,  cenera,  or  even 
orders.  Lanmrck  admitted  that  the  animals  depicted  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments have  remained  specifically  unchanged.  But  3000  or  4000  years 
was  but  a  brief  moment  m  the  history  of  Life  upon  the  Earth. 

Another  hypothesis  as  to  the  transformation  of  species  is  now  cur- 
rent ;  and  I^marck's  principle  of  the  inheritance  of  cnanges  due  to  use 
or  disuse  has  been  called  in  question.  These  points  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  Yet  it  may  be  conjectured  that  when  the  science  of  Buman 
Nature  has  made  more  progress,  and  the  small  space  in  the  Ions  record 
of  organic  evolution  which  relates  to  Man's  destiny  is  seen  to  De  more 
important  than  the  rest,  the  question  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  though 
still  debated,  will  be  somewhat  less  prominent  than  now.  Meanwhile 
the  discussion,  as  Comte,  who  disagreed  with  I^morck's  hypothesis, 
always  maintuned,  has  dona  much  for  the  study  of  what  is  almost  the 
greatest  of  biological  problems  :  man's  power  to  modify  organisms  by 
variations  of  their  environment. 

In  December  1SS9  Lamarck  died,  poor  and  almost  forgotten  by  the 
scientific  world,  at  the  age  of  86.  He  had  been  long  blind,  and  hia  only 
comfort  lay  in  ois  dau^ter,  who  for  many  years  twd  been  his  devoted 
assistant  [J.  H.  B.] 

The  Zoologie  Fhiloaophiave  is  ia  the  Snd  DivbloD  of  the  Positivist  Libruy. 
Pkii.  Pos.  m.  iMt.  12  and  43  ;  and  Pot.  Pel.  i.  530,  iJi.  fi28. 


BLAINVILLE  (.ffrnH  MarU  Durrotay  dt),  b.  1778,  d.  185a 

Blaimvillk  was  bom  at  Arqucs,  in  Normandy,  of  a  noble  family, 
September  12,  1778.  Destined  originally  for  the  army,  he  entered  the 
Ecole  de  O^nie  in  Paris.  At  the  age  of  27,  Cuvier's  lectures  turned  his 
attention  to  comparative  anatomy.  He  became  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
worked  under  Cuvier,  and  was  appoint«d,  in  181S,  Professor  of  Zoolt^ 
and  Physiology  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  In  1816  he  visited  Englan^ 
and  studied  for  some  time  in  Hunter's  Museum.    In  1830  he  succeeded 
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Lamarck  as  Professor  of  the  Natural  History  of  Mollusca  and  Radiata ; 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  Cuvier's  chair  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy. 

His  OsUographiey  dealing  with  extinct  and  actual  vertebrates,  and 
his  Manud  de  McUacologie,  are  those  of  his  works  best  known  to  natural- 
ists. But  that  which  distinguishes  him  from  other  biologists,  the 
philosophic  depth  of  his  views  of  Life,  is  best  shown  in  his  Prin^pes 
cPAnutomie  Ccmparhy  of  which  the  first  and  only  completed  volume  was 

Sublished  in  1822.  In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  will  be  found  the 
efinition  of  Life  which  Comte  {Phil.  Pos.  lect.  40)  considered  the  most 
adequate  yet  given — the  double  movement  of  composition  and  decom- 
position proceeding  simulUmeously  throughout  the  organism  ;  nor  is  the 
lundamental  conception  of  environment  absent,  although  not  stated  with 
the  same  explicitness  as  by  Comte  himself,  who  included  in  it  *'not 
merely  the  fluid  in  which  the  organism  moved,  but  the  sum  total  of  all 
external  circumstances  of  whatever  kind  that  acted  on  if  Blainville's 
comprehensive  survey,  in  this  Introduction,  of  the  distinctions  between 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies  is  of  great  and  permanent  value. 

Blainville  di^  suddenly,  1st  May  1850.  He  was  a  friend  of  Comte, 
who  attended  his  lectures,  and  who  dedicated  the  Philosophie  Positivt 
to  him  and  to  Fourier.  [J.  H.  B.] 

The  last  work  here  spoken  of  is  in  the  2nd  Division  of  the  Positivist  Library. 


BROUSSAIS  {Fran^  Joseph  Victor),  b.  1772,  d.  183a 

Broussais  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  17th  December  1772.  His  &ther 
was  a  physician  in  that  town,  and  brought  up  his  son,  after  a  classical 
course  at  the  college  of  Dinan,  to  his  own  protession.  Young  Broussais 
entered  the  navy  as  surgeon,  and  served  there  for  some  years.  In  1800 
he  came  to  Paris,  followed  Bichat's  courses,  and  became  a  doctor  of 
medicine ;  his  inaugural  thesis  on  fever  indicating  already  the  form  of 
his  characteristic  doctrine — that  disease  was  a  modified  function  of  a 
definite  organ.  In  1804  he  joined  the  medical  service  of  the  army,  and 
served  through  the  greater  part  of  the  wars  that  followed.  Notwith- 
standing his  absorbing  duties,  he  found  time  for  one  of  hb  principal 
works,  the  Uistory  of  Chronic  Inflamm/itions,  published  in  1808.  Aiter 
the  war  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  military  hospital 
of  Val-de-Grace.  He  joined  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  founded  in  1823, 
and  became  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  in  1831.  Here  he  worked  energetically  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  following  on  an  apoplectic  seizure,  17th  November 
1838.  In  his  later  years  Broussais  adopted  the  views  of  Gall  as  to  the 
localisation  of  emotions  and  tendencies  in  special  parts  of  the  brain. 
In  1826  he  was  amongst  those  w^ho  listened  to  Comte's  first  course  of 
Positive  Philosophy. 

The  two  leading  ideas  of  Broussais  were  the  conception  of  disease  as 
a  simple  modification  by  excess  or  defect  of  a  normal  function  ;  and  the 
connection  of  this  altered  function  with  a  definite  organ  or  tissue.  In 
both  of  these  the  influence  of  Bichat  is  obvious  ;  and  to  the  disciple  no 
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less  than  to  the  master  the  emancipation  of  medicine  diirin|^  the  present 
century  from  the  disastrous  dominion  of  metaphysical  entities  is  in  great 
part  due.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  method  led  was  not  always 
borne  out  by  experience.  Thus  his  celebrated  hypothesis,  that  continued 
ferer  was  an  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  has  been 
found  partially  true  in  the  case  of  one  kind  of  fever  only.  But  the 
method  itself  was  sure  to  lead  to  the  truth  sooner  or  later.  It  supplied 
its  own  means  of  proof  or  disproof  in  each  case.  It  was  possible  to 
observe  and  to  think  about  disease  scientifically  when  the  facts  of 
disease  were  regarded  as  facts  of  biology,  as  modifications  of  a  normal 
function,  referred,  like  other  functions,  to  a  distinct  tissue  or  organ.  In 
therapeutics  the  same  method  held  good.  The  problem  was  to  find  the 
agent  modifying  the  tissue  or  organ  by  restraint  or  by  stinuilus  of  its 
action.  "  [J.  H.  B.] 

See  Comte's  review  of  Broussais'  Irritation  et  la  Folic  (1828).  Pos.  Pol. 
vol.  iv.  646-53.  Also,  Phil,  Pos.  lit.  lect.  40,  and  Pot.  Pol.  ii.  859. 
Three  works  of  Broussais,  Propositions  on  Medicine,  History  of  Chronic 
JvflamiiiationSf  and  Irritation  and  Madness,  are  in  the  Positivist 
Library :  the  first  two  in  the  2nd  Division,  the  third  in  the  4th. 

MORGAGNI  (Oiovanni  BaHista),  b.  1682,  d.  1771. 

MoRGAONi,  the  principal  institutor  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  was  bom  at 
Forli  in  1682.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bologna,  and  in  1715  became 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Padua.  His  great  work,  the 
result  of  his  life's  labour,  AnaJtomicid  Researches  into  the  Sents  and 
Causes  of  Disease,  was  not  published  till  his  80th  year,  in  1761.  He 
died  ten  years  afterwards  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  European  reputation. 
The  importance  of  his  great  work  lay,  first,  in  that  the  study  of  disease 
was  raised  by  it  from  the  metaphysical  discussion  of  intangible  abstrac- 
tions to  the  positive  investigation  of  definite  organs ;  and  secondly,  in 
that  the  observation  of  the  diseased  organ  elicited  the  fact  that  not  the 
whole  organ,  but  only  certain  of  its  component  tissues,  were  afl^ected  in 
each  case.  Morgagni  therefore  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  biological 
renovation  efiected  by  Bichat,  the  analysis  of  organs  into  their  com- 
ponent tissues.  Pinel's  researches  into  the  diseases  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, founded  on  the  method  which  Morgagni  had  so  vigorously 
initiated,  gave,  as  is  known,  the  immediate  stimulus  to  Bichat's  work. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

Phil.  Pos.  voL  iii.  lect  41. 


GALL  {Franz  Joseph),  b.  1757,  d.  1828. 

The  founder  of  Cerebral  Physiology  was  bom  at  Tiefenbrunn,  in  Baden, 
on  the  9th  March  1757.  His  &ther,  a  physician,  sent  him  to  Vienna  to 
study  medicine  under  Stoll  and  Van  Swieten  ;  and  there  Gall  remained 
for  many  years.  His  attention  had  been  called,  when  a  boy  at  school,  to 
physiognomic  difierences  among  his  school-fellows,  and  especially  to  the 
connection  of  prominent  eyeballs  with  a  gift  for  language.    Hence  began 
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a  long  train  of  obeervations,  pursued  for  many  years  in  silence,  till,  in 
17d6,  he  announced  his  results  in  a  course  of  private  lectures.  The  first 
published  notice  of  them  was  two  years  later.  His  views  roused  attention, 
and  in  1802  the  Austrian  Government,  re^rding  them  as  subversive  of 
orthodoxy,  forbade  their  further  publication.  In  the  following  years  he 
lectured  through  the  principal  cities  of  Germany  ;  and  in  1807  he  found 
A  permanent  home  in  Paris.  There  (in  1810)  his  great  anatomical  work, 
in  five  folio  volumes,  on  the  Anat<ymy  and  Physiology  of  the  ^ervou$ 
System  and  the  Braiuy  was  published.  His  systematic  treatise,  in  six 
volumes,  on  the  Functions  of  th€  Brain^  appeared  in  1825.  In  1819  he 
was  naturalised  as  a  French  citizen.  In  1821  he  endeavoured,  with  the 
help  of  Greofiroy  St.-Hilaire,  to  enter  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  was 
rejected.  Gall  died  at  Montrouge,  near  Pans,  22nd  August  1828.  His 
tomb  is  in  P^re-la-Chaise. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Gall's  career  is  the  persistence  with  which  he 
carried  on  a  single  class  of  researches  from  youth  to  age.  Throughout  his 
life  he  set  himself  to  investigate  the  innate  functions  constituting  the 
moral  and  mental  life  of  man  and  of  the  higher  animals,  and  the  correlation 
of  those  functions  with  corresponding  organs.  The  value  of  his  work 
does  not  depend  on  the  crude  hypothesis  as  to  the  localisation  of  cerebral 
functions  with  which  his  name  Lb  too  exclusively  associated.  Two  distinct 
results  of  his  work  are  to  be  noted.  First,  there  is  the  mass  of  observa- 
tions on  the  psychical  nature  of  man  and  other  animals  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  demonstration  that  certain  moral  and  intellectual  propensities  are 
innate  in  them,  and  are  not  the  result  of  sensuous  impressions.  Secondly, 
there  is  his  conception  of  the  brain  as  a  collection  of  organs  having  those 
propensities  for  tneir  functions.  Anxious  as  Gall  was  to  give  vividness 
and  precision  to  his  views  by  pointing  to  the  external  form  of  the  skull 
as  evidence  of  the  confonnation  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  general  mould  of 
character,  it  is  evident  to  careful  readers  of  his  work  that  these  observa- 
tions were  not  the  main  foundation  of  it,  though,  in  the  fervour  of  the 
controversy,  which  lasted  his  whole  life  long,  he  was  often  led  into  rash 
and  untenable  statements. 

But  in  hL«i  principal  work  he  insists  emphatically  (see  Fonctions  du 
CerveaUy  vol.  iii.  pp.  142-5),  that  he  "owes  nearly  all  his  anatomical  dis- 
coveries to  his  pnysiological  and  pathological  conceptions;"  that  "the 
knowledge  of  parts  and  of  their  form,  direction,  consistence,  or  colour, 
never  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  their  functions  ;"  that  "the  knowledge 
of  functions  has  neArlv  always  preceded  that  of  organs."  The  title  of  this 
work,  Functions  of  the  Braijiy  is  significant  The  word  Phrenology  was 
never  used  by  him  ;  it  was  coined  afterwards  by  his  disciples  ;  most  of 
whom,  Comte  observes,  "as  is  too  often  the  case,  resembled  him  in 
nothing  but  his  errors."  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  too  much 
prominence  has  been  given  to  Gall's  attempts  precisely  to  localise  the 
portions  of  brain-substjmce  allotted  to  each  function.  The  value  of  this 
premature  effort  lay  in  the  vividness  and  precision  which  it  gave  to  the 
th(H)ry  of  innate  propensities.  To  effect  great  changes  in  belief,  and  stir 
the  mental  apathy  of  the  mass  even  of  cultivated  minds,  such  bold  hypo- 
tlipses  have,  as  Canute  observes,  often  to  be  hazarded  (Pos.  Pol.  i.  p.  129). 

His   analysis   of  psychical   functions   rested,    in  the   main,   on   the 
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comparison  of  man  witli  Uie  higher  vertebtates  ;  »  field  in  which  Georges 
Leroj  had  already  done  good  serricb  In  the  caae  of  certun  elementeiy 
functions,  as  the  sexual  and  maternal  ioBtincta,  the  propenaitiee  to  destroy 
or  to  construct,  the  love  of  praise  and  of  power,  the  feelin(p  of  friendship, 
veneration,  and  pity,  Gall's  analysis  was  carried  on  with  singular  vigour 
and  acutenesB,  and  supported  by  a  mass  of  valuable  observations. 

In  the  intellectual  region  he  fniled  utterly ;  and  it  is  important  t« 
understand  why  he  failed.  The  criterion  on  which  he  relied  in  attempt- 
ing to  analyse  man's  nature  was  the  observation  of  animals.  Uf  man's 
social  evolution  he  took  no  account.  That  the  higher  animals  carry  on 
reasoning  processes,  Leroy  had  shown  abundantly  ;  and  Gall  added  many 
valuable  observations  of  his  own  to  the  same  effect.  Nevertbeless  the 
n  rises  above  that  of  animals  is  enormous  ; 
1  atone  of  the  higher 
vertebrat«a  has  lived  for  a  long  course  of  millenniums.  An  adequate 
comprdienaion  of  human  reason  involvee  the  analysis  of  language,  in 
which  it  baa  been  Eradually  stored  up,  and  the  examination  of  the  logical 
proceesee  by  whi<£  the  creative  intellects  of  mankind  have  done  tneir 
work, 

Comte  rcKarded  Qall'sworkasof  the  highest  importance,  while  keenly 
alive  to  ita  uiortcomings.  He  set  extreme  value  on  his  demonstration, 
that  in  the  psychical  nature  of  man  intellectual  processes  did  not  play 
the  overweening  part  commonly  assigned  to  them  :  that  the  motor  force 
of  moral  impul^  selfish  or  unselfish,  was  &ir  greater.  He  adopted  very 
largely  Gall's  view  of  the  self-r^arding  instincts^pointing  out,  however, 
that  Gall  had  omitted  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  that  of  self-preeerva- 
tion  or  nutrition.  His  distinction  of  the  three  altruistic  instincts  of 
Attachment,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence,  he  accepted  almcet  entirely. 
That  altruism  should  thus  be  clearly  conceived  as  innate  (see  Hdme) 
was,  he  considered,  a  scientific  discovery  not  less  momentous  in  its  final 
results  than  that  of  Copernicus. 

The  principal  defects  of  Gall's  work  are  (1)  the  unnecessary  multi- 
plication of  his  supposed  cerebral  organs,  and  in  many  cases  their  confused 
arrangement ;  (S)  his  irrational  conception  of  intellectual  functions, 
alreadv  noticed  ;  (3)  the  entire  omission  of  the  correlation  of  the  brain 
with  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Had  Gall  allowed  himself  to  profit 
by  the  studies  of  hia  great  contemporary,  Cabanis,  he  would  have  avoided 
this  last  fundamental  error  [see  Cabasis].  However  mistaken  the  view  of 
the  older  physicians,  that  the  passions  were  seated  in  the  heart,  liver, 
and  other  organs,  it  was  on  equally  grave  mistake  to  ignore  the  continuous 
action  and  reaction  of  these  orgaoa  with  the  brain,  vmich  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  every  arrangement,  medical  or  moral,  for  the  wise  control 
and  modification  of  human  nature. 

These  defects  Comte  sought  to  remedy  in  the  entire  recast  of  Gall's 
system,  put  forward  by  him  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Poittitie  Polity, 
Comte's  scheme  is  avowedly  subjective  :  that  is,  it  rests  on  the  study  of 
functions,  without  any  attempt  at  anatomical  verification,  which  he  thought 
might  remain  for  an  mdefinite  period  impracticable.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  full  description  of  it.  A  single  quotation  will  indicate  his  general 
way  of  regarding  the  problem  : — "At  an  early  period  of  my  philoiiophicnl 
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meditations  I  had  a  profound  sense  both  of  the  importance  and  the  imper- 
fection of  Gall's  wort  in  science,  as  of  Condorcet's  in  history.  For  thirty 
years  I  haye  neyer  ceased  to  labour  at  the  recasting  of  botL  .  .  .  When 
I  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Sociology,  I  saw  that  Gall,  with  all  his  genius, 
could  not  construct  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain  for  want  of  knowing 
the  laws  of  social  deyelopment,  which  alone  could  supply  the  proper 
starting-point  and  aim." 

Grail  was  no  shallow  sciolist  He  was  a  feryid  renoyator,  and  was  as 
one-sided  as  such  men  often  are.  But,  taken  at  the  lowest  estimate,  he 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain 
that  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  utterly  reject  his  conclusions.  The 
estimate  here  taken  is  far  higher  than  this.  Through  a  cloud  of  errors 
there  emerges  the  great  truth  that,  embodied  in  the  physical  structure 
of  man,  lie  innate  propensities  to  good  ;  overborne  often  by  still  stronger 
propensities  to  evil,  yet  capable  of  asserting  their  supremacy  under 
conditions  of  wise  training  and  government.  The  great  problem  of 
human  nature  which  has  exercised  wise  nilers  from  the  be^nning  of 
history,  appears  again,  stripped  of  theologic  husks,  in  a  scientific  shape  ; 
the  problem  of  reducing  the  functions  of  the  brain  to  harmonious  action 
by  trie  gradual  ascendancy  of  social  over  self-regarding  impulse.  Of  the 
historical  conditions  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  Gall  knew  nothing  ; 
but  among  the  biologists  who  prepared  the  way  for  its  solution  he  holds 
the  highest  place.  [J.  H.  &] 

Po8.  Pol,  i.  pp.  641-594.     Gall's  Functions  of  the  Brain  is  in  the  4tb  section 
of  tlie  Positivist  Library. 
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